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APPROACH AND AVOIDANCE: 
ALTERNATE MODES OF SELECTIVE EXPOSURE TO INFORMATION" 


.‘ 
AARON LOWIN 
lowa State University 


A model of selective exposure was developed and tested. The model considered 
both the possibilities of approach and of avoidance of cither consonant or dis- 
twnant information, especially as 2 function of mesage (ease of refutation) 
and actor (confidence) variables. It predicted that for messages hard to refute 
consonant material would be preferred to dissonant; the reverse should obtain 
for messages easy to refute. Data were presented {from studies conducted 
during the 1964 presidential campaign. Nearly 900 undergraduates were mailed 
camouflaged but realistic offers of political propaganda. The main study 
verified the predictions, but a 2nd study supported only some of the predictions, 


A recent flurry of reports has laid to rest 
the popular.belief that people generally tend 
to avoid messages with which they disagree. 
In their 1965 selective-exposure-literature re- 
view Freedman and Sears wrote “. . . experi- 
mental evidence does not demonstrate that 
there is a general psychological tendency to 
avoid nonsupportive . . . information [p. 
69].” ‘The inconsistent pattern of findings 
(cf. Freedman & Sears, 1965; Lowin, 1965) 
suggests the presence of mediating variables 
which shape selective-exposure processes. 
This paper focuses on two such variables: 
actor confidence and ease 0f message rejuta- 
tion. 


THEORY 


Why, one wonders, should a person neces- 
sarily try to avoid a dissonant message? An 
individual who has a stake in maintaining a 
belief structure may choost to deliberately 
approach dissonant information in order to 
try to refute that information. The successful 
refutation of a dissonant cognition is prob- 
ably as functional for belief-system stability 
as is its avoidance. Challenging dissonant ele- 
ments is, however, not always an attractive 
strategy, for the person is limited in the 

1'This paper is a partial summary ofa disserta- 
tion submitted to the Department of Social Psy- 
chology, Columbia University. For his invaluable 
support I am ‘grateful to J. Stacy Adams. I am in- 
debted to many persons for their generous assistance 
in locating or interviewing subjects or in analyzing 
data. Space considerations alone preclude their 
mention here. This research, carried out while the 
author was a National Science Foundation Fellow, 


amount of evidence he can marshal in sup- 
port of his own views. If a discordant belief 
is approached and if in the ensuing conflict 
that cognition proves more potent than was 
initially presumed, the actor will find him- 
self experiencing the very dissonance he 
would have preferred to afleviate, or at least 
ignore. By indiscriminately approaching all 
dissonant information, the actor may often 
emerge holding a position more difficult than 
that with which he started. 

The choice between approaching and avoid- 
ing dissonant information should by this 
analysis depend on the confidence the actor 
feels vis-a-vis the message. Two variables— 
confidence in own opinion (an actor param- 
eter) and estimated ease of message refuta- 
tion (a message parameter)—may well, then, 
shape response to dissonant information. Ap- 
proach is most likely when the actor is confi- 
dent of his position and when he considers 
the dissonant message to be a weak one. 
Avoidance most probably occurs whep an un- 
sure actor identifies a strongly dissonant mes- 
sage., The analyses reported + below deal 
primarily with the message variable. It is 
predicted that, whereas strong dissonant mes- 
sages will be avoided, weak ones will be 
approached. 

Consider now that subset of belief systems 
in which social consensus is the ultimate 
source of validity. Two such instances come 
to mind. In the absence of objective criteria, 
people often rely on the opinions of others as 
yardsticks for their own beliefs (for instance, 


Was supported by a grant from Columbia University. in matters of aesthetics or competence; see 
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Festinger, 1954). There are also phenomena 
whose final disposition is inherently linked 
with popularity (fads, social protests, politi- 
cal beliefs—especially elections). For present" 
purposes, what is important about this class 
of belief systems is that each actor draws 
support for his own system from the fact that 
other persons agree with his stand. Imagine 
now that the actor becomes aware that some- 
one else who agrees with him does so for very 
flimsy, easily refuted reasons. Although o0s- 
tensibly consonant with the actor’s views, 
these reasons may be uncomfortable in that, 
under attack, persons accepting them may 
change their minds, thus withdrawing social 
support from the actor’s belief system. It is 
suggested here that in a controversial realm 
in which social support plays a central role 
weak consonant information may prove un- 
comfortable. The mediating effect of ease of 
message refutation on selective exposure can 
now be extended» to consonant messages: 
(under the above constraint) whereas strong 
consonant information is approached, weak 
consonant information is avoided. 

Tf preference data for strong and weak con- 
sonant and dissonant information are com- 
pared, the above analyses suggest the follow- 
ing hypotheses. Among messages of equal 
general interest: 

1. Strong consonant messages are preferred 
to weak consonant ones; 

2. weak dissonant messages are preferred 
to strong dissonant ones; 

3. strong consonant messages are preferred 
to strong dissonant ones; 

4. weak dissonant messages are preferred to 
weak consonant cones. 

The fourth hypothesis is an especially stra- 
tegic one, for it alone discriminates between 
the present approach and the traditional one. 
The traditional argument states that con- 
sonant information is always approached and 
dissonant always avoided. The more potent 
the message, the stronger the approach or 
avoidance tendency; the weaker the message, 
the weaker the tendency. The present posi- 
tion, on the other hand, suggests an inter- 
action of congruence with message strength. 
Strong consonant and weak dissonant mes- 
sages are preferred to weak consonant or 
strong dissonant. The first three hypotheses 
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above may be derived from either position. 
But the fourth hypothesis discriminates be- 
tween the two. lf weak consonant messages 
are merely weakly approached and weak dis- 
sonant ones weakly avoided, then subjects 
should always prefer weak consonant to weak 
dissonant. At worst, the two should prove of 
equal interest. But, if weak consonant mes- 
Sages are indeed avoided and weak dissonant 
Ones approached, then subjects should clearly 
prefer weak dissonant to weak consonant ar- 
guments. The examination of this prediction 
was the central intent of the following two 
studies. 


METHOD 


During the Johnson-Goldwater presidential cam- 
paign of 1964, realistic propaganda of,known posi- 
tion and ease of refutation was offered to persons 
whose political views had earlier been ascertained. 
Carefully designed samples of brochures were mailed 
to experimentally unsensitized subjects who’ could 
order the free material by returning reply-paid 
postcards. 

The brochures being offered were represented by 
a series of arguments. The arguments were either 
easy or hard to refute and either consonant or 
dissonant with the subject's own views. The perti- 
nent characteristics of the arguments were known, 
as they were chosen for just these characteristics 
from a much larger item pool evaluated by judges. 

The studies were set in a political campaign 
because political selective-exposure studies have met 
with more success than have others, and because 
the stability of political attitudes permitted us to 
discount any possible persuasive effects of the mes- 
sage on the attitudes of the subjects. The experi- 
ment was staged so that, to a subject, it should 
appear that his name had somehow been included 
on the mailing list of -one of the myriad propa- 
ganda groups which’ spring to life during the course 
of a major election campaign. Subjects were thus 
unaware of any experimental intent in the letters 
they received. That this was, in fact, universally 
the case was ascertained in postexperimental inter- 
Views. This aspect of the study was deliberately 
introduced so that intellectualization (a possible 
leveling factor in free-choice selectivity research) 


would be minimized. Who, we asked, sends for 
what? 


EXPERIMENT I 


Subjects in this experiment received one of four 
letters. The letters were identical in all respects ex- 
cept the critical stimuli (samples of the brochure 
being offered). The critical stimuli followed two in- 
troductory paragraphs which identified the organi- 
zation, its stand, and its purpose in making cam- 
paign literature available. Each source organization 
Was partisan and made no secret of the fact that it 
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was interested in “informing the reader of the 
facts” so that he would vote for their candidate on 
election day. The brochure samples then followed. 
Two final paragraphs summarized the offer and 


"urged its acceptance. A recipient of such an offer was 


not given a choice among various messages. He 
could respond to a specific offer or choose to ignore 
that offer. 

The only difference between messages lay in the 
stimuli. These were, of course, deliberately selected 
to favor either one candidate or the other, and to 
be either maximally easy or hard to refute. Each 
stimulus consisted of six items, three worded posi- 
tively and three negatively, arranged in alternate 
order. 


Sources of Items 


Ttems were collected from many sources supporting 
or attacking the various candidates. These ranged 
from Communist party publications to those of the 
Patrick Henry League, a right-wing organization. A 
final pool of 48 pro-Johnson, 48 con-Johnson, 48 
pro-Goldwater, and 48 con-Goldwater items, all dif- 
ferent in content, resulted. Judges rated this 192- 
item pool ‘as follows. 


Judging Task 


Judges were selected at random from official lists 
of full-time male undergraduates at Columbia, New 
York (uptown), Princeton, and Yale Universities. 
Thirty-six names were drawn at New York Uni- 
versity, 84 at each of the others; 288 in all. 

A judge evaluated 12 items in each of the 4 cate- 
gories, 48 items in all. Item order was counterbal- 
anced. Judges were instructed to rate their items on 
two 7-point scales: interest and ease of refutation. 
Verbatim instructions read, in part, “How interested 
would you be in hearing more about this particular 
argument” and “How difficult would it be for you 
to oppose (refute, argue against, counter) this par- 
ticular argument in a debate. Imagine that you are 
debating this reason for yoting with some other 
person.” Each judge was, in addition, requested to 
indicate both his political party and candidate pref- 
erences. Questionnaires were returned anonymously. 

A questionnaire and covering letter were mailed to 
each judge. The letter appeared to originate with a 
(fictitious) college debating society which explained 
that it was involved in a study of factors making 
for exciting and informative debates, and that the 
enclosed items had been taken verbatim from recent 
debates. The judge’s cooperation was requested, and 
he was given detailed instructions and shoyn 2 
sample of his task. Judges were asked to “try to 
remain as impartial as possible.” 

Except for its disguisede source the explanation 
sent to each judge was, in fact, a truthful one in 
that the process of examining and refuting dissonant 
information may be considered a sort of intrapersonal 
“debate.” A debating society, then, provided an 
appropriate setting for judgment of item interest and 
ease of refutation. Judges were asked their own 
Views and were requested to be impartial in order 


to reduce the discrepancies in judgments made by 
persons holding different views. Marked discrepancies 
in ratings by judges differing in opinion might (but 
edid not) interfere with the selection of items for the 
letters. Of 288 questionnaires mailed, 10 were un- 
deliverable and 1 was returned blank. Legitimate 
replies were received from 154 (56% of 278) judges. 
All but 3 respondents replied to at least 85% of the 
96 (48 items X 2 scales) evaluations requested of 
them; over 99% indicated their political preferences. 

The judges’ ratings were averaged to obtain 
interest and ease of refutation scores for each of the 
192 items. The following idealized criteria, arranged 
in descending order of importance, were used in 
choosing final items from the pool: 

1. All items should have equal interest ratings. 
This criterion attempts to eliminate interest (novelty 
or information value) as an alternate explanation for 
the data. 

2. All items should have as high interest ratings 
as possible. This criterion attempts to maximize 
anticipated low response rates, 

3. Half the items should be extremely easy to re- 
fute; the others should be as strong as possible. 

4. The six items in each message should appear 
neither redundant nor inconsistent; they should 
form a natural set. Also, messes should be of equal 
length. 

The 4 letters, each requiring 6 items, led to a se- 
lection ratio of 1 in 8 (24 of 192) in choosing items 
from the judged pool. When the best items were 
identified, the messages were ready for mailing. 


Subjects 


Messages were sent to 665 full-time male under- 
graduates at Brown, Columbia, Princeton, and Yale 
Universities. Young Democrat and Young Republi- 
can Club membership lists yielded 433 (65% of 
665) acceptable subjects at Brown, Princeton, and 
Yale. A telephone poll of students whose names had 
been chosen at random from registration lists at 
Columbia, Princeton, and Yale supplied an addi- 
tional 232 (35%) Johnson Democrats and Gold- 
water Republicans. (Technicalities prevented the use 
of political club members at Columbia and polled 
students at Brown.) 5 

The telephone survey, necessary in order to ascer- 
tain the political views of nonclub subjects, Obtained 
politieal party and candidate preferences. It was 
carried out by a fictitious political polling organiza- 
tion some 7-14 days before the critical offers were 
mailed. Interview data later supported our hope that 
this poll would not be associated with material 
received in the mails. 

The names of club members, polled students, and 
judges were compared, and persons meeting one or 
another of the following criteria were eliminated, as 
specified below, from the subject sample. This pro- 
cedure was intended to reduce intersubject inter- 
action: (a) exclude from sample a judge or a per- 
son sharing a room with a judge, (b) exclude from 
poll rosters a person appearing on both club and 
poll rosters, (c) exclude from sample a person ap- 
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pearing on both club rosters, (d) randomly exclude 
all but one of two or more persons sharing a room 
or apartment. 

About 20% of the original sample was thus elimi- 
nated, mostly by criterion d. This is not surprising 
for, as the sampling rate within a population in- 
creases, the probability that a subject will somehow 
relate to another rises sharply, 

Four types of subjects were drawn in this man- 
ner: members of Young Democrat Clubs, members 
of Young Republican Clubs, polled Johnson Demo- 
crats, and polled Goldwater Republicans. These 
attitude classes will hereafter be referred to as Dems, 
Reps, J/Ds, and G/Rs, respectively. The final sub- 
ject pool consisted of 216 Dems, 217 Reps, 169 J/Ds, 
and 63 G/Rs; 665 in all.2 Within each school names 
in each of the four subject classes were assigned 
randomly but with equal frequency to the four types 
of messages. 


Postexperimental Interview 


Letters were mailed to subjects 2 weeks before 
Election Day. When the flow of replies had all but 
ceased, interviews were carried out to provide in- 
formation about (a) effectiveness of manipulations, 
(b) reliability of attitudinal information, and (c) 
reasons for reply or nonreply. The interviews were 
conducted with 138 Princeton and Yale subjects. 
These schools were chosen since they were conveni- 
ently located, and they were the only ones at which 
both club and polled subjects had been used. The 
138 figure represents the number of replying and 
nonreplying subjects who were reached during 4 
evenings of intensive interviewing on location. 

All persons who returned postcards or who re- 
quested information were informed of the true na- 
ture of the affair. A report of the findings was sent 
to all participants who requested it. 


RESULTS 
Checks on Message Manipulations 


As the messages were composed of items 
deliberately selected to be of equal interest 
and of either high or low ease of refutation, 
it is important to inquire as to the success of 
the selection procedures. It was assumed that 
the interest and ease of refutation values of a 
message would equal the mean interest and 


2 The final pool also included 83 polled Johnson 
Republicans and Goldwater Democrats. The latter 
subjects are excluded from this report primarily 
because their divided loyalties hopelessly confound 
any actor-message relationship. 

In addition to the 665 +83 subjects in Experi- 
ment I, 200 others were used for Experiment II. 
Brown University contributed 230 of the grand total 
of 948 (24% of the subject population, 9.5% of the 
Brown undergraduate population) ; Columbia, 163 
(179%/4.6%) ; Princeton, 236 (25%/7.5%); and 
Yale, 319 (34%/8.0%). 


ease of refutation values of its component 
items. Analyses of variance of the judges’ 
ratings of the chosen items indicated no effect 
for interest (F = 1.51, df = 3/914) and a 
very significant effect for ease of refutation 
(F =109, p< .01, df = 3/912). These re- 
sults are not surprising for they merely con- 
firm a selection procedure. 

The interviewed subjects were asked to rate 
their letters on 3- and 7-point ease of refuta- 
tion scales. Their ratings discriminated Sig- 
nificantly between the easy and hard to re- 
fute messages (3-point scale analyzed by chi- 
square, ¥* = 15.8, df = 2, p < .001; T7-point 
scale by analysis of Variance, F = 13.2, df = 
1/76, p < 01). Finally, if subject cells are 
collapsed, it can be seen that the response 
rates to the various messages were not Signifi- 
cantly different from each other (¥X* ="1.52, 
df = 3, > .50).8 In all, then, the messages 
appear equally interesting and quite divergent 
On ease of refutation. 


Checks on Subject Attitude Data 


Subjects’ attitudes were initially ascer- 
tained either implicitly (in the case of politi- 
cal club members) or explicitly (when club 
nonmembers were polled by phone). The post- 
experimental interviews contained data with 
which earlier designations could be compared. 
Over 97% (134/138) of the interviewees 
verified both their party and candidate pref- 
erences. The nature of the shifts in the non- 
verified cases (e.g., former Goldwater Repub- 
lican now a Johnson Republican) suggests 
real uncertainty or attitude change, and not 
interviewer error, to be the source of unreli- 
ability. The identified unreliable cases were 
excluded from all analyses. 


Some General Observations about Postcard 
Response Rates 


Of 665 subjects sent messages, 10 were de- 
leted from the study population as not at in- 
dicated address and, 4 for attitudinal unre- 
liability. Of 144 replies, 21 were categorized 
“no reply” because the returned cards 
strongly suggested a motive other than a de- 
sire to obtain a brochure for himself by a 


2 All probabilities, other than those for analyses 
of variance, are two-tailed. 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF POSTCARDS RETURNED: PREDICTIONS AND DATA BY SUBJECT AND MESSAGE CLASS 


. -- Message class 


5 class LG be 
Stro { 5 { i 
All messages +০৯ Be +. -- Y= SU tain tee 3 
Any (predictions) — | High Low Low High — 
Dems 24:21, 1.| 1-134 11 13 26 53 
Reps 18.4 | 27 15 8 24 53 
J/Ds 33 LR 7 10 21 41 
G/Rs 19.7 27 21 6 25 15 
Combined sample: Dems, 18.1 26 | 12 10 | 24 160 


Reps, J/Ds, & G/Rs | 


Plus or minus 2 because the number of subjects available could not always be split Into four exactly equal groups and be- 


cause 8 few cases were deleted from the initial population (seé s'Some General Observations about Postcard Response Rates" 
section). 


legitimate subject (13, name and address not Evaluation of Hypotheses 
that of a legitimate subject; 8, zero brochures Table 1 gives the return rates for each of 
ordered). Finally, 5 other cards were cate- ithe four messages by subject attitude class. 
gorized ‘no reply” because they originated Tt js obvious from Table 1 that the data sup- 
after interviewing was in progress. The analy- port the predictions. In each of the four sub- 
Ses are based on 118 replies from 651 mail- ject classes strong consonaftt and weak disso- 
ny 3 nant messages are preferred to weak conso- 
Club members were, on the whole, slightly nant or strong dissonant. The statistical sig- 
more receptive to the offer than were non- jificance of the effects can be tested with 
members. Dems and Reps returned 19.8% of chi-square comparisons. For example, the sig- 
their cards, versus 15.0% for J/Ds and G/Rs nificance of the preference for strong conso- 
(Xx* = 2.02, df = 1, ns). This effect was con- nant over weak consonant information by 
tributed almost entirely by Johnson support- Dems is evaluated by comparing the 18 re- 
ers. Dems returned 21.2% of all their cards, turns from 53 mailings (34%) for strong 
whereas J/Ds returned only 13.3% (p <.05 consonant versus 6 returns from 54 mailings 
by normal approximation to binomial). Reps (119%) for weak consonant. Unfortunately, 
returned 18.4% and G/Rs, 19.7% (difference the breakdown into subject classes results in 
not significant). cells whose Ns are so meager as to preclude 
The data were collapsed across schools, as classical levels of acceptable significance, In 
between-school analyses of overall response order that weak positive findings be discrimi- 
rates proved nonsignificant (Experiment TI: nated from nonsignificant ones, all probabili- 
X= 2.80, df = 3; Experiment II: x2 = 1.75, ties of 1 in 4 or better will He so indicated for 
0:2): subgroups of the total population. 


« 
° 


° 
TABLE 2 টব) 
STRENGTH OF PREDICTED EFFECTS: EXPERIMENT I 


 ¥ Hypothesis II: Hypothesis III: Hypothesis IV: 
5’ SHOE OO Ak Weak ee SHOPE ESN NC AE 
< referred to preferred to 
HE SOLA Eon dissonant strong dissonant weak consonant 
a ———————————— LL Rm 
Dems ঃ <01 <.20 <.025 <.10 
Rens <5 <:05 <:02 
J/Ds ns <.25 ns 2 
G/Rs ns ns ns I f 
Combined sample: Dems, < .005 =.001 <.001 Y 


Reps, J/Ds, & G/Rs 


Note.—All nonsignificant differences are in the predicted direction, All analyses by chi-square, 
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The chi-square probabilities are given in 
Table 2. Although the significance levels for 
the individual subject classes are often mars 
final, the overall pattern of results is encour- 
aging. Without exception, all the data fall in 
the correct direction. And in the combined 
sample, the differences are highly significant. 
The findings clearly support the model. 


Postexperimental Interviews 


Early in the interviewing schedule, re- 
spondents were asked two open-ended ques- 
tions about recent exposure to political ma- 
terials. We were interested in observing recall 
of the mailed letters. Only 41 of 138 subjects 
(30%) spontaneously recalled the letter they 
had received but 6-9 days earlier. One is 
struck by the number of subjects who were 
unable to recall the messege they had re- 
ceived even when handled a bundle of the 
letters used and asked to identify the one 
they had been sent. Of 138, 9 simply did 
not recall any letter; 21 others did not cor- 
rectly identify theirs even after twice exam- 
ing the package. Six other subjects, while 
correctly identifying the message, erred in 
recalling whether or not they had returned 
the postcard. In all, 36 of 138 (26%) did 
not correctly reidentify these events which 
had, presumably, engaged their attention 
some short time ago. The 26% figure should 
be further increased (say, to 33%) since 
there were doubtless other persons who could 
not remember but who guessed correctly. 
Perhaps the letters had never been considered 
with the care and attention one reserves for 
“truly important matters” (i.e., experiments). 
We willereturn to this issue later. 

When asked why they had or had not 
returned the’postcards, subjects in all experi- 
mental cells tendered similar and bland expla- 
nations. Those who had returned their cards 
usually explained that they wanted to be 
better informed and that they were curious 
about the facts or about the Organization. 
Those who did not return their cards 
explained that the arguments were petty, 
that there was nothing to be learned, that 
they were already well informed, that they 
were just not interested. These bland expla- 
nations, invariant across experimental condi- 
tions, do not account for the sharp differences 


in response rates to the different messages. 
They strike one rather as reasons the respond- 
ent makes up when, prodded by the inter- 
viewer, he puzzles over his own unconsidered 
previous actions. Here too we would suggest 
that the behavior the data strongly suggest 
did occur was, on the part of the actors, not 
a product of deliberation. 


n 


EXPERIMENT II 


Experiment Il also offered subjects po- 
litically relevant brochures. However, all sub- 
jects in the second study received the same 
offer. That offer appeared to originate with 
a nonpartisan source which was interested 
in helping voters but not in supporting any 
particular candidate. The organization dis-, 
played samples of a variety of brochures 
Which might be ordered, free of charge, by 
returning a postcard. The subject could order 
any four of the eight brochures displayed. 
The eight brochure samples systematically 
filled a 2 X 2 X 2 design: Candidate X Ease 
of Message Refutation X Positive or Nega- 
tive Argument. Who, we again inquired, sends 
for what? 


Methodological Details 


The eight critical stimuli (brochure samples) were 
drawn from the 24 stimuli used in the first study. 
Analyses of variance of the interest and ease of 
refutation ratings of the eight stimuli again sup- 
ported the belief that they were of similar interest 
(F <1) and very different on ease of refutation 
(F= 12.7, p < 01, df= 7/294). 

The nonpartisan offer was mailed to 100 Dems 
(31% of the Dems ‘in ‘each school) and 100 Reps 
(32%). Of course, these subjects did not participate 
in Experiment I. 

In most respects the two experiments were quite 
alike. The offering letters were similarly structured. 
Both studies shared one stimulus selection procedure 
and one subject selcction procedure. Both relied on 
postcard return data. Both were carried out at the 
same time. Experiments I and II differed, however, 
in the following: I utilized a partisan source; II, 
a nonpartisan source. I offered a choice of a specific 
brochure or nothing; II, a forced choice of 4 of 8 
brochures. Each brochure in I was represented by 
six arguments; in Il each was represented by only 
one argument. Our initial considerdtions did not 
lead us to expect tjualitative differences between the 
two experiments. 


RESULTS 


Brochure requests were returned by 19 
Dems and 40 Reps. The 19% Dems return 


| 
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TABLE 3 
NuMBER OF SUBJECTS IN EXPERIMENT II Whose DATA Coxrizxu Ox Reject THE HYrOtuxsEs 


No. Ss 
Ss" attitude Hypothesis 1: Hypothesis 11: Hypothesis TH Hypothess IV: 
Strong consonant Weak dissonant | Strong consonant Weak dissonant 
preferred to preferred to | preferred to preferred to 
weak consonant strong dissonant | strong dissonant weak consonant 
Dems (N = 19) | 
Confirm 5 4 5 | 7 
Reject i ad 6 | 6 | 7 
Not assessable 10 | 9 8 5 
Reps (N = 40) 
Confirm | 20° 16 30 10 
Reject 5 11 bl 18 
Not assessable 15 13 6 12 
= EEOC SE a em fmm nd 


* 20 versus 5 significant at f < .01 by chi-sqtiare. 
b 30 versus 4 significant at p < .001 by chi-square. 


rate was flot much different from the 21% 
Dems return rate of the earlier study. The 
40% Reps rate was, however, significantly 
higher than the 189% Reps rate in Experi- 
ment TI (p<.01 by normal approximation 
to binomial). Perhaps the 40% return rate 
resulted from a relative scarcity, at our sites, 
of highly credible source material supporting 
Goldwater. 

Each of the four hypotheses was evaluated 
against the preference pattern of each re- 
sponding subject. Nonresponders were thus 
ignored in Experiment II (but not in 1). Hy- 
pothesis I, for instance, expects strong con- 
sonant to be preferred to weak consonant. A 
subject could request zero, one, or two 
brochures of any of the four message types 
offered (strong consonant and others), with 
a total of four requests <among the eight 
available brochures. If a subject requested 
two strong consonant brochures and only one 
weak consonant, then his choice pattern con- 
firmed the hypothesis. As he had only four 
Choices, one strong consondnt request and one 
weak consonant request by a subject put him 
into a “nonassessable” category vis-d-vis 
Hypothesis I. Tf he requested one strong 
consonant and two weak consonant brochures, 
his data rejected Hypothesis I. Tf a hypothe- 
Sis is valid; then significantly more subjects 
will confirm it than will reject it. Tf it is not 
valid, then the number of subjects confirming 
it should not exceed the number rejecting it. 
The results are shown in Table 3. 

It is clear from Table 3 that the few Dems 


exhibited no selective preferences in this 
study. They were as likely to request one 
brochsre as another. The Reps, however, pre- 
ferred strong consonant to weak consonant 
(Hypothesis I, p < .01, Table 3), weak dis- 
sonant to strong dissonant (Hypothesis II, 
ns), strong consonant to strong dissonant 
(Hypothesis TIT, p < .001, Table 3), and 
weak consonant to weak dissonant (Hypothe- 
sis IV upset, ns). The latter finding is dis- 
turbing because it fails to confirm the central 
result of the earlier study. The following 
section will consider this problem in some 
detail. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of Experiment I clearly support 
the hypotheses about the relative desirability 
of strong consonant and weak dissonant over 
weak consonant and strong dissonant infor- 
mation. The predicted effects emerge in all 
groups and achieve high levels of significance 
in total sample comparisons. The finding that 
weak dissonant information is preferred to 
weak consonant information refutes the al- 
ternative view that weak messages are merely 
not avoided (rather than sought out). 

The results of Experiment ITI are not as 
easily interpreted. While the Reps showed 
preferences among messages, the Dems did 
not. The Reps’ preferences supported all the 
hypotheses, save the critical one which dealt 
specifically with the preference for weak dis- 
sonant over weak consonant information. A 
number of explanations suggest themselves, 
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not clear whether dissonant messages 
intermediate in ease of refutation will be 
approached or avoided. According to the 
model there must exist a critical intermediate 
value of ease of refutation at which the ap- 
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it is unclear as to whether we should expect 
Hypothesis TIT or Hypothesis IV to apply. 


sion of message ease of refutation was more 
successfully communicated in Experiment IT 
than in Experimert IJ. 

3. Environmental demands for rationality 
(one should be open to all points of view) 
probably affect selective exposure. For” this 
very reason subjects in the present studies 
were unaware of experimental intent in their 
mail. Nevertheless, a nonpartisan source, of- 
fering a forced-choice among booklets, may 
provide subtle cues which elicit a rational 
posture. By employing a blatantly partisan 
source in the first study, and especially by 
offering the subject only one brochure, we 
may have succeeded in catching the subjects 
off their intellectual guard. The large number 
of subjects in Experiment IT who were unable 


to remember either the letter or their reaction 
suggests the superficial level at which the 
offer was handled. 

Because of the above systematic deficien- 
cies in the second study it cannot strictly 
be considered an unsuccessful replication of 
the first. The consistency and overall signifi- 
cance of the effects observed in the first study 
suggest that, In at least some settings, people 
do prefer dissonant to consonant information. 
To be sure, however, this finding remains in 
need of replication. 

It is appropriate to cite other reported 
instances of deliberate exposure to dissonant 
Information. Brock (1965) and Freedman 
(1965b) suggested deliberate exposure to dis- 
sonant information as an explanation for 
some of the negative findings in recent 
selective-exposure research. In a report by 
Canon (1964) high- but not low-confident 
subjects preferred dissonant to consonant 
messages,* A similar interpretation might be 
placed on two studies reported by Brehm 
and Cohen (1962, Ch. 6) in which dissonant 
information was recalled better than consa- 
nant. Even more interesting is a study by 
Jones and Rika (1958) in which subjects 
remembered plausible consonant and implau- 
sible dissonant arguments better than im- 
plausible consonant or plausible dissonant 
ones. While the Jones and Rika data may 
be due to selective forgetting in the service 
of consistency, they may also be a result of 
differential attention paid the various argu- 
ments. Finally, small-group communication 
and conformity studies by Brodbeck (1956), 
Festinger and Thibaut (1951), Gerard 
(1953), and Schachter (1951) showed that, 
in discusison situations, people preferred com- 
munication with disagreers rather than with 
agreers. In maintaining cognitive consistency, 
man’s tactics appear far from simpleminded. 


4 Freedman (19652) cannot replicate the Canon 
finding. 
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DEFENSIVENESS IN DECISION MAKING AS A 
FUNCTION OF SEX-ROLE IDENTIFICATION! 


PAUL D. LIPSITT Axp FRED L. STRODTBECK 2 


University of Chicago 


Styles of defenses invoked by individuals representing Varying sex-role iden- 
tities were distinguished in a decision-making task. Male Ss who were un- 
consciously feminine and consciously masculine were more likely to find a 
defendant guilty in a simulated trial when homosexuality is ascribed to the 
defendant. Male Ss who were both unconsciously and consciously feminine 
were more likely to find a defendant not guilty when the question of moral 
character is combined with the homosexual reference. Males who were both 
consciously and unconsciously masculine vary least in their decisions in the 


several versions of the trial. 


In Inner Conflict and Defense (Miller & 
Swanson, 1960), studies are reported which 
explore the relationship between an indi- 
vidual’s sex-role identity and his responses 
when stimuli selected to arouse sexual or ag- 
gressive drives are introduced into the experi- 
mental situation. In these studies subjects 
were classified into sex-role identity types, 
in terms of their scores on two tests of 
masculinity-femininity—the Franck Drawing 
Completion Test (Franck, 1949) and the 
Gough Femininity Scale (Gough, 1952). De- 
spite the fact that both the Franck and 
Gough tests were standardized on their abil- 
ity to discriminate boys from girls, a non- 
significant correlation between the scores on 
these two tests has repeatedly been demon- 
strated (Cochrane, Strodtbeck, & Parkman, 
1965; Miller & Swanson, 1960; Shepler, 
1951). Scores on the two tests can therefore 
be used simultaneously to classify subjects 
into one.of four types—masculine-masculine 
(MM), masculine-feminine (MF), feminine- 
masculine (FM), and  feminine-feminine 


1 This article is based on a doctoral dissertation 
by the senior author submitted to the Department 
of Psychology, Division of Social Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Russell Sage Foundation sup- 
ported a residency for the senior author during his 
graduate training. 

2 The senior author is now at the Law-Medicine 
Institute, Boston University. The senior author is 
indebted to David Bakan and Eugene Southwell 
for their guidance as members of his dissertation 
committee. Further thanks are due to Judith Fritz 
for scoring the data and to Margaret Parkman for 
her critical reading of an earlier manuscript. 
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(FF). By convention, scores on the Franck 
test are listed first. 

Lansky (1960, Ch. 12) utilized this com- 
posite measure to investigate the behavior of 
subjects of varying sex-identity type under 
conditions of sexual arousal. It was found 
that FF males show a significantly greater 
tendency, after sexual arousal, to write end- 
ings exhibiting denial—scored if an ending 
Was obviously incompatible with one of the 
facts in the story beginning; or withdrawal— 
scored if the ending described the hero as 
having removed himself from the scene of 
the conflict. FM males show a significantly 
Ereater tendency to write endings in which 
the hero expresses aggression against seli— 
scored if the hero ignored the authority’s wise 
counsel and suffered the consequences or if 
the ending described an injury to the hero. 
Of the three sexerole categories in Lansky’s 
data, the MMs had the highest probabil- 
ity of realistic problem solving after sexual 
arousal. 

Miller and Swanson used Lansky’s study 
to support their formulation of relationship 
between sex-role identity and selection of de- 
fenses. These authors view the Franck Draw- 
ing Completion Test as a measure of “uncon- 
scious” masculinity-femininity, in that scores 
On the Franck test are presumed to reflect 
an underlying identification with the male or 
female role, perhaps based upon early identi- 
fication with the father or the mother. Scores 
on the Gough test are presumed to reflect 
“conscious” masculinity-femininity, or the de- 
gree of overt acceptance of Preferences, atti- 
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tudes, and interests which are culturally 
defined as appropriate for males. 

The present study utilizes the Franck- 
* Gough composite measure of sex-role identity * 
and is an extension of Lansky’s research on 
the behavior of subjects of varying sex- 
identity type under conditions of sexual 
arousal. Rather than employing a traditional 
projective test to elicit responses, in the pres- 
ent study a decision-making task was pre- 
sented in a simulated institutional context 
(a legal trial) to determine whether the vari- 
ations ih response will be comparable to those 
found under projective conditions. The task 
orientation of rendering a verdict in a legal 
trial provided the subjects with a set which 
is different, and perhaps more pervasive, than 
the traditional projective technique. Typi- 
cally, story-telling or story-completion de- 
vices provide data for personality analysis. 
In contrast with this kind of fantasy, the 
trial provides a simulated institutional con- 
text within which to test behavioral responses. 
Tf sex-role identity is as differentiating and 
pervasive a personality dimension as Miller 
and Swanson imply, then the decision-making 
process employed in the institutionalized 
context of a jury trial should also be dif- 
ferent for individuals in the various sex-role 
Categories. 


METHOD 
Experimental Task 


The trial involved a former American soldier 
accused of treason as a result of alleged activities 
Prejudicial to the United States while a Japanese 
Prisoner of war after the fall of Corregidor in 1942. 
The trial judge had allowed the introduction of 
testimony of the defendant’s alleged homosexuality 
On the grounds that it went to the character of the 
defendant and was therefore admissible. On appeal, 
it was held that this testimony, elicited as part of 
the evidence in the trial, was irrelevant, inflam- 
matory, and prejudicial to the issue at bar. The 
experimental recreation of the trial was designed 
to control for both admission of homosexuality into 
the testimony as well as reference to the defeftdant’s 
moral character. These controls determined whether 
the “arousal materials” Jad an overall influence 
Upon the decision and whether the influence dif- 
ferentiated subject jurors as a function of their 
sex-role identity. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 380 male naval enlisted per- 
Sonnel between the ages of 18 and 29 who were 
Assigned to a hospital corpsman training school. 
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Treatment Variables 


Four versons of the case were developed, using the 
various combinations of two types of arousal ma- 
terials as the only variations in the tape recording 
of the testimony, which otherwise remained the 
same under the four treatments. The treatment vari- 
ables, determined by the arousal materials, provided 
a 2X 2 design, based on the presence or absence of 
one or both types of arousal material. 

One type of arousal material dealt with the sug- 
gestion of homosexuality in the defendant, while the 
other type of arousal material was based on sug- 
gestions by the judge in his charge to the jury rela- 
tive to the defendant’s good or bad character. The 
jury was instructed about the permissibility of such 
evidence in arriving at their finding of guilty or not 


* guilty. When homosexual references to the defendant 


were absent, it was designated as h and when pres- 
ent, as H. The judge’s intervention when absent in 
a treatment variable was referred to as a, and when 
present, as A. 

The basic case (ah) contained neither of the two 
types of arousal material. All evidence in this version 
of the case was present in the other three versions 
of the trial. Only the specific arousal materials were 
added in the variations fromethe basic trial. 

Introduced in the testimony in H was the cross- 
examination of a defense witness concerning the 
interest of the defendant in doing the laundry for 
a colonel. Upon ascertaining that the defendant had 
done a specific colonel’s laundry, the prosecuting 
attorney then asked, “And do you know whether 
this is the same Colonel Crane who later received 
a discharge from the Army as a result of evidence 
of homosexuality?” Another item in the testimony 
of the H arousal material dealt with the cross- 
examination of a neuropsychiatrist in whose division 
the defendant had been a patient. The critical ques- 
tion on cross-examination that opened the direct 
accusation of homosexuality was, “And do these 
records state that in November, 1946, Renfrew (the 
defendant) was hospitalized in Camp Lee, Virginia, 
because of homosexual aberrations?” Over strenuous 
objection by defense counsel, the witness was al- 
lowed to testify that there were indications that the 
defendant had been involved®in some discussions 
with another patient that may have been inter- 
preted as homosexual in nature. The cross-examina- 
tion «went on to indicate that Rénfrew was in- 
carcerateti because of an obscene conversation 
concerning homosexual aberrations between himself 
and another soldier. In the prosecutor's summation 
to the jury in H, he was permitted to say, “I will 
confine myself to the facts and will not elaborate 
on any odious sexual behavior or deficiencies of 
moral character that may exist in the defendant.” 

In A, the judge, in charging the jury, added his 
opinion to the standard instructions of a: 


Evidence of the defendant’s good character is in 
the same category as other factual evidence, 
and must be considered by you in your delibera- 
tions. Such evidence of the defendant’s good or 
bad character may, of itself, if believed by you, 
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create a reasonable doubt, where otherwise no 
reasonable doubt would exist. 1f you believe that 
the behavior of the defendant was indicative of 
odious moral character, then that too can be taken 
into consideration in determining whether or not 
he is guilty of the offense charged. He is being 
tried for treason, but all of the evidence of the 
defendant's character is available to you in reach- 
Ing your decision. 


Personality Variables 


Sex-role identity. Sex-role identity is used to 
refer directly to the classification of subjects by 
simultaneous consideration of two tests: a projective 
technique based on drawing completions (Franck, 
1949), and a true-false Likert-type attitude scale 
based on self-report (Gough, 1952). 

The Franck stimuli, each consisting of a few 
simple lines, were presented to the subjects in a 
booklet containing one drawing on a page, with 
the following instruction: 


In the following pages, you will find a number of 
incomplete drawings; please complete themj do it 
any way you like; use as many lines as you wish; 
do it the way it seems the most fun. There is no 
right or wrong way wf doing this. 


The scoring was based on six formal criteria or 
principles and a content category. Each drawing 
received a resultant score of Masculine (M) or 
Feminine (F). The summing of Fs determined the 
total score, and therefore the higher the score, the 
more unconscious femininity. A scoring key 3 indi- 
cated which criteria were to be used for the different 
stimuli and provided rules for coding complex re- 
sponses. For example, expanded drawings were 
scored “male,” while drawings left open were scored 
“female,” Active objects, such as motorboats or 
steamboats, were “male” and passive objects like 
sailboats and containers, “female.” Ten of the origi- 
nal 36 Franck forms were used. These 10 forms were 
found by Cochrane et al. (1965) to discriminate best 
between males and females of the entire set in the 
original instrument. A reliability of .91 between 
scorers was found for a sample of data in this study. 

The second measure of sex-role identity was ob- 
tained fron the Gough Femininity scale. This 
instrument consists of 58 items eliciting “true” or 
“‘false” reponse fo such items as “I want to be an 
important person in the community”; “TI prefer a 
shower to a bath”; and “I would like the work of a 
dress designer.” By dichotomizing the scores for each 
test at the mean, four categories of subjects were 
identified. 


Procedure 


During the first week of their training period, 
hospital corpsmen comprising a company or class 


8 Copies of this manual were obtained from 
Leonard M. Lansky, University of Cincinnati. He 
obtained the manual from S. Dunn, Australian 
Council for Educational Research, Melbourne, who 
holds the copyright for the test. 
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were administered the tests which formed the 

for the personality variables in the study. While 
seated in a classroom, the subjects were given the 
following instruction: 


My name is — —————  ——, and Lm from thal 
University of Chicago, where we are conducting 
research. In line with the purposes of this re- 
search, we are collecting data from you. This 
information will be confidential and will in no 
way be a part of your service record. The infor- 
mation is to help us to understand more about 
groups of people and will not be used to assess 
you individually. 


The subjects were then provided with a packet 
containing the short form of the Franck Picture 
,Completion Test. Immediately after finishing the 
Franck test, the subjects responded to the items 
on the Gough Femininity scale. 

Eight weeks after the administration of this test 
material, the subjects were presented with one of 
the four versions of the trial described above. The 
subjects, who heard the taped testimony seated 
together as a class group, were read the following 
introductory statement: 


The voices you will hear are not the principals 
in this case. Our recording has been prepared 
from the transcript of the proceedings; the names 
of the principals have been changed to protect 
their identity and repetitious sections of the 
testimony have been condensed, but aside from 
these exceptions, you will hear a re-creation of 
what took place in court. While the case is now 
closed, and your actions can in no way affect 
the principals, we wish you to adopt the attitude 
of responsibility and duty which you would bring 
as citizens serving on a regular jury. After the trial 
you will be asked to decide the case. Our record- 
ing begins when the judge is directing the prose- 
cution to open its case. 


The testimony of the 1-hour trial was then pre- 
sented by tape recorder; with a S-minute recess 
between the case for the prosecution and that for the 
defense. Inmediately after hearing the testimony of 
the trial, each subject received a ballot on which 
to indicate whether he thought the defendant was 
guilty or not guilty of the offense of treason. 
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RESULTS 


In the basic version (ah) and the version 
Ccontaning only the Judge’s intervention 
(Ah), the observed frequencies were not sig- 
nificantly different among the sex-role cate- 
Sories from what might be e3pected by 
chance. In the ah version, it was hypothe- 
sized that there would be no differential 
arousal since this version of the case con- 
tained none of the materials that were 
hypothesized to be differentially stimulating 
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TABLE 1 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF DirreRENCES ACROSS SEX-RoLE IbENTITY CATEGORIES 
FOR EACH TrEATuyNT OF THE CASE 


=== == += _—_ — —  -—— ll 
| Guilty | Not guilty | 
|! 
Treatment - ৰচে — EEE 
| ঢ়, y 4 দ্ Total x 
| Observed «৭০ by | x | Observed | Eapected by " 
ah | Sl | 
MM | 16 17.08 .068 16 14.92 078 | 
MF 9 | ue ‘108° 14 15:38 ot 
FM | 14 13.33 ‘oo! 12 12:12 ‘001 tg 
tt 14 14.42 ‘oot 13 12:58 ‘oo! 
MM 9 9.63 .087 6 5.07 An 
MF 10 9:93 003 5 507 ‘000 
FM 17 15:89 ‘078 7 8A 152 “508 
FF 11 11:25 ‘006 6 575 ‘on 
a 
MM 21 23.08 188 16 13.91 311 
MEF 15 18.09 528 14 19:90 ‘881 চি 
FM |. 26 18.72 2.702 4 11.28 4.698 ug is 
gE 16 18:09 ‘241 13 10.90 404 
্ MA i 10.64 012 Te 36 018 
MF 0 7.09 1.194 2 491 1125 
FM 10 7.63 ‘jo! 3 5:32 1012 10.272° 
FF 8 13:59 2:29 15 94 €3:321 
? < .02. 


for the sex-role identity types. In the Ah 
version, with the introduction of the judge’s 
charge regarding the moral character of the 
defendant, there was an increased tendency 
by all personality types to find the defendant 
guilty. Table 1 shows that among the four 
sex-role categories the tendency to find the 
defendant guilty was not significantly dif- 
ferent in this version of the case. In the 
absence of the implicaftiop of homosexuality, 
this intervention of the °judge seemed to 
influence guilty findings uniformly in all sub- 
jects, as indicated in the Ah version of the 
case. A chi-square of .508 does not demon- 
strate significant differences among the four 
sex-role categories. 

In the aH version of the case, the com- 
bined chi-square for the four sex-role cate- 
gories indicated that the distributions does 
not follow a chance pattern (x= 10.043, 
df = 3, p <,02). First, chi-square compari- 
sons betweén the FM group and each of the 
other groups indicated that the frequency of 
guilty responses was significantly greater 
than that of any other group with the in- 
troduction of homosexuality into the case 
(XK rw rr = 5.68, fp <.02; XMM = 6.92, 


) I 01; j FM,MM = SAL, P< 02). The very 
high percentage of guilty findings by FMs, 
87%, lends support to the proposition that 
the threat-inducing arousal materials caused 
a distortion of the basic issue of treason. 

‘The AH version of the case, with the 
combination of homosexuality and interven- 
tion by the judge, showed an overall differ- 
ence in frequencies of guilty findings among 
the four sex-role categories. A combined chi- 
square of 10.272 attained significance at the 
.02 level. Most of the variation in these de- 
cisions is attributable to ‘the FFs, who re- 
sponded to the combination of homosexual 
references in the trial and the. judge's inter- 
ventions with a significant shift toward not 
guilty findings. Chi-square analysis of the 
FFs with each of the sex-role categories 
indicated that the FFs had been differen- 
tially affected by the combination of the 
judge’s charge and the homosexual references 
(x FF, FM = 4.33, ? < 03 চা FF, MF = Seles 
Vr) চৰে 02; Ne FF,MM = 8.59, ? 8 01): 


4 The Yates correction for continuity was applied 
in all comparisons between specific sex-role cate- 
gories in order to accommodate small cell frequencies 
(Guilford, 1956, Pp. 234). 
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Discussion 


Based upon an analysis of their responses 
to the trial, the MMs were found to be the 
most reality oriented of the four sex-role 
categories. That is, they were minimally af- 
fected by the arousal materials, varying least 
from the 50% base line of guilty findings in 
all versions of the case. In addition, in the 
basic version, the other three sex-role cate- 
gories did not differ significantly in guilty 
findings from the MMs, suggesting that the 
impact of the basic version of the trial was 
not differentially arousing to the various sex- 
role categories. 

That the MMs would respond more simi- 
larly in all four versions of the case is con- 
sistent with the findings of Lansky that the 
MMs are least defensive when confronted 
with sex arousal material. In the task in- 
volved in this study, the MMs relied funda- 
mentally upon the issue of treason, the of- 
fense for which the defendant was being tried, 
and were least influenced by the introduction 
of the prejudicial materials which were not 
directly relevant to the legal issue under 
consideration. 

The MEFs did not contribute to any sig- 
nificant differences in responses to the various 
versions of the trial. Generally, the responses 
of the MFs were similar to those of the MMs. 
The lesser change in the face of extralegal 
considerations of both the MM and MF 
males suggests that males with masculine 
scores on the projective drawing-completion 
test have developed masculine behavioral dis- 
positions of a sufficiently basic and pervasive 
Character to be secure in their sexual identity 
and thus relatively free of disruptive anxiety 
when evaluating sexually deviant behavior. 
Indeed, one hight speculate that masculine 
scores on the Franck test reflect befiavioral 
dispositions which generate such a con- 
sistently masculine impression that the MF 
male is less subject to social pressures. His 
interests and preferences, reflected in his 
feminine responses to the Gough test, can be 
expressed without regard for the fact that 
they are culturally stereotyped as feminine. 

With the introduction into the trial of a 
suggestion of homosexuality, a significant 
majority of the FM subjects found the de- 


fendant guilty. The percentage of FMs re- 
turning verdicts of guilty was significantly 
higher than that of any other sex-role cate- 
gory in the aH version of the case. Our 
understanding of the FM’s punitive response 
toward the defendant in the aH version is 
aided by reference to Miller and Swanson’s 
description of the FM as “at war with him- 
self.” Let us assume that the FM’s feminine 
scores on the Franck test reflect basic per- 
sonality dispositions to behave in a feminine 
manner, while his masculine scores on the 
Gough test reflect an acceptance of socially 
defined sex-role attributes, attitudes, and pref- 
erences as appropriately characteristic of the 
self. Tf such is the case, the FM must fre- 
quently have experienced strong tendencies or 
desires to behave in ways society determined 
as feminine and therefore undesirable. Having 
accepted society’s sex-role definition, he must 
also have frequently censored these tenden- 
cies in himself. The FM therefore might be 
seen as a man accustomed to punishing so- 
cially deviant behavior of a sexual character. 
Having learned to be self-punitive toward his 
Own feminine tendencies, he will not hesitate 
to be punitive toward the defendant for his 
homosexual tendencies. 

The empirical data are not as clear in 
explaining the impact of authority upon the 
FMs. While the intervention of the judge 
increased guilty findings among the FMs, the 
AH version did not produce a cumulative ef- 
fect, as might be predicted. The FMs have 
been characterized as accepting social pres- 
sure. Tf the moraliZing of the judge is inter- 
preted as a form of social pressure, then in 
combination with the homosexual references 
it might be expected that the AH version 
would produce an even higher percentage of 
guilty findings thar; the aH version. 

It is notable that the arousal material of 
homosexuality to which the FMs are so re- 
sponsive failed to elicit responses in the FFs 
that significantly deviated from the base-line 
percentages. Only 55% of the FFs found the 
defendant guilty when homosexuai references 
alone were introduced in the trial. While these 
two sex-role categories are similar in their 
disposition to behave in a feminine manner, 
they differ in their acceptance of cultural 
stereotypes of appropriate masculine behav- 
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, ior. The FFs are not motivated to reject all 

traits that are not masculine, as reflected 

vin their scores on the Gough Femininity 
scale. They are capable of accepting their 
own femininity, and thus are not aroused by 
the introduction of the homosexual material 
in the trial. 

The combined version of the trial resulted 
in a marked change in the FFs’ responses. 

+ These subjects were unique among the four 
sex-role categories in reducing the percentage 
of guilty findings to 35% when both arousal 
materials were introduced. This is the only 
instance where the percentage of guilty 
findings fell below 50% in any version of the 
case. The FFs ignored the homosexual refer- 
ences in the trial until the judge intervened 
with what the FFs apparently perceived as 

» an attack upon the defendant, not in terms 
of the alleged crime of treason, but in terms 
of a personal morality that related to the 
suggestion of homosexuality. Since 65% of 
the FFs found the defendant guilty when the 
intervention of the trial judge was present 
alone, it is clear that the interaction of the 
two types of arousal materials caused the 
differential response pattern in the FFs. The 
FFs, in this version of the case, allowed the 
tangential issue of homosexuality to direct 
them toward a not guilty finding. They over- 
reacted to a sense of “injustice” on the 
grounds of a peripheral impugnment of the 
defendant’s character. 

Lansky has postulated the mechanism of 
denial to explain the defensive style invoked 
by the FFs. This rationale Might be accepted 

« in this study to explain the “denial” of guilt 

by the FFs in the AH version. The apparent 
lack of reaction to the homosexual material 
by the FFs (55% guilty findings in the aH 
version) leads to the contlusion that the 
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moral charge by the judge in combination 
with the homosexual references results in a 
rejection of guilty findings. 

The interaction between the homosexual 
evidence and the presence of the judge’s in- 
structions seems inconsistent with the Miller 
and Swanson formulation. If males who earn 
feminine scores on the Franck test are 
“unconsciously feminine” in the psychoana- 
lytic sense of “beneath the layer of repres- 
sion,” and if unconsciously feminine males 
invoked defense mechanisms to manage the 
threat of the homosexual suggestion, then the 
strength of these defense mechanisms should 
not be as strongly influenced by other varia- 
tions in the trial stimulus as it in fact is. 
While this study may not be a crucial test 
of the Miller and Swanson theory, it does 
cast doubt upon the defensive formulation. 

LY 
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INTERACTIVE EFFECTS OF SELF-ESTEEM AND 
TASK DIFFICULTY ON SOCIAL CONFORMITY ' 


KENNETH J. GERGEN aAxv RAYMOND A. BAUER 
Harvard University 


While a linear relationship between self-esteem and susceptibility to social 
influence has often been found among male populations, this relationship has 
not generally been found among females. The present study was based on 
earlier indications that the relationship in female populations might be curvi- 
linear in nature. It was further predicted that the curvilinear relationship 
would occur under task conditions in which judgments were of moderate 
difficulty. Under both high- and low-difficulty task conditions, it was hypothe- 
sized that conformity in general would be less and unrelated to self-esteem 
level. Evidence from 2 studies, in which 67 females were influenced to change 
their judgments of artworks, largely supported the theoretical speculations. 


One of the more stable findings relating 
personality and social influence is a linear 
relationship between level of self-esteem and 
conformity. Janis (1954), Berkowitz and 
Lundy (1957), Janis and Field (1959), Les- 
ser and Abelson: (1959), and Linton and 
Graham (1959) have all found that persons 
low in self-esteem are more persuasible than 
those whose self-regard is more substantial. 
However, such findings have been almost 
totally limited to male populations. When 
female populations have been used, significant 
correlations between self-esteem and persuasi- 
bility have been virtually nonexistent. Until a 
recent study by Cox and Bauer (1964), there 
Was little to explain this enigma. These in- 
vestigators unexpectedly found a strong curvi- 
linear relationship between self-esteem and 
persuasibility.* Contrary to low-self-esteem 
males who seem to seek social approval 
through acquiescence, low-self-esteem females 
were interpersorally defensive and rigid when 
confronted with opinions differing from their 
Own. In essence, the syndrome of low self- 
esteem for females may differ from that of 
males. The present experiment is an attempt 
to overcome some of the methodological prob- 
lems inherent in the earlier work, and to test 


1 This research was supported by funds from the 
National Science Foundation (GS-562). We are 
indebted to Christina Platt and Julia Spring for 
their services in carrying out experimental pro- 
cedures, 

2 This finding was also supported in a study of 
reactions to television commercials, reported in an 
unpublished manuscript by J. A. Barach, at the 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 
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the relationship between self-esteem and per- 
suasibility for females in a controlled labora- 
tory setting. 

It also seems useful to consider the range 
of situations in which a curvilinear relation- 
ship is most likely to be found. At least one 
relevant set of variables has to do with the 
nature of the stimulus about which judg- 
ments are formed and/or altered. For exam- 
ple, responsiveness to social influence has 
commonly been found to be a linear function 
of task complexity (Asch, 1958; Blake, Hel- 
son, & Mouton, 1956; Coleman, Blake, & 
Mouton, 1958; Hochbaum, 1954; London & 
Lim, 1964). The general rationale for such 
findings is contained in Hochbaum’s (1954) 
statement that “a person’s dependence on so- 
cial referents is inversely related to his confi- 
dence in his competence to judge the issue in 
question [p. 6793.” In this light, how might 
females differing in self-esteem react to social 
influence under tasks varying in complexity? 
Data from the Cox and Bauer (1964) study 
suggested that under simple task conditions 
persons may be sufficiently confident in their 
Judgments that personal styles may play little 
role. However, as task difficulty increases 
persons may become increasingly sensitive to 
the opinions of others; personality styles 
should begin to function, and level of self- 
esteem should begin to exert its effects. 

The discussion thus far may be summarized 
in the form of two hypotheses upon which the 
present study attempted to shed light: 

1. While under simple task conditions fe- 
male subjects will not differ in conformity as 
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2 function of self-esteem level, under condi- 
tions of moderate task difficulty, the relation- 
between self-esteem and conformity will 
curvilinear. Females in the medium-self- 
esteem range will be most persuasible. 

2, At all levels of self-esteem, conformity 
will be greater under a moderately difficult 
than an easy task. 

As will be noted, the above hypotheses are 

2 limited to simple and moderately difficult task‘ 
conditions. During the execution of the ex- 
periment designed to test these hypotheses, 
the question arose as to whether the curvi- 
linear relationship would hold if task diffi- 
culty were indefinitely increased. The litera- 
ture on task difficulty and persuasibility 

strongly suggests that any increment in task 
difficulty will produce a corresponding increase 
+ in the person’s reliance on others for informa- 
tion. On the other hand, it seems that if a 
person were engaged in a virtually insoluble 
© task, another’s opinions would add little in 
| the way of useful information, and sensitivity 
to others would thereby lose its functional 
value. In essence, as a task becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult, one might expect a shift in 
‘problem-solving strategy away from depend- 
| ing on others for useful information (ct. 
Bruner, Goodnow, & Austin, 1957). For pres- 
ent purposes, two results might be expected 
from such a shift in strategy. First, rather 
than the linear relationship so often sug- 
gested, if a task is made exceedingly complex 
one might predict the development of a curvi- 
linear relationship between social conformity 
and task difficulty. Under mOderately difficult 
# task conditions, the greatest conformity would 
be evidenced. The second implication relates 
to the effects of self-esteem. Similar to simple 
fask conditions, when a task becomes inordi- 
nately difficult and decisions become arbi- 
trary, persons should again become immune 
to personal influence. Individual differences 
in self-esteem should again fail to predict 
amount of conformity. This latter discussion 
Can be summazized in thé form of two addi- 
tional hypotheses: 
| 3. Conformity will be less under an ex- 
“tremely difficult task than a moderately diffi- 
: Cult task. 
© 4. Under extremely difficult task conditions, 
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subjects will not differ in conformity as a 
function of self-esteem level. 


ঢু MetHoD 

The experiment was carried out in two phases. 
In the initial phase the focus was on comparing the 
differential reactions to social influence of {female 
subjects varying in self-esteem under simple and 
moderately difficult task conditions. All subjects 
participated under both conditions of task difficulty. 
However, it was not until the initial phase of the 
study was almost complete that the decision was 
made to assess conformity under high-difficulty task 
conditions. In order to ensure that this phase of the 
study was comparable to the first with respect to 
the number of tasks in which subjects participated, 
these latter subjects were also tested under simple 
task conditions. In both phases of the study order 
of tasks was counterbalanced. Thus, the study can 
be viewed as consisting of two factorial designs, 
cach composed of two levels of task difficulty (low 
versus moderate or low versus high difficulty) and 
three levels of self-etteem (low, medium, and high). 
In addition, certain comparisons can also be made 
between results obtained in the, two phases. 


Subjects 


Ninety-three females from a small teachers col- 
lege were administered the Janis and Field (1959) 
test of self-esteem. From the distribution of self- 
esteem scores, subjects from the upper, middle, and 
lower thirds were randomly selected and invited to 
participate in a study concerning artistic judgment. 
Of the 70 subjects who subsequently participated in 
the experiment, 3 were dropped from the data 
analysis due to their suspicion of the experimental 
manipulations. 


Procedure 


Each subject arrived at the experimental site k 
alone, but moments later was joined by a second 
female, who was introduced as an art major from a 
neighboring university. The art major was actually 
an experimental accomplice wif'se behavior was 
standard across all experimental conditions.“The ex- 
perimenter introduced the study as stemming from 
a concern with mediocre standards of ‘artistic excel- 
lence in thé United States. Relevant to this concern 
with standards of aesthetic judgment, the two par- 
ticipants were told that they were to make judg- 
ments of a series of paintings. During this task the 
participants were to learn about each other's judg- 
ments. This was in preparation for a later con- 
frontation in which their judgments were to be 
discussed and compared to those made by a group 
of art experts. 

The subject and the accomplice were then led to 
separate experimental booths. The subject was shown 
a volume which contained color photographs of 16 
pairs of abstract paintings. The paintings were the 
products of graduate art students in another area 
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of the country and were thus unfamiliar to the 
subjects. The subject was told that she would have 
to make comparisons between each pair of paintings 
on the basis of criteria supplied by the experi 
menter. She was then shown a panel on which ap- 
peared 10 buttons and 10 lights. In each case her 
judgments were to be indicated by pressing 1 of the 
10 buttons. It was also demonstrated to the subject 
that the panel was mechanically connected to simi- 
lar panels in possession of the experimenter and the 
partner, and that by throwing a switch she could 
communicate her judgments to both of them. 

The first task was then described to the subject. 
It was one of the three following types: 

Low-Difficulty task. Some paintings clearly con- 
tained more of a color best described as “red- 
orange" than others. The subject's task was to judge 
which painting in each pair contained more of the 
color. The judgment could be indicated by pressing 
1 of the 10 buttons. lf the painting to the right 
contained considerably more of the color than the 
one to the left, the subject was instructed that she 
might want to press the button on the extreme right 
of the panel; if the two paintings were relatively 
similar with respect to coloration, a button toward 
the center of the panel might be depressed, and 
s0 on. It was felt tkat judgments on this task were 
highly dependent on physical reality and would thus 
be accompanied by a high degree of confidence. 

Moderate-Difficulty task, For this task the sub- 
ject was to compare each pair of paintings on the 
dimension of “creativeness.” A button was to be 
pressed according to which of each pair the subject 
felt to be the most “original or imaginative.” While 
on one hand persons seem to have fairly well-defined 
categories for making such decisions (cf. Gergen & 
Breger, 1965), on the other such judgments are not 
confidently anchored in physical reality. 

High-Difficulty task. Here the subject was to com- 
pare each of the paintings on a dimension of 
“gesthetic goodness.” This rating was to be a com- 
. posite judgment based on four separate subdimen- 
sions: proportion or balance among the various 
forms in the painting, use of color, skillfullness of 
technique, and the expressiveness of the painting. 
Since each of these criteria is highly subjective and 
since making a Mmposite judgment in a rapid 
period ot time presents many additional complexi- 
ties, it was felt that decisions on this task would be 
accompanied vy a very low level of confidence. 

For each pair of paintings in each task in which 
the subject participated, two judgments were re- 
quired. She was told that on a signal from the 
experimenter she and her partner would each turn 
to the first pair of test paintings. At this signal an 
electric timer, situated in front of the subject, would 
be activated. The subject was to make an immediate 
or “snap” judgment and to press a button to indi- 
cate her judgment. When she pressed the button the 
timer would be stopped. In order to justify this 
procedure, the subject was told that the study was 
also concerned with the amount of time required to 
make immediate decisions about works of art. She 
Was advised to press the button which most closely 
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represented her initial judgment as it would alsa 
provide a convenient aid to memory in the discus 
sions following the experiment. However, she was 
told, the snap decision would be a private one and 
would register on neither her partner's nor the ex 
perimenter’s apparatus. In actuality, the experimenter 
monitored these initial judgments on her panel in 
the adjoining room. As a distinct advantage over 
many methods for assessing conformity, the sub- 
ject's initial judgment could thus serve to establish 
a base line against which to assess the effects of 
subsequent social influence pressures. 

The subject was then told that the second judg- 
ment was to be a “more considered one.” It was to 
be indicated by pressing both the button and a 
switch at a signal to be given by the experimenter 
approximately 30 seconds aiter the snap decision. 
Throwing the switch at the same time the button 
was pressed would ostensibly deliver the subject's 
decision to both the partner and the experimenter. 
The subject found, however, that the way in which 
the apparatus was constructed made {It necessary for 
Ler to see her partner’s “decision” in each case be- 
fore she communicated her judgment to the partner 
and the experimenter. The “partner’s decision” was 
registered on the series of 10 lights corresponding 
to the 10 buttons on the subject's panel. 

The apparatus was so arranged that the “partner's 
decision” was, in actuality, under the control of the 
experimenter. Based on the initial judgment of the 
subject, the experimenter would systematically de- 
termine the amount of discrepancy the subject was 
to find between her initial rating and the partner's 
more considered decision. Thus, on 14 of the 15 
test pairs the subject found that the partner’s “‘con- 
sidered decision” differed from her initial decision. In 
each of these instances the subject found that the 
partner had pressed a button from one to four posi- 
tions toward the opposite end of the panel. The 
magnitude of the discrepancies from trial to trial 
was preplanned, and this pattern was the same for 
all subjects and for all task conditions. 

Aiter participating in both tasks, the subject 
answered several qryestions about the tasks and about 
possible suspicion of the manipulations. The experi- 
ment was then explained in detail, the subject 
pledged to secrecy, and payment made for partici- 
pation. 


2 RESULTS 
Phase I 


As will be recalled, all subjects in this 
phuse of the experiment participated in both 
the low- and moderate-difficulty tasks. Before 
examining the major results, it is useful to 
inquire as to whether the two tasks were per- 
ceived to differ in difficulty. All subjects had 
been asked to rate on a 4-point scale the de- 
gree of difficulty they experienced in rating 
the pictures. Analysis of variance revealed 
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fy0, 1. Conforfnity as a function of self-esteem level 
and task difficulty. 
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that subjects rated the moderately difficult 
task as significantly (p < .05) more difficult 
than the low-difficulty task. Further confirm- 
ing evidence was available in the form of the 
amount of time required by subjects to come 
to a snap decision regarding the pictures. In 
the low-difficulty task the mean reaction time 
(total for all pictures) was 46.8 seconds, 
whereas in the moderate-difficulty task it was 
56.9 seconds; the difference between the two 
is significant at beyond the .05 level. The 
manipulation of task difficulty, then, appears 
to have been quite successful. 

There were two major hypotheses to be 
tested in this phase of study. It was first 
predicted that while under Simple task con- 
ditions self-esteem would not be related to 
degree of conformity, under moderately diffi- 
cult task conditions the relationship between 
self-esteem and conformity would be curvi- 
linear. Further, it was predicted that con- 
formity would be greater when the task was 
moderately difficult than when it was simple. 
Conformity was measured by the degree: to 
which the subject would alter her initial judg- 
ments about paintings in the direction of 
her partner’s decisions. For each subject, the 
discrepancy between the button chosen before 
and after being informed of her partner's de- 
cision was summed for the series of 15 judg- 
ments; counterconformity was subtracted 
from this total, 


The results for subjects in this phase ap- 
pear in Table 1 and are featured graphically 
Fp Figure 1. Conformity scores for subjects 

the present phase of the study were sub- 
jected to a Type I (Lindquist, 1956) analy- 
sis of variance. The results of this analysis 
are found in Table 1. As depicted in the 
figure, the relationship between self-esteem 
and conformity under moderately difficult 
task conditions is in the predicted curvilinear 
direction. However, contrary to expectation, 
it is also noted that the same curvilinear rela- 
tionship is found in the low-difficulty task 
condition. The significant (p < 025) main 
effect for self-esteem level lends statistical 
support to the curvilinear relation between 
self-esteem and conformity. Individual cell 
comparisons indicate that the greater part of 
this significance is contributed by the differ- 

[ * 


TABLE 1 
a 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS,* ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE OF CONFORMITY 


Self-Esteem level 


Task difficulty 


© Analysis of variance: Phase I 


Source df MS F 
Between Ss (77) 
‘High, medium, low 2 |183.58 | 4.92* 
self-esteem (B) 
Error (b) ES 37.31 
Within S$: 7 
Easy ই moderate 1 | 1097.13 | 26.28** 
difficulty (A) 
AXB 2 55 
Error (w) 75 7.50 


* Hartley test for heterogeneity of variance, ns, 
* p < .025. 
**p <.001 
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ence between the medium- and high-self- 
esteem groups (p < .001). The difference be- 
tween the medium- and low-self-esteem groups 
is not significant, and, more supportive of the 
hypothesis, the high- and low-self-esteem sub- 
jects do not differ in conformity. In summary, 
then, the relationship between self-esteem and 
conformity tends to be curvilinear regardless 
of whether the task is simple or moderately 
difficult. 

The prediction of greater conformity in the 
moderately difficult task than in the low- 
difficulty task was fully supported by the re- 
sults. In all self-esteem conditions the results 
were in the predicted direction, and the rele- 
vant main effect is significant at beyond the 
.001 level. 


Phase II 


In this phase of the study a secohd group 
of subjects participated in both the low- and 
high-difficulty tasks. Independent checks on 
the efficacy of the manipulations again proved 
successful. Following the experiment sub- 
jects in this phase rated the high-difficulty 
task as significantly (p < .05) more difficult 
than the low-difficulty task. Completion time 
for the snap decision also differed appropri- 
ately between the two tasks (p < .05). 

There were again two predictions to be 
tested. Tt was first anticipated that there 
would be no difference in conformity between 
the low- versus the high-difficulty tasks and, 
second, that under both low- and high-diffi- 
culty tasks there would be no significant re- 
lationship between self-esteem and conform- 
ity. The means and standard deviations for 
conformity scoi#s in these various conditions 
can be found in Table 1. A Type I analysis 
of variance was again used, and the results of 
this analysis fully support the eypectations. 
No main effects due to task difficulty or self- 
esteem nor any significant interactions 
emerged from the analysis. Indeed, the highest 
F ratio was only 1.48 (p < .40). 


Phase I-Phase II Comparisons 


Further information can be gained by com- 
paring certain results from the two phases of 
the study. First it is useful to establish the 
comparability of the samples used in the two 
studies. Although subjects were drawn from 


the same population, the first phase of the 
study was conducted prior to the second. Such 
comparability would be indicated if subjects 
conformed equally on the low-difficulty task, 
that is, that task which was common to both 
phases. A 2 (Experimental Phase) X 3 (Self- 
Esteem Level) analysis of variance was thus 
performed on the conformity scores for the 
low-difficulty task. The results indicated no 


‘significant effects due to phase differences or, 


self-esteem. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the conformity scores in the simple 
task for Phase II did not have the general 
curvilinear trend appearing in Phase I. When 
the scores for these two samples are collapsed, 
the curvilinear trend resulting from self-es- 
teem is not found to be significant (F< 
1.51). Thus, while scores in the simple task 
do fall in a curvilinear pattern in Phase I of 
the study, this pattern fails to replicate in 
Phase II. 

The second comparison of major interest is 
between conformity on the moderate- versus 
the high-difficulty tasks. Before examining 
this difference, however, it is first important 
to know whether the high-difficulty task was 
perceived as more difficult than the moderate- 
difficulty task. Since subjects had rated each 
task in comparison to the low-difficulty task 
on only a 4-point scale, a simple comparison 
of the scale ratings of task difficulty used by 
the two groups was inappropriate. More ap- 
propriate was a comparison of the amount of 
time spent by each group in reaching the ini- 
tial or snap decision. A t-test comparison of 
the mean lateficy time between the two 
groups, greater for the high-difficulty than 
the moderate-difficulty subjects, was just shy 
of reaching significance (p < .06, two-tailed 
test). In order to shed additional light on the 
perceived difference between the two tasks, a 
group of 12 independent raters was exposed 
to both the high- and moderate-difficulty 
tasks. Ten of the 12 rated the high-difficulty 
task more difficult. 

In turning to conformity differences be- 
tween the two conditions, t6: be consistent 
with the hypothesis subjects in the moderate- 
difficulty task should have demonstrated 
greater conformity than those in the high- 
difficulty task. To illustrate this difference, 
the conformity means for the high-difficulty 
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task conditions have been added to Figure 1. 
‘ \ As can be seen, the difference is in the pre- 

dicted direction for two of the three levels of 
+ “self-esteem. As might be suspected, the two- 
Way analysis of variance comparing subjects 
In the two conditions did not yield a main 
effect (F < 1.60) for differences in task diffi- 
culty. However, if the analysis is limited to 
the low- and medium-self-esteem groups, the 
difference between the moderate- and high-e 
difficulty groups is just shy of reaching the 
customary level of statistical significance (p 
< .07). Thus, while these results give partial 
support to the curvilinear relationship be- 
tween task difficulty and conformity, the find- 
ings for high-self-esteem subjects are worthy 
Of special consideration. 


| oR 


DIscuUsSION 


One of the major propositions underlying 
the present study was that among females the 
«relationship of self-esteem to persuasibility is 
altered as task difficulty increases. Specifi- 
| Cally, it was felt that under very simple and 
highly complex tasks, differences in self-es- 
teem would not differentially predict conform- 
«ity; however, under moderately difficult task 
conditions a curvilinear relationship would 
emerge between self-esteem and conformity. 
Indeed, the results in the medium-difficulty 
task condition do lend support to the curvi- 
linear hypothesis. While the high- and low- 
self-esteem subjects did not differ from each 
other in conforming behavior, the medium- 
self-esteem subjects were most conforming. 
Also in line with predictions} the curvilinear 
relationship was not evidenced in the high- 
difficulty task condition. 

The one finding that is at variance with 
Prediction was the curvilinear relationship 
between self-esteem and conformity in the 
simple task condition. Although this result 
‘did not replicate in the second phase of the 
experiment, the finding is deserving of atten- 
‘tion. Given that the task was perceived as 

least difficult, nd elicited least conformity, 


3 Tt should be noted that Cohen (1959) has also 
Proposed that both high- and low-self-esteem persons 
‘demonstrate certain styles of interpersonal defensive- 
Tess. However, the inadequacies of his rationale in 
the present instance have been discussed by Cox 
and Bauer (1964). 

¥ 
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the most probable explanation is that the 
low-difficulty task did not reach simple 
enough proportions to dampen the effects of 
tlf-esteem. Further research might profitably 
explore the self-esteem-conformity relation. 
ship under task conditions of a less complex 
variety. 

It was also predicted that regardless of 
self-esteem level, the relationship between task 
difficulty and conformity would be curvi- 
linear. While conformity was expected to 
increase as the task became more complex up 
to a certain point, it was expected to abate 
as the task became extremely difficult. The 
fhajority of the data support this prediction. 
When exposed to the moderately difficult task, 
subjects conformed significantly more than 
when confronted with the simple task. In 
addition, when subjects were exposed to the 
simple task they *were no more persuasible 
than when working at the highly difficult 
task. When the low- and medium-self-esteem 
subjects were considered alone, the compari- 
son of the moderate- versus high-difficulty 
task was just shy of reaching significance at 
the .05 level. The one result which is thus at 
variance with prediction was obtained in the 
high-self-esteem group. Here greatest con- 
formity was found in the high-difficulty task. 

This latter result seems reasonable if one 
considers more closely the relationship be- 
tween task difficulty and self-esteem. The psy- 
chological counterpart of increasing task dif- 
ficulty is said to be a decrease in one’s feel- 
ings of self-confidence. However, it is by no 
means clear that a standard increment in 
task difficulty produces an equal decrement in 
self-confidence across all levels of self-esteem. 
While the results did not indicate pefceptual 
differences between low- and medium-self- 
esteenr sypjects, the finding that high-self- 
esteem subjects conform most under highly 
difficult task conditions does suggest a differ- 
ential perception of the task. Such subjects 
may be more reticent than others to relin- 
quish their position of enhanced self-confi- 
dence. In essence, high-self-esteem subjects 
may have subjectively felt that the task was 
only moderately difficult. Evidence suggesting 
this view was found in the data related to task 
completion time. In the high-difficulty condi- 
tion, high-self-esteem subjects more rapidly 
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reached a solution, presumably finding the 
task easier, than either of the other self-es- 
teem groups in this condition. Unfortunately 
the statistical analysis reveals that the find 
ing is at best only suggestive. 

The present study has implicitly been 
based on the assumption that subjects were 
primarily involved in a problem-solving ac- 
tivity. In this sense, either extreme in self- 
esteem might function to inhibit the seeking 
out of relevant information from others. On 
the other hand, in many of those studies that 
have found a linear relationship between 
level of self-esteem and persuasibility, the 
stimulus situations employed may have fos- 
tered a greater consideration for social soli- 
darity. The possibility thus emerges that the 
curvilinear relationship between self-esteem 
and persuasibility found in the present study 
may be a function of the, particular setting 
employed rather than the sex of the subjects.* 
A study in which sex, self-esteem, and ex- 
perimental set are simultaneously considered 
would seem a next important step in deter- 
mining the link between self-esteem and social 
conformity. 


+R. Nisbett and A. Gordon, in a personal com- 
munication, November, 1965, report that, under con- 
ditions in which the source of influence does not 
provide supporting arguments for a position taken, 
a curvilinear relationship is found between self- 
esteem and persuasibility among both male and 
female populations. 
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THE ANAL CHARACTER: 
A REBEL IN THE DISSONANCE FAMILY: 
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This investigation maintains that anal characters will not conform to Festinger’s 
dissonance theory, but will base judgments on internal rather than external 
standards. In a modified replication of Festinger and Carlsmith's (1959) 
experiment, 67 Ss were preselected for high and low anality. 2 levels of 
privation were manipulated. Hypotheses predicting an interaction between 
privation and anality were confirmed. High-anal Ss under conditions of dis- 
sonance and high privation responded to boring tasks by increased dislike 
compared with low anals, and under low privation by increased liking. Predic- 
tions for high anals run counter to dissonance theory. An alternate explana- 
tion, embracing reactions of both groups, is examined. 


In expounding his theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance, Festinger (1957) made note of the 
possible impact of personality differences on 
the way people react to the existence of dis- 
sonance. However, the theory, developed on 
a nomothetic model, is not centrally con- 
cerned with individual differences and does 
not pretend to deal with them systematically. 
This paper will attempt to focus on such dif- 
ferences. It will examine the mediation of 
dissonance in connection with the personality 
constellation of the anal character. 

Festinger (1957) holds that the magnitude 
of dissonance varies inversely with the de- 
gree of justification for performing incon- 
gruent behavior; that is, if one has little rea- 
Son to perform distasteful behavior, the dis- 
comfort in doing so is relatively great. The 
greater the discomfort, the greater the drive 
to reduce it. Behavior, once performed, can- 
not be undone; therefore, to attain conso- 
nance, the element most likely to undergo 
change, dissonance theorists claim, is one’s 
attitude. This leads to the paradoxical predic- 
tion that the more inconsequential the induce- 
ment to perform discrepant behavior, such as 
an aversive task, the more a person will-like 
that task. 


1 Based on az doctoral dissertation prepared for 
the Department of Psychology, Graduate School of 
Arts and Science, New York University. The author 
Wishes to thank Irving Sarnoff, sponsor, Philip 
Zimbardo, and Leo Goldberger for their encourage- 
ment and assistance. 

2Now at the Olive View Hospital, Olive View, 
California. 
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An experiment by Festinger and Carlsmith 
(1959) put this prediction to the test. All 
subjects were pated through two tasks which 
a control group judged as boring. Subjects in 
the high-dissonance condition were offered a 
low reward ($1) for telling the incoming sub- 
ject (a confederate) that the experiment was 
“fun.” In the low-dissonance condition, sub- 
jects were offered $20. The investigators pre- 
dicted and found that the smaller the reward, 
the more subjects liked the tasks; that is, 
where justification for talking to the stooge 
was low, dissonance occurred, which was re- 
duced by a positive change in opinion about 
the boring tasks. 

Since arousal of dissonance is an intraindi- 
vidual phenomenon, it seems appropriate to 
attempt to clarify such paradoxical results by 
recourse to knowledge about personality. A 
reasonable assumption is that interaction be- 
tween experimenter and subject (Rosenberg, 
1965) might account at least in part for such 
unexpected outcomes. The forced-compliance 
paradign: suggests commitment by the subject 
to disagreeable behavior under conditions of 
indirect pressure from an authority figure. 
The very notion of compliance presupposes 
interpersonal interaction and furnishes forced- 
compliance experiments with a toehold in the 
field of personality. Thus, certain subjects 
might be expected to yield to the indirect de- 
mands of an experimenter, while others would 
resist such demands. Dissonance theory has 
nothing to say about who will be a “yielder,” 
who a “nonyielder.” Freud (1959a), however, 
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in his description of the anal character has 
provided us with the prototype of the non- 
yielder or oppositional personality. 

Freud was the first (1938, 1959a) to infer 
a systematic relationship between a triad of 
adult characteristics—obstinacy, parsimony, 
and orderliness—and early childhood training 
during the postulated psychosexual stage of 
anal development. That these three traits are 
correlationally connected has been shown by 
Finney (1963) in a study of the anal char- 
acter in children. Freud (1959a) linked ob- 
stinacy to interest in defecation on the 
grounds that infants could behave with “‘great 
self-will about parting with their stools [p. 
46].” He held that interest in money is a 
sublimation of, and orderliness a reaction 
formation against, interest in feces. 

Since Freud’s early description, the constel- 
lation of traits attributable to the arial char- 
acter has been expanded. Certain writers, such 
as Jones (1961); have attempted to show 
that orderliness, by extension, may result in 
clarity of thinking. This notion is in accord 
with the finding that the obsessive-compulsive 
character, said to develop from the anal stage, 
usually obtains high F+ scores on the Ror- 
schach (Rickers-Ovsiankina, 1960; Ror- 
schach, 1942), indicating not only good real- 
ity contact but also the capacity to structure 
ambiguous material with competence and 
clarity. 

Fenichel (1945) maintained that a genetic 
relation exists between time and feces as well 
as between money and feces. He claimed that 
the child acquires the ideas of order and dis- 
order regarding time from the intervals at 
Which defecatiom takes place and from how 
long the process takes. Fenichel held that dis- 
turbances in anal personality may lead to 
stinginess or prodigality with either time or 
money and sometimes to both attitudes alter- 
nately. 

Another tendency of the person high in 
anality is to internalize the values expressed 
in social training as he takes Pleasure in mas- 
tering anal impulses. Thus, the anal-retentive 
(as opposed to the anal-expulsive) type is far 
more likely to lean on his own value system 
than to depend on outer standards. Couch 
and Keniston (1960) postulated and found 
marked personality differences between yea- 


sayers and naysayers. After completing a 
clinical study on the two types, they attrib- 
uted the differences to opposite resolutions of © 
the anal problems around control of impulses. 
In their opinion, the negativism of the anal- 
retentive character (the naysayer) is closely 
linked with a tendency to repudiate external 
standards and to internalize controls. There- 
fore, one should expect less compliance and ‘ 
greater adherence to his own views from this « 
type of person than from others. 

The above description of the anal character 
is not intended to be exhaustive, but lists 
primary anal traits relevant to the present 
study. Freud (1920) has specified the condi- 
tions that might render those traits most 
pronounced. In 1915, after postulating spe- 
cific stages of infantile development, Freud 
predicted that intense gratification or frus- « 
tration at any single stage would lead to cer- 
tain enduring character patterns, and that, 
given anxiety or stress, an individual would 
tend to regress to the stage at which gratifi- 
Cation or frustration was greatest. Under con- 
ditions where supplies are taken from the anal 
character (conditions of privation), a mild 
regression to the anally fixated stage should 
occur, anal traits should be heightened, and 
Such a person should respond negatively to 
Privation. Under conditions of reward, the 
potential reactions of the anal type are less 
clear. Nevertheless, where tension is created 
by the possibility of winning money, one can 
speculate that the anal character should find 
gratification in reward through alleviation of 
tension, in accordance with Freud’s constancy 
principle. 


PINPOINTING THE SILENT VARIABLES 


To demonstrate how the anal traits just 
described might have a bearing on the medi- 
ation of dissonance, it is necessary to point 
Up certain variables that operate silently in 
forced-compliance experiments, yet interact 
with personality variables. These “silent” 
Variables are: 0) - 

1. An outer reference point,’ identified by 
the position of the experimenter, usually at 
odds with that of the subject. Tn some experi- 
ments, this reference point is recognized and 
made operational by a bogus consensus or 
falsified opinion (Asch, 1951; Deutsch & 
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Gerard, 1955; Fisher & Lubin, 1958; Zim- 
bardo, 1960). In many other experiments, 
however, it is implied but not specified. 

Such an implied reference point exists in 
the Festinger and Carlsmith (1959) experi- 
ment cited above. After the subjects had 
conversed with the confederate, but before 
they rated attitudes toward the tasks, the 
experimenter said, “IT hope you did enjoy it 
[the experiment]. Most of our subjects tell us 
afterward that they found it quite interesting 
[p. 206] .” Although this remark, as far as the 
students were concerned, was quite casual, the 
investigators point out that it was made to 
facilitate a change in attitude. It is the type 
of hidden reference point at issue here. The 
person high in anality, accustomed to rely on 
his own value systems, should be less influ- 
enced than others by such unidentified or 
“Silent” reference points. 

2. Pressure’ to yield to the experimenter is 
usually exerted by the experimenter’s com- 
ments, instructions, and by his requests to 
the subject to perform discrepant behavior. 
The subject usually is faced with the choice 
of pleasing the experimenter and getting on 
with the experiment or of refusing to perform 
the discrepant behavior, thus sabotaging the 
research. Usually the pressure is great, the 
choice minimal. 

3. Ambiguity occurs at several points in 
the forced-compliance paradigm, particularly 
in connection with the two variables just 
enumerated. Certainly, ambiguity is at its 
height where the subject.is harnessed into a 
behavior he dislikes while led to believe he 
has free choice. Ambiguity also occurs at the 
point of final attitude rating where the sub- 
ject is confronted by discrepant cognitions 
between what he once thought and just now 
performed. Here, the postbehavioral ambi- 
guity stems from the fact that consistency 
can be derived in two ways—by adhering. to 
one’s original stand, or by changing one’s 
opinion to conform to one’s behavior. Since 
dissonance theory postulates a drive to reduce 
inconsistency; in such situations the subject 
is driven in two directions. This opens a 
Wedge for individual differences to emerge. 
Dissonance theory deals with only one mode 
of gaining consonance—by aligning opinion 
With behavior—on the grounds that behavior, 
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once performed, cannot be undone, and there- 
fore resists change more than attitude. The 
dheory bypasses the second mode of gaining 
consonance—that of holding to one’s initial 
position. 

From the foregoing analysis, it would seem 
that the anal character, guided primarily by 
internal value systems, should reject external 
standards; considered oppositional, should 
pit himself against pressure; described as 
orderly in thought, should meet ambiguity 
with clarity; being parsimonious, should re- 
spond negatively to privation; and being 
sObstinate, should adhere to his own opinion. 

Thus, it would appear that there are 
pockets in the dissonance experimental para- 
digm in which subjects high in anal character 
traits would react in ways that differ from 
other spbjects. Therefore, if one were to 
create experimentally a situation in which 
persons high in anality were led to expect a 
high reward for performing a disagreeable 
task and were then subjected to relatively 
drastic privation, one would expect, from 
psychoanalytic theory, that they would re- 
spond to privation with marked dislike and 
would express a more disgruntled opinion than 
those for whom reward and privation had 
less intense meaning. 

Such a prediction, when applied to the 
forced-compliance paradigm, would be op- 
posite to predictions from dissonance theory. 
For dissonance experimenters (Brehm & 
Cohen, 1962; Festinger & Carlsmith, 1959) 
have shown that tension created by disso- 
nance leads subjects in low-reward conditions 
to like an aversive task better than do those 
in high-reward conditions. is pases the 
problem of hierarchy of motivation in select- 
ing the tension to be reduced. It"is held here 
that anal characters, under conditions of mild 
anxiety or privation on the one hand, or 
gratification on the other, will respond prima- 
rily to instinctual needs, in accordance with 
Freudian theory, and that their cognitive 
needs will differ from those postulated by 
dissonance theory. 


HYPOTHESES 


The following hypotheses derive from the 
above review: 
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Hypothesis I 


Under conditions of forced compliance and 
high privation, persons high in anality wiN 
tend to dislike a disagreeable task more than 
persons low in anality. 


Hypothesis II 


Under conditions of forced compliance and 
low privation, persons high in anality will 
tend to like a disagreeable task more than 
persons low in anality. 

It should be noted that these predictions 
are interrelated, bear on the expectation of 
an interaction between privation and anality; 
and run counter to dissonance theory for 
those high in anality. 

No enduring pattern of characteristics has 
been recognized for those low in anality. 
Consequently, no a priori predictions from 
personality theory can be made for such 
subjects. The best. available prediction is that 
Subjects low in anality should conform to 
dissonance theory. 


Hypothesis III 


From psychoanalytic theory a prediction 
also can be made that subjects high in anal- 
ity will show more reluctance about giving up 
time than those low in anal traits. In other 
Words, under conditions of both high and 
low privation, persons high in anality will 
be less willing to donate time to an experi- 
ment than those low in anality. 


METHop 


The present experiment, based on a 2X2 design 
with two control. Eroups, was modeled on the 
investigation by Festinger and Carlsmith (1959) 
described earlier. However, the current Version was 
restructured to accommodate two new variables, 
Privation and anality, and two control groups, one 
for high and one for low anality. The Festinger 
and Carlsmith (1959) study had been criticized by 
Janis and Gilmore (1965) on the grounds that the 
high reward was implausible and engendered sus- 
Picion. To counteract this, a chance system of pay- 
ment (rigged) was devised, in the form of a lottery, 
to be described, along with other modifications, in 
the next section. 

A major methodological concern centered around 
devising a tool that would heighten and educe the 
full panoply of the anal character in the laboratory. 
While it was expected that many anal traits would 
be brought into play in connection with dissonance, 
only one, parsimony, was experimentally elicited in 
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the laboratory. This was done by creating tw 
conditions of privation, measured operationally b 
establishing differences between reward expectatio! 
and actual rewards received. These manipulations ar 
described in the section on procedures. J 

Subjects were premeasured for anality 3 by select 
ing high and low scorers on the Ah or hoardin, 
behavior scale of Grygier’s (1956) Dynamic Per 
sonality Inventory. This inventory consists of 32: 
items, subdivided into scales associated with specific 
Patterns of psychosexual development, such as oral 
anal, and phallic patterns, as well as with othe! 
personality features. Subjects are asked to indicate 
whether they like or dislike each item in the 
inventory. 

Although there are six anal scales within the 
inventory, only the hoarding behavior scale was 
used.4 High scores on this scale measure “hoarding 
behavior, anxious possessiveness, and stubborn, cling- 
ing persistence.” 5 Low scores indicate “Jack of con- 
cern with material Possessions, extravagance” (see 
Footnote 5). 

The hoarding behavior scale is composed of the 
following items, randomly distributed throughout 
the test: Ttem 26: undoing all knots (rather than 
cutting the string) ; Ttem 89; collecting stamps; Item 
106: hanging on to old clothes you never wear; 
Ttem 124: spending money on passing pleasures to 
have fun; Item 126: keeping your receipts long 
after you have paid the bills; Item 163: storing 
many old things in case you need them one day; 
Ttem 209: saving boxes or medicine bottles; Item 
212: collecting books, journals, or magazines; Item 
241: collecting coins; Item 288: collecting post- 
cards from your holiday; Ttem 296: keeping a large 
stock of canned goods in your cupboard. 

Percentile cutoff points for admission to the 
sample were held at stringent levels to compensate 
for the fact that no other effort to match per- 


8 Anality, as used in this investigation, refers to 
the anal-retentive as opposed to the anal-expulsive 
type. fis 
‘The Ah scale vas selected for the follow.  ea- 
sons: (a) According to Freudian theory, ‘hoarding 
behavior and stubborn persistence are typical anal 
characteristics and are the most forthright deriva- 
tives of interest in feces; (b) the items on this 
scale are unambiguous and have relatively clear 
Operational definitions; (c) an original attempt to 
use all six anal scales had to be abandoned because 
extensive pretesting yielded an extremely small num- 
ber of subjects, the reason being, according to a 
personal communication from Grygier, that the Ah 
scale tends to correlate negatively with all other 
anal- scales with the possible exception of the Aa 
scale (submissiveness td and rejection of authority) 
and, to some extent, the Ai Scale” (insularity, re- 
serve, and mistrust). 

© Quoted from Grygier’s unpublished manual, dis- 
tributed for research. purposes. A copy of this man- 
ual may be found in an appendix to the doctoral 
dissertation on which this article is based" (cf. Foot- 
note 1). 
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nality variables was envisioned. The criterion for 
igh anality was set at the 773 percentile of 
Grygier’s standardization group for the Ah scale 
and at the 18.66 percentile for low anality. 
The final sample consisted of 67 male under- 
graduates from New York University, with 35 high 
4nd 32 low anals almost evenly distributed in the 
different conditions. 

Nineteen protocols were excluded from the final 
] sample. Prior to eliminating data, the experimenter 
and another doctoral candidate rated all protocols 
} for disqualifying factors. In 11 cases, the decision 
to discard data was based on scientifically manda- 
tory reasons, such as a subject's refusal to make the 
discrepant statements, participation in concurrent 
deception research, regarding the lottery as deliber- 
ately rigged, and similar factors. In 8 other less- 
clear-cut cases, the decision was made to drop 
protocols because subjects were suspicious of the 
lottery. An analysis of variance was computed that 
included not only protocols of all subjects retained 
in the final sdémple but also included protocols of 
the 8 subjects who suspected the lottery. This analy- 
sis yielded results in the same direction and at 
virtually the same levels of significance as for the 
final sample. That is, for the enlarged spurious 
sample, the interaction between anality and priva- 
tion for the major hypotheses reached a signifi- 
cance level of .10>?2> 05. For all other variables, 
significance levels were identical in both samples. 


Procedure 


from the original experiment 
were retained, each lasting 20 minutes. One task 
consisted of turning each peg in a 48-peg board 
one-quarter turn clockwise, then repeating this proc- 
ess; the second consisted of mounting 100 spools 
on spindles, emptying them into a tray and con- 
tinuing this procedure until told to stop. The 
experimenter clocked the subjects for 45 seconds, 
3 minutes after starting and before ending each task. 

Whedfyer feasible, instructions Were played from 
a 4 df Rcorder. Subjects wet told the experiment 
was sponsored by the National Research Founda- 
tion and that its purpose was to analyze industrial 
performance tasks. The experimenter added that, 
because of budget restrictions, funds for paying 
volunteers had been pooled and a Jottery estab- 
lished, giving subjects the opportunity to win a 
larger payment than if the money Were evenly 
distributed. The experimenter indicated that the 
subject might also be a loser. 

Before participating in the 
was shown two dummy lots 
receive nothing, the other entitling him to. $1). 
While he watched, these vere sealed with double 
stick-tape and ‘placed among the other lots so they 


Two boring tasks 


lottery, the subject 
(one entitling him to 


6 The original plan called for a larger sample, but 
the experiment was brought to an abrupt halt due 
to theft of two tape recorders, taped data, taped 
instructions, and other equipment used in connec- 
tion with subjects. i 


would adhere to the box. Each subject drew a lot 
that led him to expect potential maximum winnings 
of $20 and gave him a chance to participate in 
ধা final draw. He received 20 $1 coupons and 
eld these until the tasks were completed. The fact 
that the coupons were redeemable for money was 
emphasized. When the tasks were over, the subject 
was given a punchboard for the final draw. This 
was rigged in such a way that, although a group 
of random numbers were visible representing (false) 
punches made by other subjects, he could only 
punch either $19 or $1, depending on experimental 
condition. Thus, he was forced to relinquish either 
$1 (low privation) or $19 (high privation). 

The experimenter then gave the subject a bogus 
explanation of the experiment, telling him it was 
designed to test the influence of attitude on per- 


«formance. One group (Group A), the experimenter 


added, was given no information about the tasks, 
but the second group (Group B) was led to believe 
the tasks were “fun.” The experimenter then ob- 
served that such statements would be more con- 
vincing coming from the student than coming from 
the experimenter. She handed the subject a sheet 
of paper entitled, unstructions for Group B,” on 
which were typed a number of complimentary re- 
marks about the experiment. The subject was asked 
to phrase these remarks in his own language and 
to record them as spontaneously as possible on a 
tape recorder. He was informed that his statements 
would be played back to the “incoming subject.” 

The guide sheet contained the following state- 
ments: 


The experiment was very enjoyable, I had a lot 
of fun; I enjoyed myself, it was very interesting, 
jt was challenging, it was intriguing, it was 
exciting. 


Except for addition of the phrase, “it was chal- 
Jenging,” the statements duplicated the Festinger and 
Carlsmith guide sheet. However, tape-recording this 
message was a departure from the original model, 
in which each subject confronted the incoming stu- 
dent (a stooge) in person. Another divergence con- 
sisted in the fact that 
subjects were specifically 


crepant message, whereas in the ‘present version the 


Usually subjects readily complied with the experi- 
menter’s request to make the misleading statements. 
Where there was hesitation, compliance was induced 
in three standard probes. Just before the subject 
recorded the discrepant statements, the experimenter 
again reminded him he was recording of his own 
free will. 

When the recording was completed, the experi- 
menter thanked the subject for his participation 
and informed him that most subjects, when the 
experiment Was Over, said they liked it very much. 
(This statement and the experimenter’s request to 
the subject are identified here as the outer reference 


points.) 
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The dependent variables were then presented to 
the subject as a survey conducted by the Univer- 
sity and not associated with the experiment proper. 
A complete disassociation of this survey from the 
experiment, as performed by Festinger and Carl- 
smith (1959), was not feasible due to manpower 
and space shortages. However, the experimenter at- 
tempted to stress such a disassociation by describing 
herself as an “outsider.” She assured the subject 
that the survey would be anonymous, left the 
office while it was being filled out, and suggested 
to the subject that he seal it and take it himself 
to the department concerned. 

Control groups were subjected to quasi-identical 
treatment, except that they recorded only facts on 
tape (name, age, class, occupation, number of 
coupons won) and did not participate in the second 
draw until the experiment was over.” Both experi- 
mental and control groups answered a new and 
extensive postexperimental questionnaire, signed a 
pledge to silence for which they were paid $1, and 
were then fully dehoaxed. 


ASSESSING THE EXP5RIMENTAL 
MANIPULATIONS 


Independent checl.s to assess the experimental 
manipulations probed for boredom of tasks, credi- 
bility of lottery, privation “take,” feelings of choice 
about making discrepant statements, plausibility of 
rewards, arousal of dissonance, and other factors. 
These checks tended to show that the experimental 
inductions were successful. 


Boredom of Tasks 


Two control groups, a high-anal and a low-anal 
control group, rated the tasks as boring or enjoyable 
on a scale ranging from 0 (extremely boring) to 
50 (extremely enjoyable), with 25 at the neutral or 
midpoint. The mean for the high-anal control group 
(M = 23.55) hovered near the midpoint, but was 
slightly negative; the label closest to this mean was 
“mildly boring.” This is in line with the ratings by 
the control group in the Festinger and Carlsmith 
(1959) experiment, where the mean was “only 
Slightly on the negative side” of the neutral point. 

For the low-anal group, on the other hand, the 
average rating was 14.40, and the closest label was 
“very boring.” Because of the 9-point spread be- 
tween average scores of both control groups, a t 
test between means was performed, but fell short 
of significance (t = 2.069, .10 > p> .05). Thus, while 
both control groups may be considered to have 
appraised the tasks negatively, it is legitimate to 
speculate whether dissonance effects might have been 
more readily perceptible had the high-anal subjects 
been subjected to tasks they judged as more boring. 
This issue will be taken up in the discussion section. 
Table 4 lists average ratings for all groups. 


7 Complete procedures, instructions, and other de- 
tails are available in the thesis submitted to New 
York University. 


Privation “Take” 


‘Three questions on the postexperimental question- 
naire probed for feelings of privation, and for all 
three the main effect of privation was highly signifi- 
cant. For reasons of psychological closure, control 
groups were paced through the privation-reward 
manipulations at the end of the experiment and 
were subdivided accordingly for analysis of vari- 
ance of all postexperimental questions. This is 
reflected in the tables below. Since results on all 
three questions tend to parallel each other and are 
discussed in detail elsewhere (see Footnote 7), of 
this batch only the following question will be ana- 
lyzed here: “In relation to giving up coupons, did 
you feel or not feel disappointed? To what degree?” 
The question was rated on an 8-point scale ranging 
from 0 to 7 with 0 at the extreme positive and 1 
at the extreme negative end of the scale. 

Table 1 indicates that the main effect of privation 
was statistically significant beyond the .001 level of 
significance. It can be seen from *he table that 
means of all groups in the high-privation condition 
were higher than corresponding means in the low- 
privation condition and that feelings of disappoint- 
ment were differentially induced at statistically sig- 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND GROUP MEAN SCORES 
DENOTING DEGREE OF DISAPPOINTMENT 
IN RELINQUISHING COUPONS 


Source SS MS F 
Anality (A) 18.18 6.65* 
Privation (B) 79.46 29.06*** 
Discrepancy (C)* 22.32 8.16** 

AXB 2 21 .08 
AXC 8.70 8.70 3.18 
BXC 4,27 4.27 1.56 
AXBXC .9%4 94 34 
Within 161.32 2:73 
Total 286.87 4.35 
Condition TN M SD 
High privation 
High anals 
Experimentals 13 5.08 1.14 
Controls 5 3.80 2.14 
Low anals 
Experimentals 12 3.33 1.80 
Controls 4 Es) 1.64 
Low privation 
High anals 
e Experimentals 11 3.09 1.50 
Controls 6 83 .69 
Low anals 
Experimentals | 40 1.80 1.94 
Controls 6 1.15; 1.07 


_Note.— Scale ranged from 0 to 7, with 0 at the extreme 
positive and 7 at the extreme negative end of the scale. (The 
higher the score, the greater the disappointment.) 
* (Exp. vs. Con.) 
*# p < .05, df = 1,59. 
** 2 < .01, df = 1, 59. 
*+#*+ 2 <.001, df = 1, 59. 
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nificant levels between the two conditions regardless 
of personality type, even though these feelings 
were more pronounced for the high- than for the 
low-anal groups. The most disappointment occurred 
in the high-anal-high-privation experimental group 
(MM = 5.08); the least disappointment among experi- 
mental groups occurred in the low-anal-low-priva- 
tion condition (M=1.80). A Duncan multiple- 
range test of mean differences with unequal N 
(Kramer, 1956) indicates that the null hypothesis 
can be rejected at the .001 level. 

The main effects of anality and discrepancy te 
likewise were significant beyond the .05 and beyond 
the .01 levels of significance, respectively. That is, 
there were significant differences not only among 
those in the high-privation condition as opposed 
to the low, but also among high anals as opposed 
to low anals, and among control groups as opposed 
to experimental groups. 


Credibility of Lottery 


It will be recalled that protocols were analyzed 
and rated for degree of suspicion and that protocols 
of all subjects who believed without equivocation 
that the lottery was rigged were discarded. Proto- 
cols of highly suspicious subjects also were excluded. 
The question that bears most directly on the issue 
of credibility was: “How did you feel about draw- 
ing lots as compensation for your time? Did you 
feel it was fair or not fair?” No statistically signifi- 
cant differences occurred between groups. All groups 
judged the lottery fair; no mean scores fell in the 
unfair range. 

A second question related to credibility was: “In 
view of the fact that payments were made within 
the context of chance drawing of lots, did you feel 
your compensation was appropriate or inappropri- 
ate? To what degree?” All groups in the high- 
payment condition classified their winnings between 
“very appropriate” and “moderately appropriate.” 
Thus, all group. perceived this manipulation as 
intended without regard to differences in personality 
Or in experimental treatment. 

Still another question sougnt-to ferret out atti- 
tudes to the lottery: “In the future would you 
favor or not favor the pooling of funds and drawing 
of lots to pay for research subjects?” No statistically 
significant differences occurred between groups. Pre- 
Ponderantly subjects favored the pooling system. 
On an individual basis, more shan 6890 gave a 
positive response. 


8 The variable of discrepancy taps the main effect 
of making a taped recording that misrepresented the 
boring quality of the tasks to other potential sub- 
Jects. Such misleading statements were recorded on 
tape by all four experimenfal groups, but not by 
control groups.The latter recorded only facts on 
tape, such as name, age, class, etc. Because of this 
difference in manipulation between experimental 
groups and controls, all tables relating to the post- 
experimental questionnaire contain the notation, 
(Exp. vs. Con.), an abbreviation for experimentals 
Versus controls. 2 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND GROUP MEAN SCORES 
DENOTING FEELINGS OF CHOICE ABOUT 
MAKING DISCREPANT STATEMENTS 


Source | us F 
Anality (A) 126 
Privation (B) 1.42 
Discrepancy (C)* 2.45 

AXB .69 
AXC 6.13* 
BXC 12 
AXBXC 3.88 
Within 
Total 
Condition sp 
High privation 
gd anals 
ixperimentals 1.44 
Controls 40 
Low anals 
Experimentals .9% 
Con#rols 83 
Low privation 
High anals 
Fo nerimentsls 2.05 
Controls 2.13 
Low anals 
Experimentals 1.91 
Controls 2.49 


 Note.—Scale ranged from 0 to 7, with 0 at the extreme posi- 
tive and 7 at the extreme negative end of the scale. (The lower 
the score, the greater the feeling of free choice.) 
» (Exp. vs. Con.) 
* 9 <.05, df = 1, 59. 


Choice about Making Discrepant Statements 


A variety of questions canvassed for feelings of 
choice and perception of pressure connected with 
participating in the experiment as a whole or in 
its various aspects. 

The most relevant issue is whether or not the 
experimental groups felt they were exerting their 
own free will when they commited themselves to 
make discrepant statements. Evidence for this issue 
will be presented here. Additiona questions regard- 
ing choice and pressure are discussed elsewhere.® 
The following question was asked: . “How much 
choice “did ou feel you had about talking into the 
tape recorder?” 

Table 2 reveals that mean scores of all groups 
except one control group cluster between “utter 
free choice” and “moderate free choice.” (It will be 
recalled that control groups were offered less choice 
than experimental groups for this manipulation.) 

A tally of responses on the positive side of the 
scale indicates that more than 83% of the subjects 
perceived themselves as having free choice. 

A glance at Table 2 shows there are no significant 


‘main effects. Thus, it can be concluded that all 


9 Details in thesis. 
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experimental groups experienced free choice about TABLE 4 


making the misleading statements. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND GROUP MEAN SCORES 


INDICATING BOREDOM OF TASKS 
5 ত ন । ন্ড 
To assess differential arousal of dissonance, subjects Source SS 


Dissonance “Take” 


| MS F 
were asked, “Did you feel honest or dishonest while 2 [ | 5 
recording on tape? To what extent?” Anality ir Lt 207.60 | 1.176 
Results, reported in Table 3, showed a significant brs (B) 60S CE 1) 
main effect for discrepancy (F= 47.204, p < .001). “© Within 7193.44 | UT 93 SE 
That is, control groups, asserting only facts on tape, Total 880845 | 133.46 
expressed far greater feelings of honesty than experi- a SEE | | 
mental groups involved in making misleading state- ye খর a সু 
ments. No other main effects or interactions were SOS 3% | a SD 
significant. High privation | 
For experimental groups, scores cluster between High anals 13 | 9.69 11.76 
the labels “slightly honest” and “moderately dis- Low anals 12 16.50 9.28 
honest” but there were no statistically significant Low privation 
differences between means. High anals 11 22.18 11.51 
D2 Low anals 10 13.90 9.74 
ontrol 
RESULTS High anals 11 23.55 7.94 
Test of the Two Major Hypotheses TELL EL 14.40» | 11.18 


The following variable tested the major NEL Ee ranged from 0 to 50. (The lower the score, the * 
hypotheses: “How did you feel about the ose task) 
tasks involving the spools and pegs? To what 


eas extent did you feel the spool and pegs tasks 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND GROUP MEAN SCORES ke FE or ENE : RES 
DENOTING FEELINGS OF HONESTY WHILE rated on a S1-point scale, with 0 at the nega- 
RECORDING ON TAPE tive and 50 at the positive extreme, labeled 
at 10-point intervals from extremely boring 

SS হং Fs দু to extremely enjoyable. 
SEO) 5 ত নী To detect the interaction between privation 
Privation (B) 12.00 | 120 | 3:62 and anality, analyses of variance were com- 
Discrepancy (C)* | 156.34 | 156.34 | 47.20*** puted, using the harmonic-mean method for 
A £ ID I ১ unequal N (Snedecor, 1956). Table 4 indicates 
BXC 6.12 612 185 that the predicted interaction attained sig- 
A ER 0 Hh 2 1.95 nificance beyond the .05 level of significance. 
Total 37340 ad That is, under high Privation, the high anals 
E Obtained a meanscore of 9.69, considerably 
AE a de চি be 0 average of 16.50 scored by the 
সম লভ OW anals in the same condition. Under low 
Privation, however, the reverse was found, 
Experimentals | 13 4.62 2.13 the high anals reporting the tasks less 
LE 5) 60 |, A9 boring (M = 22:18) than the low anals 
Experimentals | 12 3.33 1.70 (M = 13.90). While neither of these differ- 
4 25 43 ences was reliable, the mean rating of the high- 
‘ High anals anal-high-privation group (M = 9.69) dif- 
Experimentals | 11 2.73 2.18 fered significantly (p < .01) from that of the 
roControls 6 33 47 high-anallow-privation group (M = 22.18) 
Experimentals | 10 3.90 212 as well as from that of the higs-anal control 
COOnEUE 6 33 AT group (M = 23.55, p < .01). Thus, subjects 


NEES EE EOE 3 ARTE differing in anality responded both differen- 
ote. ‘ale range om te ke ith 0 t th . = ১ 

Doe Er 7 at 0 extreme negative Ein of BEALE: CEE ERS tially and in opposite directions to the 
PE Dre COs EE) quantitative variations in privation. Although 


+4 9 < 001, df = 1, 59. the responses among the low-anal groups fell 
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in the direction predicted by dissonance 
theory, Duncan’s multiple-range test extended 
by Kramer (1956) and applied to means of 
the three low-anal groups only failed to 
disclose statistically significant differences. 
None of the main effects was significant. 

It should be noted that mean scores of 
all groups, including controls, fell below the 
midpoint (judged the tasks boring), and 
variations were relative within this range. * 


Third and Exploratory Hypothesis 


The dependent variable testing the third 
hypothesis was: “How did you feel about 
having donated time to this experiment? Was 
it worthwhile or not worthwhile?” This ques- 
tion likewise, was measured on a Sl-point 
scale and results are shown in Table 5S. 

The means for the high anals in both 
privation conditions (M = 25.54 for high 
privation and M = 36.45 for low privation) 
were both lower than the means for the 
low-anal groups in the same conditions 
(M = 32.17, 38.30 for high and low priva- 
tion, respectively), indicating that the high 
anals were more reluctant about donating 
time than the low anals. Thus, a trend in the 
predicted direction was present. However, it 
was not significant. 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AND GROUP MEAN SCORES 
ON WHETHER DONATING TIME TO EXPERIMENT 
WaAs WORTHWHILE 


Source SS MS F 
Anality (A) 18.33 18.33 AT 
Privation (B) 822.44 411.22 3.91* 

AXB 399.27 199.63 1.90 

Within 6417.04 105.20 

Total 7746.48 117.37 
Condition N M SD 
High privation 
High anals 13 25.54 13.98 
Low anals 12 32.17 8.93 
Low privation 
High anals 11 e 36.45 7.22 
Low anals | 10 38.30 8.37 
Control 
High anals 11 36.91 6.84 
WwW anals 10 31.60 10.64 


Note.— Scale ranged from 0 to 50. (The lower the score, the 
2 negative the reaction.) 
2 <.05, df = 2, 61. 
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The main effect of privation was statisti- 
cally significant at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance; that is, for both low and high anals, 
the higher the privation, the more both 
groups felt that donating time to the experi- 
ment was not worthwhile. 


Further Results Pertinent to the Predicted 
Interaction 


Eight more questions were included in the 
dependent-variable survey. These were formu- 
lated in part to explore negative or positive 
reactions of subjects over a wider range, in 
part to distinguish between the boring tasks 
and other aspects of the experiment, thus 
heightening the subjects’ sensitivity to the 
crucial measures. These questions were: 


1. How did you feel about what you said on 
tape? Toe what extegt did it represent your views? 
[This variable attempted to probe for any dif- 
ferences between the subject’s private view and his 
public statements.] ° 

2. How would you describe your global reaction 
to this entire experiment? To what degree was it 
enjoyable or boring? [This question was included 
since the misleading statements on tape referred 
to the experiment as a whole.] 

3. How did you feel about your experience of 
drawing lots? Did you feel this was or was not 
an exciting experience? [It was expected that sub- 
jects would find the lottery more exciting than the 
boring tasks, and an effort was made to distinguish 
between these two aspects of the experiment.] 

4. How did you feel about your experience of 
drawing lots? To what extent did you consider it 
an interesting or uninteresting experience? 

5. How did you feel about the tasks involving 
the spools and pegs? To what extent did it 
engage or not engage your interest? [Pilot studies 
had shown that subjects made a distinction between 
boredom of and interest in the tasks.] 

6. How did you feel about your experience of 
recording on tape? To what extent did you feel it 
was or was not boring or enjoyable? 

7. Would you be willing or unwilling to record 
again unde? the same or similar circumstances? 

8. Would you be willing or not to recommend 
such an experiment to another volunteer? 


For three of these questions, the interaction 
between privation and anality was significant 
at the .05 or .01 level, and across all these 
variables the high-anal group responded more 
negatively in the high- than in the low- 
privation condition and more unfavorably 


10 A typographical error that appeared on the sur- 
vey as presented to subjects. “Jt” should be “they.” 
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TABLE 6 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE REGARDING SUB- 
JECTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD VARIOUS ASPECTS OF 
EXPERIMENT AS SHOWN IN EiGHT ADDt- ) 
TIONAL DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


| F scores for main effects 
and interaction 


Dependent variables — | 
Anality | Privation ar G3 
1. Discrepancy be- | 
tween public 
statement and 
private view 04 1.34 8.45** 
2. Global reaction to 003 | 5.98°%* 4.13* 
experiment 
3. Excitement of 1.86 | 3.58° 5.01** 
lottery 
4. Interest in lottery 73 4.92% 1.12 
5. Interest in tasks A7 4.16* 1.15 
6. Boredom of 20 3.83% ‘70 
recording on tape 
sf ১১ বমন! to re- 01 1.75 1.15 
cord again 
8. Willingness to .002 07 A 
recommend 
experiment 


Note.—For all variables, re! 


jects responded negati igh 
in re 5 2 Variable 3, excitement of lottery. For Variables 
Rl 3, and 8, the of response for privation followed the 
কণ Predictions of the major hypotheses for both personality 


grou! 
* 9 < .05, 
*p <.01, 


than the low anals in the high-privation 
condition (see Table 6). 


Discussion 


The significant interaction between priva- 
tion and anality brings cogent evidence to 
bear on the validity of the major hypothe- 
ses. The reactions of the high- and low-anal 
groups were bipolar, as predicted. Responses 
of the high-anal group to high reward were 
uniformly positive or unchanged in relation 
to the corresponding control group, whereas 
their reaction to high privation was uniformly 
negative, occurring over the range of all 
10 dependent variables, in accordance with 
Freudian rather than with dissonance theory. 
While no group conformed reliably to predic- 
tions from dissonance theory, a tendency in 
that direction was detected among the low 
anals, but was not statistically significant. 

Before the final appraisal of these results, 
the following issues deserve examination: 
(a) What weaknesses stem from deviations 
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from the original experiment? (b) Was dis 
sonance aroused? (c) Were alternate avenue 
of dissonance reduction selected? (d) Ds 
other explanations fit the data with equal or 
greater cogency? 

One of the major deviations from the 
Original experiment consisted in rewarding 
subjects in the current study by lottery. 
Thus, after the tasks were completed, but 
“before the misleading statements were made, 
the subjects engaged in a punchboard 
manipulation and received coupons that en- 
titled them to either high or low pay to be 
collected at the end of the experiment. A 
legitimate criticism, pointing up a weakness 
in the current version in contrast to the origi- 
nal, is that no explicit connection was made 
between the promised payment and the 
making of the discrepant statements. It is 
possible, therefore, that the subjects might 
have considered themselves rewarded for per- 
forming the boring tasks rather than for 
making the misleading statements. 

Such a situation would not be considered 
a good test of the dissonance hypothesis, 
although the Freudian hypothesis might still 
be operative, because the differential evalua- 
tion of the tasks would be greatest immedi- 
ately after the subjects learned they would 
receive high or low pay. This would leave 
the low-pay group more positive toward the 
tasks than the high-pay group. Therefore, 
making subsequent discrepant statements 
would arouse more dissonance in the high- 
pay group, and they would then presumably 
have a greater. tendency to change their 
evaluation positively than those in the low- 
pay group. 

Now, if the above criticism were carried 
to its logical conclusion, then those receiving 
low pay would évaluate the tasks more posi- 
tively, experience little or no dissonance in 
making the discrepant statements, and end up 
with a positive attitude; those receiving high 
pay would experience little dissonance after 
performing the tasks, and would continue to 
consider them boring. However, they would 
then experience dissonance in making the mis- 
leading statements and would reduce dis- 
sonance by finding the tasks more enjoyable. 
Thus, all groups, regardless of condition, 
should wind up with a more positive attitude 
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about the tasks than the control groups, an 
outcome that clearly did not occur. Even if 
one allows for operation of the Freudian prin- 
ciple among the high anals in the high 
‘privation group, the alternate dissonance 
explanation cannot account for the significant 
interaction of the major dependent variable 
and the bipolar reactions of the different 
personality groups in the different conditions. 

Moreover, further recourse to the data does 
not support the above alternate explanation. 
The evidence suggests that subjects, in re- 
sponding to the dependent variables, linked 
privation to the entire experiment, not to the 
boring tasks alone. Two variables bear on 
this issue. In the first, subjects were asked: 
“How would you describe your reaction to 
this entire experiment? To what degree was 
it enjoyable or boring?” Results in Table 6 
show not only that the interaction between 
privation and anality was significant, but 
also that the main effect of privation also 
was significant beyond the .01 level, indi- 
cating that privation affected the reaction of 
all subjects negatively, a result that cannot 
be explained by the criticism just cited. 

The second variable relevant to this issue 
asked subjects: “How did you feel about 
what you said on tape? To what extent did 
it represent your views?” If, in accordance 
with the alternate explanation, dissonance 
already had been dissipated among subjects 
receiving low pay prior to making the dis- 
crepant statements, then the latter should 
have assessed the statements as compatible 
with their views, and the. opposite should 
have occurred among those receiving high 
pay. However, once again the data do not 
conform to such a pattern but instead yield 
an interaction between privation and anality, 
significant beyond the .01 level (see Table 6), 
thus paralleling results for the variable testing 
boredom of tasks. 

It should be freely acknowledged that, re- 
sults might have been more clear-cut had the 
reward been more defipitely linked to the 
discrepant statements, but it would seem that 
the dissonant situation ™* embraces the entire 


1 Data from the postexperimental questionnaire 
support the notion that attitudes toward the tasks 
persisted into the postexperimertal period until the 
subjects were dehoaxed. 


complex of tasks with statements, not state- 
ments alone, and that the data support the 
hypotheses suggested in this paper. 

e Perhaps an even more serious deviation 
{from the original model involves the fact that 
the subjects made discrepant statements on a 
tape recorder to be played back to the in- 
coming subject instead of attempting to con- 
vince the subject by direct confrontation. 
This poses the issue of whether or not dis- 
sonance was aroused. Unfortunately, no ob- 
jective methods have been stipulated for the 
detection of dissonance or its measurement. 
It seems clear that the dissonance manipula- 
tion in the current experiment was more 
attenuated than in the original. However, the 


Cohen, 
1962). Moreover, all groups found the tasks 
at least mildly boring yet stated on tape 
the t was “exciting.” ‘This fits the 
Festinger (1957) definition of dissonance, 
which states, “Two elements are in a dis- 
sonant relation if . . . the obverse of one 
clement would follow from another [p. 13]." 
It also fits Festinger’s criterion of noncon- 
formity with group standards, since the sub- 
jects deceived a peer, thus violating a basic 
ethic of our culture. 

A shortcoming of both experiments is that 
the tasks were not as boring (particularly to 
the high anals) as might have been desirable 
for arousal of maximal dissonance effects. 
During the pilot study, students referred to 
these tasks as “Chinese torture,” and made 
comments such as, “Will this never end?” 
The fact that so many subjects nevertheless 
rated thése tasks close to the neutral point 
may be related to Orne’s (1962) finding that 
subjects tend to insert meaning into the most 
purposeless experiments, even in the face of 
colossal efforts on the part of the investigators 
to convince them otherwise. 

Still another shortcoming of both experi- 
ments is that the dissonance manipulation 
contains consonant as well as dissonant ele- 
ments. When offered a choice about making 
the discrepant statements, the subject is faced 
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with a dilemma. Should he square with the 
“incoming” subject or please the experi- 
menter? This was an area pinpointed earlier 
as exemplifying the variable of ambiguity: 
The conflict remains unverbalized, and which- 
ever way the subject's decision falls, it can 
be justified. 

Were the high-anal, highly deprived sub- 
jects so swamped with disappointment that 
there was no room for cognitive dissonance? 
We saw, earlier, that disappointment in relin- 
quishing coupons was significantly more in- 
tense among the high anals than among the 
low. However, from the viewpoint of dis- 
sonance theory, a negative answer must be 
Kiven to the question because experimenta- 
tion has shown (Brehm & Cohen, 1959) that 
chance deprivation should enhance the magni- 
tude of dissonance. Thus, the privation ma- 
nipulation should have favored, not hindered, 
Festinger's theory, and efforts to reduce dis- 
comfort should have occasioned positive, not 
negative changes in attitude. Results for the 
high-anal group negate this expectation. 

Did the high-anal subjects select alternate 
modes of dissonance reduction, such as 
derogation of the experiment, volunteering 
to get class credit, participating for the sake 
of science, under- or overevaluating the 
experiment? No significant differences pre- 
vailed for these questions between experi- 
mental groups or across personality types. 
There remains the possibility that low anals 
under high privation discharged dissonance 
through a positive shift in attitude, and high 
anals, by a negative shift. That is, one could 
postulate a boomerang effect. However, such 
an explanation places the theorist in the 
untenable position of predicting two opposing 
reactions without specifying the antecedent 
conditions responsible for such divergencies. 

The a priori predictions in this paper, based 
on individual differences, seem to offer a more 
compelling account of the data. Described as 
stubborn, the high anals under high priva- 
tion took a stand squarely in opposition to 
that sponsored by the experimenter (outer 
reference point); described as orderly in 
thought, they tended to meet ambiguity with 
clarity by appraising the discrepant state- 
ments as more dishonest than other groups; 
described as parsimonious, they responded 


with intense negative reactions to high priva- 
tion and with relative positive reactions to 
low privation. 

So much for reactions of the high-anal 
groups. What implications can be adduced 
from reactions of the low-anal groups? The 
trend of their fell in the direction 
predicted by Festinger and Carlsmith (1959), 
but was not significant. 

A likely Freudian explanation is that, for 
the low anals, a reaction formation from the 
anal stage occurred, manifesting itself in a 
lack of interest in money. Hence, those low 
in anality would have negative reactions in 
high-reward conditions, positive reactions in 
low-reward conditions. While this interpreta- 
tion conforms to the data and might be opera- 
tive in the present experiment, it remains on 
unsure footing because it cannot. account for 
dissonance results in experiments where sub- 
jects are not preselected. 

A key concept from the Rosenberg (1965) 
study that might find ap tion here is the 
subject's tendency to restructure the experi- 
ment in accordance with his subjective un- 
derstanding. Perhaps such restructuring is 
most likely to occur where the value of the 
experiment is unclear. Thus, in the current 
study, one subject, before being dehoaxed, 
exclaimed, 

My parents won't believe it when I go home and 
tell them I spent the afternoon at the University 


playing with blocks. ... Perhaps I'm on Candid 
Camera! 


This comment brings to the fore the sub- 
jects search for a’ hidden purpose in the 
experiment (Orne, 1962). If the subject is 
geared toward finding meaning where none 
is obvious, then the less the overt justification 
for incongruent behavior, the more the sub- 
ject is impelled .to find other justifications 
that render his conduct reasonable. Thus, 
Where attempts at “subjective Justification” 
remain uncontrolled in low-justification condi- 
tions, they may induce a wide range of 
phenomena, such as rationalization, denial, 
repression, distortion, projection, or sublima- 
tion (high personal commitment). Such 
hidden phenomena may lead to unexpected 
results, as in the Brehm, Back, and Bog- 
donoff (1964) hunger experiments, or may 
explain a wide variety of paradoxical effects. 
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The point is that the subject may be 
responding to variables not made explicit 
within the context of the experiment, such as 
the hidden variables in the present study, 
and not made explicit by dissonance theory. 
In fact his behavior may be better elucidated 
by recourse to.psychoanalytic theory since 
the subject seems to resort to denial, repres- 
sion, reaction formation, sublimation, and 
similar psychological maneuvers. Certainly,’ 
where personality issues are at stake, different 
character types may respond differentially to 
the same or different variables. 

Certainly, also, the less clear the demand 
“cue,” as in the meaningless, boring tasks, 
and the more at odds with social norms, the 
more the subject will restructure the experi- 
ment subjectively; the less well defined the 
experimenter-subject relationship, the more 
the subject is likely to fall back on his usual 
repertoire of responding to adults in a position 
of authority. 

This leads to a different, more extended 
hypothesis than that presented by Rosenberg. 
For, in the ambiguous circumstances just 
described, the best predictor of the subject's 
behavior derives from the assumption that 
he will transfer to the experimenter the role 
relationships expected of him by the signifi- 
cant persons in his early life. Thus, residues 
of prior anticipations and attitudes may spill 
over as transference effects to current situa- 
tions involving perceived authority. Where 
there is mild stress, usually also there is mild 
regression (Freud, 1920). Where there is 
mild regression, greater dependency emerges, 
and a stronger pull is exerted for the arousal 
of transference effects. Forced-compliance 
experiments fall into this paradigm, in 
view of the difficult, or, in the present case, 
counternorm quality of the ‘request made by 
the experimenter, designed to induce the sub- 
ject to make misleading statements that will 
deceive a peer. In such situations, transfer- 
ence effects should readily surface. 

Tf this be the case, ethen a transference 
hypothesis would be more parsimonious than 
the dissonance-theory hypothesis since it 
could explain the disparate responses of all 
four experimental groups. Clearly, the evi- 
dence in this paper regarding the high-anal 


character rests on a transference model, since 
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the genetic theory of the anal character de- 
velops from interpersonal interactions be. 
tween the child and the mothering one at a 
tery early stage in life and presupposes the 
transference of early reactions to other situa- 
tions and other persons in life, thus estab- 
lishing the foundation for a later stable 
character pattern. 

As for the low anals, diary notes taken 
during the period of postexperimental ques- 
tioning in the current study indicate that they 
tended to denigrate compensation for par- 
ticipation in the experiment, lending support 
fither to the Rosenberg or the reaction- 
formation hypothesis. It is suggested that 
both hypotheses may stem genetically from 
transference effects since both presume that 
subjects are responding to the experimenter 
in accordance with their own individual pat- 
terns ant] interaction systems in relation to a 
symbolic authority figure. However, the inter- 
personal transference hypothesis has not been 
submitted per se to empirical test, 

Some authors (Bergin, 1962: Davids, 
1964; Festinger & Bramel, 1962; Levy, 
1963) have attempted to relate dissonance 
theory to psychotherapy. This study suggests 
caution in making highly discrepant interpre- 
tations to high anals who might react to such 
interpretations with entrenched resistance and 
thus incur therapeutic failure. Levy (1963), 
in associating dissonance with psychotherapy, 
gave considered weight to such potential 
pitfalls. 

The findings tend to qualify the universality 
of dissonance theory and to strengthen the 
notion that a plurality of simultaneously 
operative “silent variables” - govern the be- 
havior of subjects in forced-compliance situa- 
tions. Since these variables have remained 
unaccounted for in preceding dissonance 
experiments, the question is raised as to 
whether results attributed to dissonance 
formulations in the past might not stem, at 
least in part, from reactions to these or other 


unrecognized variables. 
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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND PERFORMANCE VARIABILITY 


N. T. FEATHER 
University of New England, Australia 


Male and female Ss were tested individually in a traditional level of aspira- 
tion situation using a task that allowed E complete control over S's perform- 
ance. There were 3 different conditions of performance variability: high, 
medium, and low. Measures of n Achievement, debilitating anxiety, facilitating 
anxiety, intolerance of ambiguity, and category width were available. A number 
of aspiration measures were employed. Results suggest that under the condi- 
tion of high performance variability, Ss in whom by assumption the motive to 
achieve success is stronger than the motive to avoid failure (Ms > Mar) tend 
to set higher aspirations, to show smaller shifts in levels of aspiration follow- 


ing success and failure, and to make fewer atypical responses than Ss in whom 


by assumption Mar > Ms. 


There are no significant relationships between 


aspiration measures and personality variables in the low-performance-variabil- 
ity condition. Ss tend to be less responsive to success and failure and to make 
“more atypical responses in the low-variability condition. It is concluded that 
relationships between aspiration measures and personality variables are more 
likely to appear under high-variability conditiong. Where performance varia- 
bility is low, aspiration is more in the nature of a cognitive judgment de- 


termined by performance. 


An important variable in performance 
situations is the degree to which scores 
fluctuate from trial to trial. At one extreme, 
performance scores may show a fairly orderly 
change as a person works at a task. Such low 
variability would occur, for example, in situa- 
tions that involve the learning of a skill. At 
the other extreme, performance scores may 
fluctuate in an apparently haphazard manner 
from trial to trial as would occur, for ex- 
ample, if scores were determined by a random 
device. One would expect differences in per- 
formance variability to influence goal-setting 
behavior and, indeed, there is evidence that 
this is so. Sutcliffe (1955b) investigated 
the influence of task variability on the level 
of aspiration in an intensive study concerned 
mainly with the generality of aspiration be- 
havior across tasks. Using a set of tasks dif- 
fering in performance variability, he discov- 
ered that aspirations were dependent upon 
performance in low-variability tasks, ° but 
became increasingly independent of perform- 
ance as one moved through medium-varia- 
bility to high-variability tasks. Furthermore, 
When the effects of performance were par- 
tialed out, aspirations showed greater gen- 
erality on high- and medium-variability tasks 
than on low-variability tasks. Sutcliffe (1955b) 
interpreted these results as indicating, 


ST 


. . . that aspiration in a “clearly structured” situa- 
tion amounts to a judgment or reflection of the 
objective situation; while aspiration in an ambiguous 
situation reveals the operation of personality traits 
[p. 72]. 


Generality (or similarity) in goal-setting be- 
havior on high-variability tasks would mainly 
be determined by relatively stable personal- 
ity differences since actual performance would 
not be of much help in estimating future 
performance. In a parallel paper, Sutcliffe 
(1955a) suggested that the personality trait 
measured by high-variability tasks might be 
lability of goal setting: 

Success and failure accordingly operate to give 
direction to the factor, producing in the first place 
optimism (and hence elevation of the levél of aspi- 


ration) and in the second pessimism (and hence 
depression of the level of aspiration) [pp. 43-44]. 


Subsequently he showed that for tasks where 
performance scores were in fact determined 
by chance, subjects’ belief in control biased 
their aspirations (Sutcliffe, 1956). Aspira- 
tions were higher when subjects believed that 
they were responsible for their performance 
than when their scores were apparently 
determined by chance. 

The present investigation was designed in 
an attempt to replicate some of Sutcliffe’s 
findings concerning the effects of performance 
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variability on measures derived from the 
traditional level of aspiration situation. The 
study involved detailed analysis of a numbey 
of different aspiration measures. In addition, 
however, it included a number of personality 
variables to test the general prediction that 
the relationship between such variables and 
level of aspiration measures would be more 
apparent in a situation involving high per- 
formance variability than in one involving 
low performance variability. Choice of per- 
sonality variables was guided by prior re- 
search. Some had been used in previous 
studies involving achievement situations (viz., 
n Achievement, debilitating anxiety, facili- 
tating anxiety); others were related to the 
ambiguous quality of the high performance- 
variability task (intolerance of ambiguity) and 
the types of estimates subjects were required 
to provide (category width). 


*METHoD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 26 male and 80 female first- 
year undergraduates at the University of New 
England in 1965. The personality data were collected 
in group sessions; subjects were individually tested 
in a level of aspiration situation approximately 2 
months later. 


Personality Variables 


The following tests were administered: 

1. The projective measure of n Achievement. 
Subjects wrote stories to four pictures (numbers 
2, 48, 1, and 7 from Atkinson’s, 1958, list) under 
neutral conditions of administration. Protocols were 
scored by an experienced scorer.1 

2. The Achievement Anxiety Test (Alpert & 
Haber, 1960). Scores for debilitating anxiety and 
facilitating anxiety were obtained from this test. 

3. A test of intolerance of ambiguity (Budner, 
1962), assumed to measure the degree to which a 
person perceives ambiguous situations as sources of 
threat and unambiguous situations as desirable. 

4. A test of category width (Pettigrew, 1958), 
assumed to measure individual consistency in the 
Tange or width of the cognitive categories used by 
persons. 


Measurement of Level of Aspiration 


Task. A task was used which permitted the ex- 
perimenter to report prearranged performance scores 
in a situation where the subject would see his per- 
formance as due to his own efforts. The task Was a 


1] am indebted to Margaret R. Saville for scoring 
this test 


»balanced upon the frustrum of the truncated cone, 


slightly improved version of apparatus developed 
Sky (1950). It consisted of an upright stand 
tached to a solid base and had a vertical 
which held a cradle. The subject could raise 
cradle by means of a cord which was attached 
the cradle and which passed over a pulley at 
top of the stand. A cord attached to the base 
the cradle passed to a counterweight to give stability 

The top surface of the cradle was conical in shape 
and truncated. A f-inch steel ball bearing was 


A vertical scale marked off in t inches to give a 
centigrade scale (from 0 to 100) was attached to 
the upright stand and faced the subject. A similar 
scale on the back of the stand faced the experi- 
menter. A pointer fixed to the cradle gave readings 
to both the subject and the experimenter. 

The ball resting upon the cradle was held in po- 
sition using a concealed electromagnet. It could be 
released by cutting off the current by means of a 
silently operated foot switch concualed from the 
subject. The ball would then roll off the cradle into 
a small, sloping trough attached to the cradle. The 
experimenter therefore had complete control over the 
ball. He could release it from the cradle at whatever d 
score he wished the subject to obtain and without “ 
the subject’s knowledge. 

When the apparatus was not in use the cradle 
rested so that the pointer was level with the zero 
mark on each scale. The apparatus was set up on 
a desk and wires to batteries, etc., were concealed 
from the subject’s view. 

Procedure. Instructions were as follows: 


) 


This is a test of manual dexterity so try to 
do your very best. Your task is to pull this string 
very gently and see how far you can raise 
cradle without upsetting the steel ball which will 
be placed on the cradle. You will be given a 
number of trials. On each trial the score that 
You obtain depends upon how high you can raise 
the cradle without upsetting the ball. Your score 
is read from the scale. Now just try raising the 
cradle so that you get some idea of the tension 
which must be applied to raise the cradle gently. 
Be sure to raise the cradle gently. [The subject 
was given one practice trial without the steel 
ball in place.] { 

Now before you begin the test proper I want 
you to tell me first of all what is the highest 
score you think you might possibly get on the 
first trial. Now what is the lowest score you think 
you might possibly get on the first trial? Now 
What is the score that you are actually going to 
try to get on the first trial? 


After each trial the experimenter reported to the 
subject the score obtained. The experimenter could 
read this score from the scale facing him. The sub- 
ject could also see that this was his Score by exam- 
ining the corresponding scale in front of him. In 
fact, however, the score obtained on each trial was f 
completely controlled by the experimenter as ex- 
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plained above. The subject was then asked to state 
his highest score expected, lowest score expected, and 
aspiration for the next trial. These three questions 
were not asked at the end of the eleventh trial 
which was the last trial. 

Performance sequences. The following perform- 
ance sequences were approximated in each condition: 
low performance variability, 30, 31, 34, 38, 43, S1, 
58, 63, 65, 67, 70; medium performance variability, 
30, 34, 31, 38, 43, 58, 51, 63, 67, 65, 70; high per- 
formance variability, 30, 65, 58, 43, 67, 31, 51, 63, 
38, 34, 70. It can be seen that each sequence int 
volved the same set of numbers but in different 
order, with a mean of 50 and a range from 30 to 70. 
The experimenter tried to approximate the sequence 
in any given condition as closely as possible, making 
allowance for subjects who pulled the string quickly, 
etc. The reported performance sequences departed 
only minimally from those listed above. Twenty-six 
female subjects were tested in the low-variability 
condition, 24 in the medium-variability condition, 
and 30 in tHe high-variability condition. Due to 
the small number of male subjects available, the 
medium-variability condition was excluded for these 
subjects. Twelve male subjects were tested in the 
low-variability condition, and 14 in the high- 
variability condition. 

Level of aspiration scores. The following scores 
were obtained for each subject: (a) mean highest 
score expected, (b) mean lowest score expected, 
(c) mean goal discrepancy, (d) mean attainment 
discrepancy, (e) difference between levels of aspi- 
ration at Trial 11 and Trial 1, (f) mean responsive- 
ness after success, (g) mean responsiveness after 
failure, (h) number of atypical responses. 

The discrepancy scores were defined in the usual 
manner (Lewin, Dembo, Festinger, & Sears, 1944; 
Sutcliffe, 19556); that is, a goal-discrepancy score 
was the difference between the level of aspiration 
at Trial (n+ 1) and performance at Trial n and 
Was taken as positive if aspiration exceeded perform- 
ance; an attainment-discrepancy score was the dif- 
ference between the level of aspiration at Trial n 
and performance at Trial n and was taken as posi- 
tive if performance exceeded aspiration. Means of 
the 10 goal-discrepancy scores and 11 attainment- 
discrepancy scores were computed for each subject. 

The responsiveness scores were the same as those 
used by Sutcliffe (19552). Mean, responsiveness after 
success indicated the mean change in level of aspi- 
ration following success taking account of both sign 
and size of change. Increases in level of aspiration 
were taken as positive, decreases as negative. Mean 
responsiveness after failure similarly indicated the 
mean change in level of aspiration following failure. 
In the usual manner a succéss was defined as occur- 
ring when a subject attained or exceeded his level 
of aspiration on a given trial, a failure when he 
did not attain his level of aspiration. Number of 
atypical responses was defined as the number of 
times a subject raised his level of aspiration after 
failure and lowered his level of aspiration after 
Success. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Effects of Performance Variability 


* Table 1 presents means and standard devi- 
ations of the various level of aspiration meas- 
ures listed above, for male and female sub- 
jects in relation to the variability conditions. 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 present mean scores over 
trials for female subjects in relation to the 
variability conditions. The mean scores over 
trials for male subjects are very similar to 
those in Figures 1 and 3 and are therefore 
not presented. The means for each of the 
aspiration measures discussed below do not 
*differ significantly between males and females. 
Since the pattern of results is very similar 
across sex, results for males and females are 
discussed together and differences between 
males and females noted where they occur. 
Mean highest ‘expected score. Analyses of 
variance of subjects’ highest expected scores 
in relation to trials and variability conditions 
indicate that the means differ significantly 
over conditions (males, F = 5.99, df = 1/24, 
2 < .001; females, F = 4.02, df = 2/77, p< 
05) and over trials (males, F = 23.54, df = 
10/240, # < .001; females, F = 81.15, df = 
10/770, p < .001). The mean highest expected 
score decreases as one moves from the high- 
variability condition, through the medium- 
variability condition, to the low-variability 
condition (see Table 1). This could be due 
to the particular performance sequence used 
in the high-variability condition where a high 
performance score (65) was reported to sub- 
jects on Trial 2, thereby indicating at an 
early stage the possibility of obtaining high 
scores on the task. The interactive effect of 
trials and variability condition is alo highly 
significant (males, F = 9.04, df= 10/240, 
2 < .001; females, F = 18.95, df = 20/770, 
$ < .001). It is obvious from Figures 1, 2, 
and 3 that the means show a fairly regular 
increase over trials in the low-variability 
condition and medium-variability condition 
but not in the high-variability condition 
where changes in the means over trials are 
quite irregular. Means in all conditions, how- 
ever, appear to follow the performance se- 
quence. An increase/decrease in mean per- 
formance from Trial n to Trial (n +1) is 
followed by an increase/decrease in mean 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF LEVEL OF ASPIRATION MEASURES FOR 
DrurrERENT CONDITIONS OF PERFORMANCE VARIABILITY 


Condition 


High (N =14) 


Mean highest score expected 
M 
SD 

Men lowest score expected 


ই 


SD 
ME aspiration level 


SD 
ক goal-discrepancy score 


$2 ৪&£ £2 


SD 
Ts attainment-discrepancy score 


SD 
ক 75 লা difference* 
SD 
ee responsiveness to success 


SD 
aor responsiveness to failure 


SD 
atypical responses 
SD 


* Trial 1-Trial 1. 


highest expected score from Trial (7 + 1) to 
Trial (# + 2). Trial-by-trial changes in per- 
formance therefore influence trial-by-trial 
changes in highest expected scores in all 
conditions. 

Mean lowest expected score. Means do not 
differ significantly over conditions. This could 


MEAN SCORE 


Fé HIGH PERFORMANCE VARIABILITY ~ FEMALES 


es ক পৰা ॥০৩৪ হজলcতত 
Lots tone Cmte 


য় 
TRIALS 


Fic. 1. Mean scores in high-performance-variability 
condition for female subjects. 


Low (N =12) 


Females 


Performance variability 


High (N =30) |Medium(N =24)| Low (N =26) 


56.73 7 56.51 54.69 
6.30 8.52 8.68 6.88 
31.86 29.30 30.60 33.11 
11.13 12.21 10.76 10.95 
63.89 66.66 60.14 65.34 
15.27 15.69 16.27 18.12 
16.38 20.03 12.44 17.95 
14.71 15.45 15.88 17.76 
13.75 16.64 10.08 —15.16 
15.23 15.64 16.25 18.26 
14.77 16.83 22.65 

26.83 27.48 27.15 

14.77 7.08 5.34 

13.34 5.25 4.21 

—- 3.25 — 2.44 — 1.27 

4.09 6.36 6.95 

1.65 


.93 1.50 


be due to the fact that all subjects had the 
same low performance score (30) reported to 
them at the outset, and subsequent perform- 
ance did not fall below this score. Means 
differ significantly over trials (males, F = 
29.60, df = 10/240, p < .001; females, F = 
83.88, df = 10/770; p < .001), and the in- 


MEAN SCORE 


লা! 
TRIALS 


Fic. 2. Mean scores in medium-performance-varia- 
blity condition for female subjects, 
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«- 
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TRIALS 


Fic. 3. Mean scores in low-performance-variability 
condition for female subjects. 


teraction of trials and conditions is significant 
(males, F = 13.38, df = 10/240; # < .001; 
females, F = 11.09, df = 20/770, # < .001). 
The basis for this interaction is again seen in 
the less regular trial-by-trial changes in the 
means in the high-variability condition (see 
Figure 1). It is also apparent that changes 
in the means follow preceding changes in 
performance in all conditions. 

Mean aspiration. Means do not differ sig- 
nificantly over conditions but they do differ 
significantly over trials (males, F = 4.31, df 
= 10/240, p < .001; females, F = 31.69, df 
= 10/770, p <.001). As in the preceding 
analyses, the interaction of trials and condi- 
tions is significant (males, F= 4.11, df = 
10/240, p < .001; females, F = 12.00, df = 
20/770, p < .001). Trial-by-trial changes in 
means are more irregular in the high-varia- 
bility condition than in the other two condi- 
tions. But again means tend to follow pre- 
ceding performance changes. It is interesting 
to note that mean aspirations exceed mean 
highest expected scores over trials (see 
Figures 1, 2, and 3). Présumably this dif- 
ference reflects the difference in question 
asked. The question eliciting aspirations em- 
phasized “trying” and that eliciting highest 
expected scores emphasized “expectations.” 
Previous studies haveefound similar differ- 
ences in scores depending upon the question 
asked (Lewin et al., 1944). 

Mean discrepancy scores. Analyses of vari- 
ance of subjects’ mean goal-discrepancy 
Scores and mean attainment-discrepancy 
scores reveal no significant differences in the 


means of these scores across variability condi- 
tions for either male or female subjects. As in 
Sutcliffe’s (1955b) investigation there is a 
“tendency for aspirations to be higher relative 
to performance in the high-variability condi- 
tion (see Table 1), but the F ratios are not 
significant. 

Aspiration difference (Trial 11-Trial 1). 
Analyses of variance of subjects’ difference 
scores indicate that the means do not differ 
significantly across variability conditions for 
either male or female subjects. This rather 
crude difference measure has sometimes been 
employed as a general measure of responsive- 


*ness (Sutcliffe, 1955b). However, more in- 


formation is given by separate measures of 
responsiveness that take account of both de- 
gree and direction of changes in levels of 
aspiration following success and failure. 
Resfonsivenesy to success and failure. 
Table 1 indicates that the means of subjects’ 
mean responsiveness to success scores are in 
all cases positive and that the corresponding 
means of subjects’ mean responsiveness to 
failure scores are in all cases negative. Analy- 
ses of variance show highly significant dif- 
ferences between the overall mean of the 
success-responsiveness scores and the overall 
mean of the failure-responsiveness scores 
(males, F= 22.75, df= 1/24; p< .001; 
females, F = 89.94, df= 1/77, P< .001). 
These results replicate the frequently ob- 
served tendency (Lewin et al., 1944) for sub- 
jects to raise aspirations after success (posi- 
tive shift) and to lower them after failure 
(negative shift). For female subjects the 
overall mean amount of change following 
success or failure decreases as one moves 
from the high-variability condition; through 
the medium-variability condition, to the low- 
variability condition (F = 4.20, df= 2/11, 
2 < .05), but these means do not differ sig- 
nificantly for male subjects. For female sub- 
jects also, the interaction of success versus 
failure and variability conditions is significant 
(F = 8.07, df = 2/77, p< 01). Table 1 in- 
dicates that for female subjects the mean of 
the responsiveness to success scores shows 
increasing divergence from the mean of the 
responsiveness to failure scores as one moves 
through the variability conditions from low, 
to medium, to high. This interactive effect 
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does not occur for male subjects. This trend 
towards divergence of the responsiveness 
scores also occurred in Sutcliffe’s (1955a) 
investigation. He accounted for it in terms’ 
of the difference in variability of the per- 
formance sequences. 

When we examine each performance se- 
quence separately and partition positive 
changes in performance from trial to trial 
(i.e., performance increases) from negative 
changes in performance from trial to trial 
(i.e., performance decreases), the mean 
positive change in performance for female 
subjects is 25.17 for the high-variability 
condition, 7.49 for the medium-variability 
condition, and 4.00 for the low-variability 
condition. For male subjects these means 
are 25.59 (high-variability condition) and 
4.04 (low-variability condition). The mean 
negative change in performance from trial 
to trial for female subjects is —17.35 for the 
high-variability condition, —4.04 for the 
medium-variability condition, and 0 for the 
low-variability condition. For male subjects 
these means are —17.74 (high-variability 
condition) and 0 (low-variability condition). 
The increasing divergence noted above in 
the means of success-responsiveness and 
failure-responsiveness scores with increase in 
performance variability is consistent with in- 
creasing divergence in the average positive 
and average negative change in performance 
as performance variability increases. 

Number of atypical responses. Mean num- 
ber of atypical responses increases for both 
male and female subjects as variability of 
performance decreases (see Table 1). The 
difference in means is significant for males 
(F = 6.96, df = 1/24, p < .05) but not for 
females. Almost all of the atypical responses 
recorded were of the same type, namely, 
raising the level of aspiration after failure. 
The other type of atypical response—lowering 
the level of aspiration after success—was 
extremely rare. These results suggest that 
prevalence of atypical responses may be a 
function of the type of performance sequence. 


2 The slight differences in means between males 
and females for each performance sequence are due 
to the fact that the three performance sequences 
were approximated as explained in the Method 
section. 
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Where the sequence of performance scores 
leads a subject to expect fairly regular im- 
provement (as in the low-variability condi- 
tion) there may be a greater tendency to 
raise the level of aspiration after failure. In 
such a case, as Sutcliffe (1955a) noted, an 
atypical response may not necessarily be an 
unrealistic one since, “‘. . . [the subject] 
may have observed a principle which promises 
improvement so that a raised aspiration 
would be ‘realistic’ [p. 36].” 


Personality Variables 


With the exception of n Achievement for 
males (F = 5.44, df = 1/24, f < .05), means 
of the personality variables do not differ 
significantly across the different conditions of 
performance variability. Nor are there any 
significant differences in the means of per- 
sonality variables between males and females. 
In particular, there is no statistically signifi- 
cant evidence that males score higher on cate- 
gory width than do females although the 
means are in that direction. This lack of 
significance is consistent with that of another 
study using a different group of Australian 
students (Feather, 1967), but does not agree 
with Pettigrew’s (1958) finding of higher 
category-width scores for males, using Amer- 
ican students. The higher n Achievement 
scores among males in the high-variability 
condition of the present study appear to be 
an accident of sampling. 


Intercorrelation of Variables 


In view of the general lack of significant 
differences in means between male and female 
subjects and in order to augment the Ns, the 
data for these subjects were combined and 
intercorrelations involving aspiration meas- 
ures and personality variables were calculated 
separately for the high-performance-variability 
condition and for the low-performance-vari- 
abil#ty condition using the combined male 
and female groups. Table 2 presents correla- 
tions between aspiration measures and n 
Achievement and debilitating anxiety scores 
for the two performance conditions. 


8 Facilitating anxiety, intolerance of ambiguity, 
and category width are not included as variables in 
Table 2 since they show insignificant correlations 
with aspiration measures in both performance con- 
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TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATION OF VARIABLES FOR 


Aspiration measures 


High variability 


HIGH-PERVFORMANCE-V ARIABILATY AND 


LOW-PERFORMANCE-V ARIABILITY CONDITIONS" 


Performance comtition 


Low variability 


n Achievement Debilitating anxiety n Achievement Debilitating anxiety 
Mean highest score expected | — .05 | — .06 13 10 J 
Mean lowest score expected —.07 «* ll 20 7 
Mean goal-discrepancy score — .02 —.35° | 03 0) 
Aspiration differenced — 34+ —.10 02 Alt 
Mean responsiveness to success —.37* 39° | — 01 02 
Mean responsiveness to failure —.18 —.35* .A6 —.01 
Number atypical responses —.25 37* —.05 —.02 
* For high performance variability, N = 44. For low performance variability, N = 38. 
b Trial 11-Trial 1. 
*  <.05 (2-tailed test). 
++ p <.01 (2-tailed test). 
. 
Differences across performance conditions. sponses (r= 37, <.05). Apparently, 


In Table 2 both n Achievement and debili- 
tating anxiety enter into significant correla- 
tions with aspiration measures in the high- 
variability condition. But there are no sig- 
nificant relationships between these personal- 
ity variables and aspiration measures in the 
low-variability condition. This confirms the 
general prediction of this study that such 
relationships would be more evident in situa- 
tions where performance shows marked varia- 
tion from trial to trial. 

Turning to the specific results in Table 2, it 
can be seen that as n Achievement increases 
Subjects tend to show smaller increases in 
levels of aspiration from Trial 1 to Trial 11 
(r= —.34, fp <.05) and smaller increases 
in levels of aspiration after success (r = —.31, 
2 <.05). As debilitating anxiety increases, 
subjects tend to obtain lower mean goal- 
discrepancy scores (7 = —.35, 2 <.05), to 
show both larger increases in levels of aspi- 
ration after success (7?= 39, P<.01) and 
larger decreases after failure (r= 33, 
2 < .05), and to make more atypical re- 


ditions. Mean attainment discrepancy is not intluded 
as a variable since it correlates —.99 with mean 
Soal discrepancy for bothe performance conditions. 
Similarly mean aspiration level is not included as 
a Variable since there is a perfect negative correla- 
tion between mean attainment-discrepancy scores 
and mean aspiration levels due to the fact that 
mean performance level shows negligible difference 
across subjects because of the controlled nature of 
the performance sequence. 


therefoye, subjects high in debilitating anx- 
iety tend to set lower levels of aspiration 
relative to immediately preceding perform- 
ance, to show larger shifts in aspiration, and 
to make more atypical shifts than do subjects 
low in debilitating anxiety. When these atypi- 
cal shifts occur in the present study, they 
mainly involve an increase in the level of 
aspiration following failure. None of these 
tendencies is apparent among subjects in the 
low-variability condition (see Table 2). 

The above differences are also evident in 
Table 3 where means are presented for sub- 
jects simultaneously classified with respect to 
n Achievement and debilitating anxiety. 
Cutting points close to the median were used 
for each distribution. In the high-variability 
condition subjects were classified as high in 
n Achievement if they had scores above 3 
(N = 21) and high in debilitating anxiety if 
they had scores above 26 (N= 21). Other- 
wise. they were classified as low in the re- 
spective® variable. In the low-variability con- 
dition subjects were classified as high in n 
Achievement if they had scores above 2 
(N = 18) and high in debilitating anxiety 
if they had scores above 26 (N = 20). 
Otherwise they were classified as low. The 

4 The cutting points in the n Achievement dis- 
tribution vary by 1 point because a common cutting 
point (either 2 or 3) resulted in a fairly uneven 
distribution of subjects across categories. The use 
of slightly different cutting points overcame this 
problem. 
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proportion of females to males in each of the 
Kroups in Table 3 is roughly equivalent 
(2:1) and does not differ significantly across 
groups. Table 3 shows that in the high-» 
variability condition low-high subjects have 
lower mean goal-discrepancy scores, larger 
mean positive-aspiration differences (Trial 11- 
Trial 1), larger mean positive increases in 
levels of aspiration following success, larger 
mean negative decreases in levels of aspira- 
tion following failure, and a higher mean fre- 
quency of atypical responses than do high- 
low subjects. These differences between high- 
low and low-high subjects are, in general, less 
apparent in the low-variability condition. 

Finally, the results also indicate that sub- 
jects who show relatively large increases in 
levels of aspiration after success in the high- 
variability condition tend to make more 
atypical responses (r = .33, @ < .05)..In the 
low-variability condition subjects who show 
relatively small decreases in levels of aspira- 
tion after failure tend to make more atypical 
responses (r = .33, p < .05). Also in the low- 
variability condition subjects who show rela- 
tively small increases in levels of aspiration 
from Trial 1 to Trial 11 tend to obtain higher 
mean  goal-discrepancy scores (r= -.35, 
p< 05). 

Similarities across performance conditions. 
In both conditions subjects with relatively 
high mean goal-discrepancy scores tend to 
show smaller increases in levels of aspi- 
ration following success (high variability, 
f= —.21, ns; low variability, r= -—.65, 
2 < .001), and smaller decreases in levels of 
aspiration following failure (high variability, 
7 = .57, f < .001; low variability, r= .26, 
15). Also.in both conditions subjects with rela- 
tively large differences in levels of aspiration 
between Trial 1 and Trial 11 tend to show 
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larger increases in levels of aspiration ifol- 
lowing success (high variability, 7 = .33, 
b < 05; low variability, r = .51, 2 < .001) 
and smaller decreases in levels of aspiration 
following failure (high variability, r = .61, 
2 < .001; low variability, r = .51, 2 < .001). 
These results suggest that subjects who set 
high levels of aspiration across trials tend to 
be less responsive to success and failure 
experiences than do subjects who show rela- 
tively large increases in levels of aspiration 
between Trial 1 and Trial 11. The former 
subjects would, of course, tend also to have 
higher mean goal-discrepancy scores. 

Debilitating anxiety and facilitating anx- 
iety are negatively correlated for subjects in 
both performance conditions (high variabil- 
ity, r= —.47, p< .001; low. variability, 
f= —.57, f < .001). This negative correla- 
tion replicates previous results (e.g., Feather, 
1963a). Facilitating anxiety is not, however, 
involved in any significant correlations with 
aspiration measures. 

In neither performance condition is there 
a significant negative relationship between 
the mean responsiveness scores. Sutcliffe 
(1955a) found such a relationship in his 
study for a high-variability task but not for 
a low-variability task. He used this as the 
basis for postulating a general factor of 
“lability of goal-setting,” which he assumed 
to operate under conditions of high perform- 
ance variability, subjects showing greatest 
positive responsiveness to success also show- 
ing greatest negative responsiveness to fail- 
ure, and subjects showing least positive re- 
sponsiveness to success showing least negative 
responsiveness to failure. 

Finally, none of the correlations involving 
intolerance of ambiguity and aspiration meas- 
ure are significant. Tt was thought that some 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES FOR SUBJECTS SIMULTANEOUSLY CLASSIFIED FOR 
N ACHIEVEMENT AND DELIBIAATING ANXIETY 


Condition Delibitating N 


anxiety 


n Achieve- 
men! 


High performance High Low 9 
variability Low High 9 
Low performance High Low 8 
variability Low High 10 


Mean Mean re- Mean re- No. 
aspiration |sponsivéness |sponsiveness atypical 
difference | to success | to failure responses 

4.59 —1.16 4M 
17.51 21.89 2.17 1.67 
20.55 5.47 —".16 2.13 
16.94 5.92 —1.82 2.70 
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significant relationship might emerge in the 
high-variability condition where there is 
ambiguity and uncertainty in the sense that 
jt is difficult to predict future performance, * 


‘ but no specific predictions were made. Nor 


do category-width scores correlate with any 
of the aspiration measures. We expected a 
positive correlation between category-width 
scores and the size of the difference between 
the mean highest expected score and the 
mean lowest expected score (i.e., a range 
measure) across subjects. An analysis of the 
data shows, however, that this prediction is 
not supported in either of the variability 
conditions.’ je 


CONCLUSIONS 


These résults are in general accord with 
Sutcliffe’s (1955b) argument that where the 
level of aspiration situation is clearly struc- 
tured in the sense that changes in perform- 
ance from trial to trial are regular and con- 
sistent, aspiration is closely determined by 
performance and the situation becomes one 
that mainly involves cognitive judgment. 
Where, however, performance levels fluctuate 
markedly from trial to trial, the situation 
becomes more ambiguous, and relationships 
between aspiration measures and personality 
variables are more likely to become evident.° 
Changes in performance are important de- 
terminants of changes in aspiration in all 
conditions of the present study (see Figures 
1, 2, and 3), even in the high-variability 
condition where the effect of personality vari- 
ables is more evident. There is no evidence 
in the present study, however, for a factor 
involving lability of goal setting (Sutcliffe, 
1955a). 

How are these results, to be interpreted 
theoretically? It should be apparent that we 


5 Category-width scores and facilitating anxiety 
scores are negatively correlated in the high-varia- 
bility condition (r= —.39, 2 < 01), but not in the 
low-variability condition (r= —.05, 1s). This result 
needs to be replicated. Itewas not predicted. 

S$ We have previously found that judgments of 
expectations of success are more likely to be related 
to measures of basic motives when the situation is 
relatively unstructured (Feather, 1963b, 1965), but 
that once a person becomes involved in a task his 
performance assumes the dominant role in influencing 
his expectations. 


have made no attempt to derive them from 
the theory of achievement motivation (Atkin- 
son & Feather, 1966). The traditional level 
of aspiration situation, as investigated in 
the present study, is highly complex, in- 
volving successive decisions between levels of 
possible future performance. These decisions 
are determined to a large extent by the pay- 
offs and costs that would follow success and 
failure at each of these levels, and by the 
subjective probabilities of success and failure 
at these levels. The present task situation 
corresponds to what we have called a high- 
payoff-low-cost condition (Feather, 1964) 
since the subject is credited with his per- 
formance score irrespective of whether or not 
he attains or fails to attain his stated level 
of aspiration. The overall height of the aspi- 
ration curve in relation to the performance 
curveecan be changed quite easily by ma- 
nipulating the payoffs and costs. For example, 
the height of the aspirafion curve tends to 
fall as the cost of failure is increased 
(Feather, 1964). It is likely that rather 
complex decision functions will be necessary 
if level of aspiration behavior is to be under- 
stood for all possible conditions of payoff 
and cost. The theory of achievement motiva- 
tion (Atkinson & Feather, 1966) as presently 
formulated applies to choice situations in- 
volving different levels of difficulty (e.g., the 
ring-toss game in the study by Atkinson & 
Litwin, 1960) where success or failure is not 
associated with any gain or loss of points, 
as it is in the traditional level of aspiration 
situation. 

Despite the complexity of the traditional 
level of aspiration situation, however, it is 
interesting to note that those personality 
variables that do enter into significant rela- 
tionships with aspiration measures are the 
very ones that have been taken as measures 
of the motive to achieve success (Ms) and 
the motive to avoid failure (Mar), that is, 
n Achievement and debilitating anxiety, re- 
spectively. The results in Table 3 suggest 
that when performance variability is high 
subjects in whom by assumption Ms > Mar 
(the high-low subjects) tend to set higher 
levels of aspiration, to show smaller shifts in 
aspiration following success and failure, and 
to make fewer atypical responses than do 
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subjects in whom by assumption Mar > Ms 
(the low-high subjects). These results are 
consistent with previous findings since it is 
a well-documented fact that subjects high in 
anxiety tend to be more variable in their 
£oal-setting behavior and to be more prone 
to make atypical responses (Atkinson, 1957; 
Moulton, 1965). The results also indicate, 
however, that degree of responsiveness and 
the tendency to make atypical responses are 
not unrelated to performance variability. Re- 
sponsiveness tends to be greater under high- 
variability conditions, and the tendency to 
make atypical responses (especially raising 
aspirations after failure) is more likely to 
occur in low-variability conditions where per- 
formance improves from trial to trial. It is 
likely that the other type of atypical re- 
sponse (lowering aspirations after success) 
would be most evident under conditions 
where performance shows a regular decrease 
from trial to trial, In the traditional level 
of aspiration situation, therefore, neither the 
degree of responsiveness nor the tendency to 
make atypical responses can be divorced from 
the nature of the performance sequence, but 
these measures are related to personality 
variables when task performance is highly 
variable and difficult to predict. 
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The latitude of acceptance concept was defined in terms of a range criterion 
consisting of (a) statements indicated as acceptable by each S, and (b) the 
scalar distance covered by these statements. 54 Ss, reflecting pro, neutral, and 
anti own-attitude positions toward fraternities, judged the attitude expressed 
toward fraternities in a series of statements and indicated which statements 
they found acceptable or objectionable. Each S also judged the scale position 
represented in 1 of 3 possible persuasive communications. Results indicated 
that Ss who perceived a persuasive communication as falling within their 
latitude of acceptance showed significantly greater change of own position in 
the direction of the communication than Ss for whom the communication 
fell outside their latitude of acceptance. 


With the study of attitude-change processes 
becoming a major concern in social psycho- 
logical research, there has been growing rec- 
ognition of the importance of developing im- 
proved techniques for the assessment of at- 
titudes. The concept of latitude of acceptance 
and latitude of rejection, a device for estab- 
lishing an individual’s stand toward a social 
issue, was conceived as a technique which 
permitted dimensional analysis of responses 
to various positions toward a social object 
(Sherif & Hovland, 1961; Sherif, Sherif, & 
Nebergall, 1965). The need for such an ap- 
proach stemmed from the realization that to 
consider a single scalar position as indicating 
the attitude of an individual does not ade- 
quately reflect the multifaceted nature of his 
reactions to the social issue in question. 

Analysis of the individual’s latitude of ac- 
ceptance provides an opportunity to examine 
both the range of statements which comprise 
his attitude as well as the susceptibility to 
attitude change implied by such a range of 
acceptable statements. Latitude of accept4nce 
has value, then, not only as a technique for 
assessment of own attitude, but also as a 
predictive tool in attitude change. Although 
not attempting a direct empirical test of de- 
gree of attitude change in relation to size of 
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latitude of acceptance and rejection, Hovland, 
Harvey, and Sherif (1957) ‘proposed that at- 
titude change will occur only under the con- 
dition in which the communication advocat- 
ing change falls within one’s latitude of ac- 
ceptance. In operationalizing the concepts of 
latitude of acceptance and rejection, they 
asked their subjects to indicate the positions 
on an issue that were most acceptable and 
most objectionable as well as those other po- 
sitions that were also acceptable or objec- 
tionable. As a result, they were able to in- 
vestigate item placement in relation to one’s 
own position. It was found that, in compari- 
son to moderate subjects, extreme subjects 
accepted fewer statements and rejected more 
statements. Hovland et al. observed that sub- 
jects with extreme positions had, raised 
thresholds of acceptance and lowered thresh- 
olds of rejection in placing items, which re- 
sulted in their having smaller latitudes of ac- 
ceptance and greater latitudes of rejection 
than subjects with moderate positions. Since 
more subjects with moderate positions changed 
in the direction of the position advocated in 
the communication, it was inferred that wide 
latitudes of acceptance facilitate attitude 
change. 

An alternative approach to the prediction 
of attitude change derives from Festinger’s 
(1957) dissonance theory. Using this theo- 
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retical framework, Zimbardo (1960) reasoned 
that opinion conformity will be greatest when 
a communication is widely discrepant from 
one’s own position, presumably creating maxi- 
mum dissonance. Under these conditions, 
change should be greatest when a communica- 
tion falls within one’s latitude of rejection. In 
his experimental design, Zimbardo provided 
subjects with a friend’s rating of a case study 


which was either slightly discrepant or widely ° 


discrepant for each subject. In the latitude of 
acceptance condition, the statement selected 
as the friend’s “most acceptable” statement 
was one scale position removed from the sub- 
ject's own most acceptable rating, while thé 
latitude of rejection condition was three 
scale units removed. Consistent with his pre- 
dictions, Zimbardo found that significantly 
more change was produced by widely discrep- 
ant communications falling within subjects’ 
latitudes of rejection than by slightly dis- 
crepant communications falling within sub- 
jects’ latitudes of acceptance. 

Considering that the predictions of Hov- 
land et al. and of Zimbardo derive logically 
from their respective theoretical assumptions, 
these conflicting results are difficult to recon- 
cile. Despite the findings reported by Zim- 
bardo, the expectation that attitude change 
should be greater when the communication 
falls within one’s latitude of acceptance is a 
reasonable one which requires further em- 
pirical investigation. However, if the concept 
of latitude of acceptance and rejection is to 
have predictive utility in attitude change, we 
must specify a number of additional consid- 
erations. 

1. In proposing a measure of latitude of ac- 
ceptance, Hovland et al. (1957) actually used 
a frequency criterion. That is, the number of 
statements a subject considered acceptable 
defined his latitude of acceptance. Since a 
subject who held an extreme position tended 
to accept fewer statements and reject more 
statements than a subject with a more mod- 
erate position, Hovland et al. proceeded to 
formulate a theoretical model of latitude of 
acceptance which made the size of the lati- 
tude of acceptance a function of the scale 
position of the subject's stand on the issue. 
For example, an individual at the most ex- 
treme position was expected to accept the 
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item adjacent to his own position, to be neu. 
tral toward the next statement, and to reject 
all those statements beyond that point. This 
procedure, based solely on scale position, 
fives no recognition to individual differences 
among those subjects falling at the same scale 
point. Rather, it assumes that a particular 
position necessitates a particular range of 
acceptance. 

2. Assuming that two individuals do, in 
fact, endorse the same number of items, can 
we infer that these items actually represent 
equivalent scalar distances for these individ- 
uals? We need to specify not only the num- 
ber of items endorsed, but also the position 
on the scale where each subject placed these 
items. 

3. Both Hovland et al. (1957) as well as 
Zimbardo (1960) provided subjects with com- 
munications at predetermined distances from 
their own positions. Such a procedure fails to 
take into account differences among the sub- 
jects in the way in which this communication 
is evaluated and judged. If we are to make 
predictions based upon latitudes of accept- 
ance, it is important that we allow each sub- 
ject not only to specify his own range of ac- 
ceptable statements, but also to indicate 
where this communication falls on this same 
scale. Tf the communication is differentially 
perceived, then we are justified in assuming 
that it will be associated with differential ef- 
fects in the stability or change of attitudes. 

In the present study we have reconceptual- 
ized latitude of acceptance by defining it in 
terms of a range criterion consisting of the 
scalar distance covered by the items indicated 
as acceptable by each subject. Furthermore, 
we have analyzed the validity of such an ap- 
proach for predicting attitude change. 

Two basic hypotheses were advanced: 

Hypothesis 1: Regardless of the actual 
scalar position represented by the communi- 
cation, attitude change in the direction of a 
persuasive communication will occur when 
the communication is perceived to lie within 
one’s latitude of acceptance. 

Hypothesis 2: Drawing upon the investiga- 
tions of own position as an anchor (Bieri, 
Atkins, Briar, Leaman, Miller, & Tripodi, 
1966; Sherif & Hovland, 1961), it was hy- 
pothesized that the evaluation of a persuasive 
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communication will be subject to judgmental 
distortion. In order to facilitate the accept- 
ance of a position at some distance from one's 
own, it is to be expected that the communi- 
cation will be judged as “really not too far 
from one’s own,” making a shift in own po- 
sition a plausible outcome. Such judgmental 
distortion is to be found in the phenomenon 
of assimilation. Thus, it was hypothesized 
that attitude change would be associated with 
tendencies toward assimilative distortion of 
the persuasive communication. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


As part of a larger study, male college under- 
graduates were given a student activities question- 
naire designed, to yield information on students’ 
attitudes toward extracurricular activities. Students 
rated statements on a number of topics, including 
the degree to which they felt that fraternities were 
desirable on the college campus. A 15-point graphic 
rating scale was used in which 1 indicated very 
undesirable, and 15 indicated very desirable. From 
the responses obtained in this questionnaire, 54 sub- 
jects, divided approximately equally among pro, 
neutral, and anti own-attitude positions, were se- 
lected at random to participate in this study. ‘The 
mean scale positions for these three groups were 
13.67 (pro), 8.18 (neutral), and 242 (anti). 


Procedure 


Latitude of acceptance. Thirty-three statements, 
compiled originally by Segall (1959) to cover the 
range from extremely profraternity items to ex- 
tremely antifraternity items, comprised the item 
pool. Initially, each subject was asked to judge each 
statement on a 15-point graphic scale in terms of 
the degree of favorableness of the attitude repre- 
sented in each statement. Each subject was per- 
mitted to use any number of scale positions he 
wished, with any frequency. 

At a second session, in conjunction with other 
tasks, each subject was given the same series of 
statements and asked to do the following: (a) in- 
dicate the one statement closest to his own point of 
view on the topic, (b) indicate any other acceptable 
statement or statements, (c) indicate the one most 
objectionable statement, and (d) indicate any other 
objectionable statement or statements. 


Persuasive Communication 


Following this, a communication advocating one 
of three possible positions (moderately pro, mod- 
erately anti, and extremely anti) was presented to 
each subject. Within each group of pro and anti 
subjects, approximately half received a moderately 
pro communication, while the other half received a 
moderately anti communication. Among the neu- 


tral subjects, approximately half received a mod- 
erately anti communication, while the other half 
received an extremely anti communication. A mod- 
erately pro communication is presented below a5 a 
sample: 


A statement made recently by the Committee on 
Undergraduate Affairs at a Major Eastern 
University 


In evaluating the role of fraternities on a col- 
lege campus, it is obvious that a number of fac- 
tors must be taken into account. Certainly some 
students can function quite independently of or- 
ganized groups and do not require the reassurance 
that others receive from feeling that they have 
been accepted by their peers. For those who have 
developed enough of a sense of security and an 
ability to make friends easily, {fraternities may 
not add very much. However, statistics Indicate 
that most undergraduates actually do depend 
upon the guidance and advice of others, both in 
intellectual and social matters. In this regard, 
fraternities can provide a cushion against the new 
environment, especially for boys coming to the 
imperstnal campus of a large university. While 
many opportunities exist for the newcomer to ad- 
just to a college setting, the fraternity system 
offers a quick means of gaining the fellowship of 
other undergraduates who are facing similar prob- 
lems at the same crucial period in their lives. 


In order to determine the approximate scale posi- 
tion of each of these communications, a group of 
20 judges drawn from the same student population, 
but with neutral positions toward fraternities, served 
as a control group for providing mean judged scale 
positions. The mean values for the communications 
were 11.3 (moderately pro), 5.0 (moderately anti), 
and 1.9 (extremely anti). 

After reading his communication, each subject 
was asked to consider the position advocated in the 
communication and to indicate which scale position 
on the 15-point rating scale he had previously used 
best represented the stand taken in the communi- 
cation. Following this, each subject again indicated 
how desirable he felt it was to have fraternities on 
the college campus, in a manner identical to that 
used to assess his position initially. 


RESULTS 


The results will be presented under two 
major headings—the reformulation of the 
latitude of acceptance, and the application of 
this approach to the prediction of attitude 


change. 


Rejformulation of Latitude 0f Acceptance 


Before considering a range criterion for the 
analysis of latitude of acceptance, the data 
were examined in terms of a frequency cri- 
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terion, that is, by the number of statements 
accepted and rejected, as well as those pre- 
sumably neutral items not checked which 
Sherif et al. (1965) characterize as the lati, 
tude of noncommitment. In contrast to the 
results reported by Hovland et al. (1957), 
Who found that extreme subjects rejected 
significantly more items than did more mod- 
erate subjects, the differences found in this 
study are in the opposite direction, although 
not statistically significant. In Table 1 it can 
also be observed that there is no tendency for 
neutral subjects to accept more items than do 
extreme subjects, as is suggested by the 
Sherif-Hovland model. 


In applying a range criterion, the following 


approach was used. If a subject accepted two 
statements, we considered where he placed 
these statements on the 15-point scale pro- 
vided. Tf he had judged one of these state- 
ments to be represented by Point 7 and the 
other by Point 10, then his latitude of ac- 
ceptance was the range of scalar distance be- 
tween these two points, that is, 3 units. If a 
subject accepted three statements, one repre- 
sented by Point 6, another by Point 7, and 
the third by Point 8, then his latitude of ac- 
ceptance consisted of 2 scale units and was 
smaller than the former. In this manner we 
determined individually for each subject a 
latitude of acceptance based on the state- 
ments which he found acceptable and the 
range of the scale covered by these state- 
ments. 

That it is necessary to consider the latitude 
of acceptance for each subject individually 
can be seen in Table 2, where the mean range 
of statements accepted for all subjects grouped 
according to their own-attitude positions is 
reported. As can be observed, these means do 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN NUMBER OF STATEMENTS ACCEPTED, 
REJECTED, AND NEUTRAL 


S's own N No. No. No. 
position accepted* rejecteds neutrals 
Pro 18 7.61 9.39 16.00 
Neutral 17 6.53 10.18 16.29 
Anti 19 6.21 9.42 17.37 


* None of the comparisons between .own-position groups for 
number of statements accepted, rejected, or neutral was 
significant. 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN RANGE OF STATEMENTS ACCEPTED IN 
RELATION TO OWN PosSITION 


Own position 


| | 
| Mean range* | 


Pro 18 5.83 | 209 
Neutral 17 5.71 3.83 
Anti 19 6.00 | 2.81 


* Differences between groups are not significant. 


not differ significantly from each other. Thus, 
it appears that although subjects do vary con- 
siderably in the range of statements they are 
willing to accept, this variation reflects indi- 
vidual differences which are not Consistently 
related to own-attitude positions. 


Application of Latitude 0f Acceptance to 
Prediction of Attitude Change 


Hypothesis 1. The initial hypothesis pro- 
posed that regardless of the actual distance 
between the communication and one’s own 
position, those subjects who perceive the 
communication as lying within their latitude 
of acceptable statements will be more suscep- 
tible to its influence. By considering each 
Subject’s judgment of the scale position rep- 
resented by the persuasive communication, 
it was possible to determine if the subject 
perceived this communication as lying within 
the range of statements which he endorsed. 
Table 3 presents the results obtained when 
the mean change in own position for the 
group of subjects for whom the communica- 
tion fell inside their latitude of acceptance is 
compared with the group for whom the com- 
munication fell outside their latitude of ac- 
ceptance. For those subjects who judged the 
persuasive communication as falling inside 
their latitude of acceptance, the average 
Change was 2.74 units in the direction of the 
communication, while the average change was 
‘25 unit in the opposite direction for the 
comparison group. This difference is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 

Inspection of the separate own-attitude 
group scores in Table 3 reveals that the 
Overall change scores cannot be attributed to 
the shifts for one group alone. Within the 
inside latitude of acceptance condition, for 
example, both the neutral and anti groups 
demonstrated considerable positive change. It 
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should also be pointed out that within these 
own-attitude groups some subjects showed a 
shift in attitude that at times exceeded the 
position advocated in the communication. An 
analysis of variance of the change scores for 
the own-attitude groups in relation to latitude 
of acceptance indicates that a significant dif- 
ference between own-attitude groups was ob- 
tained (F = 4.99, p < .05), as well as a sig- 
nificant interaction between own attitude and 
latitude of acceptance (F = 3.57, # < .05). 

On the other hand, we could attempt to 
predict attitude change on the basis of the 
distance between the subject's own attitude 
and the location of the persuasive communi- 
cation, as determined by preestablished con- 
trol-group ratings. Such an analysis derives 
from the atsumption that communications 
which are at relatively short distances from 
the subjects’ own positions would probably 
fall within their latitudes of acceptance and 
would, therefore, probably gain greater ac- 
ceptance (e.g., pro subjects receiving a mod- 
erately pro communication as compared with 
pro subjects receiving a moderately anti 
communication). Such an assumption would 
accord with the Sherif and Hovland theo- 
retical interpretation. However, as reported 
in Table 4, no evidence was found that 
subjects who received a communication 
closer to their own position showed any sig- 


TABLE 3 


MEAN CHANGE OF OWN ATTITUDE IN RELATION 
TO JUDGMENT OF COMMUNICATION 


Overall 
pro, 
Pro Neutral | Anti neutral, 
& anti 
combined) 
Communication 
judged inside e 
latitude of ac- 
ASS 
¢ Mes ah +4.33 | +3.33 +2.74 
ean Cl a 89 ২ B + 
SD yg +87 2.16 2.96 2.93 
(N=9) | (N=6) | (N=12) 
Communication 
judged outside 
latitude of ac- ° 
ceptance 
Le ne 82 | +1.86 0.25 
ean chan. -1. lf —0. 
SD is 1 2:07 


87 1.78 1.57 
(N =9) | (N =11) | (N =7) 


Note.—Overall mean change: t = 4.15, p < .01. 

* In all cases, + = a change in the tion of the com- 
munication; — = a change in the direction away from the 
communication. 


TABLE 4 


Myax ATTITUDE CHANCE IN RELATION TO 
DISTANCE OF COMMUNICATION FROM 
OWwnN-ATTITUDE Postrmiox 


| Moderate distance® | Far distance 


Own position 

+ TI8 (N= 9 | 4+ ALON I) 
Neutral — 62 (N=8) | — 33 N09 
Anti +3433 (N = 9) | 4+2.90 (N= 10) 
Mean change | +1.23 + .9% 


Note.— Moderate versus far distance: t = 329, m1. 

+ In all cases, + =a change in the direction of the coms 
munication; — = a change in the direction away from the 
communication. 

8 Moderately pro communication. 

+ Moderately anti communication. 

4 Extremely anti communication. 


nificantly greater susceptibility to change than 


did subjects at a greater distance from the 
communication. Furthermore, there is no evi- 
dence to suggest that greater distance between 
the subject's own position and the persuasive 
communication results in change of attitude 
as a mode of dissonance reduction, as argued 
by Zimbardo (1960). It stems that distance 
as established by predetermined scale loca- 
tion of the communication does not in and of 
itself represent the crucial factor for consid- 
eration in susceptibility to change. Rather, 
the subject’s own perception and judgment of 
the location of this communication, which 
reflect his interpretation of the content of 
the communication, appear to constitute an 
important variable in the prediction of change. 


Hypothesis 2 


The second hypothesis posits that own po- 
sition will operate differentially as an anchor 
to distort judgment of the communication 
depending upon whether the communication 
is within or without the latitude of accept- 
ance. That such distortions can operate in a 
systematic fashion so as to exaggerate or 
minimize perceived differences between one’s 
own position and that advocated in the com- 
munication has been demonstrated (Bieri et 
al., 1966; Sherif & Hovland, 1961). How- 
ever, it is possible to argue that a dual proc- 
ess of change is operating here, facilitated by 
the distortion of the message represented in 
the communication. Subjects who perceive the 
communication as falling inside their latitude 
of acceptance not only change in the direc- 
tion of the communication but may, at the 
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TABLE 5 


DisToRTION OF COMMUNICATION IN RELATION TO 
LATITUDE OF ACCEPTANCE 


Mean 
distortion® 
+0.84 
—0.56 


Communication judged inside latitude of 
acceptance (N = 27) 

Communication judged outside latitude of 
acceptance (N = 27) 


Note.— Overall mean distortion: t = 2.59, p < .05. 

*In this case, + =a distortion of the communication 
toward one's own position; — =a distortion of the com- 
munication away from one's own position. 


same time, judge the communication to be 
closer to their own position than it actually is 
(assimilation). Change, then, comes about by 
changing own position toward the location of 
the communication while simultaneously 
changing the location of the communication 
in the direction of one’s own position. By 
comparing each subject’s judgment of the 
scale position of the communication in rela- 
tion to the average judgment given to this 
communication by the control group, we can 
see the extent to which the communication is 
distorted in the direction of one’s own posi- 
tion. Table 5 indicates that inside latitude of 
acceptance subjects did show significantly 
greater “‘assimilative” distortion of the com- 
munication toward their own position than 
did outside latitude of acceptance subjects. 
Similarly, rejection of the persuasive com- 
munication by outside latitude of acceptance 
subjects appears to be facilitated by a “con- 
trast” distortion. 


Discussion 


The results of this study provide further 
support’ for the theoretical significance of 
latitude of acceptance and for its predictive 
value when assessment of the latitude of ac- 
ceptance is based upon a measure reflecting 
individual differences in the range of items 
accepted. The fact that no differences were 
found when comparisons were made between 
the attitude change obtained under conditions 
of relatively small as opposed to relatively 
large discrepancies between the position of 
the subjects and that advocated in the com- 
munication argues even more strongly for 
the value of the latitude of acceptance varia- 


ble. 


One may speculate at this point concerning 
a number of factors which may possibly medi- 
ate the influence of latitude of acceptance on 
attitude change. For example, it is conceiv. 
able that judging the communication as ly- 
ing within the range of acceptable items 
simply reflects an inability on the part of 
such subjects to discriminate among different 
scale positions. If so, change may be a func- 
tion of poor discriminability rather than lati- 
tude of acceptance. Based on several infor- 
mational measures of ability to discriminate 
among statements representing different atti- 
tudinal positions toward fraternities (Bieri et 
al., 1966), comparisons between inside lati- 
tude of acceptance subjects and outside lati- 
tude of acceptance subjects were made. None 
of these comparisons was significant. Simi- 
larly, comparisons on attitude change between 
inside and outside latitude of acceptance sub- 
jects who differed on the Pettigrew Category 
Width Scale failed to yield any significant 
results. 

Perhaps subjects who change are merely 
demonstrating a tendency to respond in a 
consistently positive manner toward all state- 
ments and communications provided for 
judgment. In this way, acceptance of the ar- 
gument presented in the communication may 
reflect an acquiescent personality character- 
istic which may underlie the latitude of ac- 
ceptance variable. Again, a comparison be- 
tween inside latitude of acceptance subjects 
and outside latitude of acceptance subjects 
on the basis of scores derived from an ac- 
ceptance of authority scale revealed no sig- 
nificant differences on this dimension. 

Since we cannot attribute these latitude of 
acceptance findings to such underlying fac- 
tors of personality or cognitive functioning, it 
is important to ‘explore those unique com- 
ponents which this variable may possess. In 
his paper on communication and discrepancy, 
Zimbardo (1960) reports that those subjects 
Who conformed accepted a wider range of 
statements initially than did nonconformers; 
that is, they had large latitudes of acceptance. 
This threshold of acceptance was thought to 
Provide a useful potential indicator of sus- 
Ceptibility to persuasive communications. If 
Wwe compare the mean range of inside latitude 
Of acceptance subjects (7.52 units) with that 
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of outside latitude of acceptance subjects 
(4.18 units), we also find that the former 
group has a significantly wider latitude of ac- 
ceptance (t= 4.54, p < .01). This finding 
may support the interpretation that a wider 
latitude of acceptance results in a flexibility 
in attitudinal position which makes possible 
the restructuring of one’s own stand in the 
face of a persuasive communication. One 
mechanism which may facilitate such a re- 
structuring may be the tendency to perceive 
the persuasive communication as somewhat 
closer to one’s own position than is actually 
the case. Through a process of assimilative 


distortion, subjects who changed apparently . 


were able to perceive the persuasive com- 
munication as sufficiently close enough to 
their own position to accept some of its con- 
tent. That such assimilative distortion was 
not solely responsible for change, however, 
can be inferred from additional findings con- 
cerning distortion and amount of attitude 
change. Subjects who showed the greatest 
degree of change did not differ significantly 
in degree of assimilation of the persuasive 
communication from those who changed the 
least. 

To gain a clearer picture of the relevance 
of these findings to the broader context of 
attitude-change research, let us consider the 
features of this study which are either simi- 
lar or dissimilar to previous research in this 
field. 

1. The topic under study was both salient 
to the subjects and related to the natural col- 
lege setting in which they lived. It has been 
noted (Sherif et al., 1965) that attitude- 
change research often deals with unfamiliar 
topics, highly technical material (scientific, 
medical detail), or issues unrelated to the 
everyday, ongoing experiences of the subjects. 
In the present research the issue of fraterni- 
ties was highly salient on the campus and 
constituted an issue which drew strong re- 
sponse from the student body. 

Similarly, it has been proposed (Sherif & 
Hovland, 1961; Sherif et al., 1965) that a 
number of previous findings of attitude change 
refer to situations where ego involvement Was 
minimal. The present research suggests that 
attitude change in response to a persuasive 
communication is not limited to noninvolving 
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issues. While no direct measure of involve- 
ment independent of extremity was obtained, 
it can reasonably be argued that the issue was 
€£0 involving for the subjects. Since the ques- 
tion of the desirability of fraternities on a 
college campus was a hotly debated topic on 
the campus at the time, it can be assumed 
that for many students this topic was an emo- 
tionally charged one. Because the subjects 
were randomly selected from the question- 
naire responses (with no refusals), it can be 
assumed, further, that the sentiments pre- 
vailing on the campus generally were re- 
flected in the sample used for the study. 

2. The persuasive communication was at- 
tributed to a “Committee on Undergraduate 
Affairs at a Major Eastern University” in an 
attempt to give the source of the message 
high credibility. Consistent with previous re- 
search (Sherif & Hovland, 1961), it was to 
be expected that a highly credible source was 
an important variable in producing effective 
communication results. In® this respect, then, 
this research is similar to earlier attitude- 
change designs. 

3. Since three different messages were used, 
representing moderate and more extreme dis- 
crepancies between own position and that of 
the communication, we have demonstrated 
that discrepancy cannot be considered the 
sole or major determinant of attitude change. 
Further, since change was observed under 
two discrepancy conditions, it is clear that if 
distance is to be considered an important 
variable at all, it must be viewed in terms of 
its interaction with other subject and situa- 
tional variables. 

4. Strikingly, subjects who are extreme in 
own-attitude position demonstrated ge As 
well as did the moderate ones. ased on 
earlier findings (Sherif & Hovland, 1961), it 
is to be°expected that when change occurs, it 
is to be found among the moderate, less-com- 
mitted subjects. In this research, we have 
found that both extreme antifraternity sub- 
jects as well as subjects moderate in attitude 
toward fraternities had shifts in own posi- 
tion in the direction of the communication. It 
would seem that future attitude-change re- 
search must consider parameters other than 
merely extremity and involvement of own at- 
titude in predicting shifts in position. 
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5. Recent investigations (Sherif et al, 
1965) have suggested that the latitudes of 
rejection and noncommitment be studied inde- 
pendently of the latitude of acceptance. In 
concentrating the present research upon a re- 
finement of the latitude of acceptance varia- 
ble, we have demonstrated that the latitude 
of acceptance is predictive of own-position 
change. Certainly studies are needed to indi- 
cate whether the latitudes of acceptance, re- 
jection, and noncommitment are simply com- 
plementary variables or whether they differ 
in their predictive utility for attitude change. 

6. Finally, it is to be noted again that in 
contrast to previous studies in which no as- 
sessment of each judge’s perception of the 
communication was obtained, the subjects here 
were allowed to specify the location of the 
persuasive communication according to their 
own judgments. In this way, individual dif- 
ferences in evaluation and judgment have 
been utilized in ar attempt to make the lati- 


tude of acceptance sensitive to the variety of 
interpretations and perceptions to be found 
even within a relatively homogeneous sample. 
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It was hypothesized that under conditions in which conformity was non- 
veridical and detrimental to the interests of the group, nonconforming re- 


sponses 
of experimentally induced status, 


would be a positive function of status as assessed 
and of the anticipation that one’s judgments 


by peer rankings, 


would remain private. Subgroups of high- and low-status Ss, each representing 


a campus fraternity, were 


given a judgmental task in which a conflict was 


established between the properties of the stimuli being judged and a fictitious 


group norm. It was found that, as 
less conforming than low-status Ss. 


predicted, high-status Ss were significantly 
A reverse trend was obtained for experi- 


Hl mentally induced status, while the public-private variable showed a significant 
interaction with the other 2 conditions. 


The present study is concerned with factors 
facilitating nonconforming behavior when 
conformity to group norms is nonveridical and 
is detrimental to the interests of the group. 
Specifically examined are the influence of an 
individual’s actual status in a group, his 
experimentally manipulated status, and his 
expectation that his judgments will be made 
public. 

The findings of a number of recent experi- 
ments indicate that nonconformity in compe- 
tent, high-status group members is more 
acceptable to the group than the same deviant 
behavior in low-status group members (Hol- 
lander, 1960; Sabeth, 1964). Early studies of 
conformity to group norms in the context of 
functioning social groups appear to convey a 
rather different image of the correlates of 
conformity. These investigations have indi- 
cated that persons of higher status have 
stronger conformity tendencies (Kelley & 
Volkart, 1952; Newcomb, 1943), while low 
popularity is associated with nonconformity 
(Festinger, Schachter, & Back, 1950; Schach- 
ter 1951). 


1'The present study was based upon a doctoral 
dissertation submitted to the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
author wishes to express her appreciation and grati- 
tude to James C. Diggory, thesis chairman, for his 
invaluable guidance and encouragement, and to 
Malcolm Preston and to the late Miles Murphy for 
their interest and assistance. 
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Whilt Kelley and Shapiro (1954, p. 668) 
noted that the nonconformist “appears to have 
little status and prestige and to find few at- 
tractions in the group,” they questioned the 
generality of these findings and suggested that 
where conformity is detrimental to the success 
of the group, members who perceive them- 
selves to be highly accepted by their peers will 
exhibit less conformity than members who 
feel little acceptance. Similarly, Hollander’s 
(1958) concept of “idiosyncracy credit” im- 
plies that the usual sanctions for noncon- 
formity are less likely to be evoked for highly 
valued group members. Conformity, then, to 
group norms which are valued and shared 
need not have the same functional significance 
as conformity to norms which, as in the 
group-pressure studies, are not adaptive. An 
attempt by Kelley and Shapiro (1954) to 
demonstrate this relationship provéd to be 
unsuccessful, probably because the experi- 
mental induction of status significantly af- 
fected the value of group membership, the 
low-status subjects having a much lower and 
more variable evaluation of their group. The 
effects of valuation of group membership 
could obscure the effects of the status-ac- 
ceptance variable since it has been shown that 
members who have a high valuation of their 
group will be more likely to conform to the 
norms of that group than members Who have 
a low evaluation (Festinger et al., 1950; 
Kelley & Volkart, 1952). 
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The use of more stable, cohesive groups, 
in which it would be possible to vary status 
without substantially modifying the attrac- 
tiveness of the group, should provide an ap- 
propriate situation in which to study the 
relationship between status and noncon- 
formity, where nonconformity is useful to the 
group. The present investigation also pro- 
poses to study the effects on conformity of 
experimentally induced status as compared 
to more enduring, “real” status variations. 
Some of the inconsistency in the findings of 
studies relating status and conformity may 
be partially a function of the procedures by 
which status was defined and of the failure 
to control for the impact of experimentally 
induced status upon real status variations. 

It is expected that high-status individuals 
will conform less because they are less likely 
to be censured by the group or, ‘in Hol- 
lander’s terms, they have accrued more “idio- 
syncracy credits” than low-status individuals. 
Anticipation of censure or fear of rejection 
for nonconformity is influenced not only by 
the individual’s current status within the 
group, but also by the factors affecting the 
group’s knowledge of his deviant perform- 
ance. One would expect that nonconformity 
would be greater when the subject’s judg- 
ments are private and unavailable to the 
group. 

On the basis of these considerations, three 
hypotheses are proposed, assuming the fol- 
lowing conditions obtain: the use of relatively 
cohesive groups with high valuation of the 
group by its members and the utilization of 
group norms which, if conformed to, would 
result in nonveridical behavior and would be 
detrimental to the interests of the group. 


1. High-status individuals manifest signifi- 
cantly greater deviation from group norms 
than low-status individuals, where status is 
determined by actual peer rankings. 

2. Individuals who perceive themselves to 
be highly accepted by their group as deter- 
mined by fictitious peer rankings manifest sig- 
nificantly greater deviation from group norms 
than individuals with perceived low-group 
acceptance. 


(As previously indicated, an interaction be- 
tween status and acceptance is anticipated. 
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Berkowitz and Macaulay’s (1961) findings 
that individuals whose high status is insecure 
are highly attracted to their group suggests 
that the effects of acceptance may not be the 
same for the two status conditions.) 


3. Individuals who anticipate that their 
judgments will be private manifest signifi- 
cantly greater deviation from group norms 
than individuals who anticipate public knowl- 
edge of their judgments. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A relatively homogeneous group of eight high- 
status male fraternities at a large eastern university 
agreed to participate in the experiment which was 
represented as a study of the relationship between 
popularity and mode of functioning in a group 
problem-solving situation. The task was further 
presented as an interfraternity competition with 
publicity being given to the fraternity obtaining the 
highest composite score. As an added incentive, a 
prize of $25 was offered to the winning fraternity. 
At the termination of a weekly fraternity meeting 
the members ranked their fellow fraternity brothers 
in accordance with the following instructions: 


The following list contains the names of the 
members of your fraternity. Please rank these 
names in order of preference as a fraternity mem- 
ber. By preference is meant the extent to which 
you like the member, admire him, and are pleased 
to have him as a member of your fraternity. The 
one most preferred should receive the rank of 1, 
the second most preferred should receive the rank 
of 2, and so on. Continue your rankings until 
you have reached the rank.2 Please indi- 
cate your rank in the space provided next to 
each name. 


In addition to the preference rankings, the men 
indicated on a 7-point rating scale the importance 
they placed on fraternity membership. Only those 
subjects whose ratings were in the upper half of 
the scale were included in the study. This latter 
Procedure was employed in order to eliminate those 
subjects who placed a low valuation on their group 
membership and to keep constant the valuation of 
group membership of both high- and low-status 
subjects. 

The four most-preferred and the four least- 
Preferred men in each of eight fraternities comprised 
the experimental sample. The most-preferred mem- 
bers constitute the high-status group and the least- 
Preferred members constitute the low-status group.8 


2 The number entered here was based on 80% of 
the total number of men in the particular fraternity. 
8 Fraternity officers consistently appeared among 
the most-preferred members, thus providing evi- 
dence for the validity of the preference rankings. 
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The mean valuation of membership ratings was 
almost identical for the high- and low-status groups, 
being 6.00 and 6.06, respectively. From each fra- 
ternity, subjects from each status group were then 
randomly assigned to one of the following four 
experimental treatment groups: high experimentally 
induced status-public knowledge, low experimentally 
induced status-public knowledge, high experimentally 
induced status-private knowledge, low experimentally 
induced status-private knowledge. 

In addition, 15 subjects, randomly selected from 
the same high-preference-low-preference population 
as the 64 experimental subjects, were assigned to a 
control treatment. 


Procedure 


There were 16 experimental sessions, four men 
participating in each session. The four men in any 
one session, two high status and two low status, 
came from the same fraternity. Each fraternity was 
represented by, two such groups, one of which was 
assigned to a public and the other to a private 
treatment condition. When the four members were 
assembled, they were informed that the study was 
concerned with how a group of friends operated in 
solving a problem together, and that although they 
would be separated in individual cubicles, they 
would be able to communicate with each other by 
typed anonymous messages at certain specific times, 
and their scores would be combined to yield a group 
total. At this point they were reminded of the 
prize and the publicity to be given to the winning 
fraternity. Those subjects assigned to the public 
treatment condition were told that after completion 
of the problem the group would be informed of the 
performance of each member, while subjects assigned 
to the private condition were told that their indi- 
vidual judgments would be kept confidential. 

Upon entering the cubicle, an experimental as- 
sistant handed each man a folder presumably con- 
taining his answer sheet. Instead, included in a 
very prominent place in the folder was a fictitious 
sociometric summary rating sheet containing the 
ranks which the subject ostensibly received from his 
fraternity brothers. These fictitious ranks were used 
to induce conditions of high experimentally induced 
status and low experimentally induced status. Sub- 
jects assigned to the high experimentally induced 
status treatment found that their mean rank was 
in the upper decile of their group, while the low 
experimentally induced status subjects found that 
their mean rank was in the lower decile. In addition, 
the descriptive statements, “very popular, within 
the top 10,” and “very unpopular, within the bottom 
10,” accompanied the corresponding numerical ranks. 

In order for the subjects to have an opportunity 
to inspect the folder, the assistant left the cubicle 
to distribute the folders to the other subjects. ‘To 
insure that the subject would find the fictitious 
ranking sheet, the assistant, before leaving the room, 


These officers were eliminated from the study in 
order to make the experimental manipulation of 
status more reasonable. 


instructed him to fill in his name and fraternity on 
the answer sheet in the folder, After approximately 
4 minutes, the experimenter entered the subject's 
«cubicle with the experimental stimuli and proceeded 
with Trial 1. In almost every case the subject spon- 
taneously indicated that he had not been given an 
answer sheet. At this point the experimenter in- 
spected the folder, upon noting the ranking sheet 
feigned surprise and dismay, and apologized to the 
subject for this “inadvertent and careless” act of 
the assistant.+ 


Experimental Task 


The experimental task, except for a few minor 
variations, was essentially the same as that used by 
Kelley and Shapiro (1954). 

The task comprised a series of 11 problems, each 
consisting of the presentation of a pair of squares 
labeled “A” and “B.” Each square initially con- 
tained approximately 100 dots, and the problem was 
to judge which square contained the larger number, 
there being too many dots to count in the allotted 
time. The subjects were informed that the correct 
answer would be the same throughout the series, 
either A or B being the right answer for all the 
problems. While initially it was not apparent which 
square had more dots (there being no difference, in 
fact, on the first trial), as the series continued, one 
square consistently lost a few dots on each presenta- 
tion while the other square consistently gained a few. 

After their judgments on the first problem were 
collected, the subjects were informed that they could 
only communicate with their groups by means of 
typed messages. The messages were intercepted and 
fictitious communications substituted. After the first 
and second judgment, the subject received two 
messages, each message stating that the smaller square 
(the incorrect one) was the correct answer. After 
the fourth judgment the subject received additional 
messages, one from each of his co-workers. These 
last messages confidently stated that the really in- 
correct square was the correct solution and urged 
the members of the group to agree upon this 
solution. 

Since a subject’s subsequent judgments may be 
influenced by persistence in his initial choice, the 
following counterbalanced design was employed. Half 
of the subjects were randomly assigned to a treat- 
ment in which their initial choice was made to 
be correct but opposed to the group (the initially 
correct, IC, condition), while the remaining half 
were’ randomly assigned to a treatment in which 
their initial choice was made to be incorrect and 
supported by the group (the initially incorrect, If, 
condition). In order to effect these conditions, alter- 
nate sets of stimuli and messages were prepared for 
each subject so that it was immaterial whether the 
subject selected Square A or Square B on the first 
trial. It should be noted that in all cases the group 
norm, as reflected in the fictitious messages, was 


4 During the postexperimental interviews, all sub- 
jects indicated that they had seen and were aware 
of their “fictitious” rank. 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF INCORRECT RESPONSES ON EACH TRIAL FOR THE CONTROL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
3 El a eee 
Trials 
Group — | | — - 
2 | 3 4 | AEN Ve - | 7 8 710 | 1 
ৰ ES 0G | e120 7 
Control (N = 15) 60 | 53 33 13 20 20 20 | 
Combined experimental (N = 44) | 72 | 62 53 [1 58 53 55 4 | 39 4 
2 £ u 
0.5 | 0.4 | 1.9 12.600 | 69 53" | 59% S700 | 6 Ie | II° 
bs *p <.10. i 
** yp <.05. 
p<... i 
incorrect. This control procedure constitutes a the percentage of individuals in each group 


fourth variable, initial choice, which results in the 
formation of 16 experimental groups. 

At the termination of the experimental session, 
the purpose of the experiment was expiained in 
detail to the subjects, and they were assured that 
the rankings and the messages were fictitious. There 
was a good deal of ‘interest and relief Kenerated in 
these postexperimental sessions. Although the sub- 
jects were asked not to divulge or reveal the details 
of the experiment, as a precaution against contami- 
nation the two groups from the same fraternity 
were successively seen during the same evening. 
After the completion of the study, the “prize” 
money was awarded to the fraternity with the 
highest nonconformity (correct) score. 


Control Group 


The 15 subjects constituting the control group 
were individually given the series of experimental 
stimuli. These men did not work in a Eroup context 
and did not participate in the competition for the 
prize. They received no messages, and they were 
not subjected to the experimentally induced status 
and public-private knowledge treatments. However, 
in all other respects, including the control for initial 
choice, the procedure employed for the experimental 
Eroup was used for the control subjects. 


Measure 0f Conformity, Nonconformity 


A measure of conformity was obtained by sum- 
ming for each subject the number of incorrect 
judgments for trials 2-11. Since the group pressure 
was always in the direction of favoring incorrect 
responses, a preponderance of incorrect responses in 
the experimental group over the control group may 
be attributed to conformity to this pressure. 


RESULTs 
Control versus Experimental Groups 


A comparison between the control and 
combined experimental groups was made of 


correctly responding on trialss 2-11. The 
results of this comparison are presented in 
Table 1. The data indicate that on every trial 
the experimental group had a higher propor- 
tion of incorrect responses than did the con- 
trol group. The difference between these 
groups became statistically significant at the 
fifth trial and maintained its significance until 
the eleventh trial. Even on this last trial 
where the contrast between the two stimuli 
Was greatest, 34% of the experimental group 
still responded incorrectly. The difference be- 
tween the control and experimental groups on 
this last trial fails to meet the .05 level be- 
cause one control subject responded incor- 
rectly on this trial. Thus, while the control 
data indicated that the stimuli were readily 
discriminable in the later trials, a significant 
proportion of the experimental subjects con- 
formed to the fallacious group norm. 


Effects of Experimental Variations 


The mean conformity scores for each of 
the 16 experimental treatment groups are . 


presented in Table 2, and the results of an 
analysis of variance of these conformity 
Scores are presented in Table 3. These data 
indicate that the effects of the ‘status and 
initial choice variables are significant at the 
.01 level. While the main effect of the public- 
Private variable is not significant, it does 
yield a significant ‘interaction with the status 
Variable and also a significant triple inter- 
action with status and initial choice. The 
value for the main effect of the experi- 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS NUMBER OF COSNYORMING RESPONSES YOR EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


High experimentally Induced status 
* 


Low experimentally induced status 


Grou Public Private | Public Private 
| Es der ন i = =) EE ৰ 
| IC n | Ic nH | IC Hn IC |! 
High status | 78 43 2.8 1.5 7.8 0.8 30 
Low status 9.5 rf 5.5 8.8 2.3 | 6.0 6.5 | 90 
Note.—N = 16 for each experimental condition. 


mentally induced status variable falls between 
the .10 and .05 levels of significance. How- 
ever, this effect is opposite to the predicted 
direction, the high experimentally induced 
status subjects showing more conformity 
than the low experimentally induced status 
subjects. 


Interaction of the Status and Public-Private 
Conditions 


The triple interaction of the status, public- 
private, and initial choice variables is plotted 
in Figure 1. These data indicate that the 
public-private condition has a significant in- 
fluence upon conformity responses of the 
high-status subjects only when their initial 
Choice is incorrect (t= 3.1, # < .01). More- 
Over, greater nonconformity of high-status 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CONFORMITY SCORES 
Source df MSS F 
Status (A) 1 150.4 14.8*+** 
Experimental status (B) 1 36.3 3.6t 
Public-Private (C) 1 5. 5 
Initial choice (D) 1 95.4 DA 
XB 1 1.9 ন) 
AXC 1 45.3 44+ 
AXD 1 [« 5:0 । 
BXC 1 16.0 1.6 
BXD 1 24.7 2.4 
CXD 1 10.3 1.0 
AXBXC 1 36.0 3:5* 
AXBXD 1 1 iS 
AMXCXD 1 56.6 5.6** 
BXCXD { 4.0 4 
AXBXCXD 15.0 1.4 
Within 48 10.2 
Total 63 | 502.3 
*p <.10. 
** p< .05. 
১ 01. 
+ £001. 


as compared to low-status subjects is ob- 
tained under private conditions for both IC 
(t= 2.2, p < .05) and II (t= 3.8, p< 01) 
choices, and also under public conditions 
where the initial choice is correct (t= 2.4, 
2 < .05). Only when their initial choice is 
incorrect and when they anticipate that their 
fellow fraternity members will be informed of 
their judgments do high-status subjects make 
as many incorrect judgments as low-status 
subjects. 

The strength of the status variable under 
private conditions is sharply demonstrated 
when one examines the difference in conform- 
ity between the high- and low-status subjects 
at each trial. The pertinent data are pre- 
sented in Table 4. The differences on the 
later trials are quite striking, particularly 
since the stimuli used on these trials are 
readily discriminable. Even on the last trial 
more than half of the low-status subjects in 
contrast to none of the high-status subjects 
conformed to the incorrect group norm. Hy- 
pothesis IT, then, which asserts that high- 
status subjects conform less than low-status 
subjects, holds under private conditions and, 
as already noted, under public conditions 
when the initial choice was correct. 


Effects of Initial Choice 


It is apparent from the main effects and 
from the triple interaction that the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of the subject's first 
response was an important factor to control. 
When their initial choice was correct, sub- 
jects deviated significantly more from group 
norms than when their initial choice was the 
same as that of the group. The tendency to 
persist in one’s initial choice can be clearly 
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Initially Correct (I.C.) Initially Incorrect (I.I.) 


Incorrect Response Score 


Fic. 1. The triple interaction of status, public-private, and initial choice variables. 


observed in the ¢ontrol data which indicate induced status individuals conforming on each 
that subjects whose initial choice was incor- trial revealed statistically significant differ- 
rect made significantly more errors on trials ences (2 < .05) between the high and low 


2-11 than did the subjects whose initial experimentally induced status subjects on 


Choice was correct. trials 2-4. These data indicate that while 


Y s On the first three trials the high experimen- 
et High and Low Experimentally In- tally induced status subjects conformed sig- 
LE DCCs nificantly more than low experimentally in- 
duced status subjects, as the trials progress 


Public Private Public Private 


It has already been indicated that the 
difference between the high and low experi- 
mentally induced status subjects is in a 
direction opposite to that predicted by the 
second hypothesis. A comparison of the 
proportions of high and low experimentally 


the experimentally induced status variable 
loses its effectiveness. Some further informa- 
tion regarding the influence of this variable 
is provided by inspection of the triple inter- 
action of the experimentally induced status, 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS CONFORMING ON EACH TRIAL IN THE Hic. 


-STATUS-PRIVATE 
AND LOW-STATUS-PRIVATE SUBGROUPS 


Trials 
Group 
2 3 4 5 6 k 8 9 10 11 
High status private (VN = 32) | 56 | 50 | 31 37 31 25 25 6 6 0 
Low status private (V = 32) | 94 | 81 | 63 | 81 | #&f 75 87 69 63 56 
x2 
4.6** | 3.5* 3.1* | 64** | 8.1*+ 8.0% | 12.7°%+4+ | 13.3++++ | 11.2+++4* | 10.6% 
10. | 
+3 $108 
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High Exp. Status 


Conformity Score 


Public Private 


Low Exp. Status 


Conformity Score 


Public 


Fic. 2. The triple interaction of status, public-private, 
and experimentally induced status variables. 


Private 


actual status, and public-private variables, 
which is graphically presented in Figure 2. 
It is apparent from Figure 2 that the marked 
effect of the experimentally induced status 
variable upon the low-status group uhder 
public conditions is primarily responsible for 
this triple interaction. Low-status subjects, 
When subject to the low experimentally in- 
duced status treatment, reacted in a noncon- 
forming manner when they anticipated that 
their judgments would be made public to the 
members of their fraternity group. Low-status 


subjects under all other conditions showed 
significantly more conformity than under the 
low experimentally induced status-public con- 
gition. It is as if the low-status, low experi- 
mentally induced status subjects welcomed 
the opportunity under public conditions to 
reject the group norms. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the most striking features of the 
data is the great amount of conformity that 
was Obtained in the experimental groups. 
Even on the very last trial, when the differ- 
ence between the two stimuli was most 
sharply delineated, 22 out of the 64 experi- 
mental subjects adhered to the incorrect group 
norm. 

From the postexperimental discussions and 
from the messages the subjects sent it was 
evident ethat an intense conflict existed for 
most subjects regardless of whether or not 
they conformed. The resolution of this con- 
flict was in accord with the prediction made 
for the status variable. Except for the condi- 
tion when their initial choice was incorrect 
and they expected public access to their judg- 
ments, high-status subjects conformed sig- 
nificantly less than low-status subjects. How- 
ever, an opposite trend was obtained when 
status was experimentally induced. Both the 
quantitative results and the qualitative data 
indicate that the operations designed to in- 
duce high and low status must be evaluated 
in terms of their impact upon really high- 
and really low-status subjects. 

When a high-status subject is confronted 
with a high ranking, his expectations and 
beliefs about his position in the group are 
confirmed. However, the high-status subject 
encountering a low ranking is confronted 
with a discrepancy between his self-percep- 
tion and this new information. He is moti- 
vated to reconcile this discrepancy, and one 
way of doing s0 is to suspect the experi- 
mental procedure. Several subjects in this 
group were the only ones who gave voice to 
some suspicion of the procedure in their 
messages. 

In contrast, the low-status subject dis- 
covering a fictitiously high ranking is less 
motivated to question it even though he may 
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be surprised by his newfound position in 
the group. These subjects acted almost 
uniformly euphoricwhistling, laughing to 
themselves, and behaving in a very ingratiat; 
ing, cooperative manner. The low-status indi- 
vidual, subjected to the low experimentally 
induced status treatment, however, finds his 
worst expectations unhappily confirmed. The 
reaction to this situation appears dependent 
upon whether these subjects are under private 
or public conditions. Under public conditions, 
their conformity scores show a significant 
decrease. One might interpret this decrease in 
conformity under public conditions as an 
assertion of their independence and perhaps 
rejection of their group. 

The effects of the public-private variable 
are equally complex. The third hypothesis 
which predicted that private conditions would 
result in greater deviation from group norms 
is confirmed only for high-status subjects 
who were initially incorrect in their judg- 
ments, and, as noted above, the relationship 
is even reversed for the low-status, low 
experimentally induced status group. The in- 
consistent effect of the public-private variable 
observed in this study is similar to some of 
the findings reported by Kelley and Volkart 
(1952). The varied effect in the present study 
may in part be due to the familiarity of the 
subjects within each group who may have 
expected to discuss the experimental situa- 
tion, regardless of whether they were under 
the public or private condition. 

Throughout this discussion it has been ap- 
parent that the initial choice variable has 
been an important condition modifying the 
effects of the principal variables. In addition 
to the tendency to persist in one’s initial 
choice, the relationship between the group 
norm and initial choice must also be taken 
into account. When the subject's initial judg- 
ment deviates from that of the group, there 
is an immediate recognition of a discrepancy 
between his judgment and that of the group, 
resulting in greater nonconformity. However, 
when the subject’s initial judgment is the 
same as the group norm, the resulting mutual 
reinforcement tends to delay recognition of 
the conflict between the group norm and the 
properties of the stimuli. 

It is evident that a number of situational 
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variables interact with the individual’s status 
in determining the extent of nonconformity. 
Nevertheless, the results indicate that indi- 
viduals with “real” high status are, under 
most conditions, freer than low-status indi. 
viduals to deviate from group norms. The 
greater conformity, noted in previously cited 
studies (Kelley & Volkart, 1952; Newcomb, 
1943), of the high-status person to group 
norms which he shares and values is func- 
tionally similar to his nonconformity to group 
norms which are nonveridical and detrimental 
to the interests of the group. In both in- 
stances, the behavior serves to further the 
interests of the group. Similarly, the image 
of the low-status individual as a conforner 
in the Asch (1952) type group-pressure 
situation is consistent with his tendency to 
be a nonconforming member of an organized 
group. Further research is needed to deter- 
mine the generality of these relationships for 
other groups and situations, particularly 
where veridical perception conflicts with the 
group norm and group interests. The discrep- 
ancy between the consequences of actual and 
manipulated status raised some interesting 
methodological and conceptual issues not only 
in regard to status effects, but perhaps more 
generally, with respect to laboratory versus 
real-life variations of social attributes. The 
experimental manipulation of a social at- 
tribute always takes place in the context of 
varying degrees of that attribute in the popu- 
lation, and the experimental outcome is al- 
Ways in some sense a consequence of the 
interaction between the two sources of varia- 
tion even though the stable attribute may 
not be assessed. 
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ATTITUDINAL EFFECTS OF COMMUNICATOR 
ATTRACTIVENESS WHEN ONE CHOOSES 
TO LISTEN: 


RUSSELL A. JONES Axo JACK W. BREHM 
Duke University 


significan! 
on whether Ss had volunteered 
to the comm: tion. 


Tf, in the absence of other forces, it may 
be assumed that a person would avoid listen- 


agrees wi 

should be true that if he is induced to choose 
to listen to the persuasive communication he 
will experience dissonance. According to dis- 


Thus, the magnitude of disso- 
nance experienced from choosing to listen to 
a persuasive communication would be a func- 
tion of (a) the content of the communication, 
(b) the magnitude of the force inducing the 


inducing force held constant, the magnitude 
of dissonance should vary inversely. with, 
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among other things, the personal attractive- 
ness of the communicator. Given that choos- 
ing to listen to the communication constitutes 
a commitment, attitude change as an attempt 
to reduce dissonance should tend to be in the 
direction advocated by the communication. 
Specifically, then, one would expect that the 
more negative the personal characteristics of 
the communicator, the more attitude change 
there will be in the direction he advocates 
When one chooses to listen to him. 

Powell (1965) has shown that attitude 
change is an inverse function of the credibil- 
ity of a communicator who induces behav- 
ijoral compliance in an unpleasant task. Simi- 
larly, Smith (1961) found that when people 
were induced to eat a disliked food, there 
Was more positive attitude change toward it 
when the induction was by a “egative” than 
when it was by a “positive” experimenter. 
The same effect was Subsequently shown more 
conclusively by Zimbardo, Weisenberg, Fire- 
stone, and Levy (1965). In all of these 
studies, however, the major source of dis- 
Sonance was a commitment to engage in a 
distasteful overt behavior (giving blood or 
eating fried grasshoppers) rather than in 
simply listening to a persuasive communica- 
tion. A basic point of the present study, then, 
Was to see whether or not the behavior of 
choosing to listen would constitute a suf- 
ficiently strong commitment to provide dis- 
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sonance effects in response to the communi 
cator and communication. 

The present formulation assumes that when 
there is no choice about whether or not to 
listen to the persuasive talk, a person's tend- 
ency to listen and be persuaded is a direct 
function of the attractiveness of the com- 
municator. Hence, the base line for the dis- 
sonance effects of positive and negative com- 
municators is the differential effect of positive 
and negative communicators under no-choice 
conditions. Two steps are therefore necessary 
to demonstrate the dissonance effect: (a) 
Under no choice conditions, it must be shown 
that a positive communicator produces more 
attitude change than does a negative com- 
municator; and (b) when a person chooses 
to listen, a rtegative communicator produces 
more attitude change than does a positive 
communicator relative to the effects under no- 
choice conditions. In other words, if attitude 
change is a direct function of communicator 
attractiveness under no-choice conditions, and 
if the dissonance hypothesis is correct, then 
there should be an interaction between 
the variables of choice and communicator 
attractiveness. 


METHOD 


College students listened to a recording which 
argued that intercollegiate sports are not an impor- 
tant aspect of college life under four experimental 
conditions: positive high choice, negative high choice, 
positive no choice, and negative no choice. In the 
positive conditions, the speaker on the tape indicated 
that he was very favorably impressed with today's 
college students, while in the negative conditions the 
speaker indicated just the opposite. In the high- 
choice conditions, subjects had volunteered to listen 
to the tape, in the no-choice conditions, subjects 
were seemingly accidentally exposed to the tape. A 
measure of agreement with the communicator's po- 
sition, ratings of the communicajor’s characteristics, 
and a measure of the retained content of the per- 
suasive communication were obtained after the 
subjects had listened to the tape. 

The subjects were 60 female students in an intro- 
ductory psychology course at Duke University. All 
subjects had signed up for “Filling Out Opinion 
Questionnaires.” Students had to participate in a 
certain number of experiments as part of their 
Course requirement, but were completely free to 
choose which experiments they signed up for. All 
subjects were run individually. 

Pretesting a similar group of subjects the pre- 
Vious semester had established that nearly all agreed 
that “intercollegiate sports are an important aspect 
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heard no tape) were interspersed with the subjects 
in the low-choice conditions and half were inter- 
spersed with the (later-run) subjects in the high- 
choice conditions. The entire experiment was coms 
pleted within 11 days. 

The experiment required the use of three rooms: 
2 waiting room, a room in which the subject re- 
mained during the experiment, and a room in which 
a tape recorder was set up—directly across the hall 
from the experimental room. 


No-Choice Conditions 


In the no-choice conditions, subjects were run in 
the following manner. When a subject reported to 
the waiting room—the outer office in a suite of 
Small rooms used for experiments—the secretary 
called the experimenter over an intercom and in- 
formed him that a subject had arrived. The experi- 
menter then started the recorder with either the 
positive or negative version of the persuasive com- 
munication. Both versions of the tape had 4 minutes 
of “filler,” dealing with sociological analysis, before 
the persuasive communication began. During the 
“filler” the experimenter left the room in which the 
recorder was playing—leaving the door ajar and the 
volume up enough so that the recording could be 
heard in the experimental room when the door to 
the experimental room was open—went to the outer 
office, accompanied the subject into the experimental 
room, and closed the door. The experimenter then 
checked the subject's name and engaged the subject 
In conversation for a minute or two. By checking a 
stopwatch, the experimenter was able to determine 
how long before the “filler” on the tape ran out. 
Approximately 30 seconds before the persuasive 
communication was to begin the experimenter told 
the subject that “we might as well let you get 
Started on these questionnaires.” He then picked 
and as he was 
that the 
question- 
the delay 
the right 
forms and left the experimental room—leaving the 
door open so that the Subjects could hear the per- 


suasive cemmunication being played on the recorder 
in the room across the hall. 
The persuasive communication itself was 63 


minutes long. In order to avoid the experimenter’s 
when the com- 


table, picked up the 
other stack (the “wrong” forms), mumbled to 
“better put these back in case 
they need them,” and left again with the door still 
open. After the persuasive communication had been 
playing for 6 minutes and 10 seconds, the experi- 
menter returned to the experimental Toom, closed 
the door, and again apologized to the subject for 
the delay. The experimenter then picked up a copy 
of the opinion questionnaire and turned to the 
subject with the following remarks: 
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You'll notice that on this first questionnaire 
we don't ask for your name—and we don't need 
your name. I do want to reassure you that no 
one will see how you answer the particular items. 
After everyone is through we prepare a Eroup 
summary for each item and we don't keep a 
record of who filled out which questionnaire. We 
would like that information at the top (sex, class, 
major), if you don’t mind. Just let me know when 
you get to the end of that one and TI! give you 
the second one. 


The opinion questionnaire consisted of 32 state- 
ments each accompanied by a seven-division scale 
with the end divisions labeled “strongly disagree" 
and “strongly agree.” Below each item was a five- 
division confidence scale on which the subjects could 
indicate how confident they were of their position 
on that item. All 32 items were “school relaed." 
The critical item concerning intercollegiate athletics 
was imbedded in the questionnaire. As soon as 
subjects had finished the questionraire they were 
given a second questionnaire with the :ollowing 
comments: 


Now about this second questionnaire, I have a 
little confession to make. We really ren’t so 
interested in opinions as we are in certa 1 aspects 
of the attention and memory processes. If you 
will just fill out this next questionnaire TH be 
lad to answer any questions you might have as 
soon as you're through. 


The second questionnaire contained five multiple- 
choice questions pertaining to information contained 
in the persuasive communication, one question and 
scale concerning the amount of choice the subject 
perceived in being able to refuse to listen to the 
persuasive communication, and 10 polar-adjective 
scales on which the subject rated the communicator. 

When the subjects had completed the second ques- 
tionnaire the experimenter probed for suspicion and 
then explained the experiment and the deceptions. 
All subjects were asked not to talk about the 
experiment for “‘a month or so.” 


High-Choice Conditions 


When a subject who had been assigned to the 
high-choice conditions reported to the waiting room, 
the experimenter came out—without starting one of 
the tapes—and accompanied her to the experimental 
room. He then engaged the subject in conversation 
for a few minutes before going into the instructions 
for the high-choice conditions—which were of the 
forced-compliance variety. 

In the instructions, subjects were told that recent 
research had indicated that if people listened t00n 
opinionated statement before filling out opinion 
questionnaires they tended to give “more stable 
responses and to take the task more seriously. They 
were told that the present experiment had been 
designed to check on the “odd finding that it 
doesn’t seem to matter what the opinionated state- 
ment is about, you still seem to get the same effect.” 
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The experimenter informed them that a large number 
of tapes on different issues had been collected—but 
not labeled—and that one was played for each 
subject. 

It was repeatedly emphasized to the subject that 
some students had found some of the tapes objec- 
tionable and that the subject did not have to listen 
ff she didn't want to. It was also emphasized that 
the experimenter did not know which tape was to 
be played and, hence, could not guarantee whether 
or not it would be objectionable to the subject. 
After reiterating that the subject would not be 
upsetting anything if she “would just rather not 
listen,” the experimenter paused and waited for 
some verbal indication from the subject as to 
whether or not she wanted to listen. He then 
repeated again that the subject did not have to 
listen if she didn’t want to and waited for a second 
indication from the subject. 

After the second affirmative answer, the experi- 
menter explaingd that he had set up the recorder 
in the room across the hall but that he would open 
the door and she would be able to hear the tape 
Where she was seated. He also said that he had to 
get the “right” forms (as in the no-choice condi- 
tions), but would be back before the tape was 
over. The experimenter then went out, leaving the 
door open, went into the room across the hall, 
started ii, tape (without the “filler”), and walked 
off down the hall as in the no-choice conditions. 
From this point, the procedure was identical with 
that of the no-choice conditions (above). 


Control Condition 


Subjects in the control condition simply came to 
the experimental room, filled out the opinion ques- 
tionnaire, were told about the experiment, and sworn 
to secrecy. Half (6) of the control subjects were 
Tun during the time that the no-choice conditions 
Were being run and half during the time that the 
high choice conditions were being run. 


RESULTS 


Three subjects were eliminated from the 
analysis: one was not an undergraduate, one 
Was aware of the deceptions, and one mis- 
Perceived the choice manipulations. 


Checks on Manipulations 


Evidence from an item on the recall ques- 
tionnaire indicates that the choice manipula- 
tion was effective. The relevant item asked 
Subjects to check on a 7-point scale what 
Opportunity they had had to refuse to listen 
to the tape (the discrepant communication). 
With “no opportunity” scored as 1, and 

several” scored as 7, no subject in the no- 
| Choice conditions checked above 3 on the 

k Scale and only one subject in the high-choice 
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conditions checked below 7. There was 
no overlap between the two conditions and 
difference between them is highly reliable. 
attractiveness of the communicator had 
no effect on the degree of perceived choice. 

‘To check on the attractiveness of the com- 
municator, subjects were asked to rate the 
speaker on 10 polar-adjective scales. The 
negative end of each scale was scored as 1 
and the positive end as 7. A summation score 
was obtained for each subject on all 10 scales 
and an analysis of variance carried out. This 
analysis indicates that the attractiveness ma- 
nipulation reliably affected the evaluations of 
the speaker (F = 15.16, p < .001), and its 
effectiveness was not a function of the choice 
manipulation. In both this analysis and the 
analysis of the dependent variable the as- 
sumptions of the analysis of variance were 
violated* to some extent because assignment 
of subjects to choice conditions was not 
random. বু) 

In order to inspect the differences in the 
perception of the speaker more closely, data 
on each of the 10 scale items are presented 
in Table 1. All dimensions in Table 1 ex- 
cept Intelligent-Unintelligent and Well read- 
Poorly read yield significant differences be- 
tween groups exposed to the positive and 
negative speakers at the .005 level or better. 
The few remarks made by the speaker about 


TABLE 1 
ITEMS RATING SPEAKER 


Positive groups 
Polar adjectives 


Competent- 
Incompetent 
arm-Col 


> ৩১২% 
& $38 


Friendly-Distant 
Good sense of 
humor-Poor 
sense of humor 
Well read-Poorly 
ক 4.917 


Modest-Arrogant| 4.208 


Note.—N = 24, both groups. 
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undergraduates clearly yielded differing per- 
ceptions of the speaker on the part of the 
subjects. 

Because of the nature of the no-choice 
conditions, some check on whether or not 
subjects in these conditions paid sufficient 
attention to the discrepant communication 
was deemed necessary. Pretesting had re- 
vealed that when subjects in the negative 
no-choice condition heard the negative re- 
marks about undergraduates, some tended not 
to listen to the main body of the communica- 
tion because they felt it “wasn’t meant for 
me to hear.” To check on whether or not 
subjects in the different conditions did dif- 
ferentially attend to the communication, five 
items on the content of the persuasive com- 
munication were included on the recall ques- 
tionnaire. The data in Table 2 show that 
there were no differences even approaching 
significance in the number of correct answers 
to the questions on the content of the per- 
suasive communication. These data tend to 
rule out any alternative explanations in terms 
of differential attention to the persuasive 
communication. It should also be noted that 
the recall questions seem to have been suf- 
ficiently difficult to have detected any dif- 
ferences in attention since in no condition 
did the scores on the recall items approach 
the maximum possible. 


Tests 0f Hypotheses 

The two main hypotheses being investi- 
gated concerned the differential reactions to 
communications by positive and negative 
communicators, depending upon whether one 
perceives a high or low degree of choice in 
determining whether or not one listens to 
the communication. The main Sependent 


TABLE 2 , 


MEAN RIGHT ANSWERS IN THE FoUR (EE cle: 
ON FIVE QUESTIONS 


Communicator 
Condition Ee SO UES ESE TT EE SY 


Positive | 


Negative 
High choice 2.83 
No choice 2.91 
Note.—N = 12, is Barina 
Perfect recall 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN AGREEMENT WITH THE PERSUASIVE 
COMMUNICATION 


Condition . 
Control 6.00 1.091 
No choice 
Negative 6.25 1.750 
Postive 4.75 2.386 
High choice 
Negative 5.25 2.023 
Positive 6.58 265 
Note.—Tbhe lower the mean the more the agreement with the 
communication. 


measure was an item on the opinion question- 
naire which read, “Intercollegiate sports are 
an important aspect of college life.” The item 
was accompanied by a 7-position scale with 
“strongly disagree” scored as 1 and “strongly 
agree” as 7. Hence, the lower the score on 
the item the more the agreement with the 
communication, since the communication 
argued that intercollegiate sports are not an 
important aspect of college life. Table 3 pre- 
sents means and variances of the attitude 
scores for the five conditions. 

As can be seen in Table 3, subjects in the 
negative high-choice and positive no-choice 
conditions come to agree with the speaker 
more than subjects in any of the other condi- 
tions. However, the positive low-choice condi- 
tion is the only one of the four experimental 
conditions which is significantly different from 
the control condition (t= 2.35, p< .02). 
The difference between the control and the 
negative high-choice condition approaches 
significance, but is not reliable (t= 1.47, 
> .10). 

An analysis of variance on the attitude 
scores for the four experimental conditions 
demonstrated that the predicted interaction 
between speaker characteristics and choice 
condition is highly significant (F = 15.66, 
2 < .001). Evidence from the analysis of 
simple effects (Winer, 1962) provides even 
stronger support for the two main hypotheses. 
In the high-choice condition, there is more 
agreement with the negative communicator 
than with the positive (F = 6.937, p < .05), 
and in the no-choice condition, Gere is more 
agreement with the positive communicator 
than with the negative (F = 8.778, p < .01). 


COMMUNICATOR 


DISCUSSION 


Both hypotheses were supported. Specifi- 
tally, having volunteered to listen to a per- 
guasive communication, subjects agreed more 
With a negative than a positive communicator 
and when “accidentally exposed” to a dis- 


ator. These results both support and extend 
findings of Zimbardo et al. (1965) and 
mith (1961), in that in the present study 
behavior of choosing to listen did consti- 
a sufficiently strong commitment to pro- 


eS a ) Person would avoid listening to a 
persuasive communication which disagrees 


With his own point of view. This assumption 


he 


1. It should be noted that, as stated above, 
this assumption is not refuted by evidence 
that in certain postdecisional “choice among 

ternatives” situations, subjects do not neces- 

=~ avoid dissonance-increasing informa- 
tion. Freedman and Sears (1965), in a recent 
Teview of selective exposure, were quite un- 
“impressed with the evidence for the selective 
Exposure hypothesis. But even if the present 
Study were taken as being of the selective 
Exposure variety—which it is not—Freedman 
and Sears pointed out that subjects prefer 
Supportive information when they believe the 
in formation content is unfamiliar. Hence, 
Ng induced to listen to nonsupportive 
amiliar information would still arouse 
lissonance. 

Another aspect of the present study which 
Tequires attention is the relation of the con- 
‘trol group to the experimental groups. Al- 
though the control group does seem fairly 
Mparable to the no-choice conditions, it is 
S clear that the control group really con- 
tutes an adequate “control” for the high- 
€ Conditions. A more appropriate control 
the high-choice conditions would entail 
Procedure similar to that for the high-choice 
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groups, but with the persuasive communica- 
tion about some topic unrelated to inter- 
ollegiate sports. Even though such a control 
condition would have been more te 
for the high-choice conditions, it is difficult to 
see how the high-choice procedure per se 
influenced attitudes toward intercollegiate 
athletics. 

The obtained pattern of results in the pres- 
ent study could have occurred for other 
reasons; that is, what Orne (1962) called the 
demand characteristics of the experimental 
situation. It is possible that subjects 
“divined” what was expected of them. This 
seems rather unlikely, however, for several 
reasons. First, the subjects were rather experi- 
mentally naive. For nearly all the subjects 
this was the first social psychological experi- 
ment t they had been in. Second, 
the no-choice conditions, spontaneous remarks 
from the subjects when the experimenter 
handed them the recall questionnaire on the 
persuasive communication indicated that the 
subjects were genuinely surprised and dis- 
mayed that they had been expected to listen 
to the “accidentally” overheard communica- 
tion. While the problem of the cooperative 
subject seems not to be relevant to the con- 
trol condition or to have influenced the no- 
choice conditions, there is still the possibility 
that subjects in the high-choice conditions 
agreed with the negative communicator more 
than the positive communicator simply to 
show the experimenter how open-minded and 
objective they were. One thing which argues 
against this possibility, although rather 
weakly, is the fact that the opinion question- 
naires did not ask for the subject’s rtame, and 
subjects were verbally reassured that the data 
would remain anonymous and “group sum- 
ne Awould be prepared for each item. 

‘seems that if this pseudocooperation 
bt Ped operating in the high-choice condi- 
tions it would have also been reflected on the 
recall questionnaire; that is, subjects would 
have rated the negative speaker as more nega- 
ative and the positive speaker as more posi- 
tive than did subjects in the no-choice condi- 
tions. Data from the rating scales indicate 
that this is not so; subjects in the high- 
choice conditions rated the communicator no 
differently than did subjects in the no-choice 
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conditions. Hence, while the “demand charac- 
teristics of the experimental situation” could 
conceivably have produced the present results. 
it seems rather unlikely that they did. 

Since there was some heterogeneity of vari- 
ance on the experimental attitude scores and 
the present study used an after-only design, 
there is the possibility that the results are 
due to differences among the conditions in 
initial attitude. There is no way of definitely 
ruling out this possibility, but evidence from 
the opinion questionnaire administered to all 
subjects indicates that the groups assigned to 
the various conditions were homogeneous with 
respect to means and variances on other 
Opinion scores. 
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EFFECT OF VICARIOUS SCHEDULING ON THE 
VERBAL CONDITIONING OF HOSTILITY 
IN CHILDREN’ 


RAYMOND DITRICHS, SEYMORE SIMON, Axb BARRY GREENE ? 


Northern Illinois University 


2 experiments investigated the direct transfer effects of exposing Ss (7th, Sth, 
and 9th graders) to different vicarious schedules of hostile verb choices in a 
Taffel-type sentence-construction task. Results of Exp. I indicated tbat, with 
the exception of Ss who listened to a model construct progressively fewer 
reinforced hostile sentences, vicarious experience facilitated the subsequent con- 
ditionability of neutral verb choices. Relative to the other vicarious groups in 
Exps. I and II, Ss who listened to a taped acquisition sequence showed greater 
increases in the use of hostile verbs early in transfer and showed pronounced 
conditionability for hostile verb choices over all direct-reinforcement trials. 
In Exp. II, the conditioning of hostile verb choices was found to be more 
difficult when Ss were required to employ l1st-person pronouns rather than 
3rd-person pronouns in their sentence constructions; however, conditioning 
in the 1st person was facilitated by prior vigarious experience, In both 
experiments few Ss were classified as being “aware,” and no performance 
differences attributable to awareness were evident. 


Recently verbal conditioning paradigms 
have been utilized to study vicarious learning 
in human subjects. Employing a modified 
Greenspoon (1950) procedure, Kanfer and 
Marston have examined the effects of such 
variables as the presence or absence of vicari- 
ous reinforcement, changes in the number and 
Proportion of vicarious reinforcements, the 
addition of direct reinforcement, instructions 
to subjects, and reinforcement combinations 
On both the vicarious acquisition and extinc- 
tion of selected verbal response classes 
(Kanfer & Marston, 1963; Marston, 1964, 
1966; Marston & Kanfer, 1963). Other ex- 
perimenter’s have reported vicarious verbal 
acquisition utilizing Taffel-type sentence- 
construction tasks (Fadigan, 1961; Hurlock 
& McCain, 1964; Marlowe, Beecher, Cook, & 
Doob, 1964). j 

In all of the above studies, irrespective of 
the verbal conditioning paradigm employed, 
Subjects either observed another subject (the 
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so 


model) undergo conditioning or listened to a 
simulated conditioning session during the 
vicarious acquisition. Thus, in all instances, 
subjects were exposed to progressive increases 
in the use of selected response classes by a 
model. In the present study, the distribution 
of the reinforced class of responses over the 
vicarious trials was varied, keeping their 
number and proportion constant, and the ef- 
fect of this variation on subsequent condi- 
tioning was investigated. Children were em- 
ployed as subjects in a Taffel-type verbal 
conditioning task with hostility as the dis- 
criminative dimension. While a number of 
studies have demonstrated that hostile or 
aggressive nonverbal responses can be learned 
vicariously in children (Bandura & Walters, 
1963), direct evidence for the vicarious learn- 
ing Me verbal responses is virtually 
nonexistent. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


Subjects. Subjects were 75 male and 75 female 
eighth- and ninth-grade students. Ten subjects, five 
of each sex, were randomly assigned to each of 
15 experimental groups. 

Stimulus materials. A pool of 650 past-tense verbs 
was first presented to 50 male and 50 female intro- 
ductory psychology students who were asked to cate- 
gorize each verb as being either “hostile” (H) or 
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“neutral” (N). The 132 most frequently chosen H 
verbs and a similar number of highly rated N 
verbs, equated with the H verbs for Thorndike- 
Lorge frequency of occurrence on the G count, wele 
selected from these ratings. 

Following random pairings of these 132 H and 
132 N verbs, 72 of the H-N pairs were randomly 
chosen, and each pair, together with the pronoun 
“they,” was typed in primary letters on a 3X 5- 
inch index card. The two verbs were placed to the 
right of the pronoun, one above the other. On 
half of the cards the H verb was in the first 
position, and on the other half of the cards the 
order was reversed. 

The verbs of the remaining 60 H-N pairs were 
used in constructing sentences, 4-10 words in length. 
All sentences began with the pronoun “they,” fol- 
lowed by either an H or N verb. Thirty of the 
sentences employed H verbs and 30 sentences used 
N verbs. The sentences were recorded on tape, with 
a male graduate student serving as the experimenter 
and a female junior high school student serving as 
the subject. On each recorded trial, the experimenter 
said the pronoun “they,” followed by an H and an 
N verb, and the subject responded with the pre- 
determined sentence. On a random half of the 60 
taped trials, the experimenter presented the H verb 
first, and on the other half of the trials the N 
verb preceded the H verb. Instructions to the taped 
subject also were recorded. 

Procedure. Subjects were run individually in a 
room provided by the school. Each subject was 
seated at a table facing the experimenter, the same 
male graduate student who had served as the 
experimenter in the recorded sessions. 

In the instructions, the experimenter described a 
sample card and told the subject that his task for 
each card was to use the pronoun “they” and one 
of the two verbs on the card to make Up a sentence. 
Twelve operant-level trials were then given, with 
all subjects treated alike in this initial phase of the 
experiment. On each trial, the experimenter exposed 
a card and the subject responded with a sentence. 
The same set of 12 cards was presented to all 
Subjects; however, the order of the Cards varied 
randomly from subject to Subject. 

Following the operant-level trials, four groups of 
subjects were told that some weeks ago a tape 
recording had been made of a student making up 
some sentences in the same way as thev had just 
made up sentences. They were then asked. to simply 
listen to the recorded sentences. For all ErOLos, the 
experimenter remained in the room during the 
recorded playbacks. 

The four groups differed from each other with 
respect to the tape which they received. For sub- 
jects in Group X-1, the first vicarious block of 12 
trials consisted only of N sentences; that is, the 
subject on tape used only the N verbs to make up 
the sentences. On vicarious Blocks 2, 3, 4, and 5 
the percentages of H sentences constructed were A 
50, 75, and 100, respectively. All of the H sentences 
were verbally reinforced on tape by the experimenter 
saying “good.” This condition thus constituted an 


ascending vicarious sequence. For subjects in Group 
X-2, a descending vicarious-sequence group, Blocks 
1-5 contained 100, 75, 50, 25, and 0 percentages of H 
sentences, respectively. As with subjects in Group 
X-1, all sentences containing H verbs were verbally 
reinforced by the experimenter on tape. Subjects 
in Groups X-3 and X-4 were treated alike in that 
a random half of the sentences constructed in each 
taped block used H verbs and half used N verbs. 
However, for subjects in Group X-3 these sen- 
tences were verbally reinforced on tape, while for 
Subjects in Group X-4 none of the sentences were 
reinforced. Thus, subjects in all of the X groups 
received an equal number of vicariously constructed 
sentences containing 50% H verbs and 50% N 
verbs. Furthermore, the number of vicarious rein- 
forcements was equated for Groups X-1, X-2, and 
X-3, since all sentences containing H verbs , were 
verbally reinforced on tape. These latter groups dif- 
fered only in terms of the vicarious schedule that 
they received. A final group of subjects did not 
listen to any of the tape conditions and served 
as a control for vicarious experience per se in the 
experimental situation. 

Immediately following the tape conditions, sub- 
jects in the X groups were again instructed to make 
Up sentences from the materials on cards; control 
subjects received similar instructions immediately 
following operant-level trials. Sixty transfer trials 
Were administered to all subjects. One-third of the 
subjects in each of the five groups were verbally 
reinforced for choosing the H verb, one-third of 
the subjects were reinforced for choosing the N verb, 
and the remaining one-third of the subjects received 
no reinforcement for their sentence constructions. 
Thus, for subjects in Groups X-1, X-2, and X-3, 
the three transfer conditions were, respectively, 
direct transfer, counterconditioning, and extinction. 
Reinforcement consisted of the experimenter saying 
“good.” The same 60 cards, presented to each sub- 
ject in a different random order, were used in the 
transfer phase. The experimental design was a 3 
(Tape Conditions) X 3 (Transfer Conditions) fac- 
torial with independent groups of subjects in each 
of the cells. 

The following postexperimental questionnaire Was 
administered to all subjects in the X groups upon 
completion of the transfer phase: 


1. How did yeu decide which of the two words 
to choose for your sentences? 

2. Did anything that you heard on the tape 
influence your choice of words? (a) What? 
(h) How did it influence your choice? 

3. Did you notice my saying anything on the 
tape besides the words which I presented to the 
girl to choose from? (a) Did you notice that I 
said “Good”? (b) When did I say “Good”? K 

4. Was there any other time that I said 
“Good”? (a) When? (b) Did it in any way 
influence the choices you made? (c) How? 
The questionnaire administered to the control 


Subjects was appropriately modified and contained 
nO reference to listening to tape. 
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RESULTS 


All experimental sessions were recorded on 
tape and subsequently transcribed. Prior to 
statistical analyses, two of the authors inde- 
pendently examined the postexperimental 
questionnaires and rated each subject as being 
either “aware” or “unaware” of the reinforce- 
ment contingency. A subject was rated as 
aware if he either verbalized the reinforcement 
contingency or stated that he was expected to 
use the hostile/neutral verbs in constructing 
the sentences. Results indicated that a large 
majority of subjects could verbalize the fact 
that the experimenter said “good” for the 
sentence constructions in the transfer phase, 
as well as for the sentences constructed by 
the model on’ tape. However, only two sub- 
jects, one subject in Group X-3 and one sub- 
ject in Group C, were classified by both raters 
as being aware of the reinforcement contin- 
gency. No rating disagreements were obtained. 
Therefore, these questionnaire data were 
ignored in subsequent analyses. 

To determine whether the randomly consti- 
tuted groups were comparable prior to the 
introduction of the experimental treatments, 
a Tape Conditions X Transfer X Sex analy- 
Sis of variance was conducted on the operant 
level scores. In this analysis, as well as in 
subsequent analyses, the criterion measure 
was the number of sentences constructed 
using hostile verbs per block of 12 trials. 
The main effect for sex was found to be 
the only statistically significant ratio (F 


(1,120) = 4.86, p <.05). The means for 


the male and female subjects were 5.1 and 
4.4, respectively. 

To examine the immediate transfer effects 
Of vicarious experience a Tape Conditions X 
Transfer X Sex analysis of covariance Was 
conducted on Block 1 scores with adjust- 
ments made for operant level performance. 
Results indicated that the main effect for tape 
conditions was the only significant source of 
Variance (F (4,119) = 3.99, p < .01). The 
results of t tests on the adjusted condition 
Means ® revealed that subjects listening to an 


8 Since the standard error of a difference between 
two adjusted means depends on the difference of 
the covariate means, Tukey’s T method of multiple 
Comparisons is not appropriate. Therefore t tests 
Were run. 


ascending vicarious sequence (Group X-1) 
chose significantly more H verbs on Block 1 
than did subjects listening to either a de- 
scending sequence (Group X-2; f < .001), a 
randomly reinforced sequence (Group X-3; 
2 <.01), or a randomly nonreinforced se- 
quence (Group X-4; p <.05). Other two- 
group comparisons were not statistically reli- 
able. The adjusted means for Groups X-1, 
X-2, X-3, X-4, and C were 6.7, 5.0, 5.5, 5.6, 
and 5.8, respectively. 

A Tape Conditions X Transfer X Sex X 
Blocks analysis of variance on the transfer 
phase yielded significant main effects for tape 
conditions, F (4, 120) = 9.40, # < .001 and 
transfer, F (2, 120) = 17.70, p < .001. The 
following interactions were also found to be 
significant: Tape Conditions X Blocks, F (16, 
480) = 1.86, # < .05, Transfer X Blocks, F 
(8, 480) = 2.23, < .05, Sex X Blocks, F 
(4, 480) = 2.82, < .05, and Tape Condi- 
tions X Transfer X Blocks,“ F (32, 480) = 
1.50, p < .05. Tukey’s T method indicated 
that Group X-1 differed significantly from each 
of the other four groups (p < .01); the other 
group differences were not statistically reli- 
able. The group means were 6.7, 5.2, 5.8, 5.2, 
5.7 for Tape Conditions X-1, X-2, X-3, 
and X-4, and C, respectively. A similar 
multiple-comparisons analysis indicated that 
subjects reinforced for selecting H verbs con- 
structed more H sentences than did subjects 
receiving either reinforcement for N verbs or 
no reinforcement (p < .01 in both instances) ; 
the latter two groups also differed signifi- 
cantly from each other (p< 05). The means 
for the H-reinforced, N-reinforced, and no- 
reinforcement groups were, respectively, 6.4, 
St, Ande 

Since sex differences from block to block 
were fod to be small and nonsystematic, 
no fZther analyses of these effects were 
made. The significant Tape Conditions X 
Transfer X Blocks interaction is of primary 
interest in this experiment, however, since it 
indicates that performance over direct condi- 
tioning trials was dependent upon previous 
vicarious experience. Figure 1 presents this 
interaction. To evaluate the nature of this 
effect, Transfer X Blocks interactions were 
computed for each tape condition separately. 
Results indicated that the interaction was Sig- 
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nificant for Group X-1, F (8, 96) = 3.87, 
P < O01, and tests for trend showed sig- 
nificant linear trends over blocks for the sub- 
groups reinforced for selecting H and N 
verbs (p's < .001, 01, respectively); no sig- 
nificant trend was obtained for the subgroup 
receiving no reinforcement in transfer. The 
Transfer X Blocks interactions were not sta- 
tistically significant for Groups X-2 and X-3. 
For Group X-4, a significant Transfer X 
Blocks interaction was obtained, F (8, 96) 
= 3.14, p<Ol and a significant linear 
trend was found for the subgroup reinforced 
for choices of N verbs (p< .001); the H 
and no-reinforcement subgroups showed no 
reliable trends. No significant findings were 
obtained for subjects receiving no vicarious 
pretraining (Group C). 

To determine whether the সখ ক the 
sentences constructed by subjects in the trans- 
fer phase varied with the reinforced class of 
verbs, product-mouient correlations were com- 
puted between mean sentence lengths and the 
number of reinforced responses on Block 5. 
The obtained values of r were .09 and .08 
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for the subjects reinforced for choices of H 
and N verbs, respectively. The correlations 
between Block 5 and Block 1 difference scores 
and sentence lengths were also statistically 
insignificant. For all subjects, the mean 
sentence length was 4.2 (SD = 1.0). 


EXPERIMENT ITI 


The results of Experiment I showed that 
listening to a reinforced acquisition sequence 
of hostile responses increased the frequency 
of hostile verb choices early in transfer and 
facilitated subsequent conditioning under di- 
rect reinforcement. However, since the last 
block of the ascending sequence condisted 
solely of hostile verb choices, it is possible 
that hearing another child construct only hos- 
tile sentences immediately prior to transfer 
Was of primary importance in producing the 
Obtained transfer effects, rather than the ac- 
quisition sequence per se. Experiment II was 
designed to investigate this possibility by 
employing vicarious blocks consisting entirely 
of hostile sentences in either the initial or last 
positions of otherwise randomly constituted 
sequences. 

An additional purpose of Experiment IH 
Was to determine whether conditionability 
would vary as a function of the pronoun class 
a subject was required to use in constructing 
sentences. In studying the pronoun-class vari- 
able, it was of interest (a) to examine 
whether the conditioning of hostility would 
be more difficult when subjects were required 
to make reference to themselves (“I”) rather 
than to others (“they”) in their sentence 
constructions, and (b) to determine whether 
Vicarious exposure to expressions of hostility 
in the third person would facilitate the condi- 
tioning of hostility in the first person. 


Method 


Subjects. The subjects were 72 male and 87 female 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. While the as- 
Signment of subjects to the experimental conditions 
Was random, males and females were approximately 
equally represented in each of the subgroups. 

Stimulus materials. The stimulus materials were 
the same as those used in Experiment I. However, 
in addition to utilizing the 60 index cards contain- 
ing H-N verb pairs and the pronoun “they,” 2 
second set of 60 index cards was constructed con 
taining the same verb pairs and the pronoun “1. 
‘Tapes were recorded in the same way as in Expen- 
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1, with a female graduate student serving a5 justed for operant-level differences, likewise 
_কর্াক্্সেটি ০ a male junior high school failed to reveal any reliable subgroup dit- 
ast tu le 
ferences. 
ed During the initial instructions and the 
eer level Gals’ all wbjects were treated A Transfer X Pronouns X Blocks analysis 
Ily to subjects in Experiment LL Following of variance indicated that those subjects who 
operant-level trials, four experimental groups were required to start their sentences with 
ere Elven the same structions a thote Beno “I? used significantly fewer JH verbs than 
mbjects in E nt 1. For su 
KR-S, বক্ৰ frst 48 vicarious trials consisted of a Subjects required to start their sentences with 
random sequence of 18 H and 30 N sentences with “they,” F (1, 33)=447, < 05. The 
“the restriction that there be either 4 or §$ H sen- mean number of H-verb choices for the pro- 


fences in cach of the 4 blocks of 12 triak. The ayn “ mm i 
Mr hice consisted of 12 Ht sentencia: All of the SCM ZEN and “they” wes 39 and 4.7, te 


H sent p verbally reinforced on tape by spectively, Since the triple interaction was 
Ihe we inenier suyin “good.” The subjects in also statistically significant, F (8, 132) = 
Group XN-S listened to this same tape sequence 2.38, p< 05, the Transfer X Blocks inter- 


but received no vicarious reinforcement. The sub- action computed for each pronoun condi- 
fects*in Groups XR-1 and XN-1 received the same tion sr tely. For the pronoun “1,” this 
Lreatment as subjects in Groups XR-S and XN-S, separatety. reliable (F < 1) ' hen 
respectively, except that the block consisting entirely interaction was not (F<!). 
of H sentences "was presented as the first block on  ‘“‘they” was used as the pronoun, however, a 
the tapes. A fifth group of subjects (Group C) did statistically significant Transfer xX Blocks in- 
not listen to any of the tapes and was asked to teractiof was obtained, F (8, 72) = 3.00, 
add columns of numbers for the length of time it 01. Trend analyses revealed that sub- 
took to play the tapes for the experimental groups. P<. ঠন H in 
The procedures during the transfer phase, as well jects reinforced for choioce of verbs in- 
as the conditions of transfer, were identical to those creased their use of H verbs over blocks, and 
of Experiment I with the exception that for half subjects receiving no reinforcement 


of the subjects in each group the index cards con- - linear trend 
tained the pronoun “I” There were 30 subjects in their use of H verbs (p < 01 for 1 


i i for N verbs 
Leach of the four X groups, with 5 subjects in each in both cases). Reinforcement 
| of the six transfer-condition-pronoun subgroups. did not result in a statistically reliable trend. 
© Group C contained 39 subjects, 7 subjects in each 


of the transfer conditions utilizing the pronoun 
“they,” and 6 subjects in each of the transfer condi- Experimental Group Results 


tions utilizing the pronoun “1” A 2 (Position of H Block) xX 2 (Presence 


Th tionnaire as the one employed in 
ৰ ক TE ক 5 to the subjects at Or Absence of Vicarious Reinforcement) X 3 


f vari- 
the completion of the transfer phase. However, the (Transfer) X 2 (Pronouns) analysis 0 

following additional question was inserted after ance on the operant level data revealed 
Question 1: “While going through the cards, did you that the Reinforcement xX H-Block Position 


think that you were supposed to make up your i jy 1, 96) = 5.07, 
sentences in any Das cOIS way? In what way?" X Pronouns interaction, F (1, 2 


RESULTS 
“As in Experiment I, the criterion measure 
Was the number of hostile verb choices per 
“block of 12 trials. }: 


Group C Results 


Figure 2 presents the mean performance 
Over blocks for the subgroups receiving no 
Vicarious experience. An analysis of vari- 
ance on the operant-level data failed to reveal 
“any statistically significant effects, thus indi- 
« Cating the comparability of the subgroups 
prior to the introduction of the experimental © Fo. 2. Criterion performance of control subjects 
© treatments. A 3 (Transfer) X 2 (Pronouns) under the pronouns “they" and “I” (Experi- 
analysis of covariance on Block 1 scores, ad- ment IJ). 
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2 < 05, was the only statistically significant 
source of variance. This triple interaction is 
due to a Reinforcement X H-Block Position 
interaction in the data of those subjects sub- 
sequently conditioned under the pronoun 
“they.” The operant level means for Groups 
XR-5, XR-1, XN-5, and XN-1 were 4.3, 2.7, 
3.6, and 5.0, respectively. For subjects subse- 
quently conditioned under the pronoun “I,” 
the X-group means were similar and averaged 
3.4. 

An analysis of covariance on Block 1 
scores revealed that the main effect for pro- 
nouns, F (1, 95) = 10.28, f < 01, was the 
only significant source of variance. The ad- 
justed means for the pronouns “they” and 
“J”? were 5.1 and 3.9, respectively. 

Since reliable operant level differences were 
obtained, a 2 X 2 X 3 X 2 X 5 (blocks) 
analysis of covariance was conducted on 
transfer performance. This analysis revealed 
significant main e%scts for transfer, F (2, 95) 
= 12.02, f < .001, and pronouns, F (1, 95) 
= 33.22, pf <.001; the following interac- 
tions were also found to be significant: Blocks 
X H-Block Position, F (4, 384) = 2.83, 
2 < .05, and Blocks X Transfer, F (8, 384) 
= 2.76, p < .01. The results of t tests on 
the adjusted means indicated that subjects re- 
inforced for selecting hostile verbs EM = 53) 
chose significantly more hostile verbs than 
Subjects reinforced for choosing either neutral 
verbs (M = 3.9, p < .001) or subjects re- 
ceiving no reinforcement (M = 4.5,9 < 01); 
the Jatter two groups also differed signifi- 
cantly from each other (p< .05). The ad- 
Justed means for the “I” and “they” pro- 
nouns were 3.9 and 5.2, respectively. 

A pl6t of the Blocks Xx H-Block Position 
interaction revealed no systematic trends and 
can be considered to reflect mainly~ sampling 
variation. The significant Blocks X ‘transfer 
interaction is presented in Figure 3; the 
operant level means are also plotted in this 
figure. Trend tests resulted in significant 
linear trends for subjects reinforced for 
choices of H and N verbs (p's < .01, < 05 
respectively); a significant quartic component 
Was also found for the latter group of sub- 
jects (p < .01). No reliable trend was found 
for subjects receiving no reinforcement for 
their sentence constructions. 
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BLOCKS OF 12 TRIALS 
Fic. 3. Criterion performance of experimental sub- 
jects collapsed over conditions of vicarious pretrain- 
ing and pronoun class (Experiment IT). 


To determine whether the obtained in- 
creases in hostile verb choices under the 
pronoun “they” differed for those experi- 
mental and control subgroups reinforced for 
hostile verb choices, a Groups X Blocks 
analysis of variance was conducted. Results 
indicated that both the main effect for groups, 
F (1, 25) =1.15, 2 > .05, and the Groups 
X Blocks interaction, F (4, 100) = 195, 
2 > .05, were not statistically significant. A 
similar analysis for the experimental and con- 
trol subgroups reinforced for neutral verbs in 
transfer also yielded nonsignificant ratios for 
ETOURS, HL (1,025) =;2.21, 9.>.:.05, and-_for 
the Groups X Blocks interaction, F (4, 100) 
= 1.05, 2 > .05. 


Awareness Results 


Two students, neither of whom served as 
the experimenter in this study, independently 
rated the postexperimental questionnaire 
protocols for “awareness.” Criteria were the 
same as those employed in Experiment I. 
Twenty-six of the 159 subjects were classified 
as “aware” by both raters, there being only 
two disagreements. 

The distribution of the number of aware 
subjects over the vicarious treatment grOUpS 
is presented in Table 1. Performance curves 
were plotted separately for those aware and 
unaware subjects who were reinforced for 
choosing hostile and neutral verbs in trans- 


CONDITIONING OF HosTILITY 1? 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED AS AWARE 
IN THE SUBGROUPS OF EXPERIMENT II 


| Transfer conditions 
| 


Groups Reinforced H Reinforced N | Nonreinforced 
| 
| They 1 They I They I 
XR-5 2 1 2 1 
XN-5 3 1 2 2 1 
XR-1 1 | 
XN1 | 3 | 2 | 
EA 2 2 { | 


fer. No systematic performance differences 
attributable to awareness were evident. 
+ DIscUsSION 


The present results indicate that the vicari- 
ous scheduling of sentences employing hostile 
and neutral verbs critically influences the 
subsequent conditioning of these same verb 
classes. In Experiment IT it was found that an 
experimenter Who failed to obtain condition- 
Ing when no vicarious pretraining was given 
could effectively condition hostile and neutral 
verb choices in subjects who previously had 
heard the experimenter reinforce another 
child for progressive increases in the use of 
hostile verbs (ascending sequence group). 
Yet, independent of the presence or absence 
of Vicarious reinforcement, when the model 
failed to modify his behavior and emitted 
Sentences in essentially “random” fashion 
( 50-50 sequence groups), only sentences con- 
‘taining neutral verbs could be conditioned. 
That conditionability for hostile verbs over 
the first two transfer blocks was essentially 
As great for subjects in the 50-50 reinforce- 
Ment groups as for subjects in the ascending 
Sequence groups (see Figure 1), however, 
Suggests that vicariously reinforced random 
Schedules may also facilitate the direct 
conditioning of hostility. 0 

In Experiment II, subjects who received 
Vicarious pretraining showed increases in the 
Ise of both hostile and neutral verbs under 
direct-reinforcement conditions. However, 
these Increases differed reliably from control- 
Stoup performance only when “IT”? was used 
the pronoun in transfer. Inasmuch as the 
Ontrol subgroups failed to show significant 


increases in either hostile or neutral verb 
Choices under the first-person pronoun, these 
results, in agreement with the trends noted 
iff Experiment I, indicate that prior exposure 
to vicarious random schedules will facilitate 
the conditioning of both verb classes. More- 
over, consistent with the results of other ob- 
servational learning studies employing both 
grade-school children (Bandura & Walters, 
1963; Simon, Ditrichs, & Jamison, 1965) and 
adults (Marston, 1966), this facilitation is 
obtained whether or not the model receives 
reinforcement for his responses. However, it 
should be noted that the failure of vicarious 
reinforcement to differentially facilitate vi- 
carious learning in Experiment ITT is contrary 
to results obtained with adult subjects 
(Kanfer & Marston, 1963; Marston, 1966) 
and suggests that vicarious reinforcement may 
play a lésser role in modeling behavior for 
subjects of younger ages. 

The failure of vicarious pretraining to 
facilitate the conditioning of hostile and neu- 
tral verb choices under the pronoun “they” 
in Experiment IT seems attributable both to 
the nature of the vicarious schedules utilized 
in this experiment as well as to the relative 
effectiveness of the experimenter employed as 
a reinforcing agent. Concerning the nature of 
the schedules employed in Experiments T and 
IT, it is clear that with respect to both the 
immediate and prolonged transfer effects of 
vicarious pretraining, subjects exposed to 
the vicarious acquisition sequence in Experi- 
ment I showed the most pronounced condi- 
tionability for hostile verb choices. This sug- 
gests the importance of the acquisition se- 
quence per se in facilitating conditionability 
and indicates that this facilitation trahscends 
those effects which may be produced by 
exposing subjects to a block of reinforced 
hostile sntences immediately prior to trans- 
fer. Tnat experimenter variables influenced 
the results of the present experiments is sug- 
gested by the fact that the different experi- 
menters employed in Experiments I and I 
failed and succeeded, respectively, to obtain 
conditioning in control subjects with “they” 
as the pronoun. 

To account for the enhanced condition- 
ability that was found in Experiments I and 
II following vicarious pretraining, it seems 
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plausible to suggest that listening to a model 
construct hostile sentences aided the subjects 
in identifying hostility as relevant to the task. 
Subsequent verbal reinforcement for nol- 
hostile sentence constructions then leads to 
significant increases in the frequency of neu- 
tral verb choices. However, presumably due 
to prior learned inhibitions about expression 
of hostility, subsequent verbal reinforcement 
for hostile sentence constructions generally 
results in no or only limited increases in the 
choice of hostile verbs. Nonetheless, the rela- 
tively marked conditioning effect displayed by 
subjects in the ascending sequence group sug- 
gests that these learned inhibitions for hostile 
responding can be overcome by appropriate 
vicarious pretraining schedules, and that an 
important condition for achieving this effect 
is for the model to noticeably modify his be- 
havior towards increasing expressions of hos- 
tility during the vicarious session. Moreover, 
the present results indicate that, within the 
limits of the number of transfer trials em- 
ployed, the absence of direct reinforcement 
following exposure to the vicarious ascending 
schedule results in no further increases in 
the frequency of hostile verb choices. 

The failure to obtain conditioning follow- 
ing the vicarious descending schedule appears 
Consistent with results recently reported by 
Marston (1964). While a number of pro- 
cedural differences exist between the latter 
study and the present experiments, it is of 
interest to note that Marston found that a 
vicarious descending sequence, reinforced or 
not, produces extinction following acquisition 
with vicarious reinforcement. The present re- 
sults supplement this finding by indicating 
that direct acquisition is not facilitated by 
prior exposure to a vicarious descending 
sequence. 

The influence of awareness cou. not be 
assessed in Experiment I since only two sub- 
jects verbalized the response-reinforcement 
contingency. According to the criteria for 
awareness utilized in Experiment II, 23% of 
the subjects receiving direct reinforcement in 
transfer were classified as aware. However, 
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since awareness was not related to condition. 
ability, the finding that different defining 
operations yielded different percentages of 
aware subjects is of little importance in itself. 
It has been suggested (e.g., Portnoy & 
Salzinger, 1964) that conditionability may 
vary inversely with sentence length because 
of a differential delay of reinforcement for 
the correct response. No such relationship 
Was observed in Experiment I. Certainly, a 
more adequate test of the suggested depen- 
dency would be provided by a design in 
which sentence length is treated as a main 
effect (perhaps by the use of appropriate 
instructions to the subjects). 4 
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The study tests the hypothesis that affiliation under stress might be produced 
by a dependency-motivation mechanism—rather than the social comparison 
and direct-anxiety-reduction mechanisms discussed in previous papers. Each 5 
was given the opportunity to wait (or work) in a leader-dominated group 
as well as the standard opportunities to wait alone or in a group of peers. 


Ss facing a fearful situation showed 


a significant decrease in preference for 


the company of peers in favor of being in a leader-dominated group, sup- 
porting the dependency-motivation hypothesis. Ss initially run and stressed in 
groups evidenced markedly greater affiliative choices (leader plus peer) than 
Ss run alone. When choices were made for working under stress, no birth- 
order effects were found; when choices were made for waiting for stress, the 
previously reported birth-order interaction was replicated. 


Frightened subjects have consistently shown 
an increased desire for the company of others 
while awaiting a threatening event. Schachter 
(1959) developed what has become a standard 
experimental paradigm by announcing to sub- 
jects that they would receive painful electric 
Shock and then offering them the opportunity to 
wait for the shock alone or with others. Other 
investigators (Gerard & Rabbie, 1961; Miller & 
Zimbardo, in press; Rabbie, 1963; Zimbardo & 
Formica, 1963) have used this paradigm and 
found similar increases in affiliative desires under 
high fear. A number of studies (Darley & Aron- 
son, 1966; Gerard & Rabbie, 1961; Schachter, 
1959; Zimbardo & Formica, 1963) have reported 
that stress-induced affiliative needs are greater 
among firstborn and only children than among 


later borns. 


‘Schachter (1959) suggested that two mecha- 
nisms may be responsible for affiliative re- 
sponses: 

‘1. Individuals may need others for evalua- 
tion of their own emotional reactions. Persons 
in the same emotional state cén provide needed 
information on what responses are appropriate 
to ambiguous arousal cues. (See Festinger's 
1954 theory of social comparison processes and 
Schachter’s 1964 application to cognitive determi- 
ation of emotion.) 

2. The company of others may also provide 
a direct reduction of the anxiety which the 


ons of this study were based on a paper 
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subject féels and hence provide a motivation for 
affiliation. Wrightsman (1960) found the pres- 
ence of others effective in,.reducing anxiety, 
while Darley and Aronson (1966) found both 
motives operating to stimulate affiliation. 

Janis (1963) discussed another mechanism 
which may explain the increased importance of 
primary groups and especially authority figures 
such as leaders in times of stress. He pointed 
to stress-induced dependency reactions towards 
authority figures and suggested that the increased 
dependency toward authority occurs because the 
authority can serve as a “danger control author- 
ity” which can reduce the severity of threat 
perceived by the individual. Thus, the ability to 
establish a dependent relationship could provide 
another strong motivation for affiliation under 
fear. 

A presently unanswered question of consider- 
able theoretical and practical importance is 
whether the increased desire for affiliation which 
has been previously observed for persons who 
were awaiting a frightening event would also be 
observed among persons actually facing a threat. 
For exar‘iple, would the conclusions imply a 
need “Sr affiliation during combat or just while 
waiting to go into battle? It seems plausible 
that there may be a qualitative difference be- 
tween gregariousness while anticipating threat 
and while working in a stressful situation. 


Overview of the Research 


The research reported here consists of two 
studies, designed to clarify some of the questions 
raised in earlier investigations of affiliative pref- 
erence under stress. In Study I, subjects under 
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high or low fear were offered the chance to 
remain alone, to be with a group of peers in 
the same emotional state, or to be in a group 
with a leader. The affiliative preferences weve 
measured for a working situation—subjects were 
asked to choose with whom they would like to 
Work while receiving stimulation. Contrary to 
earlier research, the results showed a clear-cut 
decrease in preference for the company of peers 
under high fear. Also, unlike earlier investiga- 
tions of fear-produced affiliation, no differential 
effects for birth order were found. Study II 
Was undertaken to clarify and refine these re- 
sults. In this experiment subjects were offered 
the same choices for affiliation employed in 
Study I, and these choices were offered both 
for the working condition and for the more 
typical situation of waiting for shock. The only 
other difference in the two studies was that 
subjects in Study II were run in Eroups rather 
than individually as in Study TI. The decrease 
in preference for the company of peérs in the 
working condition found in Study IT was repli- 
cated, while a different pattern of results Was 
Obtained for the waiting condition. An overall 
difference in desire to affiliate was also found 
in Study II, Suggesting the possibility that 
whether subjects are run in Eroups or individu- 
ally is an important variable. 


Srupy I 
Method 


Subjects. Sixty male high school students between 
the ages of 14 and 18 were recruited through an 
advertisement in the local newspaper for a psycho- 
logical study. From the list of those replying to the 
advertisement, 30 firstborns and 30 later borns were 
selected randomly and used in the study. Within 
each group, subjects were assigned randomly to one 
Of the three conditions of fear arousal employed. 

Procedure. After arriving for the experiment, the 
subjects were conducted alone to an office furnished 
with a ‘desk, chairs, and dummy electronic equip- 
ment. Each subject was told that the “doctor” would 
be in shortly. The experimenter then entered the 
room and introduced himself as a docter studying 
the physiology of mental processes. The t-neriment 
Was described as an investigation of the Dhysio- 
logical reactions occurring during mental activity. 
The experimenter stated that a basal rate for each 
subject would be determined by using the electrode 
present to take readings on a “master Polygraph 
recorder.” 

A laboratory assistant then arrived and attached 
a standard skin electrode to the subject's arm. The 
assistant gave the subject instructions for filling 
out a Family Background Inventory, Form A of 
the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (Cat- 
tells 16 PF—Cattell & Eber, 1964) and a 33- 
question multiple-choice measure of self-esteem 
(feelings of social inadequacy and social inhibitions) 
faken from Janis and Field (1959). 

When the subject completed the forms (this took 
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between 45 minutes and an hour), the assistant 
entered the room, unhooked the electrode, and told 
the subject that the doctor would be in to explain 
the second part of the study. 

The experimenter then informed the subject that 
the second part would take place in a different 
laboratory and would consist of an investigation 
of problem-solving behavior. The experimenter re- 
marked that basal rates had been obtained and 
that two electrodes would be attached to the sub- 
ject during Part II—one a recording electrode, the 
other an electrode for stimulation. At this point, 
the fear manipulations were introduced. 

Low-fear subjects were told that they would re- 
ceive subliminal electric stimulations during Part IL 
It was emphasized that they would not feel the 
stimulation, and the word “shock” was never used. 
The experimenter said that he was interested i the 
effects of stimulation on performance. Moderme-fear 
subjects were told that they would receive several 
electric shocks which were described as being 
noticeable but not unpleasant. The experimenter re- 
marked that he was interested in the effects of 
shock on peformance. High-fear subjects were told 
that they would receive strong and painful electric 
shocks and that blood samples would be drawn to 
measure any changes in blood composition caused 
by the experimental procedure. The experimenter 
also stated that he was interested in the effects of 
shock on performance. All subjects were then told 
that part of the study was concerned with investi- 
gating differences between the reactions of people 
Working alone and those working in groups. He 
added that a number of subjects were just finishing 
Part T, and the subject could have a choice of the 
condition to which he would be assigned for Part II. 

Next, the three choices were described. The alone 
condition was described as a situation in which the 
subjects would work on problems by himself ina 
lab room. The informal group condition (peer 
group) was depicted as consisting of subjects work- 
ing individually on problems in the company of 
three other subjects receiving the same stimulation. 
The point was clearly made that the subject would 
be working by himself but would be in the com- 
pany of same-state peers. The leader group Was 
described as consisting of two other high school 
subjects and a graduate-student leader. The expen- 
menter said that this group would work as a unit 
on the problems, und that the leader would assign 
tasks, direct performance, and control the group's 
activity. The subject was then asked to indicate 
his preference on a sheet of paper. Since subjects 
Were run individually, no possibility existed for 
the choice to be affected by acquaintance with 
other subjects. No subject asked to drop out of 
the study before Part II. The experimenter then 
explained the real nature of the experiment and 
answered questions. All the subjects were then 
enjoined to secrecy. 


Results and Discussion 


The effectiveness of the fear manipulation was 
evaluated by means of an item on the final 
questionnaire asking the subjects to report how 
nervous and ill at ease they felt concerning the 
stimulation they were about to receive (on 4 


| | 
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TABLE 1 TABLE 3 
STUDY [: MEAN RATINGS OF FEAR* STUDY I: DIRECTION OF AFFILIATIONS 
Low | Mod Hi ¢ ন , 
ক সত Ne Low- and moderate-fear condition 
Firstborn 9.87 19.10 38.50 % alone | % peer- | % leader- 
Later born | 10.4304 | 18.84 | 306.7504 |Aehoton. |. BE 1B | 
Note.—Numbers with no subscripts i Firstbo! 5 
EE oRnt (2 i i EE EE Gne subscript fn ‘common Later কং ঈ % ৰ 2 
are significant a 05. tl i bscril [1 ৯s 
Sma are aE RIB on atp <0 REO EC bg <5; Firstborn and 40 42.5 17.5 40 
* Significance levels are for contrasts between combined later born 
means of firstborns and later borns, df = 1/42 for all com- combined 
parisons. No differences between firstborns and later borns 
approached significance. 
scale running from 0 to 100). The differences 
among the three fear conditions were in the  Firstborn 10 
expected direction, and the main effect (F = 8.18, HAE bom sy gq ~ 
df = 2/42) was significant at better than the later bom 


.01 level. Comparisons among the individual con- 
dition means revealed that high-fear subjects 
were significantly more nervous than moderate- 
fear (p <.05) and low-fear (p < .01) subjects, 
while moderate-fear subjects did not differ sig- 
nificantly from low-fear subjects at even the 
10 level. These results are summarized in Table 
1. No significant birth-order effects were found 
for reported fear. 

The choices of affiliation revealed a signifi- 
cant decrease in preference for the company of 
peers in the high-fear group contrasted with the 
low- and moderate-fear conditions (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


STUDY I: DIRECTION OF AFFILIATION X FEAR 
CONDITION X BIRTH ORDER 


Low-fear condition 
% alone % peer- | % leader- 
AEE 

Firstborn 30 40 30 10 
Later born 50 40 10 10 
Hirstborn and 40 40 20 20 

later born 

combined 

Moderate-fear condition 

Firstborn 40 40 20 10 
Later born 40 50 10 10 
Firstborn and 40 45 15 20 

later born 

combined 

High-fear condition 

Firsthorn 50 10 40. | 10 
Later born 60 10 30 10 
Firsthorn and 55 10 35 20 

ater born 

combined 


combined 


» Low- ang moderate-fear groups combined. 


Since no differences in affiliative preference and 
no significant differences in“fevel of fear were 
found between low- and moderate-fear condi- 
tions, these two groups were combined for analy- 
sis. A 2X3 chi-square analysis of affiliative 
choices (Table 3) indicates that more subjects 
chose both the alone and leader groups under 
high fear (X*=9.97, df=2, Pp <.01). The a 
priori hypothesis had predicted only the in- 
crease in preference for the leader group under 
high fear and not the increased preference for 
the alone choice which contributes to the sig- 
nificance of the chi-square in Table 3. However, 
the increase in preference for the leader group 
is significant independently, as reflected by a 
2X 2 chi-square which combines the alone and 
peer columns of Table 3 (X*= 9.98, b < .005, 
B=: 

Contrary to most earlier studies of fear- 
induced affiliation, no increase in preference for 
companionship over solitude was found under 
high fear. The chi-square combining the peer 
and alonecolumns of Table 3 clearly was not 
significa (X2 = 1.20, df = 1). 

No differences in affiliative preferences be- 
tween firstborns and later borns were found. 
Both made each affiliative choice with almost 
identical frequencies (see Table 2). 

Results from the personality measures were 
disappointing. Although 6 of 56 computed Fs 
were significant, the obtained results were gen- 
erally uninteresting.* In particular, none of the 


2A complete report of the personality findings 
from Study I may be found in a report, “Decrease 
in Preference for the Company of Peers under High 
Fear,” by Robert L. Helmreich, deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute, Washington, 
DIC: 
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personality indexes reputed to measure self- 
esteem or dependency was significantly related 
to affiliative choice. 

The decrease in preference for the compaiy 
of peers as well as the failure to find an abso- 
lute increase in preference for companionship 
under high fear are counter to behavior reported 
in most fear-affiliation studies. On the basis of 
this study, it is impossible to determine whether 
the obtained findings diverge from previous re- 
sults because (a) this is the first study to offer 
the leader choice, with its opportunity for de- 
pendency, or (b) this study offered affiliative 
choices for a working situation rather than the 
waiting for pain situations used in previous 
studies. 

The possibility also existed that the high pref- 
erence for solitude in this study resulted from 
a strong “set” for solitude engendered in sub- 
jects who had been working alone for a long 
period prior to the affiliative choice. This set 
effect might also have been intensifiéd by the 
fear manipulation, causing the unexpected in- 
crease in prefererse for working alone under 
high fear. 

The second study was designed to clarify these 
issues by replicating Study I and, in addition, 
by offering the same three affiliative choices for 
a waiting period prior to shock as well as for 
Working in a threatening situation. 


STUDY II 
Method 


Subjects. Subjects were 120 male high school stu- 
dents between the ages of 15 and 18 recruited 
through a local high school. 

Procedure. All subjects arrived simultaneously for 
the study and were assigned randomly to experi- 
mental conditions by receptionists. Each subject 
Was sent to one of two large classrooms. All sub- 
jects in one room were assigned to the high-fear 
condition while all of those in the other room were 
assigned to the low-fear condition. 

After all subjects had arrived, an experimenter 
introduced himself and stated that a number of 
studies were being conducted simultaneo\ ly during 
the morning. He added that the several petions of 
the experiment would be explained by the persons 
in charge of the particular studies. The subjects were 
initially asked to fill out a background question- 
naire giving biographical data and ordinal position 
and a group intelligence test (the Wonderlic Per- 
sonnel Test, Form A). After all subjects had com- 
pleted these forms the fear manipulations were 
introduced. 

Subjects in each fear condition were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 12 groups. Six graduate-student 
experimenters took groups of five subjects to a 
smaller classroom at which time the fear manipula- 
tion was administered to these groups of five. Each 

experimenter ran either four high-fear groups or 
four low-fear groups. Two of the groups run by 
each of the experimenters were in the working 


condition and two in the waiting condition. The 
order of groups for each experimenter was randomly 
determined. 

Fear manipulation. Al low-fear subjects were told 
that the experimenters were interested in measuring 
physiological changes while persons engaged in 
mental activity. They were told that they would 
solve simple problems while receiving subliminal 
stimulation and while recordings were made of 
changes in the activity of the nervous system, and 
that a polygraph recorder would be hooked to an 
electrode attached to their arm. The experimenter 
explained that recordings would be made while they 
solved problems. 

High-fear subjects were told that the experi- 
menters were interested in measuring physiological 
changes while a person was engaged in mental activ- 
ity and received electrical stimulation. The subjects 
were told that a recording electrode would be 
attached to them and that a stimulating electrode 
would also be connected, and that they would 
receive strong shocks which most subjects found 
painful. In addition, they were informed that 
changes in content of blood during mental activity 
and stimulation would be measured. The experi- 
menter added that a nurse would use a hypodermic 
needle to take three blood samples—at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, and at the end of the experi- 
mental task. The experimenter concluded, “Remem- 
ber, you will receive several strong electric shocks 
and three blood samples will be taken.” At this 
point the experimenters showed the subjects a large 
hypodermic needle and stated that a similar needle 
would be used to withdraw blood. 

Afiliative choices. Working-condition subjects 
were informed that the social setting present while 
persons solved tasks and received stimulation could 
have strong effects on the nature of the results. 
Therefore, subjects were permitted to decide for 
themselves what social setting they would work in. 
The subjects were offered three choices for working 
and receiving stimulation—to work alone in a pri- 
vate room, to work in the company of three other 
high school students receiving similar stimulation, 
or to work in a ‘leader group” with two other 
high school subjects and a college-graduate student 
serving as group leader. The experimenter added 
that in the leader group the students worked to- 
gether on problems, and the graduate student 
Supervised and controlled group activity. 

Waiting-condition subjects were told that the 
Presence of other people could affect physiological 
reastions and that what a person does just before 
taking part in a study can have a big effect on his 
reactions. Therefore, the experimenter explained, 
subjects could decide for themselves how they 
Would wait for the task to begin while the equip- 
ment was readied. Three choices were described—to 
Wait alone in a private room, to wait in an informal 
group with three other subjects, or to wait in 8 
leader group with two other high school students 
and a college-graduate student who would supervise 
what the subjects did during the waiting period. 
The experimenter then passed out a questionnaire 
asking subjects to indicate their preference for each 
of the three possible choices. The subjects indi 
cated their preference between each of the three 
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paired comparisons possible among the three condi- 
tions, Each preference was rated on a 4-point scale 
running from “very much prefer this choice" 
through “slightly prefer” to “very much prefer” for 
the other choice on each comparison. 

After all subjects in each group completed the 
affiliative choice questionnaire, it was returned to 
the classroom by the experimenter. 

A 33-item Nowlis Adjective Check List of Mood 
was administered as a “take measure” on the fear 
manipulation. Because of time limitations in the 
study, the design called for only 80 of the 120 
subjects to complete the mood-adjective check list. 

After taking part in a second and separate study, 
all subjects were debriefed, and the purposes of the 
experiment were fully explained. 


Results and Discussion 


Set effects. Perhaps the most striking differ- 
ence between Studies I and II is that, while 
almost half of the subjects in Study I chose 
solitude over companionship, more than 90% of 
the subjects in Study II could be classified as 
having chosen to be with either the peer group or 
the leader group. This was true in both the 
waiting and the working conditions. ‘Thus, desire 
for affiliation was clearly stronger among sub- 
jects who had spent a considerable amount of 
time in groups prior to the affiliative choice 
than it was among those who had been alone 
before being offered a chance to affiliate. It 
appears that the prior social setting can have 
a strong effect on the desire for gregariousness. 

The subject population was extremely hetero- 
geneous. Results of the Wonderlic Personnel 
‘Test converted to high school norms indicated 
that the population ranged from the first to the 
ninety-ninth percentile in intelligence. On the 
basis of an arbitrary a priori decision, it was 
assumed that subjects scoring in the first per- 


centile or below would be unable to understand 


the experimental manipulations. Therefore, all 
subjects with absolute scores below 8 (first per- 
centile) on the Wonderlic were eliminated from 
further analysis. This resulted in a loss of 12 
Subjects. Of the remaining 108: subjects, 54 were 
firstborn and 54 later born (a chance result, as 
subjects had not been recruited on the basis of 
Ordinal position). 

Effectiveness of fear. The first 80 subjects who 
received the fear manipulation filled out the 
SS-item mood-adjective check list immediately 
after receiving the fear manipulation. With 5 
of these 80 subjects dropped because of low IQ, 
40 low-fear and 35 high-fear subjects were 
Used in the analysis for effectiveness of fear. 
On an a priori basis, 6 of the 33 adjective pairs 
Were selected to form a “fear index” (anxious- 
fearful; disturbed-upset; easygoing-relaxed, nega- 
tively scored; jittery-nervous; frightened-wor- 
Hed; quiet-peaceful, negatively scored). A 2X2 
(Fear x Ordinal Position)  unweighted-means 
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TABLE 4 
STUDY I: ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
FEAR INDEx* 
| F 
Fear (A) | 14.70% 
Ordinal position (B) | 0.91 
3.08% 


AXB | 


® Posttest only; df = 1, 71 for all analyses. 
+p <.10. 
+++ 9 <.001. 


analysis of variance was performed on the 
summed fear-index score. The main effect for 
fear was significant at better than the .001 level 
(F = 14.70, df = 1/71), demonstrating that the 
manipulation was highly effective in making 
the high-fear group more nervous and appre- 
hensive than the low-fear subjects.® A trend 
toward an interaction between fear and ordinal 
position (p <.10) was found, with firstborns 
less frightened than later borns in the low-fear 
condition, but more apprehensive under high 
fear. Fear means were low fear—firstborns, 5.41; 
later borns, 6.30; high fear—firstborns, 11.64; 
later borns, 8.62. The analyses of variance are 
summarized in Table 4. A similar trend was 
observed in Study I. 

Affiliative preference. A three-way unweighted- 
means analysis of variance (Winer, 1965, p. 602) 
was performed (Fear X Working-Waiting X First- 
born-Later Born) on the ratings which con- 
trasted each of the three possible comparisons 
among the three affiliative choices. A significant 
main effect for fear was found for the leader- 
versus peer-group ratios (F=4.98, ? = .05, 
df = 1/100). This replicates Study 1, as the 
main effect reflects a decrease in preference for 
the peer group in favor of the leader group. 
A significant interaction (F=4.34, < .05, 
df = 1/100) between fear and ordinal position 
was also obtained for this comparison As can 
be seen in Figure 1, all subjects in the working 
condition and later borns in the waiting condi- 
tion show increased desire for the leader group 
under gh fear. Firstborns in the high-fear—- 
waiting condition showed a slight decrease in 
preference for the leader group (as compared 
to the peer group). This finding for the waiting 
condition parallels earlier affiliation studies 
where firstborns have shown the greatest desire 
for the company of peers under high fear. 
Results of the analyses of variance for all 
choices are summarized in Table 5. 

No significant main effects were found for 
the comparison between peer group and alone 
choices; however, a significant interaction be- 


3 Individual t tests indicated that each of the six 
adjective pairs discriminated between high- and 
Jow-fear conditions at better than the .05 level. 
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Fic. 1. Mean ratings on scale for peer-group versus 
leader-group comparison. 


tween fear and ordinal position was found in 
this analysis. As can be seen in Figure 2, this 
interaction reflects an increased desire for affilia- 
tion with peers on the part of firstborns under 
high fear when the choice offered is solitude or 
peer companionship (i.e., the only choices offered 
in previous studies). This result, which held for 
both the waiting and task conditions, is similar 
to the changes in affiliative preference reported 
in earlier studies (e.g., Schachter, 1959), but it 
is opposite to the trend observed in Study I. 
It should be noted that subjects in Study I 
were run individually and allowed to choose only 
one of the three working conditions; subjects in 
Study II were run in groups and allowed to 
express a preference among each of the three 
possible pairings of the three affiliative condi- 
tions. No significant main effects Or interactions 
were found for the contrast between the leader 
groups and alone choices. 

Experimenter effects. Results were analyzed 
separately for subjects run by each experimenter. 


TABLE 5 


STUDY II: ANALYSES OF VARIANCE FOR 
AFFILIATIVE CHoOicE® 


F ১ 

Peer Peer Leader 

Eroup vs. | group vs. | group vs. 

alone leader alone 

choice Choice choice 

Fear (A) f <! 4.984% 1.36 
Working vs. waiting | <1 <1 হা 
Ordinal position (C) | <1 < <1 
AXB <1 <1 <! 
AXC 4.8744 4.34% | <! 
BXC 1.07 <! <! 

AXBXCE <1 2.62 1.18 

MS (error) 0.71 0.99 0.64 


2 af = 1,100 for all analyses. 
*%) < 05. 
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Fic. 2. Mean ratings on scale for peer-group versus 
alone comparison. 


No significant effects were found for either level 
of fear or affiliative preference. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Studies I and II indicate that offering the 
company of an older leader (who, according to 
the present theory, may satisfy dependency 
needs aroused by stress) can change the direc- 
tion of affiliation under stress. Thus, it is estab- 
lished that dependency needs are at least one 
of the factors creating affiliative behavior under 
stress. It is difficult to assess from earlier studies 
What effect motivation for dependency may have 
had on direction of affiliation because depend- 
ency needs could contribute to the peer choice 
if the only other alternative were solitude. 

The fact that the birth-order differences found 
in the waiting condition were not present for 
Working choices may indicate a qualitative dif- 
ference in the two conditions. Where the em- 
Phasis is on constructive performance, all sub- 
Jects may perceive that the most satisfactory 
arrangement is to sacrifice autonomy and to 
accept a dependent relationship. In the waiting 
condition, on the other hand, firstborns may 
find social comparison with peers most impor- 
tant; later borns, who presumably have less need 
for social suppors, may find the greatest anx- 
iety reduction through establishing a dependent 
relationship. 

The striking increase in preference for the 
Peet and leader groups under fear observed in 
Study II (as compared to Study 1) is, of course, 
a between-experiment finding which could have 
been produced by any of the many differences 
between the two studies. Nonetheless, the by- 
pothesis that the phenomenon can be attribute 
to the fact that subjects in Study I were run 
in solitude while subjects in Study II were run 
in groups adds another dimension to the assess" 
ment of affiliative preference. Subjects in Studies 
I and II had had significant experience either 
alone or in a group immediately prior to making 
an affiliative choice; that is, subjects spent be- 
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tween 40 minutes and an hour either alone or 
in a large group before being offered affiliative 
choices. In earlier studies (e.g., Schachter, 
1959) subjects spent a short period of time 
in groups or alone and were then offered the 
choice of affiliation. It seems probable that in 
the present studies subjects acquired a set for 
solitude or gregariousness which is reflected in 
the choices made by low-fear subjects. The fear 
manipulation may have strengthened this set 
as the individual, faced with a threatening situa- 
tion, might be reluctant to undertake any novel 
experience. Thus, individuals who had been alone 
might find a sudden confrontation with a group 
of people more threatening than solitude, while 
those who had been in groups might find being 
alone" more threatening. There is a strong impli- 
cation that one must control the subject's set, 
his situationally determined propensity for 
Rregariousness, before one can compare the ef- 
fects of different treatments or can speak with 
certainty about overall changes in motivation 
for affiliation. 
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THURSTONE’S MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL VALUES REVISITED 
FORTY YEARS LATER! 


CLYDE H. COOMBS * 
University of Michigan 


In 1927 Thurstone reported a scaling study of the judged seriousness of + 


crimes and offenses ranging from 
repeated 40 years later using 


equivalent population of subjects. Findings in 


rape to vagrancy. That study has been 
the same stimuli, the same instructions, and an 


clude: (a) ‘There was more 


homogeneity of attitudes toward the seriousness of crimes 40 years ago than 


today; (b) offenses against the person 


serious and sex offenses relatively less 0; 
ged ie serious relative to the others than চৰ 


with the exception of arson, are jud 


are now judged relatively more 
and (c) offenses against property, 


they were 40 years ago. Some sex differences are noted. 


THURSTONE’S 1927 STUDY 


In 1927, Thurstone published his law of com- 
parative judgment (1927a), a theory and algo- 


* This publication was supported in part by 
United States Public Health Service Grant MH 
04236. 

El Wish to thank the psychology sections and 
NAC instructors who were so cooperative and Frank 
* Goode who supervised the analysis of the data. 


rithm for measuring subjective magnitudes. The 
theory was developed in the context of psycho- 
physical measurement, and Thurstone wished to 
demonstrate its possible usefulness in social psy- 
chology. To this end he made a number of ap- 
plications to such areas as the measurement of 
attitudes, nationality preferences, and the judged 
seriousness of crimes and offenses.3 Our interest 


3A posthumous collection of his papers (Thur- 
stone, 1959). 
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here is in the last-mentioned study (Thurstone, 
19276) and the changes, 40 years later. 

Thurstone utilized 266 University of Chicago 
students and presented them with 171 pairs of 
offenses (19 taken 2 at a time). His instructions 
to the subjects were as follows: 


The purpose of this study is to ascertain the opin- 
ions of several groups of people about crimes. The 
following list of crimes has been arranged in pairs. 
You will please decide which of each pair you 
think more serious and underline it. 

An example: Cheating—Maurder. 

You would probably decide that murder is a more 
serious offense than cheating; therefore you would 
underline Murder. 

If you find a pair of crimes that seem equally 
serious, or equally inoffensive, be sure to under- 
line" one of them anyway, even if you have to 
make a sort of guess. Be sure to underline one in 
each pair [Thyrstone, 1927b, p. 385]. 


CIRCULAR TRIAOS 


OF 


NUMBER 


# ঃ i) Ed 2 8 


NUMBER OF sSuBJECTS 


Fic. 1. Obtained frequency distribution of in- 
transitivities (circles and solid lines), and a normal 
approximation to the expected distribution for 
random responses (dashed lines). 


TABLE 2 
CASE V SCALE VALUES OF JUDGED SERIOUSNESS OF 
OF¥ENSES 
1966 data 1927 data 
Offense YY T | 
Males | Females | Total | Thur 
Abortion 40.0 50.8 | 45.62) 609.3 
Adultery 40.4 43.0 41.7 64.2 
Arson 69.9 0.0 04.3 61.7 
Assault & 
battery 61.7 65.5 63.6 45.0 
Bootlegging 19.3 7.8 13.0 31.5 
Burglary 45.0 45.6 | 45.2 46.1 
Counterfeiting 41.8 33.6 374 49.9 
Embezzlement 43.9 40.4 | 42.0 50.6 
Forgery 37.1 30.6 | 33.5 41.7 
Homicide 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 96.4 
Kidnapping 77.9 79.9 | 79.1 67.1 
Larceny 39.2 38.5 | 38.8 40.5 
Libel 33.9 27.8 | 30.6 34.3 
Perjury 42.1 38.1 39.8 51.2 
Rape 87.2 86.1 | 86.6 | 100.0 
Receiving 2tolen 18.9 16.4 17.4 30.5 
Seduction 34.9 40.2 | 37.5 69.4 
Smuggling 32.6 29.4 | 30.7 33.6 
Vagrancy 0.0 0. 0.0 0.0 


1966 REPLICATION 


The study was repeated, using the same stim- 
uli and instructions, on 369 University of Michi- 
gan students in a number of sections of an ele- 
mentary psychology course. An occasional stu- 
dent missed an item or a page in the list of 
pairs, but no pair had less than 363 respondents. 
The number of intransitive triples (circular tri- 
ads) in each student's pair comparisons was an 
indication of the student’s consistency, assuming 
that he was basically transitive except for ran- 
dom fluctuations. The frequency distribution * of 
circular triads is shown in Figure 1. If a student's 
choice on each pair were on a random basis with 
b = 1/2, the number of circular triads tv be ex- 
pected by chance would have been (1/4) (8), 
and the variance of the distribution would have 
been (3/15) (§) (Kendall, 1955, Pp. 157): ih 
this cass the expected value was 242 and the 
standard deviation was 13.5. The distribution for 
this number of triads was approximately normal, 
and it can be seen that there was only one stu- 
dent within three standard deviations of the 
chance expectation. 

The pair-comparison data for the total group 
is presented in Table 1 (1966 data), each cell 
containing the proportion of subjects who judged 


4 This distribution is for the 311 subjects who 
responded to all 171 pair comparisons. 
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Fic. 2. Scales for all offenses. 


the row offense to be more serious than the col- 
umn offense. The rows and columns are in alpha- 
betical order. Thurstone’s data are available in 
his article and are not reproduced here. 

The 1966 data could be analyzed separately for 
males and females as well as for the total ErOup, 
S50 altogether four scales were constructed,5 uti- 


5 Thurstone’s data were reanalyzed in order to 
insure that exactly the same procedure was used on 
all data. There were no differences between his 
results and the reanalysis reported here. 


lizing Case V of the law of comparative judg- 
ment. 

Table 2 gives the scale values that were 0b- 
tained from each set of data with the scales 
arbitrarily equated at both extremes (0 and 100). 

Figure 2 illustrates the four scales—the nu- 
merical code is the alphabetical order. 

Thurstone classified the offenses into three 
groups: sex offenses, injury to the person, am 
Property offenses. For clarity of comparison, Fig: 
ures 3, 4, and 5 display the relative positions © 
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the offenses in each group, respectively, for the 
different sets of data. 
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Abortion 


Abortion 
Adultery 

Adultery 

Abortion 


Adulte 
Seduct lon te 


Seduction 
Seduction 


Fic. 3. Scales for sex offenses. 


Seduction 
Abortion 


Avi tery 


L, INTERPRETATION 

In interpreting these results, it should be em- 
phasized that it was not the college students’ 
legal knowledge which was being tested, but 
their attitudes toward the seriousness of these 
offenses, which they may have known only 
through the daily newspaper. Also, the samples 
of students were only superficially matched. The 
students who went to the University of Chicago 
in 1926 probably represented a narrower segment 
of the society, socially and economically, than do 
college students today, when a larger portion of 
the population is attending college. It may also 
be conjectured that there were differences in the 
caliber of the students in the two samples, but it 
is not obvious what effect, if any, such differ- 
ences would have had on the results. 

It should also be kept in mind that the origin 
and the unit of measurement for each scale was 
arbitrary, So that all changes .were relative. For 
example, it cannot be said that Crime X is re- 


1966 THURSTONE 1927 
MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
100 Homicide Homicide Homicide 
Homicide 
90 
80 Kidnapping fanaa IPG 
Kidnapping 
70 
Kidnepplng 
Assault & L 
Hetrery Assault & 
Assault & Battery 
60 Baftery 
50 
AssSult & 
Battery 
40 
Libel F164 
Libel 
30 


20 


Libel 


Fic. 4. Scales for injury to the person. 
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MALE FEMALE 


THURSTONE 1927 


TOTAL 


LL) Arson 
Arson 
Arson 
é0 Arson 
Embezzlement 
50 Counterfeiting 
Forgery 
Burg! 
Burglary Burglary Burglary PY 
Embezzlement 
LJ 22 lement 
A Counterteiting CAE OB Embe: LETEEnY 
Larceny Larceny 
Forgery bn a2 Counterfeiting 
Counterfeit in Forgery 
'9 Boot legging 
Forgery Receiving 
led হ্‌ Stolen Goods 
20 Boot legging 
Receiving ত Receiving. 
tol G00: ‘olen S 
Ey et 1) Stolen Goods 
Boot legging 
10 
= Boot legging 


Fic. 5. Scales for offenses against property. 


garded as more serious today than 40 years ago. 
There is no valid way to make such a compari- 
son without equating two points on the 1927 
scale with two points on the 1966 scale, which 
can only be done by making ad hoc assumptions. 

This method of scaling does permit a com- 
Parison of the discriminability of the offenses in 
the earlier and later data. In the initial Case V 
solution, the unit of measurement was the stand- 
ard error of the discriminal differences, called 
the comparatal variance, and was assumed to be 
a constant for all pairs of stimuli. The range of 
the original raw-scale Values, then, was a rough 
index of the relative discriminability of the stim- 
uli. 

In this context, the term “discriminability” 
should be interpreted to mean the homogeneity 
of the subjects in their attitudes. The more uni- 
formity or agreement among subjects, the greater 
the range of the scale relative to the unit of 
measurement. If nearly everyone agreed on each 
pair as to which was the more serious offense, 
then the range of the scale relative to the unit of 
measurement would have been large. If the 
group had been maximally heterogeneous so that 
it split 50/50 on each pair, the resulting range 


would have been zero. For Thurstone’s data the 
range was 3.28, and for the 1966 data, 3.02, rela- 
tive to the standard error of the discriminal dif- 
ferences, which was set equal to one. In view of 
the number of subjects these data were based on 
the difference was very significant and indicated 
greater homogeneity of attitudes toward the 
seriousness of offenses 40 years ago than now. 

For males and females in the 1966 data, the 
range was 3.20 and 2.94, respectively; also #8 
difference of .26, which, being based on 165 men 
and 204 women, was also significant, suggesting 
that the men were more homogeneous in their 
evaluations of the seriousness of offenses than 
the women were. H 

The changes in judged seriousness for all of- 
fenses are shown together in Figure 2, but are 
more easily interpreted from Figures 3, 4, and $. 
These figures indicate that offenses against the 
person are now judged relatively more serious 
and sex offenses less so. This is shown 0 
drastically in homicide replacing rape as the mos 
serious of all offenses. 

Offenses against property, with the exception 
Of arson, were judged less serious relative to the 
others than they were 40 years ago. 
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The principal sex difference was in the judged 
seriousness of abortion, women judging it more 

rious than men; and it is perhaps interesting 

at the men judged rape as somewhat more 
rious than the women did. The other major 
ex difference was that, with one exception, the 
men judged offenses against property to be rela- 
lively more serious than the women did. The ex- 
ception was burglary, for which there was almost 
n0 difference. 
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c 


Assuming that those persons who cannot com- 
plete organized response sequences will, in the 
event that no other response is available, become 
anxious, Mandler and Watson (1966) hypothe- 
sized that individuals who score in the external 
direction on the Locus of Control (LC) scale 
(Rotter, Seeman, & Liverant, 1962) will tend to 
he more anxious than those who score in the 
internal direction, because the latter group will 
more often appraise the world as one in which 
they can complete organized response sequences. 
|Indeed, Rotter (1966) reports that one re- 
searcher—Ware—found a significant correlation 
(r= 24, N = 111, p < .05) between the LC scale 
nd the Taylor (1953) Manifest Anxiety scale 
(MA scale), but that Efran with N = 114 found 
10 significant relationship between the two. But- 
terfield (1964) correlated the LC scale with the 
Alpert-Haber (1960) Achievement Anxiety Test 
(AAT) and reported significant relationships with 
both parts of the AAT; r= .61 (p< .01) with 
debilitating anxiety (AAT Deb) and r= —.82 
(pb <.01) with facilitating anxiety (AAT Fac). 
However, Butterfield’s N was only 47. 

Mindful of Cohen’s (1962) plea for more 
consideration for the statistical power of designs 
and analyses of data, and of Milholland’s (1964) 


1This study was supported by Grant No. 67 from 
the Ontario Mental Health Foundation. Evelyn 
Baumal aided in the analysis of the data. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOCUS OF CONTROL AND ANXIETY * 


DAVID WATSON 
University of Toronto ‘ 
Correlations between locus of control, manifest anxiety, and test anyiety 


(Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test) were computed for a large sample— 
N = 648. There were significant relationships between all variables. 


demonstration that this consideration is indeed 
important in analyzing the relationships between 
personality variables, this study was designed 
to test, using a large sample, the relationship 
between the LC scale and the MA scale and 
AAT. Such a study, too, would shed further 
light on the relationship between the MA scale 
and the AAT—reported by Alpert and Haber to 
be r= .38, (p< .05), but with an N of only 
40—and on the relationship between the two 
parts of the AAT, discussed by Alpert and 
Haber and several others. 


Method 


The LC scale, the AAT, and 26 items 2 of the 
MA scale were administered to all students in intro- 
ductory psychology at the University of Toronto. 
The AAT items were scored on a 10-point scale, 
the AAT Fac and AAT Deb subscales being scored 
separately. The MA scale items were answered true 
or false, and the LC scale items were presented 
in forced-choice pairs. Pearson product-moment cor- 
relations between the three scales were calculated 
by a computer for 506 females and 142 males. 


Results and Discussion 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 display the correlations for 
males and females separately and for sexes com- 


2 The revised (short) form of the MA scale was 
used, except for the two items numbered 25 and 44 
in Taylor's (1953) report. 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATION COEFTICIENTS FOR MALES 


| MHA scale AAT Deb 


LC scale 38০ 2500 
MA scale 5200 
AAT Deb 

Note—N = 142. 

+ y < .06. 


+9 <0 


bined. Almost all the relationships are signifi- 
cant, though some are rather uninterestingly 
small. 

The significant correlation between the MA 
scale and the LC scale indicates that the more 
external is one's appraised locus of control, 
the more anxiety one reports. ‘The coefficients 
are larger than those observed by Ware, but are 
probably within the fiducial limits vf his co- 
efficients. Efran, with a sample size nearly iden- 
tical to Ware’s, could have easily obtained a 
nonsignificant relationship and yet remained 
within the fiducial limits. The confidence belt 
for the present correlations, of course, is much 
narrower because the N is so large. 

The significant correlations between AAT Deb 
and the LC scale also indicate that the more 
external is one’s locus of control, the more anx- 
iety reported. The coefficients here are much 
smaller than those reported by Butterfield. Since 
the Ns used in the present analyses are much 
larger than Butterfield’s, we feel that the co- 
efficients are a more valid reflection of the 
relationship. 

The relationship between locus of control and 
anxiety seems well supported by these correla- 
tions, and these results lend credence to Mandler 
and Watson’s hypothesis that actual or appraised 
lack of control produces anxiety. 

The relationship between MA scale and AAT 
Deb is larger than that reported by Alpert and 
Haber, but the correlation between, MA scale 
and AAT Fac is smaller. The MA scale appears 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR FEMALES 


MA scale 


AAT Deb AAT Fac 
LC scale 35 26+ ‘| _—.06 
MA scale 44+ — 174+ 
AAT Deb — A4r+ 


Note.—N = 506, 
++ p <.01. 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR SEXES COMBINED 
LC scale 
MA scale 


MA scale | AAT Deb | AAT Fae 
364+ 25% — .08° 
Aor ~.19%* 
AAT Deb — A490 


to be more closely related to “debilitating” than 
to “facilitating” anxiety. The same is true of the 
relationship between the LC scale and the AAT. 
The concept of “facilitating” anxiety can, in any 
case, be confusing, as anxiety is often under- 
stood to mean a nonfacilitative level of motiva- 
tion. Thus one would not necessarily expect the 
Fac scale to correlate highly with scales which 
probably measure nonfacilitative motivational 
levels. The relationship here between AAT Deb 
and AAT Fac is very similar to that reported 
by Alpert and Haber. 


For all of these relationships, the much larger 
N of this study gives greater credence to the 
present results. 
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CENSURE OF THE MODEL IN THE CONTAGION OF AGGRESSION * 


LADD WHEELER Axo SEWARD SMITH ? 
Naval Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, Maryland 


119 Ss participated in a 6-condition experiment involving a "discussion" 
between S and 3 tape-recorded confederates. The dependent variable was S's 
verbal aggression toward Confederate A—as a function of the deviancy of 
A's opinions, the modeling of aggression toward A by Confederate B, and the 
censuring of B for his aggression. The results were that restraints against 
aggression were reduced by B's modeling of aggression and were reinstated 
by E censure of B. B’s self-censure or censure of B by Confederate C did not 
reinstate restraints. Postexperimental liking for B was least when be bad 
unjustifiably aggressed and when he had been censured for justifiable aggres- 
sion by E or by Confederate C. Liking for B was greatest when he had 


refrained from justifiable aggression and when he had censured himself for 


justifiable aggression. Reinstatement of restraints by E censure produced high 


scores on a depression scale. 


Behavioral contagion has recently been defined 
by the following set of conditions: (a) A person 
is instigated to perform an act; (b) he does not 
perform the act; (c) he observes someone else 
(the model) perform the act; and (d) he then 
performs the act (Wheeler, 1966). Implicit in 
this definition is the assumption that observing 
someone else perform the act reduces the ob- 
server’s restraints. However, according to the 
theory of behavioral contagion, the observer's 
restraints are not always reduced; whether re- 
straint reduction takes place depends in part 
upon the observable consequences accruing to 
the model for his behavior. Or stated more pre- 
cisely, restraints momentarily reduced by obser- 
vation of the model may be immediately rein- 
stated if the model is punished. 

Several studies have shown the importance of 
response consequences to the model. Bandura, 
Ross, and Ross (1963) exposed children to a 
televised aggressive model who was either re- 
warded or punished for his aggression. Subse- 
quently, subjects who had observed the rewarded 
model were more aggressive than those who had 
Observed the punished model. Walters, Leat, and 


Aon Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
epartment, Research Task MF022.01.03-1002. The 
Opinions and statements contained herein are the 
Private ones of the writers and are not to be con- 
Ne as official or as reflecting the views of the 
Avy Department or the Naval Service at large. 

We thank Tra Donenfeld for his highly com- 
Petent conduct of this experiment and many of the 
ES We also note with appreciation the con- 
aS of Peter M. Edmondo for instrumentation 
D SEE ne and of Hank Davis, Morris 

2 On, an eorge J. Tresans who por- 
trayed the Contedere (esr 1 in 
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Mezei (1963) forbade children to play with a set 
of toys and then exposed the children to a film 
showing a child either rewarded or punished by 
his mother for playing withethe toys. Children 
who observed the rewarded model played with 
toys more frequently. Walters and Parke (1964) 
replicated these results and further demonstrated 
that the children in the two treatment groups 
played equally with the toys once they were no 
longer forbidden to do so. Thus, response conse- 
quences to the model affected performance rather 
than learning. 

In each of the studies cited above, the sub- 
jects were young children; there is no direct 
evidence that response consequences to the model 
influence an adult observer. Furthermore, in each 
of the studies, the model was presented in a film 
medium, which, especially for children, may be 
unusually persuasive. Finally, the studies were 
not concerned with the characteristics of the pun- 
ishing agent. 

A different experimental approach has been 
taken in recent research on the contagion of 
aggression (Wheeler & Caggiula, 1966). In these 
experiments subjects were adult males who in- 
teracted directly with the model and with the 
target of aggression. A similar technique was used 
in the present research to determine (a) whether 
response consequences (verbal censure) to the 
model affect the contagion of aggression among 
adults, and (b) whether there is a differential 
effect of censure delivered by the experimenter, 
a peer, or the model himself. 

Several predictions were tested in the present 
experiment. It was predicted that observing a 
noncensured model would effectively reduce re- 
straints against aggression and that censure of the 
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model by the powerful and high-status experi- 
menter would effectively reinstate these restraints. 
It was predicted that peer censure would not re; 
instate restraints because the peer lacked any 
formal power over the subject, was of no higher 
status than the subject, and, being a stranger to 
the subject, also lacked normative influence. 
Self-censure, or censure of the model by him- 
self, was predicted to fall at an intermediate po- 
sition between experimenter censure and peer 
censure. The basis of this latter prediction is 
that, while the model also lacked power, status, 
or normative influence with regard to the subject, 
he indicated by the very act of aggression some 
similarity to the subject in affective response. To 
the extent that the subject generalizes from this 
one instance of similarity in affective response, 
he should anticipate the same regret following 
aggression as that expressed by the model. 

In addition to overt verbal aggression, data 
were collected on the subject’s affect and his 
perception of the other group members. It was 
felt important to determine the relationship be- 
tween the effectiveness of censure and the re- 
sidual affect and interpersonal attitudes, because 
what may be an effective group-management 


technique by one criterion may be undesirable by 
another. 


METHOD 


Overview 


The subject and three tape-recorded confederates 
engaged in a “discussion.” On each of two topics, 
Confederate A stated his opinion, Confederate B 
evaluated A's opinion, Confederate C evaluated A’s 
opinion, and the subject evaluated A’s opinion. A’s 
opinions were either socially desirable or undesirable, 
and B’s evaluations were either aggressive or non- 
aggressive. When B aggressed, he immediately cen- 
sured himself for having aggressed, was censured by 
the experimenter, was censured by C, or was not 
censured at all. The subject's aggression toward A 
was the major dependent variable. 


Subjects 


2 
Subjects were enlisted men from the Bainbridge, 
Maryland, Naval Training Station, with slightly 
above average IQ, and an average age of 19.3. 


Procedure 


The subject was taken to one of several adjoining 
soundproof cubicles and told that he would be talk- 
ing via an intercom system with three other enlisted 
men whom he did not know and would not meet. 
He was told that full instructions regarding the dis- 
cussion would be given by Commander Wheeler over 
the intercom system. To protect the subject's iden- 
tity, he was to be known simply as Man D. Taped 


instructions informed the subject that each of the 
four men was to state his opinions on two separate 
topics and that each opinion would be evaluated by 
the other three men. In actuality, the experiment 
was terminated after Man A had stated his two 
opinions and had been evaluated by the other three 
men. The two topics on which A stated his opin- 
ions were parents and religion, in that order for 
half the subjects and in the opposite order for the 
remaining subjects. Forty-five seconds were allowed 
for each opinion and 30 seconds for each evaluation. 
The subject's evaluation was accomplished by se- 
lecting the phrase from the “Reaction to Opinion 
List" that best described how he felt toward A's 
opinion and then stating why he felt that way. The 
Reaction to Opinion List was in actuality the Ber- 
kun Hostility Scale (Berkun, Burdick, & Woodring, 
in press) .8 y 

When the subject selected a phrase, which ranged 
from “Delighted with” (0) to “Raging mad at” 
(97), the associated scale value was used as an index 
of overt aggression by the subject against Man A. 
After A’s two opinions and the corresponding evalu- 
ations, the subject was requested to fill out ques- 
tionnaires designed to measure his general mood and 
his attitude toward the other men. 


Conditions + 


No instigation. In this condition, and in this con- 
dition only, A expressed socially desirable, moderate, 
and rational opinions, thus creating no instigation 
toward aggression in the subject. Nevertheless, B 
aggressed quite strongly against A during the evalu- 
ation period. On both topics, he chose the phrase 
“fed up with” and then proceeded to curse Aina 
rather vile and violent manner. He provided no 
rational objections to A’s opinion. C, in turn, chose 
the phrase “indifferent toward” and stammered 
around, communicating that he just did not know 
what else to say. 

No aggression. A expressed extreme and socially 
undesirable opinions. On the topic parents, for ex- 
ample, he stated that there was no reason to respect 
Parents at all because the only reason they had 
children was “for their own fun in bed.” On the 
topic religion, he stated that all religions other than 
his own “should be made illegal.” In the evaluation 
period, B chose the phrase “displeased with” and 
followed this by very calmly stating that he believed 
that he held a different opinion from A on this topic. 
C again chose the phrase “indifferent toward” and 
could not find anything else to say about it. 


8 One-hundred twenty-six Army basic trainees 
placed 90 phrases in 1 of 11 categories of increasing 
hostility. Sixteen phrases were chosen on the basis 
of having medians spaced as evenly as possible 
among the 11 categories and having small inter- 
quartile range values. 

* The reader interested in complex designs may 
be interested in the fact that this is an incomplete 


nested hypercube. W. W. Haythorn brought this to 
our attention. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN HOSTILITY SCALE SCORES BY CONDITION 


l | 

N | Condition ” | Heel Ue 
(18) No instigation | 36.3. Did not mind 
(20) E censure | 53.8, Displeased with 
(15) No aggression 54.85. | Displeased with 
(20) Self-censure 59.5.4 | Offended at 
(24) Peer censure 61.14 Offended at 
(22) No censure 63.04 Cross with 


Note.— Conditions having no subscripts in common differ by 
{ test with p < .05 or better. 


No censure. A expressed his extreme opinions as 
In the no-aggression condition. B aggressed as in 
the no-instigation condition, and C reacted in his 
Usual noncommittal fashion. 

Experimenter censure. This condition was identi- 
cal to the no-censure condition except that at the 
end of B’s evaluation period the experimenter, whom 
the subjects believed to be Commander Wheeler, 
broke in and publicly censured B for his aggression. 
His statement on one topic was, “I'm sorry you 
said that, B. It’s no good flying off the handle like 
that.” On the other topic, he said, “You lost your 
temper, B. I'm sorry you did, because everybody 
has a right to his own opinion.” 

Peer censure. This condition was also like the no- 
censure condition except that C, after having given 
his usual noncommittal evaluation of A’s opinion, 
censured B for aggression, using the same phrases 
that the experimenter used in the experimenter- 
censure condition. 

Self-censure. Once again, this condition was identi- 
cal to the no-censure condition, with one exception. 
After having aggressed and paused for a few sec- 
onds, as if in thought, B censured himself for his 
Aggression using the same phrases used in the ex- 
Perimenter-censure and peer-censure conditions. Only 
Teferents were changed—for example, “I lost my 
temper, A”; instead of “You lost your temper, B.” 


RESULTS 
Overt A gression 


The measure of overt aggression was the scale 
Value of the word from the Berkun Hostility 
Scale which was openly communicated by the 
Subject to Man A. By t test, no condition dif- 
fered significantly (p< .05)5 from the first to 
the second topic. Accordingly, the scale values 
from the two topics were combined to produce 
the Mean aggression shown in Table 1. 

It is apparent from Table 1 that the data are 


in general accord with the predictions. Compared 


to subjects in the unqualified contagion condi- 
tion (no censure), subjects in the control groups 
(no instigation and no aggression) exhibited rela- 
tively little aggression. The predicted and ob- 


© All significance levels are reported as two-tailed. 
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tained ordering of the contagion conditions, from 
most to least aggression, was (a) no censure, 
@) peer censure, (c) self-censure, and (d) ex- 
perimenter censure. The a priori probability of 
precisely this ordering was less than .042, this 
being one of 24 possible orderings. The mean 
differences, however, are small relative to the 
variance, and the only censure group to differ 
significantly from the no-censure condition was 
experimenter censure. In addition, the experi- 
menter-censure group differed significantly from 
the other two censure conditions. Further, ex- 
perimenter censure produced even slightly less 
aggression than the no-aggression condition, indi- 
cating that restraints reduced by the aggressive 
model were completely reinstated by experimenter 
censure of the model. 

The data are ambiguous only with regard to 
self-censure. On the one hand it can be argued 
that self-censure was not effective, in that this 
condition «iid not differ significantly from the no- 
censure condition. On the other hand, there is 
equally good evidence that  self-censure was 
effective in reinstating restraints, because the 
condition did not differ significantly from the 
no-aggression condition. In an attempt to reduce 
this ambiguity, a different type of analysis was 
performed. 

Berkun Hostility Scale scores were averaged 
over the two topics, and an average score of 56 
or greater was termed an aggressive response. 
The number 56 was chosen because it is the 
scale value of “displeased with,” the first word 
on the scale indicating aggression (the next low- 
est scale value is associated with “indifferent 
toward”). 

Using this definition of aggression, 40% of the 
subjects in the no-aggression condition were ag- 
gressive, with corresponding values in the self- 
censure and no-censure conditions of 75% and 
81.8%. By exact test, the no-aggression and 
self-censure conditions differed from one another 
with f = .08, which we will accept as evidence of 
a real difference. Thus, self-censure was not effec- 
tive in reinstating restraints against aggression. 

Again using the simple dichotomy of aggres- 
sion versus nonaggression it was possible to test, 
as Wheeler and Caggiula (1966) did, the re- 
straint reduction hypothesis that (a) observa- 
tion of an aggressive model, combined with (b) 
instigation to aggression, produces a higher fre- 
quency of aggression than would be predicted by 
a simple additive combination of a and 5. In the 
no-instigation group, 5.9% of the subjects ag- 
gressed, while 40.0% did in the no-aggression 
condition, giving an additive prediction of 45.9% 
in the no-censure condition. Comparing the pre- 
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dicted 45.9% with the observed 81.8% produces 
a goodness of fit chi-square of 11.42 (df =1, p 
< .001).¢ হর 


Liking for Other Group Members 


After the two topics had been discussed, but 
before the end of the experiment had been an- 
nounced, subjects were asked to rate Men A, B, 
and C on six evaluative 7-point scales, ranging 
from —3 to +3. Scores from the six scales were 
combined to yield the condition by ratee means 
presented in Table 2.’ 

The most deviant means in Table 2 are from 
the no-instigation condition, and this is precisely 
as it should be; in this condition, Man A voiced 
reasonable opinions and yet was attacked by 
Man B. Thus, the former was liked and the latter 
disliked, providing additional confirmation of the 
success of the manipulation. 

The data from the remaining five treatment 
conditions (excluding the no-instigation condi- 
tion) are, however, of psychological interest. For 
these five conditions, data for each of the three 
men were separately subjected to a one-way 
analysis of variance. Differences between groups 
did not approach significance with regard to 
Man A or Man C. Lack of a difference with re- 
gard to Man A confirmed the assumption of 
equivalent instigation in the several anger con- 
ditions. With regard to Man B, the conditions 
differed at p < .10. The following significant dif- 
ferences between groups in liking of Man B were 
indicated by t tests: the no-aggression Eroup 
mean was higher than the experimenter-censure 
(Pp <.01) and peer-censure means (p< .05), 
and the self-censure mean was higher than the 
experimenter-censure mean (p< 05) and the 
peer-censure mean (p< .10). Thus, it appears 
that if popularity is a goal, one should either not 


s [.059 + .40 — (.059) (40)] 100 = 43.5% is tech- 
nically the additive prediction. The more conserva- 
tive 45.9% was used for simplicity. 

7 The positive ends of the scales were “intelligent,” 
“likable,” “brave,” “honest,” “minds his own busi- 
ness,” and “fair.” 
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TABLE 2 
LIKING FOR OTHER GROUP MEMBERS 


Condition Man A Man B Man C 
No instigation 8.0 —7.7 3.0 
E censure 8.0 2.1 4.5 
No aggression —9:7 tS 3.1 
Self-censure 10.0 6.8 4.6 
Peer censure 10.3 2.7 3.7 
No censure 8.9 5.0 3.7 


Note.— A positive number indicates liking. 


violate the social prohibition against aggression 
or that one should immediately apologize for 
doing so—particularly, one should not wait to 
be criticized by others for his violation. 


Mood Changes during the “Discussion” 


Mood was also assessed after the discussion, 
using the Primary Affect Scale (PAS).s The 
scale consists of 10 series of words or phrases 
(five or six choices each). From each series the 
subject is asked to select the word or phrase that 
most and second most applies to his feelings 
during a given time. From the subject’s answers 
are derived scale values for amount of rated 
happiness, anger, fear, depression, and arousal 
(alertness). In this experiment subjects filled out 
the PAS twice, once to indicate how they felt 
usually during a discussion with other sailors, and 
again to reveal how they felt during the “dis- 
cussion” which had just ended. 

The change scores (“‘during” minus “usually”) 
were the data of greatest interest. 

Table 3 presents the mean change scores for 
each mood factor by treatment condition. Gen- 
erally, the no-instigation subjects experienced the 
least change in mood, as would be expected. In 
order to assess overall mood shift for each treat- 


8 The PAS was developed by Thomas I. Myers, 
Eugene Johnson, III, and Seward Smith, Naval 
Medical Research Institute, in order to assess af- 
fective states in each of five a priori categories— 
happiness, anger, fear, depression, and arousal. 


TABLE 3 


CHANGE SCORES (“DURING’”’ MINUS “USUALLY”) FOR THE FIVE MOOD FACTORS AS A 
FUNCTION OF TREATMENT CONDITION 


Mood factor No lpia No aggress E censure | Self-censure | Peer censure | No censure | AII groups 

কবজ নব —— ——— | Eee 
Happiness 0, — Tbe 2.2, — 1.Tbe —1.1 
Anger 1.2% 325 VA 0 21 
Fear 28 1.6, 1.04 Ou 9 
Depression —.l. 1.2 Gab KR 1.0 
Alertness 4, As —.5a le —.2 
(AA+F+D-H) 1.3 6.7 6.0 5.9 


Note.—For each mood factor, conditions having no subscripts in common differ by # test with 2 <.05 or better, 
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ment group, a total change score was derived 
(anger + fear + depression — happiness: alertness 
was not included in the total change score be- 
cause there was no reason to believe it relevant). 
Using this score, also shown in Table 3 for each 
condition, the no-instigation group had a signifi- 
cantly (p <.02 or better) less negative mood 
shift than did all other treatment groups. No 
other groups differed from one another. 

Comparisons (by means of t tests) between 
treatment groups for the various mood factors 
were made. Ignoring the several points of differ- 
ence between the no-instigation group and the 
other groups, relatively few significant differ- 
ences remain. Only on the mood factor of de- 
pression were there several differences among 
conditions. These differences all involved the ex- 
perimenter-censure group, which was significantly 
(p <.05 or better) more depressed than any 
other condition. 


DiscussioN 


The major concern of this research was with 
censure of an aggressive model in a small group. 
We wished to know if censure of the model 
could reduce or eliminate subsequent aggression 
within the group and whether one agent of cen- 
Sure was more effective than another. Further, it 
Was desirable to understand other, less overt, 
effects of model censure—such as mood and 
interpersonal attitudes. 

That experimenter censure should have been so 
effective is not surprising in view of the power 
and status invested in the experimenter. Not 
only did he have the usual scientific status, but 
he was also alleged to be a high-ranking naval 
officer (compared with the enlisted status of the 
subjects). Had the experimenter been a graduate 
assistant, results might have been quite different. 

The cards were stacked against the reinstate- 
Ment of restraints by peer censure. Subjects had 
not met the peer and did not expect to meet him. 
The personality he conveyed was that of a not- 
too-bright, somewhat withdrawn individual who 
did not even voice disagreement with the extreme 
Opinions of the target. We would expect peer 
censure to be far more effective if there were 
Stronger affectional bonds between the subject 
and the peer, if the subject expected future in- 
teraction with the peer, or if the peer were of 
igh status. 

The effect of self-censure was not too clear. In 
Re to conclude that self-censure was not 
NE it was necessary to conduct a separate 
AR ad hoc analysis. In general we 
extent expect self-censure to be effective to the 
NW that the censure appeared to be sincere 

deeply felt. Our model did appear ‘sincere in 


censuring himself for aggression, but perhaps did 
not appear strongly regretful. 

« There is one important point which applies to 
each of the censure conditions; it is that censure 
on the first topic did not affect the model’s be- 
havior on the second topic—he aggressed at the 
same level of intensity on both. Had the model 
not aggressed on the second topic after being 
censured for aggressing on the first, the subject 
might have attached greater meaning to the cen- 
sure. Also, this heavier weighting of effective 
censure might be more pronounced for one type 
of censure than for another. Our guess is that 
self-censure in particular would increase in effec- 
tiveness as a result of being shown to influence 
the model’s subsequent behavior. 

With regard to subjects’ postexperimental lik- 
ing for the other members of the group, the major 
result was that subjects in the experimenter-cen- 
sure and peer-censure conditions were not as 
strongly fttracted to the model as were subjects 
in the no-aggression and self-censure groups. 
These differences are not consistent with Wheel- 
er’s (1966) prediction that models who success- 
fully reduce restraints will be liked. The peer- 
censured model certainly reduced restraints 
against aggression, but was not liked as well as 
the calm model of the no-aggression condition, 
who did not reduce restraints. Perhaps increased 
liking for a model occurs only when he is re- 
warded for his behavior, thus removing the ob- 
server’s anxiety. In the current experiment, liking 
of the model appeared to be a function of 
whether or not he was externally censured. Thus 
it may be that while peer censure was ineffective 
in reinstating controlling restraints against ag- 
gression, it was effective in producing some de- 
gree of anxiety about it. Experimenter censure 
was effective both in reinstating controlling re- 
straints and producing anxiety. On the other 
hand, it may be that aggressive models are usu- 
ally disliked regardless of the consequences ac- 
cruing to them. Hartmann (1965) found that 
subjects who observed a filmed model quite 
successfully beat a victim liked the model less 
than they did the victim—even though these 
subjects were clearly influenced by the model to 
aggress toward a peer. 

In conclusion, the mood or affect data have 
interesting implications. Mood strongly differen- 
tiated the no-instigation treatment from all other 
groups, who: showed pronounced negative mood 
shifts. Generally there were no differences among 
these latter groups. The exception was the factor 
of depression, which was greater for the experi- 
menter-censure group than for any other. Only 
in this condition were restraints against aggres- 
sion reduced and then immediately reinstated 
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before the subject had an opportunity to emit 
any behavior. If one has the practical aim of 
minimizing aggression within a group, he must, 
remain aware of the fact that authoritarian cen- 
sure of the person who expresses the dominant 
group feeling may result in a feeling of depres- 
sion even more damaging than the free expression 
of aggression. 
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EFFECT ON OPINION CHANGE OF HOW DESIRABLE THE 
COMMUNICATION IS TO THE AUDIENCE THE 
COMMUNICATOR ADDRESSED * 


JUDSON MILLS Axo JERALD M. JELLISON 


University of Missouri 


An experiment tested the hypothesis that when the audience feels the com- 
municator thinks the communication will be desirable to the audience that is 
addressed they will be less persuaded than when they feel the communicator 
thinks the communication will be undesirable to the audience addressed. Col- 
lege students read a speech favoring tripling truck license fees. Some were 
told it was delivered to railway men (desirable condition), others, that it 
was delivered to truck drivers (undesirable condition). Agreement with the 
communicator was lower in the desirable condition than the undesirable con- 
dition. The results confirm the hypothesis, which provides an explanation for 
previous findings that overheard communications were more persuasive than 
regular communications only when the conclusions were desirable. 


In their experiment on the effectiveness of 
overheard communications, Walster and Festinger 
(1962) found that a communication which sub- 
jects thought they had overheard was more ef- 
fective than a regular communication only when 
the topic of the communication was “personally 
involving.” For example, when the communica- 
tion argued that husbands should spend more 
time at home, married women were more influ- 
enced if they thought they had overheard the 
communication, but there was no difference for 
single women. In a rather well-controlled design, 


1This study was supported by a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 


Walster and Festinger showed that the same 
subjects who were more affected by an over- 
heard communication when the issue was per- 
sonally involving were not more affected by an 
overheard communication when the issue did not 
involve them. The involving communications 
which they used all argued in favor of a posi- 
tion that was desirable, something the subjects 
would want to believe. Walster and Festinger 
noted that this creates a problem in interpreting 
their results. They commented, 


‘There is, of course, still the interesting ques- 
tion, to which we have no answer, as tjo why, 
when the involved subjects hear a communi- 


mmm, — ETE 
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cation which advocates a position they would 
like to accept, they still tend to impute ulterior 
motives to the speaker when this is at all 
possible [p. 401]. 


In a follow-up study, Brock and Becker 
(1965) found some evidence that an overheard 
communication was more effective than a regular 
communication when the topic was involving 
and the conclusion desirable, but not when it 
was involving and undesirable or uninvolving. 

It is possible that the subjects in these studies 
who received the involving communications with 
desirable conclusions and thought the communi- 
cator was aware they were listening (the regular 
communication) also assumed that the communi- 
cator was aware that the communication would 
be desirable to them. When the subjects thought 
they had overheard the communicator, there is 
no reason to éxpect that they assumed that the 
communicator was aware that the communica- 
tion would be desirable to them. It is reasonable 
to suppose that when the audience feels that the 
communicator thinks the communication would 
be desirable to the audience they might tend 
to doubt his sincerity, to suspect that he is just 
saying something to please them, and thus may be 
less influenced. If, on the other hand, the audi- 
ence feels that the communicator thinks the com- 
munication would be undesirable to the audience, 
something they would not like to believe, they 
Would not tend to suspect his motives and 
Might even be more influenced. 

An experiment was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that when the audience feels that the 
communicator thinks the communication will be 
desirable to the audience that is addressed they 
will be less persuaded than when they feel the 
communicator thinks the communication will be 
Undesirable to the audience addressed. 


METHOD 


College students read a speech favoring increasing 
tractor-trailer license fees under two experimental 
conditions. In the desirable condition, the speech was 
described as having been delivered before a local union 
of railway men. In the undesirable condition it was 
ERR delivered before a local union of long- 
es truck drivers. Agreement with the communica. 
rated Es Was measured after the subjects had 
at is personality characteristics and completed 

ie of memory for what was said in the speech. 

he subjects were students in introductory Psy- 

ৰ ology Who participated in the experiment as part 
in £2 reduirement in their course. They were run 
aps composed entirely of the same sex. Within 
group, subjects were randomly assigned to the 


two experimental conditions, with as near to an 
equal number as possible in each condition. There 
were a total of 59 male and 19 female subjects 
in the desirable condition and 60 male and 18 female 
subjects in the undesirable condition. 

When the subjects in a particular group had as- 
sembled, the experimenter told them that the study 
concerned impression formation. Each of them would 
read a speech and then rate the personality of the 
man who delivered it. Booklets were distributed 
containing a fictitious speech on a proposed bill to 
triple state license fees for truck tractors and trailers. 
The introduction to the speech stated that at the 
time it was given the speaker was a candidate in 
the primary election for a seat in the Missouri 
legislature from the St. Louis area. In the desir- 
able condition, the introduction added that the 
speech was given at a meeting of a local union of 
railway men in St. Louis. In the undesirable condi- 
tion, it stated that the speech was given at a 
meeting of a local union of long-haul truck drivers 
in St. Louis. 

In the five-page speech, which was identical in 
both conditions, the speaker took a strong stand in 
favor of the proposed bill to triple the license fees 
of tractor trailers. The speaker's main arguments 
were that truckers were not presently paying their 
fair share of the costs of highway construction and 
maintenance, and that the bill would increase com- 
petition between the railroads and trailer trucks, 
which would strengthen national defense. 

When the subjects had finished reading the speech 
booklets, they were collected, and each subject was 
given a rating form with the same code number as 
their speech booklet. The subjects were asked to 
indicate how well various characteristics applied to 
the speaker by circling a number from 0 (extremely 
inappropriate) to 20 (extremely appropriate) for 
each characteristic. The characteristics were amiable, 
cynical, honest, impartial, likable, obliging, opin- 
ionated, opportunistic, sincere, stupid, tactful, un- 
accommodating, and unconventional. The subjects 
were told that their ratings would be kept com- 
pletely confidential and were not asked to put their 
names on the rating forms. 

After the subjects had completed the rating forms, 
the experimenter «confessed” that there was more 
to the study than he had mentioned at the begin- 
ning. He told them that another purpose was to 
study the relationship between impressions of a 
person and memory for what the person had said. 
The experimenter explained to the subjects that he 
was now going to pass out a memory test to deter- 
mine how well they could recall exactly what the 
speaker said in the speech. He explained that he 
could not reveal this earlier because if he had they 
might have made a special effort to memorize the 
speech. The subjects were warned that the memory 
test was difficult. 

The rating forms were collected, and each subject 
was given a booklet for the “memory test” with the 
same code number as their speech booklet and 
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rating form. Subjects were not asked to put their 
names on the memory-test booklet. The first section 
of the booklet contained 23 mil type 
questions with three alternatives each. The subjects 
were instructed to choose the word or phrase that 
completed each statement in the way which was 
closest to what the speaker said. The second item, 
which was not included in the calculation of the 
recall scores, was: 


The speech was given at a meeting of a union 
of 


a. truck drivers 
b. railway men 
C. airline employees 


Seven male and three female subjects in the desir- 
able condition failed to choose alternative b for 
this item, and one male and four female subjects 
in the undesirable condition failed to choose alterna- 
tive a. These subjects were excluded from the 
analysis of results. 

After all the memory-test booklets were dis- 
tributed, the experimenter interrupted the subjects 
and said he should have mentioned that the last 
page of the booklet was included to get their per- 
Sonal reactions to some statements in order to see 
if there was a relation between personal reactions 
and memory. Some of the subjects invariably turned 
to the last page, and the experimenter immediately 
cautioned everyone not to look at the last page 
until they had answered all of the memory items 
and not to return to the memory items once they 
had begun to give their personal reactions. The last 
page contained 10 Likert-type items concerning the 
proposed bill to triple trucking license fees, with 
seven alternatives from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. Five of the items favored increasing license 
fees and the other five opposed increasing license 
fees. A measure of favorability to the proposed bill 
Was calculated by assigning scores from +3 to —3 
to the alternatives for each item and then summing 
over the 10 items (the more positive the score, the 
greater the favorability to increasing license feces). 

After the subjects had answered all the items in 
the booklet, the experimenter asked them to write 
a few sentences on the back describing their re- 
actions to the study. He told them they could 
say anything they wanted about the study. The 
comments of one male subject in each condition 
indicated suspicion about the procedure; they were 
excluded from the analysis of the results. Finally, 
before dismissing the subjects, the experimenter en- 
treated them not to discuss the experiment with 
anyone. 


RESULTS 


One male subject in the desirable condition 
failed to answer the opinion items. The exclusion 
of this subject, together with those previously 
mentioned, left a total of 51 male and 15 female 
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subjects in the desirable condition and 57 nm 
and 15 female subjects in the undesi 
condition. 

Before presenting the results for the measy 
of agreement with the communicator’s position, 
it should be mentioned that there was no d 
ference between the two experimental conditio 
in recall of the content of the speech. The me 
number of items correct on the memory test 
was 16.8 for the desirable condition and 16.5 fo 
the undesirable condition. The difference did no 
approach significance.* 

From the hypothesis it was expected tht 
agreement with the communicator would be 
lower in the desirable condition than in th 
undesirable condition. The mean for the measure 
of favorability to increasing trucking license fees 


The hypothesis was based on the assumption 
that a communicator will be perceived as less 
sincere and more ingratiating when the audience 
feels that he thinks his communication will be 
desirable to the audience that is addressed than 
when they feel that he thinks it will be un 
desirable to the audience. Evidence supporting 
this assumption comes from the ratings of the 
communicator's characteristics in the desirable 
and undesirable conditions. The communicator 
was rated as significantly less sincere (p < .001) 
less honest (p< .001), less impartial (p < .02), 
and more cynical (p < .01) in the desirable con- 
dition than in the undesirable condition. He was 
rated as more opportunistic (p< .001), more 
obliging (p < .001), and more tactful (p < .001) 
in the desirable condition. The only other char- 
acteristic for which there was a significant dif- 
ference between the conditions was likable; the 
communicator was rated as less likable in the 
desirable condition (p < .02). 


Discussion 


The results strongly confirm the hypothesis 
that a communication will be less persuasive 
When the audience feels that the communicator 
thinks the communication will be desirable to the 
audience that will receive it than when the audi- 
ence feels that the communicator thinks it will 
be undesirable to the audience. This hypothesis 
provides an explanation for the previously un- 


2 Statistical significance was determined by two- 
tailed t tests. 
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exphined findings by Walster and Festinger 
(1962) and Brock and Becker (1965) that an 
overheard communication was more persuasive 
than a regular communication only when the 
topic was involving and the conclusion desirable. 
A person who receives a desirable communica- 
tion and feels the communicator is aware that 
he is receiving it is also likely to feel that the 
communicator thinks it will be desirable to him. 
However, there is no reason for a person who 
overhears a desirable communication to feel that 
the communicator thinks it will be desirable 
to him. 

Since this experiment did not include a neutral 
condition, in which subjects are induced to feel 
that the communicator thinks the communica- 
tion will be neutral to the audience, one cannot 
tell from the results whether the difference in 
opinion change, was due to a decrease in ac- 
ceptance of the communication in the desirable 
condition or an increase in acceptance in the 
undesirable condition or both. The first pos- 
sibility is more in line with the results of the 
studies on overheard communications. If the 
perception that the communicator thinks the 
communication will be undesirable to the audi- 
ence increases acceptance of the communication, 
then an overheard communication should be less 
effective than a regular communication when the 
conclusion is undesirable. However, in Brock and 
Becker's (1965) study there was no difference 
between an overheard communication and a 
regular communication when the conclusion was 
undesirable. 

In this study the audience which the com- 
mMunicator was supposedly addressing was not 
the same as the actual audience. It seems reason- 
able that if it were the same, the effect on 
Opinion change of the audience’s feeling about 
how desirable the communicator thinks the com- 
munication will be to the audience should be 
even stronger in the same direction. Of course, 
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if the audience's perception of how desirable 
the communicator thinks the communication will 
be is varied through differences in the actual 
dbsirability of the communication, the effect 
might be weaker, since desirable conclusions 
tend to be accepted more readily than undesirable 
conclusions. 

The communicator in this study was running 
for election, and thus he had an obvious reason 
to want to please the audience he was address 
ing. However, the hypothesis does not require 
that the communicator's reason be obvious. The 
hypothesis assumes only that the audience think 
that the communicator might possibly have some 
reason to want to please those who will receive 
his communication. There are very few situa- 
tions for which this assumption would not be 
appropriate. Rarely is it completely clear that 
a communicator has no possible reason to want 
to please his audience. 

Finally,eit should be noted that, while the re- 
sults are quite sensible, they are not obvious. 
A plausible case could have been made for pre- 
dicting exactly the opposite dfiference in opinion 
change. One might have argued that in the 
undesirable condition the speaker would be re- 
garded as a very poor politician, and so he would 
be perceived as less competent and hence less 
credible in the undesirable condition than in the 
desirable condition. 
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SOME SITUATIONAL CORRELATES OF RECOGNITION- 
RESPONSE LEVEL 


EDMOND MARKS 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


The effects of 2 competing incentives—1 for premature response, the other 
for delayed response—upon the amount of cue sampling undertaken prior to 
making a recognition response were examined. As predicted, the incentive for 
early response resulted in premature termination of cue sampling and a 
recognition response based on only partial cues. A significant interaction effect 
was obtained which was interpreted as an enhancement of the effect of the 
incentive for premature response upon the amount of stimulus sampling by 
the accurate response incentive. This result was discussed within a dissonance- 


theory framework. 


Theoretically, the tendency to utilize incom- 
plete and thus inadequate information in making 
a perceptual or cognitive response can be at- 
tributed both to certain characteristics of the 
individual and to properties of the situation. 
Although some effort has been directed toward 
exploring the personality dynamics underlying 
premature response (Binder, 1958; Messick & 
Hills, 1960; Zuckerman & Buss, 1960), little 
has been done in studying the effects of environ- 
mental and instructional variables on motivation 
and performance on a given perceptual task. The 
present study was intended to examine the effects 
of two classes of competing incentives upon per- 
formance on a recognition-response task. 

Bruner (1957), in his extensive discussion, 
describes the perceptual or cognitive act as one 
whereby “whatever is perceived is placed in and 
achieves its ‘meaning’ from a class of percepts 
with which it is grouped [p. 124].” This cate- 
ERorization is effected by the sampling of sensory 
input, an object or event being a member of a 
preestablished class if it possesses the set of at- 
tributes characteristic of that class (Binder, 
1955.) Two important properties of the Bruner 
model are (a) the treatment of the perceptual/ 
cognitive act as one continuous process over 
time (Bruner, 1957; Smith, 1957), and (b) the 
introduction of expectancy, hypothesis, or belief 
as mediating the perceptual and cognitive re- 
sponse (George & Handlon, 1957). These proper- 
ties are combined in the following outline (due 
to Bruner) of the perceptual act. 

The stages of perception and cognition are 
(a) an initial or precursory stimulus input which 
transforms stored memories into expectancies 
relevant to the stimulus conditions, (b) cue 


search or scanning of the environment for addi- 
tional information with which to make a tenta- 
tive categorizing response, (c) confirmation check 
or narrowing of the search to cues relevant to a 
Riven expectancy, and (d) confirmation comple- 
tion at which time incongruent cues are gated 
out, and the confirmed expectancy enters con- 
sciousness as a stable perceptual organization. 
Within this framework the continuous stimulus 
input serves both to elicit and/or to confirm 
new expectancies and disconfirm old expectancies. 

In the ideal case, an individual in a perceptual 
recognition situation makes a series of discrimi- 
nation responses based on the increasing stimulus 
input and responds with a categorizing response 
when he has sampled enough cues to provide 
for an errorless identification. The amount of 
stimulus input sampled should depend solely on 
the amount needed for an errorless categorizing 
response. Both Binder (1958) and Miller (1951), 
however, have hypothesized that some people 
exhibit a tendency to make a categorizing re- 
sponse before they have sampled enough stimu- 
lus information to allow for a unique or correct 
response. Binder (1958) has termed the level of 
informational input at which an individual is 
willing to make a categorizing response 
“recognition response level.” Clearly, the pre- 
mature termination of this sampling process in- 
creases the probability of an incorrect recognition 
response. Both Binder (1958) and Messick and 
Hills (1960) have demonstrated the reliability 
and pervasiveness of this tendency to utilize 
inadequate information. 

Some data are available from studies examin- 
ing selected personality correlates of recognition- 
response level, for example, impulsivity and in- 
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tolerance of ambiguity (Binder, 1958; Marks, 
196; Zuckerman & Buss, 1960), but these re- 
gults are somewhat conflicting. They are further 
clouded by subtle differences in the theoretical 
development, samples and measures employed, 
amd the exploratory nature of these attempts. As 
_guch, the role of personality, ability, and cogni- 
tive variables in the cue-sampling process have 
not been adequately explored. 
But personality variables represent only one 
possible source of variance in recognition- 
_ fesponse level. Another class of relevant ante- 
gedents is that relating to circumstances external 
to the individual. Certain conditions, such as 
ক্ৰ for early recognition, could be expected 
jead to a premature termination of stimulus 
Sampling and a recognition response based upon 
“only partial cues. Conversely, other conditions 
volving incentives for correct response could 
to a delayed or overdetermined recognition 
ponse, that is, conditions leading to prolonged 
OF exhaustive cue sampling. 
nh the present study, the separate and joint 
cts of two competing incentives—one for 
ly recognition, the other for delayed or cor- 
recognition—upon the amount of stimulus 
ation sampled before making a recogni- 
response were investigated. It was hypothe- 
d that the main effects of the early-response 
the correct-response conditions would involve 
rease and increase in scores on the 
cognition-response-level task, respectively, and 
the mean recognition-response-level score 
nider the simultaneous presentation of the two 
tives would not differ significantly from the 
El value of scores obtained under the 
ence of these incentives. This latter hypothe- 
implied that the antagonistic response tend- 
es are of equal strength, and that the ef- 
{ects of the two incentives balance out resulting 
AN an average amount of cue sampling. 


METHOD 


Fe The subjects were randomly selected from the 
tshman class entering the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in the fall term of 1965. There were 772 


Subjects; 600 males and 172 females. The median 
Age Was 17.5. 


Procedure 


| Recognition. Response level. The measurement of 
tion-response level consisted of two phases: 
(a) a learning phase during which the subject 
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barned the names of eight line-drawn figures, and 
(b) a test phase during which the subject was 
exposed to a series of drawings containing parts of 


one of the cight figures for which the names were 


For the first phase, photographic slides were made 
of the eight figures developed by Binder (1958). 
For each figure there were two slides. The first 
slide of each pair which contained only the figure 
was exposed for 4 seconds. The second slide of the 
pair contained both the figure and the name identi- 
fying it. This slide was exposed for 2 seconds. 
The eight figures were shown once in the {following 
manner. First each figure was presented alone and 
then with the name identifying it in order to 
acquaint the subjects with the figures. Following 
this initial exposure the series of figures was shown 
in random order for 10 trials, Now when each 
figure appeared the subject was to write the name 
of the figure in a test booklet provided before the 
name of that figure appeared. 

In the second phase, the subject was presented 
with a set of six specially constructed test booklets. 
Each test booklet was approximately 6 inches square 
and consisted of five pages. Special care was taken 
in construction of the booklets so that the subject 
could not see any given page unless he first tore 
off the page preceding it. 

On the first page was the identifying number of 
the booklet and also space for the subject's name. 
Pages 2 through 5 contained drawings which repre- 
sented parts of one of the eight figures learned in 
the first phase. The drawings ranged from the most 
incomplete representation of the figure (Page 2) to 
the complete figure (Page 5) and were s0 con- 
structed that each drawing uncovered in series re- 
duced the uncertainty associated with the given 
figure by one-half. This was effected by means of 
elements common to all of the eight test figures; 
that is, the drawing on Page 2 was common to all 
eight figures, the drawing on Page 3 was common 
to four of the eight figures, the drawing on Page 4 
was common to only two of the figures, while the 
drawing on Page 5 was the complete figure. The 
eight figures and test drawings are presented in 
Appendix A.! 

The subjects were given unlimited time to work 
on the six booklets; when they felt that they could 
identify the figure represented, they were to write 
its name on that page and not tear off any more 
pages. Their recognition-response-level score was the 
total number of pages pulled on all six booklets. 

Incentive conditions. To examine the effects of the 


1 Stimulus res and test drawings have been 
Jen BB আটি the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document No. 9212 from ADI Auxil- 
iary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 20540. 
Remit in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for 
photocopies and make checks payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, 
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incentives for both premature and delayed recogni- 
tion response upon recognition-response level, a 
complete two-way factorial design was employed. 
The subjects were randomly assigned to the feur 
cells, 193 subjects in each cell. 

Subjects in the premature-response incentive condi- 
tion were told that the recognition-response-level 
task was a measure of perceptual skill and that 
their score would be inversely related to the number 
of pages which they tore from the test booklet. A 
schedule of score points for the number of pages 
removed was given to the subjects. The second level 
of this factor—absence of the incentive—contained 
no instructions concerning score on the task. 

The subjects in the delayed-response incentive 
condition were required to indicate the degree to 
which they were certain of the correctness of their 
answer when making a recognition response. For 
this purpose a s-point scale ranging from com- 
pletely certain to completely uncertain was provided 
below the space used for naming the figure. It was 
felt that these instructions offered an incentive for 
accurate responding. Since the subject could not be 
certain of the accuracy of his response until he had 
removed all the pages of the test booklet, this 
condition would require maximum cue sampling or 
delayed response. Again, the second level of this 
factor—absence of the incentive—contained no 
instructions concerning accuracy of recognition 
response. 


RESULTS 
Sex Differences 


Before the hypotheses relating to recognition- 
response level were examined, the male and 
female samples were tested for the equality of 
their respective means and variances of the 
recognition-response-level measure. Because the 
observed test criteria were not significant at the 
.05 level, the data from the male and female 
samples were pooled and further analyses 
conducted on the entire sample. 


Reliability of the Recognition-Response Measure 


The split-half reliability coefficient—corrected 
for length by the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula—of the recognition-responst-| level scores 
was .80. Since there were only six items (series) 
comprising this measure, this was considered to 
be an acceptable reliability level. 


Incentive Effects 


The results of the analysis of variance in 
which the two types of incentives were used as 
independent variables—and recognition-response 
level as the dependent variable—are presented 
in Table 1. The main effect of the incentive 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE Two 
___ IxcennvE CowDimoxs CoNDITIONS 


Source 5S MS us |r F 
Incentive for premature | 1] 159.6 159.6 | 14.0% 
response | 
Incentive for accurate 0. 3 | | 031 00 
response | 
Premature X Accurate 5.0 


Error 


+ <.05. 


for premature response and the interaction ef- 
fect of the two incentives were significant at 
the .05 level. The test criterion value associated 
with the main effect of the incentive for accurate 
response failed to reach the .05 level of 
significance. 

The interpretation of the main effect of the 
incentive for premature recognition response was 
unambiguous. Under such incentive conditions, 
the mean recognition-response levels were con- 
sistently lower than those recorded when this 
incentive was absent, regardless of the level of 
the incentive for accurate response. The role of 
incentive for accurate response upon recognition- 
response level was less obvious and could not be 
interpreted independently of the incentive for 
premature response. The relationships between 
incentive for accurate response and recognition- 
response level—plotted separately for the levels 
of premature-response incentive—are provided in 
Figure 1. As hypothesized, the incentive for 
accurate response led to an increased mean 
recognition-response level when the incentive for 
premature response was absent. Quite unex- 


Lr) 
1o 2 Respoost 
Rocognitioe 4 Incentive 
D.s bh 
Re spoose Cr 
Level Pe 


13 


Premature 
Response Incentive 


Co CE DUSE 


Ho Accurate 
Response Incentive 


12.5 


12 


Accurate 
Response Incentive 
Fic. 1. The relationship of incentive for acct 
response to recognition-response level under the 
presence (circle on solid line) and absence (circle of 
broken line) of incentive for premature response. 
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however, was the noticeable drop in mean 
recognition-response level when both incentives 
were presented simultaneously, since these two 
conditions were hypothesized as having antago- 
nistic but counterbalancing effects upon per- 
formance. The disordinal interaction of the two 
incentives, however, washed out any significant 
main effect relating to the incentive for accurate 
response. 


DIscussIOoN 


As hypothesized, the introduction of an incen- 
tive for premature recognition response resulted 
in curtailment of cue sampling, despite the in- 
creased probability of such responses being 
Inaccurate. Subjects were apparently willing to 

inadequate and partial information in 
Making a recognition response in an effort to 
improve their scores on a measure of perceived 
Skill. The effect of this particular incentive was, 
however, less pronounced when the subjects were 
fot provided with an incentive for accurate 
‘ Tecognition response, the mean difference here 
© being less than .5 page torn off. The significant 
‘disordinal” interaction (Lubin, 1961) of the 
two incentive effects—aside from yielding the 
interpretation of the “nonsignificant” accuracy 
incentive main effect questionable—raised the 
in ing problem of one of two competing 
incentives facilitating rather than inhibiting the 
effects Of the other upon performance. 
lt is apparent from Figure 1 that the making 
of An evaluative response regarding a previous 
Tecognition response, that is, incentive for accu- 
“Tate response, leads to increased cue sampling 
but Only when the incentive for premature re- 
sponse is absent. Most interesting, however, was 
the Joint effect of the two incentives upon 
Tecognition-response level. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the mean recognition-response level for this 
Combination was lower (12.4) than the mean 
for the Ppremature-response-incentive-no-accurate- 
-incentive condition (12.9). Dissonance 
0 (Festinger, 1957) provides one possible 
“Ph anation for these results. Subjects in the 
Combined incentive condition were hypothesized 
1 Operate under two conflicting or competing 
sponse tendencies—one is generated by reward 
y Td premature response; the other, by accu- 
Macy conditions toward delayed response. The 
© Dparent ‘Tesolution in favor of the premature- 
Le Incentive has, itself, motivational prop- 
TES (Brehm & Cohen, 1962) in that the sub- 
j CY having made the premature recognition 
j € must still handle the dissonant cogni- 
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tions associated with making a certitude response. 
Within the dissonance framework, the tension 
Associated with this dissonant state can be re- 
duced by engaging in even greater premature 
responsivity, thus reducing the cognized intensity 
of the certitude motivation. Some support for 
this position was obtained from the systematic 
decrease in the mean number of pages removed 
over the six trials under the joint incentive 
conditions, a result not observed in any other 
joint condition. 

This apparent facilitation of the effects of the 
premature-response incentive upon recognition- 
response level by the incentive for accurate 
response raises certain questions concerning the 
relationship between parameters of the incentives 
and the obtained results. We might ask what 
effects such variables as size of incentive or 
subjective utility of an outcome, for example, 
a rapid response or accurate response, have upon 
these refults. It may well be that increasing 
the subjective utility of an accurate response 
while holding the premature-response incentive 
constant would wash out the presently observed 
interaction effect and possibly even the main 
effect associated with the premature-response 
incentive. Nonetheless, the present results indi- 
cate that under certain conditions incentives for 
competing response tendencies may interact to 
the extent that one incentive accentuates or 
makes the effects of another incentive upon the 
amount of cue sampling more pronounced. 
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PAIN TOLERANCE AND GROUP IDENTIFICATION ! 
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Groups were scaled for strength of identification, and high, middle, and low 
strengths were selected for an experiment. Men were tested for tolerance of 
pain induced by electric shéck. Between the 1st and 2nd pain-tolerance trials 
they were given false norms about the pain tolerated by their reference group. 
These false norms increased pain tolerance: the greater the strength of identi- 
fication, the greater the increase in pain tolerance. In addition to reference 
groups, comparison groups influenced the amount of change in pain tolerance. 


Several years ago Lambert, Libman, and Poser 
(1960) investigated pain tolerance in relation to 
religious identification. When Jewish women 
were told that Jews have less tolerance for pain 
than non-Jews, the subjects tolerated signifi- 
cantly more pain. When Protestant women were 
told that Protestants have less tolerance for pain 
than non-Protestants, the Subjects did not toler- 
ate significantly more pain. However, the pain 
tolerance of Protestant women increased signifi- 
cantly when they were told that Christians 
tolerate less pain than Jews. 

These findings may be explained in terms of 
group identification. To identify oneself as a 
Jew or Protestant implies some pride in the 
religious group, feeling a part of it, being in- 
volved in its reputation, taking pride in its ac- 
complishments, defending it against attack, etc. 
Identification with a group implies’ that what 
affects the group must affect its members. When 
an individual perceives that his group’s reputa- 
tion is being questioned or threatened, he will 
defend the group even at the cost of personal 
discomfort. ‘This tendency to defend or work 
for a group or team goal is strongly rewarded 
in our culture. Thus it is not surprising that 


1 This study is an adaptation of a master’s thesis 
by the junior author under the supervision of the 
senior author, who is responsible for this report. 
We acknowledge the suggestions of Bertram Cohen 
and Martin Manosevitz concerning the manuscript. 


women take more pain when told that their 
religious group is “inferior” in pain tolerance; 
their increased tolerance of pain is presumably 
a behavioral outcome of their identification with 
the religious group. 

This explanation, which accounts for the Lam- 
bert et al. findings, applies to all group identifi- 
cation, not merely to religious identification. 
Furthermore, if group identification leads to 
increased tolerance of pain, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the relationship is quantitative: 
the stronger the group identification, the greater 
the increment in pain tolerance. The present 
study sought to test this hypothesis. L 

Another purpose of the study was to investi- 
gate the comparison group. Lambert et al. (1960) 
showed that Protestant women increased pain 
tolerance when Christians were compared to 
Jews but not when Protestants were compared 
to non-Protestants. Presumably, mentioning a 
specific, rivalrous comparison group (Jews) ren- 
dered the group identification salient, whereas 
leaving the comparison group vague (non-Prot- 
estants) did not. The present study pursued this 
question by using both strong and weak rivals 2s 
comparison groups. 


METHOD 
Scaling 


The initial problem was to discover groups that 
Varied in the strength with which members identify. 


ity, anxiety, and impulsivity. Journal of Clinical 
{ 


Do < 
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(Of the many groups available to college-age sub- 
fects, eight were selected for scaling. The cight 
groups were presented in alphabetical order to groups 
of subjects who were instructed to rank them for 
, strength of identification: how strongly committed 
they felt toward the group, how important it was 
to belong to the group, or how strongly they felt 
25 members of the group. The groups American, 
gender, religion, college, and state needed no elab- 
oration. Concerning vocation, subjects were told to 
consider their planned career; concerning age, they 
were told to contrast their age group with children, 
the middle-aged, and the elderly; concerning club, 
they were told to consider sororities, fraternities, or 
nonprofessional organization. 
mean rankings are presented in Table 1. AlL- 
though the relative positions of the groups may be 
Of interest in themselves, the focus here is on the 
selection of groups that are high, middle, and low in 
strength of identification. Two criteria were used in 
«selecting groups. The first was that the men’s and 
Women’s ranking be similar, so that any findings 
that emerged would ostensibly apply to both sexes. 
The second was that each reference group include a 
Single class of individuals; for example, American 
refers to a single class, defined by citizenship. Such 
groups as religion and vocation include many classes 
Of individuals (at least three major religions and 
Possibly hundreds of vocations). 
Design 
On the basis of these criteria, three reference 
“Eroups were selected: American (high), gender 
(middle), and college (low). In addition to ref- 
erence groups, there were also to be comparison 
Eroups; the latter were selected on an a priori basis. 
For the American reference group the strong com- 
Parison group was Russian, and the weak compari- 
s0n group was Canadian; the reasons appear obvi- 
OUs. For the college reference group (University of 
Pittsburgh) the strong comparison group was Penn- 
© Sylvania State University, and the weak comparison 
Eroup was Carnegie Institute of Technology. Penn 
State is a traditional athletic rival, whereas Car- 
Megie Tech is not. For gender, only one alternative 
Was available as a comparison group. 
The experimental design is as follows. There 


TABLE 1 
MEAN RANKINGS OF GROUP IDENTIFICATION 
—=— __—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ _ oo——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———= 
Reference group Men: Woment 
Mer OUD Birr os 
American 2:5 2.5 
ন 30 
Religion 3.4 { 
Vocation 4.3 3.0 
ee 5.0 52 
College 53 5.0 
Club 5.7 6.4 
State ELL ES I 6.2 


= 
°° 
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are three reference groups, and they vary in 
strength of identification. Two of the reference 
groups bave both strong and weak comparison 
groups. The third reference group was men because 
only men were used as subjects, Women were as- 
signed as a strong comparison group on the assump- 
tion that there bs some truth in the notion of “the 
war of the sexes." 

Thus there were five experimental groups. The sixth 
group was a control. The N for each group was 15 
men, yielding a total N of 90. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The pain was caused by electric shock, delivered 
through a finger electrode. Electrode paste was used 
to reduce individual differences in pain tolerance. 
The paste increased the current readings by a factor 
of 5. This caused no concern because an own-con- 
trol design was employed, the dependent variable 
being the change in amperage from the first to the 
second trial. 

The following instructions were read to each sub- 
ject: থর 
You will be given some brief electric shocks. 
The purpose of this study is to standardize pain 
tolerance norms. The shock will be administered 
through this finger [electrode placed on fourth 
finger of left hand]. The shocks will be short and 
any sensations you feel will cease as soon as the 
current is turned off. 

I want you to tell me when you first feel any 
sensation, when the shock first begins to hurt you, 
and when the pain is such that you wish the 
shock to be discontinued. 


Trial 1 then began, with the shock level starting 
at 0 volts and increasing in 5-volt steps. Shock 
duration was 1/4 second. Threshold, pain threshold, 
and pain tolerance were recorded in milliamperes of 
current, but only the pain-tolerance data are rele- 
vant here. 

During a 3-minute rest period, subjects in each of 
the experimental groups were given the false norm 
appropriate to the experimental condition: on the 
average Russians have a greater tolerance for pain 
than Americans, women stand more Pain than men, 
etc. Otherwise the conversation was general. No 
false norm was given in the control group. Then 


Trial 2 began and again the three measures were 
recorded. 


RESULTS 


The dependent variable was a change score: 
milliamperes on Trial 2 minus milliamperes on 
Trial 1. The data for the six groups of subjects 
are presented in Table 2. The left-hand column 
lists the change scores of the strong comparison 
groups and‘ the control Eroup. Note that the 
groups line up in order of strength of identifica- 
tion: the stronger the ranked identification, the 
greater the increase in pain tolerance. Subjects i in 
the control group showed a slight decrease in 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN CHASGE 1X PAIS TOLERANCE* 


Relerence group | ancl Fe. Hel 
Amen 39 09 
Gender | 28 
College 19 11 
Control 03 


+ In milllamyperes. 


pain tolerance, as did the control subjects of 
Lambert et al. 

The significance of these trends was evaluated 
by analysis of variance of the data of these four 
Eroups. The F of 9.7 was significant at the .001 
level (df = 3, 56). All three strong comparison 
Eroups were significantly different from the con- 
trol group, the p values of the # tests all being 
less than .001. Among the experimental groups, 
the American-Russian and Pitt-Penn Stats groups 
differed significantly (t=2.2, p< .05). The 
Reneral trend of the findings is clear: group 
identification does increase pain tolerance, and 
the stronger the identification, the greater the 
increase. 

The right-hand column of Table 1 lists the 
change scores of the weak comparison groups. 
The increase in pain tolerance for both of these 
Eroups was significantly greater than that of the 
control group (both t's were significant beyond 
the .01 level). 

Next, let us compare the strong comparison 
Eroups with their appropriate weak comparison 
Eroups. For both the American and the college 
reference groups, the strong comparison group 
(Russian or Penn State) yielded a greater in- 
crease in pain tolerance than the weak compari- 
son group (Canadian or Carnegie Tech). Only 
the Russian versus Canadian difference was sig- 
nificant (t= 3.0, p < .01). The Penn State ver- 
sus Carnegie Tech difference was smaller and not 
significant, which may be attributed to the weak 
identification of college (the University of Pitts- 
burgh). 


Discussion 


The findings of this experiment clearly support 
the hypothesis that there is a functional rela- 
tionship between strength of group identification 
and pain tolerance: the higher the rank of a 
group in strength of identification, the greater 
the increase in pain tolerance. These results con- 
firm and extend the findings of the Lambert et 
al. (1960) study, which used religious groups 
and women subjects. The present research used 
men as Subjects and nonreligious reference 
groups. One difference in method deserves com- 
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ment. In the present study groups were first 
ranked for strength of identification, and these 
ranks were then used to vary strength of identi. 
fication in the pain-tolerance experiment. The use 
of a scaling procedure to obtain differences in 
strength of identification marks an advance over 
the Lambert et al. study in that it permits quan- 
tifying the relationship between group identifica- 
tion and its behavioral manifestations. 

The strength of the comparison groups also 
proved to be important. Pain tolerance increased 
more with a strong comparison group than with 
a weak comparison group, although the difference 
was significant only with the strong reference 
Kroup (American). Why do comparison groups 
exert this influence? There appear to be two rea- 
sons. First, one determinant of strength of ilen- 
tification is the salience of the group, that is, its 
distinctiveness from other groups. The greater 
the difference between reference group and com- 
parison group, the more likely the latter will be 
labeled as strong. Thus Russia, which has a dif- 
ferent language, political system, and geography, 
is more distinct and therefore a stronger com- 
parison group for America than is Canada, which 
has a similar language, political system, and ge- 
ography. Presumably, the more distinct (and 
therefore the stronger) the comparison group, 
the greater is the individual's feeling of being a 
member of the reference group; that is, the more 
salient is group identification. 

The second reason for the influence of com- 
Parison groups appears to be competition. The 
more competitive two groups are (e.g., America 
versus Russia), the stronger will be one as a 
comparison group for the other. Competition is 
a strong motivator and might easily lead to an 
increase in pain tolerance. 

In the present study, strong and weak com- 
Parison groups were chosen a priori, after an 
informal consensus of colleagues. No one would 
seriously question the placement of Russia as a 
strong comparison group and Canada as a weak 
one, and certainly the experimental findings 
would appear to sustain the selection. However, 
in future research it would be preferable to have 
comparison groups scaled in the same way that 
reference groups were scaled. Such scaling would 
presumably lead to quantitative and more de- 
tailed findings concerning the behavioral mani- 
festations of group identification. 
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DECODING OF INCONSISTENT COMMUNICATIONS! 
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The present study dealt with inconsistent communication of attitude in 2 com 
ponents of a message. 3 degrees of attitude (positive, neutral, and negative) 
communicated in single-word contents were each combined with 3 degrees 
of attitude communicated in tone of voice. It was found, consistent with 
the proposed hypothesis, that the variability of inferences about communi. 
cator attitude on the basis of information available in content and tone 
combined is mainly contributed by variations in tone alone. For example, 
when the attitude communicated in content contradicted the attitude com- 
municated by a negative tone, the total message was judged as communicating 
a negative attitude. The limitations of the findings, as well as their Implications 
for the double-blind theory of schizophrenia, were discussed. 


The present study is concerned with one vari- 
ant of “implicit attitude” communication. ‘The 
attitudes under consideration are affective or 
evaluative in character. One variant of implicit 
attitude communication, that is, vocal (e.g., tone 
of voice) and nonverbal (e.g., facial expression, 
gesture, or postural orientation), has been the 
object of many studies. Reviews of the litera- 
ture by Davitz (1964), Mahl and Schulze 
(1964), Starkweather (1964), and Marsden 
(1965) indicate that subjects can make reliable 
Judgments of feelings or attitudes on the basis 
of vocal and nonverbal stimuli. A second variant 
of implicit attitude communication involves the 
Simultaneous and inconsistent communication of 
attitudes in two or more components of a mes- 
Sge, with each component independently com- 
mMunicating a different degree of positive-negative 
attitude. 

There are no reported experimental investiga- 
tions of multicomponent inconsistent communi- 
cations of attitude in which the independent and 
combined effects of the components were as- 
sessed. However, there are a few studies in which 


consistent two-component communications were 
investigated. For example, Levitt (1964) and 


Williams and Sundene (1965) investigated the 
independent and combined effects of facial and 
Vocal communication of emotions. In the latter 
study, it was found that all three modes of 
acial, vocal, and combined facial-vocal com- 
Munication are recognized in terms of the three 
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factors of general evaluation, social control, and 
activity. 

In view of the frequent co-occurrence of 
verbal andenonverbal cues in most communica- 
tion situations, the understanding of attitude 
communication requires a study of the inter- 
active effects among such cues. The present 
experiment was intended as a step in this 
direction. In the experiment, quantification of 
the degree of inconsistency between components 
in a communication was possible only when the 
two components could be scaled along a common 
dimension. Thus, the general evaluation dimen- 
sion obtained in the Williams and Sundene 
(1965) study was used since it seemed appropri- 
ate for the study of attitude communication. 
The two components were tone and content in 
a verbal message. Tone refers to those permis- 
sible variations of pitch and stress which are 
linguistically unnecessary; content refers to word 
meanings. 

While the independent effects of content can 
be assessed through the use of written communi- 
cations, the effects of tone are somewhat more 
difficult to obtain. Davitz (1964) reviewed the 
experimental literature relating to the communi- 
cation of feelings through tonal variations. In 
the studies réviewed, the independent effects of 
tone were obtained either through the use of 
electronic filters which rendered the content 
portions of a message incomprehensible, or 
through the use of the alphabet or numbers as 
carriers of tone. The former method has the 
disadvantage of modifying the tonal component 
of a message in the process of eliminating the 
content component, while the latter method has 
the disadvantage of restricting the range of con- 
tents on which tone may be superimposed. The 
methodology of the present experiment was de- 
signed to try to circumvent these problems so 
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that the same verbal materials could be used to 
assess the independent effects of tone, the inde- 
pendent effects of content, and the combined 
effects of tone and content. 

Three degrees of attitude (positive, neutral, 
and negative) in the content of the communica- 
tions were each combined with three degrees of 
attitude in the tone of the communications. 
Thus, with the exception of the positive- 
content-positive-tone, neutral-content-neutral- 
tone, and negative-content-negative-tone condi- 
itons, all other six conditions involved incon- 
sistency between the tonal and content com- 
ponents of the message. Extrapolating from 
informal observation of responses to sarcastic 
attitude communications (i.e., the dominance of 
the tonal component over the content com- 
ponent), it was expected that in these six in- 
stances the effects of tone rather than those of 
content would determine the addressee’s inter- 
pretation of the total message. It was therefore 
hypothesized that for the nine Tone X Content 
conditions the effects of tone are significantly 
greater than the’ effects of content, indicating 
that tone and content do not contribute to the 
interpretation of the total message in proportion 
to their independent effects. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Forty-five subjects were used in the initial selec- 
tion of the positive-, neutral-, and negative-affect 
communicating words (i.e. contents). A second 
Eroup of 30 subjects was used in the remaining 
portion of the study. All 75 subjects were University 
of California undergraduates. 


Materials ”.* 


The positive-, neutral-, and negative-affect com- 
municating words were selected by the following 
procedure. The words DEAR, GREAT, HONEY, LOVE, and 
THANKS were initially selected as likely positive- 
attitude communicating contents. The words 
MAYBE, OH, REALLY, S0, and WHAT were selected as 
likely neutral-attitude communicating contents. The 
WOFrdS BRUTE, DON'T, NO, SCRAM, and TERRIBLE were 
selected as likely negative-attitude communicating 
contents. A group of 45 subjects received one page 
of instructions and a 15-page booklet, each page of 
which contained one of the words noted above and 
a l12-centimeter scale designated “positive” and 
“negative” at its poles. The order in which the 15 
words were presented to each subject was random- 
ized. Also, for each word, the positioning of the 
positive and negative poles was counterbalanced. 
The instructions were as follows: 


Each of the words in your booklet can be 
imagined as having been said by person X to 
person VY (eg., X says to VY, “‘Jlater”). For each 
word, indicate on the scale what you think Xs 
attitude is towards Y. On the scale, “positive” 
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refers to liking, high evaluation, or preference fe 
Y, while “negative refers to disliking, low lu 
tion, or lack of preference for Y. 


The means and sample standard deviations ‘ 
judgments of degree of positive attitude were! 
follows on a —6 (i.e, most negative) to +6 (le 
most positive) scale for the assumed positive words 
HONEY (3.21, 2.24), THANKS (3.27, 2.02), 
(3.27, 2.51), GREAT (3.62, 1.90), LOVE (448, 1 
for the assumed neutral content words: 
(—-43, 1.94), REALLY (39, 1.83), OH (—.04, 2.10). 
80 (—1.59, 1.75), WHAT (49, 1.37); for the ax 
sumed negative words: DoN'T (—2.86, 2.24), BRUT 
(-3.12, 2.12), TERRIBLE (—3.21, 2.23), NO (411 
2.08), SCRAM (—433, 1.75). On the basis of thes 
findings, the words HONEY, THANKS, and DEAR 
selected as comparable instances of positive conti 
the words MAYBE, REALLY, and OH were seledted 
comparable instances of neutral contents; and th 
Words DON'T, BRUTE, and TERRIBLE were selected 3 
comparable instances of negative contents. 

Two female speakers were employed to read 
of the nine selected words with each of the 
positive, neutral, and negative tones. For 
positive-, neutral-, and negative-tone conditions, 
speakers were instructed to say the words, irrespec 
tive of contents, in such a way as to convey 
attitude of liking, high evaluation, or prefere 
a neutral attitude, that is, neither liking nor 
liking; and an attitude of disliking, low ev 
tion, or lack of preference, respectively, t 
the target person.2 All possible combinations of 
speaker conditions, three tone conditions, three con 
tent conditions, and three instances of each conte 
condition were recorded on tape. 


Procedure 


A random order of the 54 conditions was admini 
tered to each subject. An individual subject rect 
only one of the following three instructions: 


to judge what the speaker’s attitude is tov 
her addressee [attend to content and tone ins 
tions] using all the information available; 
to content only instructions] using only the |i 
formation contained in the meanings of the wo! 
and ignore the information contained in the 
[attend to tone only instructions] using only 
information contained in the tone and ignor 
information contained in the meanings of 


2Jt may be indicated that the object of 
experiment was not the investigation of the prob 
as to what types of pitch and stress patterns C6 
respond to positive-, neutral-, and negative-attitu 
communicating tone. The problem Was, rather, 
that tone is judged as having any one of 
positive-, neutral-, or negative-attitude comm 
cating qualities, what are its interactive effects. 
positive-, neutral-, and negative-attitude comm! 
cating contents. 
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words. Record your judgments on the answer 
sheet which has been provided for you. Each time 
you hear the speaker say a word, we would like 
you to judge the degree of the speaker's positive 
versus negative attitude towards the addressee. 
“Positive” refers to liking, preferring or having 
high evaluations and “negative” refers to disliking, 
not preferring or having low evaluations of the 
addressee. 

Use the scale provided on this instruction sheet 
to indicate your estimate of speaker attitude in 
each case. 


A scale numbered —3 through +3, extending from 
a pole designated negative to a pole designated posi- 
tive, was inserted at this point, and the remaining 
instructions explained the use of the scale and 
recording of judgments on an answer Sheet which 
was also provided. 

Ten subjects received the instructions to use “all 
the information available,” 10 subjects received the 
instructions to use “only the information contained 
in the meanings of the words and ignore the in- 
formation contained in the tone,” and 10 subjects 
received the instructions to use “only the informa- 
tion contained in the tone and ignore the in- 
formation contained in the meanings of the words." 
These three sets of instructions and their accom- 
panying methodology were designed to make pos- 
sible an independent evaluation of the contribution 
of tone and content together, content alone, and tone 
alone, respectively, in the same spoken medium of 
communication and through the use of identical 
materials. 


RESULTS 


Each subject recorded 54 responses which were 
three replications of each of the 2 Speaker X 3 
Content X 3 Tone conditions. Thus, for each 
Speaker X Tone X Content combination, three 
measures were obtained from each subject corre- 
sponding to the three words in the particular con- 
tent category involved (e.g., the WOIrdS MAYBE, 
REALLY, and OH in the neutral content category). 
These response scores, which had a possible range 
of from —3 to +3, were analyzed in three sepa- 
rate analyses, one for each of the three types of 
Instructions. 

The means of the nine Tone X Content condi- 
tions obtained for Speaker A and Speaker B 
communications under each of three instruc- 
tion conditions are given in Tables 1 and 2, 
respectively. 

. The data obtained from the subjects who were 
instructed to use only the information con- 
tained in the meanings of the words were ana- 
lyzed in a 2X 3 X 3 factorial design, replicated 
Over subjects, in which there were 2 speaker, 
3 tone, and 3 content conditions. There was 
a significant effect due to content, F (2, 18) 
= 39.96, p < .01. The effects due to tone, F 
(2, 18) = 3.51, p<.1l, and Speaker X Tone, 
F (2,18) = 3.07, p < .1, approached significance. 
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TABLE 1 


DEocrEr OF INrERRED PostTIVE ATTITUDE FOR SPEAKER 
A AS A FUNCTION OF THE NINE CONTENT 
XX ToxE STIMULUS CONDITIONS 
AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Tone 

Instructions | Content hs din 3 
| Negative | Neutral | Positive 
Negative | ~1.33 | —1.00 | ~0.67 
Use content only! Neutral | —047 | —0.17 | 0.45 
Positive 1.03 1.30 | 1.70 
Negative | —2.47 | —0.03 1.40 
Use tone only | Neutral | ~2.07 | —0.67 1.73 
Positive | —1.37 0.17 1,63 
ন Negative | —1.77 0.40 1.21 
Use tone and | Neutral | —1.67 | —040| 110 
Positive | —0.87 0.40 1.10 


For Spef#ker A communications, the Newman- 
Keuls method yielded significant differences at 
the .05 level for all three comparisons among 
means of the three content categories for each 
tone level. For example, the negative-tone-nega- 
tive-content cell mean was less than the negative- 
tone-positive-content and the negative-tone- 
neutral-content cell means. The negative-tone- 
neutral-content cell mean-was also less than the 
negative-tone-positive-content cell mean. Simi- 
larly, judgments based on Speaker B communi- 
cations yielded significant differences at the .05 
level for all three comparisons among the means 
of the three content categories for each tone 
level. Thus, the independent effects due to con- 
tent were unambiguous for both Speaker A and 
Speaker B communications. 

A similar analysis of the data obtained from 


TABLE 2 


DEGREE OF INFERRED POSITIVE ATTITUDE FOR SPEAKER 
B AS A FUNCTION OF THE NINE CONTENT 
XK ToNE STIMULUS CONDITIONS 
® AND INSTRUCTIONS 
meme me ——— 


Tone 

Instructions Content 

Negative | Neutral | Positive 
PEE 
Negative | —1.03 | —1.00 | 0.80 
Use content |Nektral | 007 | 0:13 | 0.53 
only Positive | 0.67| 1.63 | 1.63 
LY 

Negative 199 047 083 
Use tone only | Neutral —0. fি R 
nt Yi Positive "| ELAS OS OTT 
Negative | =083.010:20,)9.83 
Use tone and | Nestral | —040 | 0:03 | 083 
Content Positive | 2103: 08718 
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the swbjects who were instructed to wie only the 
information contained in the tone 
Indicated wgnificant eflects due to 
(1,9) = 21.18, p < OL; tone, F (1,18) = 
#<AOl; content, F (1,l8)=555, p<; 
Speaker X Tone, F (Q,I8)=1454, p< 

Tone X Content, F (4,36) =710%, p< Ol; and 


19140, p<AOL; content, F (1,15)=6%, p 
< O01; and Tone X Content, F (4,36) =461, 
# < OIL. For Speaker B, there was 

due to tone, F (2,18) = 7723, p < OL; content, 


F (2,18) = 3.70, p < 05; and Tone X Content, 
F (4, 36)=648, p< OL Furthermore, for 
Speaker A communications, the Newman- 

method Mgnificant differences at the .0$ 
level for all three comparisons among the means 
of the three tone categories for each, content 
level. For Speaker B communications, the 
Newman-Keuls method yielded significant dif- 
ferences at the 05 level for all three compari- 
tons the means of the three tone cate- 
Rories for the neutral. and positive-content levels. 
For the level, however, while 
the cell mean was 


neutral-content cell mean. For 
Newman-Keuls method also 
of nine significant differences at the .05 level. 
Once again, one of these effects was in a direc- 
tion opposite to what might have been expected: 
the negative-tone-positive-content cell mean was 
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less than the negative-tone-neutral-content cell 
mean. In brief, the effects due to content which 
were obtained under “use tone only" instructions 
were not only weak, but also somewhat in 
consistent. 

Analysis of the data obtained from the sub 
jects who were instructed to use all the im 
formation available indicated significant effects 
due to speaker, F(1,9) = 10.55, p < 01; tone, 
F (2,18) = 30.57, p<.OL; Speaker X Tone, 
F (2,18) = 6.00, p < .01; and Speaker X Tone 


following effects. For Speaker A, there was sig- 
nificance due to tone, F (2,18) = 36.93, p < 0M. 
For Speaker B, there was significance due ta) 
18) = 17.77, p< O01; and Tote X 

4, 36) = 4.22, 2 < 01. Furthermore, 
A communications, the Newman 
method yielded significant diffe'nces at 
05 level among the means of ihe three 
cal for each content ‘evel. For 
B communications, the New, nan-Keuls 
significant differences :t the 0§ 
the means of the three tone cate- 
negative- and positive-content 
neutral-content level, however, 
ontent-negative-tone cell mean was 
the neutral-content-positive-tone cell 
did not differ significantly from the 
-content-neutral-tone cell mean, while the 
চা less than the neutral-content-positive- 
The above results may be summarized as 
follows: For Speaker A communications, under 
“use content only” instructions, the effects of 
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were again somewhat weak and only eight of the 
nine comparisons of cell means yielded signifi- 
cant differences, while there were no effects due 
to content. Finally, under “use all the informa- 
tion” instructions, analysis of responses to 
Speaker A communications did not yield a sig- 
nificant Tone X Content effect, while analysis of 
responses to Speaker B communications did 
yield a significant Tone X Content effect. 


cloded systematic variations in its tonal com- 


Bur Asvicies 1a 
DHcUsEION Variabuuty of repoase to Looe smd content Com. 
A dxcumion of the combined cfiects of tone - অনাৰ কয 48 ত 
tnd content on inferred attitude is meaningful only, there was, In addition to the mals tome 
when the independent cflects of tone and content © efiect, a Tone X Content interaction efiect. The 
ue akertained. As already noted, the methodol. latter efiect seems to be dur to the proneunced 
ty of the above experiment was designed to eect of negative tone in the positive.content 
wUlow the identical stimulus materials for ob. condition. 
tilslag the independent effects of content, the While above bndings অঞ্দৰং 
dependent effects of tone, and the combined the সা the ewer stir hs [ee es! 
tects of tone and content on inferred attitudes. gor asiesing the independent efiects of tome 
The findings regarding the independent effects failed to solve the problem for which it was 
#f content were unambiguous. When subjects jnended. It will be recalled that the methodol. 
were asked to attend to the content portion of ORY was deligned to make posible the use of 
# Mpoken verbal communication, which also spoken materials for aiseming the inde. 


peoent, they responded primarily to the content 
partion. The discriminations between varying 
degrees of positive-negative attitude communica 
ton in content indicate that the 

«fects of content were clearly operative. Further- 
more, the judgments of attitude obtained under 
“ae content only" instructions corroborated the 
Jedgments of attitude which were obtained when 
ether subjects were presented with only the 
mitten contents. 

The findings regarding the independent effects 
f tone were somewhat complicated by the fact 
that when subjects were asked to attend to the 
tonal portion of a spoken verbal communication, 
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which also included systematic variations in its 
content component, they were somewhat influ- 
exed by variations in content. However, as has 
tready been noted, these effects due to content 
Were weak and inconsistent. Thus, under “use 
tone only” instructions, subjects’ reponses indi- 
Gated a stronger and more consistent set of effects 
doe to tone than due to content. Furthermore, 
the discriminations of varying degrees of positive- 
tegative attitude communication in tone indicated 
that the independent effects of tone were clearly 
operative for Speaker A communications and for 
Most of Speaker B communications (eight out 
Mf nine assumed differences). 

The findings also indicated that the inde- 
Pendent effects of tone, overall, were stronger 
than the independent effects of content. Thus, if 
tone and content were to have contributed to 
inferred attitudes in proportion to their inde- 
Pendent effects, analysis of the data jl 

the subjects who were instructed to use all 

: information available would have yielded 
Main effects due to both tone and content, with 
2 stronger main effect due to tone. The actual 
findings did not support an assumption of pro- 
Portionate contribution of tone and content to 
inferred attitude. The responses of subjects who 
ere instructed to use all the information avail- 
Able indicated no main effects of content. The 


positive tone while striking his addressee, the 
attitude communicated is a negative one. In such 
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instances, the positive tone indicates the com- 
municator's pleasure at what he is doing. In- 
formation about commitments of a communi- 
cator can also be given in the verbal portion 
of a communication. For example, a boss can 
tell his assistant that he is fired in a pleasant 
tone of voice. Here again, the tone of voice 
indicates the boss’ pleasure about his com- 
munication, rather than a positive attitude 
towards the assistant, 

While the above experiment dealt with the 
relationship between tone and content in atti- 
tude communication, it is possible that similar 
relationships exist between other implicit com- 
munications of attitude (e.g., facial expression) 
and content. In other words, when an implicit 
communication of attitude is inconsistent with 
an explicit content communication of attitude, 
the contribution of the implicit component may 
be disproportionately greater than its inde- 
pendent effect. For example, smiling at the 
addressee while insulting him verbally generally 
communicates an affectionate rather than an 
angry attitude, in the absence of other com- 
municator commitments to action consistent with 
the content portion. 

Finally, the above study has some implica- 
tions for the “double-bind” theory of schizo- 
Phrenia. It has been hypothesized that high in- 
cidence of inconsistent communications in the 
families of schizophrenics compared to families 
of normals contributes to the generation and 
maintenance of the maladaptive patterns of 
interpersonal functioning observed in schizo- 
phrenics (e.g., Bateson, Jackson, Haley, & 
Weakland, 1956; Haley, 1963; Weakland, 1960). 
The assumptions involved in such theorizing 
seem to be that: (a) Inconsistent components 
in a message are decoded separately; (b) a con- 
sensual or adaptive response to all components 
would lead to incompatible responses—double 
bind; (c) the addressee or target of frequent 
inconsistent double-bind messages learns to re- 
spond with his own inconsistent messages— 
namely, his maladaptive responses. :Assumptions 
@ and b imply that the inconsistency between 
two components in a communication remains 
unresolved for the addressee and that there is 
little subordination (or superordination) of the 
inconsistent components with respect to each 
other. The present study of decoding of incon- 
sistent communications by normals does not 
support these two assumptions. Itsis of interest 
to determine whether persons classified as 
schizophrenics, when faced with inconsistent 
communications, would judge the overall com- 
munications in the same ways as the subjects in 
the above experimental sample. If so, the higher 
incidence of inconsistent communication in fami- 
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lies of schizophrenics than in families of normals 
could reflect a higher incidence of negative-atti- 
tude communications, provided it can be assumed 
that the implicit components of the reported in. 
consistent communications typically communicate 
a negative attitude. The preceding assumption is 
supported by the anecdotal data reported by in- 
vestigators of double-bind-related phenomena 
(e.g., Weakland, 1960). Given the proposed in- 
terpretation of inconsistent communications, it 
could be argued that unusually frequent negative 
attitude communicating messages do contribute 
to severe psychopathological functioning, but for 
reasons other than those given in double-bind- 
type conceptualization. For example, indiscrimi- 
nate negative reinforcement is not conducive to 
learning the numerous interpersonal ands social 
skills which are lacking in individuals classed 
as schizophrenics. In short, it is suggested that 
the relative status of various components of a 
message needs to be explored so that response 
to the total message can be specified on the 
basis of response to its components. With such 
information available, the contribution of an 
unusually high frequency of inconsistent mes- 
sages to psychopathological functioning may be 
elaborated in terms of generally established 
theoretical concepts. 
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DOUBLE AGREEMENT AS A FUNCTION OF ITEM AMBIGUITY 


AND SUSCEPTIBILITY TO DEMAND IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SITUATION : 


LOREN McBRIDE AND GARY MORAN 


University of Montana 


The present investigation was predicated upon the assumption that double 
agreement (the tendency to agree to both original and reversed authoritarian 
ism items) is a function of both S and item characteristics. Double agreement 
on F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogmatism scales correlated 88, 65, and .83, 
respectively, with the rated ambiguity of the items. This finding supports the 
position taken by Peabody as opposed to alternatives suggested by Rokeach 
and Samelson. Further, scores of Ss on the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desir- 
ability scale correlated 36, .25, and 44 with their frequencies of double 
agreement on the 3 measures. Both hypotheses were supported for each of 
the 3 tests at the .001 level of significance. Findings were discussed in terms 
of the role of ambiguous measures and social pressures indigenous to the 
testing situation as factors in the erroneous identification of authoritarianism. 


University of Indiana, Gary 


One aspect in particular of the various meas- 
ures employed in defining the so-called authori- 
tarian syndrome has drawn consistent criticism. 
The F and Anti-Semitism scales (Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950), 
aS well as the Dogmatism scale employed in a 
later reformulation of the authoritarian problem 
(Rokeach, 1956), consist exclusively of items 
keyed in a single direction; that is, all questions 
are worded such that endorsement of a statement 
Tepresents a positive increment to the subject’s 
Score on the dimension being measured. Uni- 
directional keying of statements necessarily al- 
lows for confounding of content and response 
tendencies as determinants of endorsement. 
Moreover, confounding of content responses by 
fesponse-set tendencies is particularly likely when 
all items are keyed positively (Berg & Rapaport, 
1954). A very real question arises as to whether 
Any authoritarianism unconfounded by acquies- 

exists whatsoever 


Cence response tendencies 
(Chapman & Bock, 1958; Christie, Havel, & 


Seidenberg, 1958). 

Peabody (1961) presented strong evidence to 
the effect that while nonauthoritarians exist, 
2uthoritarians as defined by the F, Anti-Semi- 
tim, and Dogmatism scales are artifacts of ac- 
quiescence response tendencies. Original F, Anti- 
Semitism, and Dogmatism items were presented 


Hh This research is based upon a thesis directed by 
He Junior author and submitted by the senior au- 
Or to the Department of Psychology, University 


Lerten, in partial fulfillment of the require- 


tation of t 
(1966). 


the master of arts degree. A fuller presen- 
he investigation may be found in McBride 


LS 

to his sample, and 2 weeks later these same 
subjects answered reversals of the original items. 
Peabody reasoned that the magnitiude of true 
authoritarianism would be reflected by the pro- 
portion of items whose original form was en- 
dorsed and reversed form rejected. For F, Anti- 
Semitism, and Dogmatism scales, respectively, 
the proportions of items meeting this criterion 
were .14, .10, and .15. These proportions may be 
compared to the magnitude of true nonauthori- 
tarianism, that is, disagreement with original 
and endorsement of reversed items, as well as 
to the magnitude of agreement to both original 
and reversed items (so-called “double agree- 
ment”). For F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogmatism 
scales, 44%, 62%, and 459% of the responses 
met the nonauthoritarian criterion; 33%, 19%, 
and 32% of the responses are of the double- 
agreement type. Double agreement is about twice 
as frequent as true authoritarian responses. Pea- 
body also reported that of all F, Anti-Semitism, 
and Dogmatism scale items agreed to in the 
original 70%, 63%, and 67%, respectively, were 
also agreed fo in their reversed forms. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that a substantial number 
of authoritarians are better characterized as 
double agreers than as proponents of the complex 
ideology circumscribed by agreement with origi- 
nal F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogmatism scale item 
content. 

The argument against interpreting agreement 
to F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogmatism scale items 
as evidence for the existence of an authoritarian- 
ism syndrome is based upon the incidence of 
double agreement. Identification of the determi- 
nants of double agreement assumes, therefore, 
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crucial significance. In his discussions of the 
factors determining double agreement, Peabody 
(1961, 1966) proposed that acquiescence re- 
sponse tendencies come to the fore when an item 
is ambiguously worded. In his view, most au- 
thoritarianism items are ambiguous, This would 
explain the high incidence of double agreement 
in the data, 

In attempting to preserve a content view of 
endorsement of authoritarianism items, several 
alternative interpretations of the double-agree- 
ment phenomenon have been proposed. Samelson 
(1964) suggested that double agreement could 
have resulted from asymmetrical reversals of 
original items. Tf this was the case, both the 
original and reversed statements might lie within 
the agreement segment of the subject’s latent 
attribute continuum. Double agreement in this 
case would not invalidate a content interpreta- 
tion of agreement to original items. While logi- 
cally plausible, evidence contrary tos Samelson’s 
hypothesis (Miklich, 1966; Peabody, 1966) 
argues against this explanation. 

Rokeach (1963) has proposed yet another 
content interpretation of double agreement. Ac- 
cording to this formulation, the subject “tells 
the truth in one case because he sees no reason 
why he should not; he deliberately lies in the 
second case because he sees a good reason why 
he should not tell the truth [Dt 3057] 
Original F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogmatism scale 
statements are viewed by the authoritarian sub- 
ject as innocuous, and, since they represent his 
attitudes, he endorses them. The reversals are 
also accepted, but not because they represent 
the subject’s bona fide view. Rather, they are 
accepted because they are socially more desir- 
able. In support of this position, Rokeach cited sev- 
eral anecdotes. In a more empirical vein Stanley 
and Martin (1964) reported a significant negative 
correlation between original Dogmatism scale 
items and scores on the Martin Social Desira- 
bility Scale. It would thus appear that en- 
dorsement of Dogmatism scale items is not 
socially desirable behavior. Further, scores on a 
reversed Dogmatism scale failed to correlate with 
the Martin test for a group of high-acquiescent 
subjects. The assumption that Dogmatism scale 
reversals are viewed as socially more desirable 
than original items seems untenable. Rokeach’s 
hypothesis appears unsupported. 

Rokeach (1963) also objected to Peabody’s 
interpretation of double agreement in terms of 
item ambiguity. He noted that Peabody’s claim 
was made “without providing the slightest inde- 
pendent empirical support, that response set is 
a function of ambiguity of items [p. 307].” 
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Indeed, Peabody’s (1966, p. 13) rebuttal te 
Rokeach's paper cited but two sources of sup 
port for the item-ambiguity hypothesis: first, 
that it is “... generally recognized by tho 
who have examined them closely,” that the items 
in question are ambiguous; second, that items 
in the F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogmatism scales 
have more words than those in the MMPI. That 
is, Peabody maintained that the MMPI is not 
ambiguous, that authoritarianism tests are, and 
that longer statements in the authoritarianism 
tests prove the point. Perhaps Peabody is right, 
but the present authors are inclined to agree 
with Rokeach that Peabody’s evidence has not 
entirely settled the issue of the validity of his 
hypothesis. Independent, empirical evidence of 
the covariation of item ambiguity and? double 
agreement on authoritarianism scales is, judging 
from Peabody’s (1966) review, not available in 
the literature. The present study is predicated 
upon the assumption that double agreement is 
a2 function of both subject variables and charac- 
teristics of the items involved. Specifically, two 
hypotheses will be tested. First, double agree- 
ment will vary directly with the rated ambiguity 
of the paired original and reversed items. Sec- 
ond, double agreement will be positively cor 
related with the susceptibility of the subject to 
demand implications of the experimental situa- 
tion. Implicit in this formulation is the assump- 
tion that subjects highly dependent upon social 
approval are differentially inclined to agree with 
all statements presented to them by the expen- 
menter because they view such behavior 25 
socially desirable. 


METHOD 
Materials 2 


Subjects were presented both original and reversed 
items used in defining the content of authoritarian- 
ism. As a detailed discussion of the nature of these 
Stimuli is available (Peabody, 1961, 1966), only 2 
brief description will be given here. Twenty-eight 
F, 20 Anti-Semitism, and 40 Dogmatism scale items 
were employed. Reversals of each of these items 
were also administered. The criterion for reversing 
original items was in terms of a reversal of the 
authoritarian aspects of the original statements 
rather than a mechanical reversal of item content. 


2Original and reversed F, Anti-Semitism, and 
Dogmatism items, adopted from Peabody (1961), 
have previously been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 6826 
from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20540. Remit in advance $1.75 for. 
microfilm or $2.50 for photocopies and make checks 
Payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, 


iginal and reversed items were presented in sepa- 
L sts. Within booklets of original items, 
Ee the items belonging to a distinct test, for 
le, the F test, appeared consecutively, but 
not otherwise separately identified or segre- 
from other items. The same was true of 
ts of reversed items excepting only that within 
test reversals appeared in the opposite order 
appearance of their corresponding originals. 
order of appearance of separate tests was, 
fever, counterbalanced for the sample of booklets. 
far as the subject was concerned, he simply 
ed a booklet containing 88 statements. 
b addition to authoritarianism items, the 
ar! Crowne Social Desirability (M-C SD) scale 
administered to subjects in the testing phase 
experiment. This scale was included as a 
n e of differential susceptibility to social influ- 
 Ence din general and the demand implications of 
irimental situations in particular (Crowne & 
1964). 
tity Ratings 3 
separate sample of 166 psychology students, 
ly divided as to sex, was split randomly into 
| groups, one to rate the ambiguity of original, 
¢ other, of reverse items. Ambiguity ratings were 
de on each item separately by employing 8-point 
scales. The operational definition of “am- 
involves a dimension which may be sum- 
ed as the clarity of the statement. Specific 
tten instructions to the subjects were as follows: 


| You are to assess the ambiguity of the following 
ents in terms of the degree to which you 
Understand their content and meaning. We are not 
Concerned with whether you do or do not agree 
with the item, nor are we concerned with whether 
You would admit that it is true of you. We are 
solely concerned with whether or not you are 
Clear as to what is being asked. Please rate each 
item's ambiguity by placing a mark at the ap- 
 Propriate point on the scale for each item. Two 
Poles are presented on each scale: “clear, straight- 
forward,” and “ambiguous.” You are to judge 
৷ Eee On this continuum each item falls. Be sure 
and mark each statement; do not leave any out. 


n this manner, mean ambiguity-scale values were 
ined for each item in both original and reversed 
ism scales. Mean ambiguity-scale values 
item pairs were calculated from these data. 
~pair means represent the ambiguity 
Of concern in this study. 


ig Phase 


this section of the experiment, subjects were 
ited either original or reversed items in their 
e booklets labeled “Public Opinion Survey.” 
ctions at the head of the booklet stressed 


titude is expressed to Alan J. Klockars for 
uable suggestions at this point as well as 
Ks fiere in the execution of this experiment, 
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TABLE 1 


PEARSON CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FEEQUENCY OF 
DovnLE AGREEMENT, ITEM AMBIGUITY, AND 


MARLOWE-CROWNE SCORES 
Tout \ Trem ambiguity — MC SD 
double agreement double agreement 
F scale 8s | 36 
Anti-Semitism scale 65 28 
Dogmatism scale AJ | 4 


Note.—All probability values are associated with 1-talled 
tests, f < .001. 


that interest was in the subject's personal opinion 
and that whether he agreed or disagreed with a 
particular statement there were sure to be many 
others of similar persuasion.* The subject was to 
indicate cither agreement or disagreement with an 
item by appropriately marking an accompanying 
TBM sheet. 

The sample of 108 male and 72 female {freshman 
psychol students was equally and randomly sepa- 
rated into two subconditions. One condition an- 
swered the M-C SD scale and then the booklets 
of original authoritarianism items. Two days later 
they answered reversals of the authoritarianism items. 
The other condition answered the M-C SD scales 
and reversals of authoritarianism items at the initial 
session, answering original authoritarianism items 
2 days later. Both subconditions were, of course, 
combined in analyzing the data. 


RESULTS 


The interdependence of double agreement and 
the rated ambiguity of authoritarianism item 
pairs as well as the subjects’ susceptibilities to 
social influence are documented in Table 1. With 
regard to the ambiguity hypothesis, separate 
correlations were computed between the fre- 
quency of double agreement to an item pair 
and the rated ambiguity of the item pair for 
F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogmatism scale items. 
These coefficients are .88, .65, and .83, respec- 
tively, all highly significant (p < .001). Clearly, 
the more ambiguous a pair of original and re- 
versed items, the more likely the subject is to 
agree with .both statements. 

To test the hypothesis that subjects dif- 
ferentially susceptible to the demand implica- 
tions of an experimental situation will tend to 
agree to statements presented to them by an 
experimenter independent of the content of these 
statements or the obvious inconsistencies in 
their responses, subjects’ M-C SD scale scores 
were separately correlated with their frequencies 
of double agreement on the F, Anti-Semitism, 
and Dogmatism scales. A similar correlation was 
run with double agreement on all 88 items in- 


4 Instructions adopted from Peabody (1961). 
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dependent of the subtests to which the items 
belonged. Respective coefficients for the F, Anti- 
Semitism, and Dogmatism scales were .36, .25, 
and 44. For all 88 items collectively, a correla- 
tion of 44 was observed. Although the absolute 
magnitude of these coefficients is substantially 
less than was found between ambiguity and 
double agreement, they are nonetheless highly 
significant (p < .001). 


Discvssiox 


Peabody (1966) has argued that the high 
incidence of double agreement in his data could 
be attributed primarily to the ambiguous nature 
of items employed to measure authoritarianism. 
Unfortunately, he neglected to present any sub- 
stantial evidence to support the claim that these 
items are in fact ambiguous. How ambiguous 
are authoriarianism items? The mean ambiguity 
scale values for F, Anti-Semitism, and Dogma- 
tism scale items in the present samplé are 3.84, 
431, and 3.77. None of these values indicate 
ambiguity in an absolute sense, as they all fall 
at or below the midpoint of an S-point scale. 
Furthermore, Rokeach (1963, p. 307) found 
the high incidence of double agreement on the 
Anti-Semitism scales in Peabody's data “...a 
most curious finding. ...” No one, in his 
opinion, “has even seriously claimed that A-S 
scale items are ambiguous,” as, for example, has 
been claimed for F and Dogmatism scale items. 
The present evidence, however, indicates that 
the Anti-Semitisn scale is significantly more 
ambiguous than either the F (p< .02) or the 
Dogmatisn (p< .01) scales. Surely the mini- 
mal conclusion to be drawn is that a moratorium 
is in order on appeals to authority in defining 
the ambiguity of authoritarianism items. 

point seemingly worthy of note con- 
cerns the magnitude of double agreement ob- 
served in the present sample. For F, Anti- 
Semitism, and Dogmatism scales, respectively, 
double agreement represented 24%, 12%, and 
25% of the total responses. These proportions, 
although substantial considering the phenomenon 
in question, are approximately one-third lower 
than in the other pertinent investigation (Pea- 
body, 1961). 

With regard to issues more directly germane 
to the purpose of this investigation, the data 
clearly indicate that double agreement on au- 
thoritarianism scales is highly dependent upon 
the relative ambiguity of the items involved. In 
a practical sense, the magnitude of the correla- 
tions involved indicates that this conclusion holds 
with equal force for F, Anti-Semitism, and 
Dogmatism scales. The findings indicate a slight 
refinement of Peabody’s hypothesis. The most 
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ambiguous test does not result in the hig! 
proportion of double agreement. Rather, 
most ambiguous item pairs in each of the 
lead to the highest incidences of double 
ment within the respective scales. 
Finally, strong evidence was also pr 


show more double agreement. 
agreers, in other situations, would have b 
classified erroneously as authoritarians, 
results when taken collectively suggest 
many bogus authoritarians are the result 
ambiguous measuring instruments and perce 
social pressures indigenous to the testing situa 
tion. We find ourselves in agreement with Pea- 
body (1966) that the question is not so mud 
whether there “ain't no such animal” (Samelson, 
1964) as it is whether he is ensnared by F, Anti. 
Semitism, and Dogmatism scale traps. 
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were low in warmth. 


Most theories of identification agree that 
Identification is based on a process or proc- 
ESses whereby the child, through imitation, 
modeling, or introjection acquires traits, 
dl istics, and values similar to the par- 
Ents, Although there is agreement in the de- 
fining characteristics of identification, the 
Various theories diverge in their emphases on 
the relative importance of different motiva- 
tional and learning conditions leading to 
identification. Three variables have frequently 
been hypothesized by the different theories as 
affecting identification; namely, parental 
EE parental warmth, and parental aggres- 
« Parsons (1955) has emphasized the impor- 
“tance of total parental power in the develop- 
ment of identification. According to Parsons, 
the child identifies with the parent because 
“he determines or mediates both the rewards 
and punishments the child receives. Several 
Studies (Hetherington, 1965a; Mussen & 
Distler, 1959, 1960) do indeed suggest that 
Parental power or dominance influences sex 

ing in boys. The Hetherington (1965a) 
study also indicated that parental dominance 
tad little effect on sex typing in girls, al- 
Le Paternal dominance increased father- 
daughter similarity on non-sex-typed traits 
Hout interfering with mother-daughter simi- 
Learning theorists focus on anaclitic identi- 
fication and the effects of warmth and nur- 
“trance in the development of identification. 


This study was supported by the Research Com- 
“Of the Graduate School of the University of 
isin with funds provided by the Wisconsin 
Research Foundation. 


EFFECTS OF PARENTAL DOMINANCE, WARMTH, AND 
CONFLICT ON IMITATION IN CHILDREN 


E. MAVIS HETHERINGTON Axo GARY FRANKIE 
University of Wisconsin 


"This study investigated the effects of parental dominance, warmth, and con- 
flict on imitation of parents by boys and girls, Parental warmth and domi- 
nance were found to be salient variables in identification; however, parental 
dominance was more important for imitation by boys while maternal warmth 
Was more effective with girls. Support was found for identification with the 
aggressor under the conditions of a high-conflict home where both parents 


Considerable evidence has been accumulated 
indicating that identification and appropriate 
sex-role typing are facilitated for both-sex 
children by warmth in the same-sex parent 
(Helper, 1955; Mussen & Distler, 1959, 1960; 
Mussen & Rutherford, 1963; Payne & Mus- 
sen, 1956; Sears, 1953). 

Psychoanalytic theorists have emphasized 
the role of fear of punishment and defensive 
identification with a threatening model. Most 
of the support for this position has been in 
clinical case studies, anecdotal evidence, or 
naturalistic observations such as the German 
concentration camp studies (Bettelheim, 
1943). The Mussen and Distler (1959, 1960) 
studies did offer some evidence that highly 
masculine boys perceived their fathers as 
more punitive as well as more nurturant than 
feminine boys. No relationship was found 
between punitiveness and sex typing in girls 
in a subsequent study by Mussen and Ruth- 
erford (1963). 

Bandura (1962) has suggested that identi- 
fication and imitation are synonymous since 
both encompass the tendency for a person to 
match the behavior, attitudes, or emotional 
reactions exhibited by models. Tf this is true, 
then the same variables thought to be signifi- 
cant in identification should be salient in the 
child’s imitation of the parent. Experimental 
studies have found that children imitate a 
powerful model (Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 
1963) or a nurturant model (Bandura & 
Huston, 196). Two studies using parents as 
models have also found that both boys and 
girls imitate the dominant parent (Hethering- 
ton, 1965a), and that maternal nurturance 
increases imitation by daughters (Mussen & 
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Parker, 1965). Although there is evidence that 
children imitate aggressive behavior in others, 
there is only limited evidence that they emu- 
late the behavior of an aggressive model 
when the aggression is directed toward them- 
selves. A recent study by Mischel and Grusec 
(1966) has found that children rehearsed 
aggressive behaviors directed at them more 
when the model was high in control, and 
transmitted the aversive behaviors more when 
the model was high in rewardingness. 

Perhaps one reason why evidence for iden- 
tification with the aggressor is at best sug- 
Restive is that it can only be found in certain 
restricted circumstances. Sarnoff (1951) has 
suggested that three conditions are essential 
in producing defensive identification: a hos- 
tile individual who directs his aggression to- 
ward another person, a victim who is depend- 
ent upon the aggressor, and a situation 
involving stresses and limitations which pre- 
vent the victim from escaping the hostile be- 
havior of the aggressor. On the basis of clini- 
cal and sociological observations, and Sarnoff’s 
criteria for identification with the aggressor, 
defensive identification with a hostile domi- 
nant parent seems most likely to occur in a 
stressful home in which both parents are lack- 
ing in warmth. Such a home situation would 
offer the child no escape by seeking a closer 
relationship with a warm nondominant parent. 
A stressful, conflictual family relationship 
should add to the child’s feeling of helpless- 
ness and increase his tendency toward de- 
fensive identification. The present study at- 
tempted to test this hypothesis. 

A second purpose of the present study was 
to investigate further the effects of the dif- 
ferent variables postulated to affect identifi- 
cation. There seems to be ample evidence 
that warmth and power do affect identifica- 
tion; a necessary step would appear to be to 
investigate the interactions of these variables 
and to find if there are situations under which 
warmth or dominance are particularly influ- 
ential. For example, there has been some SUug- 
gestion in the literature that parental power is 
more important in the identification of boys 
than of girls and that warmth is more salient 
for girls (Hetherington, 1965b; Mussen & 
Rutherford, 1963). 

To test these hypotheses the present study 
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The number of subjects within each cell in the total 


in the father-dominant, high-conflict, both-parent: 
warm, girls group. 


Experimental Design 


two scores, one for imitation of his mother and one 


Parental Measures 


tured family-interaction task adapted from a pro 
cedure developed by Farina (1960). Each parent 
Was seen individually in a quiet room in his own 


tions involving child behavior and asked how he 
would handle them when he was by himself. The 
instructions were as follows: 


investigated the effects of parental warmth. 
dominance, and conflict on imitation of parents 
by boys and girls. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects: were 80 male and 80 female nurse! 
school and kindergarten children and their parents 
randomly selected from a large pool of 310 famil 
in which the parents had already taken the Struc 
tured Family Interaction Task. These families li 
in small Wisconsin towns and most would probabl 
be classified as lower middle class. The ages of the 
children ranged from 4 years, 4 months to 6 years, 
§ months. Half of the subjects were from high-co 
flict homes and half were from low-conflict homes. 
Within each conflict group half of the subjects wen 
from mother-dominant homes and half from father- 
dominant homes. Groups were further subdivided on 
the basis of all possible mother-father warmth come 
binations. Thus within each conflict-dominance group 
there were four warmth combinations: mother high 
father low, mother low-father high, mother hig! 
father high, and mother low-father low. 

The measures of dominance, conflict, and maternal 
and paternal warmth were not significantly col 
lated, although there was an insignificant trend for 
parental warmth to be associated with low conflict. 


populations sampled was approximately equal. The tb 
ranged from N=13 in the father-dominant, low 
conflict, both-parents-warm, boys group to N=9 


The study utilized a 2X2X2X2X4 mixed 
factorial design involving parental dominance, con 
flict, sex of subject, parent imitated, and parental 
warmth combination. Each individual subject had 


for imitation of his father. 


The parental measures of warmth, hostility, con- 
flict, and dominance were obtained from a struc: 


We are interested in knowing how a father/ 
mother handles situations that come up when his 
wife/husband is not around. I'm going to read some 
situations that might or might not rea 
have been involved in. Imagine that this situation 
has arisen and that your wife/husband is not 
around and you must handle the problem your- 
self. 


PARENTAL DOMINANCE 


Both parents were then brought together and asked 
to arrive at a compatible solution on handling these 
children’s problems. 

The instructions for the joint interaction sessions 
were as follows: 


You have talked about how you would handle 
these various situations if you were alone; now I 
would like to go through these situations again, 
and have you discuss them and come to some 
agreement as to how you would handle the prob- 
lem if you were both there. Imagine the situation 
arising, you are both at home and must deal with 
the situation. I want you to continue the discus- 
sion until you can come to some agreement on 
how you would handle the problem if you were 
together, then say “Agreed” and we will go on to 
the next situation. 


The discussion of each problem continued until 
both parents said the terminating signal, “agreed.” 
The experimenter participated only minimally in the 
discussion in order to clarify scoring responses. All 
interviews were tape-recorded and scored later. 

In the previous studies, for which the interaction 
task was initially run (Hetherington, 1965a, 1965b), 
the results of all 12 situations were used; however, 
since many parents complained of fatigue and be- 
came restless during the last part of the joint inter- 
action sessions only the responses on the first 7 
situations were utilized in this study. 

The seven situations were as follows: 

1. Your son/daughter loses his/her temper while 
playing with a toy and intentionally breaks it. 

2. You have friends over in the evening. Your 
son/daughter keeps getting out of bed to see what's 
foing on. 

3. Your son/daughter has a friend over to play. 
The friend wants to play with one of 's 
favorite toys but won't let him. 

4. A neighbor calls up and complains that your 
son/daughter has been throwing rocks at her child. 

5. You have gone out of your way to buy some- 
thing nice for your child and then he/she throws it 
aside and says he/she doesn’t like it. 

6. Your child has been asked several times to tidy 
Up his/her room. You find his/her room still a mess 
and him/her watching TV. 

7. You have taken your son/daughter out to din- 
Ls in a restaurant as a special treat. He/she is be- 
ng in a generally noisy, ill-mannered way al- 
though you have warned him/her to quiet down. 

Parental dominance measure. The index for pa- 
rental dominance was comprised of five of the 
Measures previously used by Farina (1960), which 
Were: Speaks first, speaks last, passive acceptance of 
Spouse's solution, percent of total speaking time, and 
Ta Amount of yielding from original individual solu- 
On to the joint solution. Total scores on each of 
ie Measures were used to classify the index as 
ee mother or father dominance. Tf three or 
il © indexes indicated paternal dominance, the fam- 
Y Was classified as father dominant; if three or 
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more indicated maternal dominance, the {amily was 
classified as mother dominant. 

Parental conflict measure. The parental conflict 
measures were the same as those used by Farinas 
(1960): total time spoken, disagreements and ag- 
gressions, interruptions, frequency of simultaneous 
speech, and failure to agree. Total time spoken was 
included as a measure of parental conflict, since it 
was assumed that the greater the conflict and dis- 
agreement the longer it would take to resolve dif- 
ferences and come to a mutually acceptable solution 
on handling problems. These scores were converted 
to s scores and combined into a single conflict index. 
Families which scored above the group mean in con- 
flict were classified as high-conflict homes; those 
below the mean were classified as low-conflict homes. 

Warmth-Hostility measure. The mother and father 
were separately rated on a 6-point warmth-hostility 
scale ranging from 1—crxtremely warm, nurturant, 
and affectionate; clearly proud of the child, con- 
cerned with and enjoys the child as a person; under- 
standing and empathic—to 6—marked hostility, 
anger, and punitiveness toward the child; little sym- 
pathy or attempt to understand the child's behavior; 
always interprets the child's behavior in the worst 
light. Ratings of parental warmth were done on the 
basis of both the individual sessions and the joint 
interaction session. A parent scoring below the group 
mean for his sex was classified as high in warmth; 
those above the mean were classified as low in 
warmth. 

All the measures on the Structured Family Inter- 
action Task which had previously exhibited any un- 
reliability were rated by two judges. These included 
the yielding measure of the dominance scale, the 
warmth-hostility scale, and the conflict measures, 
Interjudge reliability was .94 for the yielding meas- 
ure, .81 for the warmth-hostility ratings, and mean 
interjudge reliability on the conflict measures was 
86. 


Imitation Task 


Each child was run on an imitation task where 
he watched each parent alternately perform for four 
trials in a free-play situation. Each parent was pre- 
instructed, given a practice session without the child 
present, and given a small inconspicuous card to 
carry summarizing his role in the imitation task. 
Following the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth trials 
the child was given a S-minute session in the play- 
room. The parental behaviors involved postural, 
motor, and verbal responses associated with playing 
with a group of toys and games previously deter- 
mined to be of equal interest to male and female 
children. An attempt was made to use activities and 
behaviors which were appropriate for adults rather 
than some of the bizarre behaviors used in previous 
studies. Thus ‘the activities involved were some in 
which an adult might participate without appearing 
too ludicrous, such as golf putting, shooting rubber 
darts at a target, a game of ball throwing at a 
target which automatically ejected the ball, etc. The 
parental behaviors involved such things as making 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE DMOTATION SCORES 


Source Ms F 
Conflict (C) 116.40 2.85° 
Dominance (D) 1.95 < 1.00 
Sex of § (S) 2.28 < 1.00 
Warmth (W) 600.03 14.71% 

CXDbD 14.03 < 1.00 
CXS 3.00 < 1.00 
CXW 10.61 <1.00 
DXS 114.00 2,80° 
DXW 32.19 < 1.00 
SXW 59.91 1.47 
CXDXS 03 < 1.00 
CXDXW 2.80 < 1.00 
CXSXW 3.55 <1.00 
DXSXW 40.35 < 1.00 
CXDXSXW 13.83 <1.00 
Error (a) 40.78 
Parent imitation (P) 717.00 19.7700 
CXP 3.83 < 1.00 
DXP 4096.95 | 112.99+%** 
SXP 1688.20 46.56*** 
WXP 1048.75 28.92%** 
CXDXP 141.79 3.91* 
CXSXP 8.78 <1.00 
CXWXP 4.56 | <1.00 
DXSXP 1762.51 48.61*** 
DXWXP 11.79 < 1.00 
SXWXP 61.64 1.70 
CXDXSXP 2.27 < 1.00 
CXSXWXP 7.56 | <1.00 
CXDXWXP 53.06 1.46 
DXSXWXP 45.35 1.25 
CXDXS 16.41 <1.00 
XPXW 
Error (b) 36.26 


AN 
25 


5 
bd 


Predetermined distinctive comments following suc- 
cess or failure, always selecting a toy of a given color 
and saying, “ is my lucky color,” squatting 
and lining up golf shots, pulling up a chair, sitting 
sideways and shooting with two hands in the dart 
game, and so on.2 The set of imitative responses as- 
signed to a given parent and the parent performing 
first were randomly determined. Parents were always 
absent from the room during the child’s test series. 

A male and female observer checked, the imitative 
responses on a response check list; perfect inter- 
rater agreement was found in the scoring of 95% 
of the specific imitative responses. The imitation 
scores were obtained by summing the frequency of 
responses the child made which were similar to those 
of a given parent. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
The basic analysis of variancé for the imi- 
tation scores is presented in Table 1. The Sig- 
nificant main effect of parent imitation and 


2 Complete details on the imitation procedures may 
be obtained by writing to the senior author. 
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the significant Sex of Subject X Parent Imi. 
tation interaction indicate that although moth. 
ers were imitated more than fathers, boys imi- 
tated the father more than the mother (M= 
16.82, 15.22, respectively, f < .10),5 while 
girls imitated the mother more than the father 
(M = 19.65, 12.06, respectively, p< .05). 
The significant Dominance X Parent Imita- 
tion and Warmth X Parent Imitation inter- 
actions support the previous findings that 
parental warmth and dominance are impor- 
tant factors in identification. The means for 
the Dominance X Parent Imitation interac- 
tion show that the dominant parent was imi- 
tated more; in a mother-dominant home the 
means for imitation of the mother and father 
were 20.94 and 10.78, respectively (p < .05), 
and in a father-dominant home means for 
imitation of the mother and father were 13.94 
and 18.10, respectively (p < .05). In looking 
at the means for the Warmth X Parent Imi- 
tation interaction, it is obvious that a parent 
high in warmth is imitated more than a par- 
ent low in warmth. Mean imitation of the 
mother under the various warmth conditions 
Was as follows: mother high—father nies 
21.25; mother low-father high, 12.85; mother 
high-father low, 23.27; and mother low-. 
father low, 12.40 (critical difference = 2.13, 
2 < .05). It can be seen that a mother high 
in warmth was imitated more than one low 
in warmth, regardless of the level of paternal 
warmth. The same type of results were also 
Obtained for mean imitation of the father un- 
der the various warmth conditions: father 
high-mother high, 16.72; father low-mother 
high, 10.92; father high-mother low, 17.35; 
and father low-mother low, 12.77 (critical 
difference = 2.73, fp <.05). Also significant 
(2 < .05) is the difference between imitation 
of a highly warm mother and a highly warm 
father (i.e., comparing imitation of the mother 
in the warmth conditions of mother high- 
father high, and mother high-father low vet 
sus imitation of the father in the conditions 
of father high-mother high and father high- 
mother low). This finding suggests that ma 
ternal warmth facilitates imitation of 
mother more than paternal warmth facilitates 
imitation of the father. | 


8 Probability values are based on two-tailed 
fests, unless otherwise noted. 


TABLE 2 


MEANS YOR THE DOMINANCE X SEX X PARENT 
DIGTATED INTERACTION 


Father dominant 


— bmitated 
Boys Girls 
20.47 21.40 9.98 17.9% 
10.22 11.35 23.42 12.78 
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TABLE 4 


MEANS YOR THE SIGNIFICANT SEX OF SUBJECT 
XX MATERNAL WARMTH INTERACTION 


Maternal warmth 


Hex — — 
High Low 

Girls | 13.08 

Boys 17.41 14.04 


tical difference (2-talled t test, p <.05) = 2.67 
son of mother versus father imitation within a 
Land 2.73 for comparisons across columns 


However, these general findings must be 
qualified when we look at the means for the 
sigrificant Dominance X Sex X Parent Imi- 

tated interaction presented in Table 2. Under 

«mother dominance both boys and girls imi- 
© tated the mothers more. Under father domi- 
1 nance, however, boys imitated the father 
more while girls continued to imitate the 
mother. This suggests that parental dominance 
has a more important effect on the identifi- 
Cation of boys than of girls. The age range of 
“the subjects in this study, 3-5, is considered a 
« particularly important transition period in 

identification for boys where identification 
must shift from the mother to the father. 
Paternal dominance may play an extremely 
Salient role in facilitating this shift for boys. 
Tt might also be suggested that a dominant 
father offers a more appropriate role model 
for boys than does a nondominant father. 
‘For the girls, who do not need to shift their 
identification, maternal warmth seems to be 
the most salient variable in imitation. When 
the warmth-combinations variable is broken 
‘down into the orthogonal factors of mother 
and father warmth, the interaction of these 
“factors with sex of subject (presented in Table 
3) shows that maternal warmth interacts sig- 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SEX OF SUBJECT 
X WARMTH EFFECTS INTERACTIONS 


SSA UMS F 
3 
1 161.03 3.95** 
1 1.13 <1.00 
1 17.58 < 1.00 


nificantly with sex of subject while paternal 
warmth facilitates imitation to an equal degree 
in boys and girls. The means for the signifi- 
cant Maternal Warmth X Sex of Subject inter- 
action are presented in Table 4 and show that 
maternal warmth affects the girl’s imitation 
more than it does the boy’s. 

The for the marginally significant 
(p < .06) Conflict X Dominance X Parent 
Tmitated interaction are presented in Table 5. 
The pattern of differences in this table sug- 
gests that in a stressful home situation having 
high conflict there is more imitation of the 
dominant parent than is found in a home hav- 
ing low conflict. This appears to be particu- 
larly true if the mother is the dominant par- 
ent. 

In order to permit clearer evaluation of the 
interaction of specific variables, and in order 
to assess the possibility of defensive identifi- 
cation occurring under the previously hy- 
pothesized conditions of Sarnoff’s (1951) 
study, the means for all subgroups are pre- 
sented in Table 6. The means essential for the 
defensive identification analysis are outlined. 

It was assumed that the conditions most 
likely to lead to identification with the ag- 
gressor would be a home in which there is a 
| TABLE 5 


MEANS FOR THE CONFLICT X DOMINANCE 
XX PARENT IMITATED INTERACTION 
COO ——— 


Mother dominant Father dominant 

Conflict Parent imitated Parent imitated 
k Mother Father Mother Father 
High 22.52 10.82 13.77 19.05 
Rs 19.35 10.75 14.10 17.15 


Note.— Critical difference = 2.73, 2-tailed t test, p < .05. 
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TABLE 6 
MEAN DAATATION SCORES 
- | Warmth combinations 

her | Mother high- 

Homes unliaea | Pe ee Bo" Father Hk Father High 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Mother dominant Mother 28.4 27.6 15.0 16.6 25.6 26.2 
High conflict Father 7.2 9.0 12.4 15.6 12.0 13.8 
Low conflict Mother 13.2 14.2 25.6 27.2 15.0 15.0 20.4 24.2 
Father 10.5 10.0 6.4 8.6 12.0 14.0 12.8 12.0 

t 

Father dominant Mother 6.8 7.6 13.0 25.4 9.0 11.8 11.2 25.4 
High conflict Father 22.5 15.6 19.8 10.4 27.8 14.6 27.8 14.2 
Low conflict Mother 7.0 9.6 13.6 25.4 7.4 13.0 11.8 ‘| 25.0 
Father 20.6 7.0 16.4 9.6 26.2 16.2 26.6 14.6 


Note.—Means for evaluating defensive identification under Sarnoff’s (1951) criteria are outlined. Critical difference = 6.3, 
1-tailed t test, p < .05, for comparing mother imitation versus father imitation at a given level of allother variables. For other com* 


parisons critical difference = 6.5, l-tailed t, p < .05. 


high conflict and in which both parents were 
low in warmth. In such a situation there 
would be no warm supportive parent to whom 
to turn for succor so that the child might 
attempt to minimize his insecurity by identi- 
fying with a powerful, punitive model. Under 
the less stressful situation of a low-conflict 
home or a home in which there is some pro- 
tection from a warm parent, there should be 
less tendency to imitate a hostile aggressive 
parent. Since these assumptions produce di- 
rectional hypotheses, one-tailed t tests were 
used in testing the differences in Table 6. 

It can be seen that under high conflict, with 
both parents low in warmth, there is indeed a 
significant tendency for both boys and girls to 
imitate the dominant parent regardless of sex 
of the parent. Tf either the nondominant par- 
ent is warm or conflict is reduced, there is a 
trend toward less imitation of the aggressive 
dominant parent, so that the dominant parent 
is not imitated significantly more than the 
nondominant one. This trend does not hold 
in the case of boys with dominant fathers, 
however. The boy’s tendency to’ imitate a 
dominant father overrides the effects of vari- 
ations in conflict and warmth. In contrast, 
maternal warmth appears to be particularly 
salient for girls. Even under conditions of 


high conflict and paternal dominance there is 
marked imitation of warm mothers by daugh- 
ters. ) 

In summary, the results seem to be con- 
gruent with those of past studies which have 
found that both parental warmth and power 
are important in the identification of girls, 
and paternal dominance is important in the 
identification of boys. This is in agreement 
with the earlier findings of Mussen and Ruth- 
erford (1963) and Mussen and Distler (1959, 
1960). Some support was found for identifi 
cation with the aggressor under very restricted 
conditions involving high stress and low 
Warmth in both parents, which might be as- 
sumed to result in a sense of extreme helpless- 
ness on the part of the child. 
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ENERGIZING (DYNAMOGENIC) EFFECT OF COGNITIVE 
DISSONANCE ON TASK PERFORMANCE: 


CAROLINE K. WATERMAN Asp EDWARD S. KATKIN 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Drives, in addition to motivating behaviors which will reduce them, are 
thought to have a general energizing effect on whatever response tendencies 
exist in a given situation. This experiment was designed to show that cogni- 
tive dissonance energizes behaviors that are not dissonance reducing. Ss in a 
dissonant group wrote attitude-discrepant essays while Ss in a consonant 
group wrote attitude-consistent essays. Under the guise of a separate experi- 
ment, all Ss performed a simple and a complex symbol-substitution task. As 
predicted, dissonance facilitated performance on the simple task. Contrary to 
expectation, dissonance also facilitated performance on the complex task. 


Cognitive dissonance has been conceptual- 
ized by Festinger (1957) as a “motivating 
factor [for which] one can substitute other 
notions similar in nature such as ‘hunger’ [p. 
3].” Support for Festinger’s assertion that dis- 
sonance possesses drive properties has been 
derived from the frequent demonstrations, in 
a variety of free-choice and forced-compliance 
situations, that its reduction apparently is re- 
inforcing. On the basis of such demonstrations 
Brehm and Cohen (1962), for example, have 
stated that dissonance is a drive because “its 
arousal always elicits behavior that is... 
directed to returning the organism to a state 
in which the drive is at a lower level of 
arousal [p. 224] .” 

A drive, however, in addition to motivating 
behaviors which will reduce it, is thought to 
have a general energizing (dynamogenic) ef- 
fect on whatever response tendencies exist in 
a given situation, whether or not those re- 
sponses can reduce that drive (see Farber, 
1954). Although the energizing effect of a 
drive on behavior which does not reduce that 
drive has been demonstrated clearly for pri- 
mary drives such as hunger (Amsel, 1950), 
thirst (Webb, 1949), and pain (Ullman, 
1951) as well as for the secondary drive of 
anxiety (Spence, 1958; Spence & Spence, 
1966; Taylor, 1956), it remains a moot ques- 
tion whether this effect can be demonstrated 
for cognitive dissonance. The purpose of the 


1'This investigation was supported in part by Re- 
search Grant MH 11989 from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, United States Public Health 
Service, awarded to the second author. 


present experiment, therefore, was to examine 
the energizing properties of cognitive disso- 
nance. 

Dissonance was aroused in one group of 
subjects by asking them to write attitude- 
discrepant essays, while consonant attitudes 
were established in another group by asking 
them to write attitude-consistent essays. Then 
a comparison was made of the performance of 
these two groups on independent tasks. Al- 
though questions have been raised about the 
utility of anonymous essay writing as a dis- 
sonance inducer (Carlsmith, Collins, & Helm- 
reich, 1966), an extensive body of research 
(see Brehm & Cohen, 1962; Kelman, 1953; 
Rabbie, Brehm, & Cohen, 1959) has demon- 
strated that the writing of counterattitudinal 
essays results in cognitive reevaluation i 
sumed to result from a state of dissonance. 
In the present experiment, freshman and 
sophomore students were asked to write es- 
says either favoring (dissonant condition) or 
opposing (consonant condition) the proposal 
that parking privileges on campus be re 
stricted to seniors, graduate students, faculty, 
and staff. This issue was chosen for two rea 
sons: first, the overcrowded parking situa" 
tion had received considerable coverage in the 
campus newspaper for several weeks; second, 
adoption of this proposal would have impor 


2 In some of these studies the investigators do not 
describe whether the essay writing was anonyme 
In others, they describe situations in which 
essay was signed, or the identity of the ul 
was made known to the experimenter in some ot i 
fashion. In this study, subjects were not anonymous. 
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tant behavioral implications for lowerclassmen 
who used the campus parking facilities. 

In order to evaluate the behavioral conse- 
quents of dissonance induction with a task 
which was presumed to be independent from 
the specific dissonance-producing situation, 
symbol-substitution tasks were used, since 
neither success nor failure on such tasks 
could be regarded as a means of reducing the 
dissonance aroused by writing discrepant es- 
says. However, when assessing the relation- 
ship between drive level and task perform- 
ance, special attention must be paid to the 
nature of the tasks employed. According to 
Hullian theory, drive interacts multiplica- 
tively with all responses in a subject's hier- 
archy; thus, when a task elicits few compet- 
ing responses, and their strength is low, the 
effect of high drive level is to facilitate and 
enhance task performance. On the other hand, 
when a task elicits many competing response 
tendencies, drive level energizes them all, and 
thus is found often to be inversely related to 
task performance (Farber & Spence, 1953; 
Montague, 1953; Ramond, 1953; Spence, 
Farber, & McFann, 1956; Taylor & Spence, 
1952). Therefore, the present experiment uti- 
lized two symbol-substitution tasks designed 
to differ in the number and strength of com- 
peting response tendencies which they would 
evoke. The following hypotheses were formu- 
lated: (a) On a task with few competing re- 
sponses (simple task), subjects who have 
written attitude-discrepant essays will com- 
plete more symbols and demonstrate better re- 
call of them than subjects who have written 
attitude-consonant essays; (b) on a task with 
many competing responses (complex task) 
subjects who have had dissonance induced 
will complete fewer symbols and demonstrate 
Poorer recall of them than consonant subjects. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


‘The subjects were 34 male freshmen and sopho- 
mores who required the use of campus parking facili- 
ties at least once a week. They had volunteered for 
ৰ “survey on the parking problem on campus” and 
received one credit toward fulfilling a course Tez 
quirement for participation in experiments. 

“The subjects were assigned randomly either to the 
dissonant or consonant group with the only restric- 
tion on randomness being the establishment of equal 
Size groups. During the course of the experiment two 
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subjects were dropped from the dissonant group 
(one for favoring the proposal strongly, and one for 
verbalizing spontaneously his knowledge of the pur- 
pose of the experiment). 


Procedure 


When the subjects arrived at the lab, they were 
introduced to a female experimenter who seated 
them at a table and said: 


As you know, you signed up for 40 minutes worth 
of participation. You're probably aware that the 
subject pool is not large enough to meet all the 
research needs of the department. Therefore, you 
will actually be participating in two experiments 
today. This one will take only 25 minutes of your 
time. After that you will participate for 15 min- 
utes in an experiment being run by one of Dr. 

’s assistants in room # 


Then the subjects were told that “an interdepart- 
mental faculty committee has asked the psychology 
departmgnt to conduct a survey for them about 
attitudes toward the parking problem on campus." 
Subjects were asked if they had heard anything about 
the survey. None of them reported having any prior 
information about the survey, but many expressed 
their familiarity with the newspaper coverage of the 
problem. The experimenter told them that “one of 
the solutions that they have proposed for the over- 
crowding problem is the limiting of parking privileges 
on campus to seniors, graduate students, faculty and 
staff,” and that the survey would be concerned with 
that proposal. 

The subjects were then asked to fill out a five- 
item questionnaire designed to evaluate the extent of 
difficulty which they experienced in parking on 
campus, and how often they required campus park- 
ing facilities. To determine initial attitudes towarc 
the proposal one of the questions was, “How dc 
you feel about a proposal to limit parking privilege: 
on campus to seniors, graduate students, faculty anc 
staff?” Each question was answered on a 7-poin 
Likert scale; the question concerning attitude towarc 
the proposal was answered on a scale ranging fron 
“strongly favor” (1) to “strongly oppose” (7). 

After subjects answered the questionnaire the ex 
perimenter said: 


The favulty committee is interested in gettin 
arguments on both sides of this issue. It has bee 
shown that one of the best ways to get relevan 
arguments on both sides of an issue is to as 
people to write essays favoring only one side c 
the issue. We think we know pretty much ho 
you feel about the restriction of on-campus par} 
ing privileges. What we really need now are son 
essays favoring (opposing) this plan. I wou 
like you’ to write the strongest, most forcef 
most creative, and thoughtful essay you can, u 
equivocally favoring (opposing) this plan. You w 
have ten minutes to write this. Remember, we a 
more interested in the arguments you present th: 
in writing style. 
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As overall mean of 6.72 was obtained on 
the qoestion concerning subjects’ feclings to- 
wud the proposal, indicating that the pro- 
peal was indeed discrepant with attitudes of 
all swbjects. 


Symbols Completed 


The mean number of symbols completed 
correctly for subjects in each of the four ex- 
perimental groups is presented in Table 1, In 
which it may be noted that the performance 
of the subjects in the dissonant group was 
superior to that of the subjects in the conso- 
sant group, irrespective of task difficulty or 
order of presentation. Contrary to expecta- 
thon, dissonant subjects did not perform more 
poorly than consonant subjects on the com- 
plex task. Analysis of variance of these data 
confirmed these observations, yielding a sig- 
nificant main effect of the dissonance manip- 
ulation (F = 4.82; df = 1/28; p < .05), and 
a main effect of task difficulty approaching 
significance (F = 3.41; df=1/28; 05<p 
< 10). No other significant main effects, nor 
any significant interaction effects were ob- 
tained. Thus, the hypothesis that cognitive 
dissonance would enhance performance on a 
simple task was confirmed, but the notion 
that the effects would be reversed on a com- 
Plex task was not confirmed. 


Recall 


The mean number of symbols recalled cor- 
rectly is presented in Table 2, in which a 
number of trends may be discerned. First, the 

t subjects showed better recall than 
he consonant subjects, irrespective of task 
difficulty and order of presentation. However, 
analysis of the data indicated that this finding 
fell just short of traditional levels of signifi- 
cance (F = 3.13; df = 1/28; 05 <? < 10). 
Table 2 also indicates that all subjects dem- 
onstrated better recall for the simple task than 
for the complex task, and that the discrep- 
২ আৰা recall of the tasks seemed ke 
when the complex task was presen! 
first. Analysis of BITE confirmed both of 
the observations, yielding a significant main 
effect of task difficulty (F= 84.87; df= 
1/28; $ < .001), and a significant Task Diffi- 
jy X Order interaction (F= 8.13; df= 
/28; p < .01). In addition, a main effect of 
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for other ‘drives. It might be argued that 
findings for completion and recall are 
tirely independent, since subjects in 
sonant group completed more 
thus had greater opportunity 
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miliar with them, thereby facilitating recall. 
However, this possibility appears unlikely, 
since Pearson product-moment correlations be- 
tween number of symbols completed and num- 
ber recalled were not significant on either the 
simple (r= .11) or the complex (r= .13) 
task. 

Although the main effects described above 
may be interpreted as partial support for the 
notion that dissonance has energizing proper- 
ties, the finding that dissonant subjects tended 
to complete and recall more symbols than 
consonant subjects on both tasks was not 
consistent with the hypothesis that dissonance 
would disrupt performance on the complex 
task. Two possible explanations for the failure 
to obtain a Task Difficulty X Dissonance in- 
teraction on the symbol-completion data may 
be formulated. 2 

First, Spence and Spence (1966) have SUug- 
gested that on complex tasks, a “crossover” 
effect may be obtained in which high-drive 
subjects initially show inferior performance, 
but as they gain experience at the task and 
develop mastery the correct response becomes 
differentially energized, competing responses 
drop out, and their performance becomes su- 
perior to that of the low-drive group. It is 
possible that in the present study the disso- 
nant subjects performed more poorly on the 
complex task during, say, the first 30 or 40 
seconds of the task, then began to demon- 
Strate task superiority, resulting in better 
performance. 

The second possible reason for the failure 
to obtain the predicted Dissonance X Task 
Difficulty interaction on the completion data 
may be simply that the complex task was not 
significantly more complex than the simple 
task. Although support for this Suggestion 
may be drawn from the finding that all sub- 
jects tended to complete more of the complex 
symbols than the simple symbols, there are 
several reasons to doubt its validity. First, 
the finding that more complex than simple 


symbols were completed, irrespective of all 
other variables, Probably results primarily 
from ‘the fact that it takes more timt to draw 
the simple symbols.* Second, the data on re- 


4To satisfy himself that this contention i. i 

1 ntion is valid 
the interested Treader may try to reproduce, as quickly 
as possible, the symbols used in the simple task, 
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call indicated that significantly (p < .001) 
more simple symbols were recalled than com- 
plex symbols, supporting the idea that the 
complex task did present subjects with a 
greater number of competing responses than 
the simple task. Additional evidence to sup- 
port the notion that the complex task was in 
fact more difficult for subjects than the sim- 
ple task may be inferred from the finding that 
recall of the complex task was disrupted by 
having another task succeed it, but recall of 
the simple task was unaffected by subsequent 
performance of a second task. Finally, a sepa- 
rate experiment was conducted at a later date 
to substantiate further the differential response 
competition of the two tasks. The tasks were 
presented as paired-associates learning tasks 
in which subjects wrote their responses to each 
number before the correct symbol appeared 
adjacent to that number in a memory drum. 
On the complex task subjects required signifi- 
cantly more trials to reach criterion (t= 
3.43; df=17; p<.01) and made signifi- 
cantly more errors (t = SOBA =17; P< 
01) than on the simple task. 

The failure to find a Dissonance X Task 
Difficulty interaction on symbol completion 
Suggests future modifications of the tasks em- 
Ployed as well as the time limits used. For 
instance, if the simple symbols were the roman 
numerals I, IT, III, IV, V, and VI, the sub- 
Jects might find them both easy to learn and 
easy to reproduce rapidly. Also, if some sub- 
Jects were on 30-second time limits, some on 
60-second time limits, and some on 90-second 
time limits or more, the hypothesized cross- 
Over effect derived from drive theory might 
be evaluated with greater sensitivity. 

For the recall data also there was a failure 
to obtain the hypothesized Dissonance X 
Task Difficulty interaction. One reason for 
this might have been that on the simple task 
all subjects in the dissonant condition, regard- 
less of order, were able to recall all six 
Symbols, resulting in a mean recall score of 
6.00. This suggests that the test for recall on 
the simple task was insensitive, providing a 


ceiling too low for adequate differentiation. It 
especially the symbols associated with 5 and 6. He 
will probably discover that these symbols take more 


time to draw than any of the symbols used in the 
complex task, 
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is not unreasonable to speculate that if the 
tasks consisted of more symbols a greater 
difference between the dissonant and conso- 
nant groups might have been obtained on the 
simple task than on the complex task, result- 
ing in the predicted Dissonance X Task Dif- 
ficulty interaction. 

Although future research is obviously re- 
quired to delineate further the dynamogenic 
effects of cognitive dissonance, the present 
investigation has demonstrated that the in- 
duction of cognitive dissonance enhances per- 
formance on a task which cannot be construed 
as dissonance reducing. In so demonstrating, 
this study has added validity to the concep- 
tualization of dissonance as a construct pos- 
sessing general drive properties. 
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ENERGIZING EFFECTS OF COGNITIVE DISSONANCE 
UPON DOMINANT AND SUBORDINATE RESPONSES 


NICKOLAS B. COTTRELL Asp DENNIS L. WACK? 


Kent State University 


Is it appropriate to call cognitive dissonance a motivational variable? An 
experiment was conducted to determine whether cognitive dissonance ener- 
Eizes response tendencies in the manner of more traditional motivational 
variables. 15 university students committed themselves, without adequate justi- 
fication, to perform a pseudorecognition task. 15 other students had adequate 
reason for performing the task. The task served to place previously estab- 
lished verbal habits in competition with each other. The results confirmed the 
hypothesis that cognitive dissonance enhances the emission of responses gov- 
erned by strong habits at the expense of responses governed by weaker habits. 


Festinger’s (1957) theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance has inspired a great deal of signifi- 
Cant research. Yet some psychologists feel 
that dissonance theory is isolated and discon- 
nected from the rest of psychology. In their 
recent review of work on motivation, Cofer 
and Appley (1964) remarked, “Dissonance 
theory (and its research) needs more anchor- 
ing in the concepts of prior work than it has 
had to date [p. 798].” 

Festinger defined dissonance as a motiva- 
tional tension state with behavioral Conse- 
quences identical to those of the homeostatic 
drives. 


In place of “dissonance” one can substitute other 
notions similar in nature, such as “hunger,” “frus- 
tration,” or “disequilibrium,” and the hypothesis 
would still make perfectly good sense [ Festinger, 
1957, p. 3]. 


Just as hunger is motivating, cognitive dissonance 
is motivating [Festinger, 1958, p. 70]. 


Many psychologists agree with Berlyne’s 
(1964) statement, 


++. to attack motivational Problems méans to seek 
factors that govern the Organism’s degree of alert- 
ness and activation, that bias the Organism toward 
certain forms of behavior, and that determine what 
events will provide reinforcement for learning proc- 
esses and how effectively [p. 448]. 


Although dissonance is defined as a motiva- 
tional state, nearly all of the , dissonance 


1This research Was supported by Grant GS-1016 
from the National Science Foundation. 
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research has been concerned with demonstrat- 
ing that dissonance biases the organism to- 
ward forms of behavior which reduce disso- 
nance. There has been little work explicitly 
concerned with the activating effects of cog- 
nitive dissonance, and this deficiency is prob- 
ably in large part responsible for the apparent 
disconnectedness of dissonance theory and re- 
search from the rest of Psychology. Many psy- 
chologists feel that the energizing of responses 
is the most distinctive characteristic of moti- 
vVational variables. 

This feature of motivation. receives partic- 
ular emphasis in Spence-Hull theory (Brown, 
1961; Spence, 1956, 1958). According to this 
View, motivational arousal energizes response 
tendencies regardless of whether these re- 
Sponses are instrumental to need satisfaction. 
Habit strength, rather than the instrumental 
Value of the habit, determines which responses 
are enhanced by motivational arousal. The 
theory posits a multiplicative relationship be- 
tween the drive and habit factors. When there 
is a hierarchy of competing responses, motiva- 
tional arousal enhances the emission of re- 
Sponses governed by strong habits at the ex- 
Pense of responses governed by weaker habits. 

To clarify the Conceptual status of cogni- 
tive dissonance, the present study examined 
the assumption that the arousal of cognitive 
dissonance has energizing effects upon human 
Performance similar to those ascribed to gen- 
eralized drive (D) in Spence-Hull theory. 

The present study used the insufficient 
justification Paradigm and observed the effects 
Of dissonance Upon performance on a task 
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shown by previous research (Zajonc & Nieu- 
wenhuyse, 1964) to be sensitive to the ener- 
gizing effects of drive. The present study 
tested the hypothesis that cognitive disso- 
nance enhances the emission of responses gov- 
erned by strong habits at the expense of re- 
sponses governed by weaker habits. 

While previous research (Brehm & Cohen, 
1962) has shown that dissonance is aroused 
if a person voluntarily performs a task when 
there is little justification for doing so, only 
recently have the effects of insufficient justifi- 
cation upon task performance been investi- 
gated. Weick (1964) found that persons who 
voluntarily performed a task for reduced re- 
wards evaluated the task highly, expended a 
great deal of effort, and performed success- 
fully on the task. According to Weick, suc- 
cessful task performance aids in dissonance 
reduction by providing behavioral cognitive 
elements to support the enhanced evaluation 
of the task. 

Subsequent studies of justification and pro- 
ductivity give some support to the assumption 
governing the present study by suggesting that 
changes in productivity are due in part to the 
energizing effects of dissonance. Ferdinand 
(1965) and others (see Weick, 1966, for a 
summary) found that voluntary participation 
for reduced rewards improved performance 
but did not increase liking for the task. These 
findings show that dissonance can act directly 
Upon task performance without the mediation 
of attitudes toward the task. One interpreta- 
tion of these findings is that performance im- 
Proved because dissonance enhanced the emis- 
sion of dominant task responses. This inter- 
bretation requires the assumption that the 
dominant task responses were the correct ones. 
Another interpretation, however, is possible. 
Perhaps, in some way that is not yet fully 
understood, successful task performance alone, 
Without the mediation of task attitudes, is a 
Means of reducing dissonance. 
is Fv assumption governing the present study 
ড় at cognitive dissonance energizes re- 
ত even when those responses are not in- 

Re to dissonance reduction. Since the 
Ms of the studies discussed above are 
hin mptive evidence that successful task per- 

is ance alone might be a means of reducing 

SOnance, the present study employed a sit- 
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uation in which the subject could not control 
the proficiency with which he performed the 
task. 


METHOD 
Overview of Procedure 


In the first stage of the experiment verbal habits 
of varying strengths were established. The disso- 
nance manipulation was next. Then the verbal habits 
were placed in competition and the frequency of 
emission for the various responses was observed. 


Task 
Stimulus Materials 


Seven-letter verbal stimuli were lettered on 4X 
6-inch cards in capital letters. The stimuli had a 
uniform length of 16.3 centimeters. The training 
stimuli were 10 of the three-syllable Turkish words 
used previously in recognition studies (Solomon & 
Postman, 1952; Zajonc & Nieuwenhuyse, 1964) . Black 
and white 2 X 2-inch slides and 4X 6-inch photos of 
the training stimuli were prepared. The stimuli for 
the pseudorecognition trials were nonsense words. 
Black and white 2X 2-inch slides were made of 
the pseudorecognition stimuli. 


Training 

During training, verbal habits of varying strengths 
were established by manipulating the number of 
times different words were exposed. Five training 
frequencies were employed: 1, 2, 5, 10, 25. The 10 
Turkish words were divided into five pairs. For each 
subject, one of the pairs was assigned to each of 
the training frequencies. Throughout the experiment 
the word pairs were rotated through the training 
frequencies in a 5X 5 Latin square so that each pair 
occurred an equal number of times at each training 
frequency. 

For each subject a deck of 86 photos was prepared 
consisting of 50 photos for the two 25-frequency 
words, 20 photos for the two 10-frequency words, 
10 photos for the two 5-frequency words, 4 photos 
for the two 2-frequency words and 2 photos for the 
two 1l-frequency words. Training was described to 
the subject. as a study of how people pronounce 
foreign words. The photos were shuffled and exposed 
to the subject one by one. On each exposure the 
experimenter displayed the photo and read the word 
aloud. Then the subject pronounced the word once. 
The subject's pronunciation was neither reinforced 
nor corrected. The words were presented at a rate 
of one every 4 seconds, and training took about 5 


minutes. 


Pseudorecognition Task 


This phase was described to the subject as an 
experiment on subliminal perception. The subject 
was told that the foreign words he had seen earlier 
would be presented one at a time and he was to call 
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out the word presented. He was told that the speed 
of presentation would vary from trial to trial and 
that sometimes the word would be quite difficult to 
identify, and on those trials he was to make his best 
Euess. 

The stimuli were presented tachistoscopically on a 
screen 5 feet from the subject in four blocks of 53 
trials-each. Tf a subject failed to respond within 15 
seconds, the experimenter urged him to make a re- 
sponse and did not show the next slide until he 
did so. It took about 40 minutes to complete the 
four trial blocks. 

Each trial block consisted of 10 recognition trials 
and 43 pseudorecognition trials. The recognition 
trials of each block consisted of single presentations 
of each of the 10 training words. They were ex- 
posed with a medium diaphragm opening and a 
shutter speed of .2 second. Pretesting had shown 
that these settings produced 85% correct recognition. 
A random-number table was used to determine the 
location of the recognition trials within a block and 
the training frequency of the stimulus shown on a 
particular recognition trial. A different? schedule 
Was prepared for each trial block. These schedules 
were held constant for all subjects, but since the 
training words were rotated through the training 
frequencies, the subjects differed with regard to the 
order in which the training words were presented on 
the recognition trials. 

On the pseudorecognition trials nonsense words 
were presented at .01 second with a medium dia- 
phragm opening. In pretests of these settings subjects 
reported seeing something wordlike, but they were 
unable to identify words and could not discriminate 
nonsense words from training words. 

The subject’s responses were recorded phonetically. 
The response was accepted if it matched a training 
word in two of its syllables. On the few occasions 
that the experimenter could not classify a response 
2s one of the training words, the subject was told 
that this was not one of the foreign words he had 
learned and he was asked to make another guess. 
Subjects were excluded from the sample if their 
responses on the first block of trials indicated they 
had not learned at least two of the training words. 


Dependent Variable 
The dependent variable Was the number of times 


Words of each training frequency were emitted on 
the pseudorecognition trials. Th 
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Experimental Conditions 
High-Dissonance Condition 


The high-dissonance subjects participated in the 
experiment with little justification for doing so. 
Justification for participation was minimized by 
telling the subject that he could not get experimental 
points by participating in this experiment. At Kent 
State University, students in the introductory psy- 
chology course are required to win 6 experimental 
points. They are awarded 1 point for each 3 hour of 
experimental participation. The subjects in the pres- 
ent study had signed up for “Experiment IIIL-C” 
Which was listed as lasting 14 hours and affording 3 
points of experimental credit. 

The procedure for denying points was similar to 
one used previously (Weick, 1964). The experimenter 
Presented the subject a letter he had allegedly re- 
ceived from a committee of the psychology depart- 


ment. After the training phase the experimenter said 
to the subject: 


Before we start the second experiment there is 
something I suppose I should tell you. Last week 
I got this letter from Dr. H__ of the psych. de- 
partment. I probably should have told you about 
it, but T've been so busy that I just didn’t get 
around to it. Why don'tt I just read it to you so 
Youll know what it’s all about. 


The experimenter then read 


aloud the following let- 
ter: 


May 18, 1966 
Dr. Dennis L. Wack 


Department of Educational Research 
Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 

Dear Dr. Wack: 


It has come to our attention that you have been 
using 162 students in Experiment ITII-C, and have 
been giving them points despite our letter to you 
of May 2 indicating that you would not be per- 
mitted to do so. I have conferred with Dr. Bf 
and Dr. G__, and they assured me that only 
members of the Psychology Department and their 
Students are permitted to recruit subjects from 


162 by offering points. 


Since you are affiliated 


fl with the Department of 
Educational Rese: 


Arch, have had no experience in 
Psychology, and are doing research that from a 
Psychological Point of view is not particularly 
meaningful, you do not qualify to give experi- 
mental points. As of this date we are cancelling 
any points given for Experiment III-C. You will 
be permitted to set out sign-up folders in the 
Psychology Department, but you must clearly 
indicate to the students that they cannot ear 

points by Participating in Experiment III-C. 
I trust that we have made our position clear. 
€ Yecognized that 162 students are peo- 


8 These individuals Were conducting the introduc- 
tory Psychology classes. 
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ple, not “guinea pigs” to be used indiscriminately 
for any study requiring human subjects. I can 
understand your wish to have subjects appear for 
your experiment. However, I would strongly ad- 
vise that you continue it by obtaining subjects 
through the standard channels available to mem- 
bers of your department. 


Sincerely, 
fl Hees! : 5: - Mes 
Chairman, Committee on 
Research 
Department of Psychology 
EEA Be 
5 pull C Heoed 


After he had read the letter, the experimenter 
asked the subject to participate for no points with 
the following remarks: 

eo 


Here it is if you want to look at it. [Experimenter 
hands the letter to the subject.] Obviously I can’t 
force you to stay. I suppose you could leave if 
you have to—undoubtedly there are other things 
you have to do at this hour—nevertheless, we 
could use your time. Besides it would be con- 
venient for me if you would stay. How about it, 
shall we go ahead? 


Tf the subject chose to stay, the experimenter 
administered the pseudorecognition instructions and 
task. The pseudorecognition task was not mentioned 
to the subject unless he chose to stay. The dissonance 
manipulation took about 7 minutes. 


Low-Dissonance Condition 


To control for recency of training and interfer- 
ence, the low-dissonance subjects were detained 7 
Minutes after training before receiving the instruc- 
tions for the pseudorecognition task. The experi- 
menter described the delay as a second experiment. 
He read aloud a passage from a history of the state 
of California. This passage was the same length as 
the letter read to the high-dissonance subjects. After 
€ read the passage, the experimenter gave it to the 
subject and asked him to underline the topic sen- 
tence in each paragraph. 


Questionnaire and End of Session 


es the pseudorecognition task a questionnaire 
he Heed the subject's attitudes toward the task 
ad his performance on it. The high-disso- 
tn Subjects were, in addition, interviewed to de- 
Hn Whether they had been suspicious of the 
RG ation and if they had felt free to leave upon 
RC they could not get points for participating. 
clude 5 high-dissonance subjects the session con- 
ৰ with debriefing in which they were informed 
চা) € purpose of the experiment, awarded points, 
Pledged to Secrecy. 


Subjects and Design 


ogy Gu biects were 43 male introductory psychol- 
dents at Kent State University. There were 
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15 subjects in the high-dissonance condition. When 
interviewed, they all reported that they were aware 
they would not get points if they stayed and that 
they had stayed of their own volition. Twenty sub- 
jects were run in this condition and five were lost to 
the experiment. One subject failed to learn the train- 
ing words, two chose to leave when they learned 
they would not get points, one was suspicious of the 
manipulation, and one was a member of a racial 
minority. There were 15 subjects in the low-disso- 
nance condition. Twenty-three subjects were run and 
three were lost for failing to learn the training words. 
Time prevented running five more experimental sub- 
jects, so the last five low-dissonance subjects were 
discarded to equalize Ns and simplify the statistical 
analysis. 

The Latin square counterbalancing word pairs and 
training frequencies was completed three times in 
each experimental condition. 


RESULTS 
Pseudorecognition Task 


Figure 1 presents the mean number of re- 
sponses of each training-frequency class 
emitted in the two dissonance conditions on 
the pseudorecognition trials. There were 15 
subjects in each condition and each subject 
contributed 172 responses (4 blocks of 43 
pseudorecognition trials). 

Figure 2 presents the mean number of re- 
sponses of each training-irequency class emit- 
ted in the two dissonance conditions on each 
block of pseudorecognition trials. The data of 
Figure 2 were submitted to a three-factor 
(dissonance, training frequency, and trial 
blocks) analysis of variance. Three effects 
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012 5 10 
TRAINING FREQUENCY 
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Fic. 1. Number of responses of different training- 
frequency classes emitted on the pseudorecognition 
trials, averaged over subjects and over trial blocks. 
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Fic. 2. Average number of responses of different 
training frequency classes emitted in separate blocks 
of pseudorecognition trials. bl) 


were significant. The main effect of training 
frequency is significant (2 <.001, F= 38.28, 
df = 4, 112). Analysis of the trend compo- 
nents * reveals that the linear component of 
the training-frequency effect is significant (p 
< .001, F = 99.46, df = 1, 28), and accounts 
for 95% of the variation between training- 
frequency classes. Response emission on the 
Ppseudorecognition trials is an increasing lin- 
ear function of training frequency. The slope 
of this function is .520. 

The hypothesis of the present study pre- 
dicts that dissonance enhances the emission 
of responses governed by strong habits at 
the expense of responses governed by weaker 
habits. Figure 1 shows that the results sup- 
port the hypothesis. Responses governed by 
the strongest habits were emitted more fre- 
quently in the high-dissonance condition than 
in the low-dissonance condition, and responses 
governed by weaker habits were emitted more 
frequently in the low-dissonance condition 
than in the high-dissonance condition. The sig- 
nificant (p< 025, F = 3.07, df= 4, 112) 
interaction between dissonance and training 
frequency attests to the reliability of these 
differences. The Major source Of the interac- 


*In accordance with Gaito and Turner’s (1963) 


lysis of trend components 
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tion between dissonance and training fre 
quency is the difference in linear trends be 
tween dissonance conditions. The linear com- 
ponent of the interaction accounted for 65% 
of the interaction sums of squares and is Sig- 
nificant (p < .05, F = 5.46, df = 1, 28). The 
slope of the response emission function is 
greater in the high-dissonance condition 
(.642) than in the low-dissonance condition 
(398). 

Failure of the three-factor interaction of 
dissonance, training frequency, and trial 
blocks to achieve significance (F <1) re 
Veals that the effects of dissonance upon re- 
sponse emission were similar on ai trial 
blocks. Figure 2 shows that on every trial 
block dissonance enhanced the emission of 
responses governed by strong habits at the 
expense of responses governed by Weaker 
habits. Table 1 shows that on every trial 
block the slope of the response emission func- 
tion in the high-dissonance condition was 
greater than the slope in the low-dissonance 
condition. 

Table 1 also shows that on successive trial 
blocks the slope of the response-emission func- 
tion for both dissonance conditions combined 
became less steep. This finding is reflected in 
the third significant effect of the analysis of 
Variance, a significant interaction (p< .001, 
E000 d=, 336) between training 
frequency and trial blocks. & 

To summarize the results, response emis- 
sion on the Pseudorecognition trials is an in- 
creasing linear function of training frequency, 


TABLE 1 


SLOPE OF Function RELATING RESPONSE EMISSION TO 
TRAINING FREQUENCY FOR BOTH DISSONANCE 
CONDITIONS SEPARATELY AND COMBINED 
ON SEPARATE AND COMBINED TRIAL 


BLocks 
ORE High Low 
Trials nance disso- C1807 1 BU E 
condi- nance nance 
tions (bz 2) 
Block I 774 900 648 252 
Block If 481 ‘672 289 | 383 
Block II 479 531 427 ti 
Block IV 343 463 £225. 20 
Responses aver- 520 642 398 24 


aged over all 
locks 


Note.— There wer 


i থে aa 5e 
ল € 15 subjects in each condition. Respon: 
frequencies Were ave 


‘raged over subjects. 


ENERGIZING EFFECTS OF DISSONANCE 


and the slope of the response-emission func- 
tion declines over successive trial blocks. As 
predicted, dissonance enhances the emission 
of dominant responses at the expense of sub- 
ordinate responses. 


Evaluation 0f the Task and Own Performance 


The dissonance conditions did not produce 
differential liking for the pseudorecognition 
task (subliminal perception study). The con- 
ditions did not differ by t test in mean re- 
sponse to the following items: “Compared 
with other experiments, how interesting was 
the final study on subliminal perception?” 
and “Experiments like the subliminal percep- 
tion study should be more frequent in psy- 
chology.” 

With one exception, the subjects in the two 
conditions did not differ in their perceptions 
and evaluations of their performance on the 
pseudorecognition task. The conditions did 
not differ by t test in mean response to five 
items: perception of own accuracy of recog- 
nition, perception of effort expended, report 
of how hard they tried to recognize the words, 
report of feeling bothered when failing to 
identify a word, and expected accuracy of 
recognition if they were to do the task again. 
The dissonance manipulation produced a dif- 
ference Which approaches the conventional 
Significance level on one item: “During the 
Subliminal perception study, how important 
Was it to you that you identify the words cor- 
rectly?” The high-dissonance subjects indi- 
cated that it was less important to them to 
identify the words correctly than did the low- 
Lee subjects (t = 1.714, df = 27, P< 


DIscuUssION 


ee results of the present study support 
S View that cognitive dissonance has non- 
Ee energizing effects upon human per- 
ab Mance. On the pseudorecognition trials 
ee dissonance enhanced the emission of 
nate At responses at the expense of subordi- 
ES Since correct recognition was 
5 Er € on these trials, these findings were 
in Manifestation of dissonance reduction 
Le increased productivity. 

না en Elzing effects of dissonance were 

companied by any differences in the 
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subjects’ attitudes toward the task and to- 
ward their performance. Thus the results of 
the present study, like those of Ferdinand 
(1964) and others cited above, did not show 
the evaluative task-enhancement process de- 
scribed by Weick (1964). These findings sup- 
port the view that a discrepant commitment 
to perform a task need not produce task en- 
hancement, and that task enhancement is not 
required for a discrepant commitment to af- 
fect a person’s task behavior. 

On one attitude measure, however, the dif- 
ference between dissonance conditions ap- 
proached the conventional significance level. 
The high-dissonance subjects attached less 
importance to correctly identifying the words 
on the pseudorecognition task than did the 
low-dissonance subjects. This nearly signifi- 
cant finding may indicate that efforts to re- 
duce dissonance centered on psychologically 
revoking the commitment to participate, and 
would then permit an alternative interpreta- 
tion of the response emission results. Rather 
than demonstrating the nonspecific energizing 
effects of dissonance, these findings may have 
resulted from the high-dissonance subjects’ 
performing the task in a careless and perfunc- 
tory fashion in order to provide behavioral 
support for their view of the task as unim- 
portant. There is little support for this in- 
terpretation, however. Careless and perfunc- 
tory responding on the pseudorecognition task 
would be characterized by inaccurate respond- 
ing on the 40 trials on which the training 
stimuli were presented supraliminally and by 
rapid completion of the task. The dissonance 
conditions did not differ by t test either in 
the mean number of correct recognitions of 
the training stimuli or in the mean number of 
minutes to complete the task. 

The slope of the response-emission function 
declined over successive blocks of trials in 
both conditions. The same result was 0b- 
tained in another study using the pseudo- 
recognition task (Zajonc & Sales, 1965). The 
decline results from the exposure of each of 
the 10 training stimuli once during every 
trial block.’ The subjects recognized these 
stimuli about 80% of the time (75.2% in the 
high-dissonance condition and 82.7% in the 
low-dissonance condition). The subjects were 
thereby reminded of all of the training words 
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and could use them as guesses on the pseudo- 
recognition trials. This procedure was espe- 
cially helpful to responses assigned a low 
frequency in training, since they were most 
readily forgotten. As a consequence of seeing 
these low-frequency words, the number of 
times they were used as guesses increased. 
Since each subject had a constant number of 
trials, an increase in the use of low-frequency 
Words as guesses would necessarily reduce the 
number of times the high-frequency words 
Were used. Thus the slope of the response- 
emission function was lowered and its origin 
increased. 

Numerous demonstrations that cognitive 
dissonance biases individuals toward behav- 
iors which reduce or avoid dissonance do not 
permit the conclusion that cognitive disso- 
nance is a motivational variable. df there is 
scientific utility in attempting to integrate 
dissonance theory and research with the rest 
of psychology, then research on the energizing 
effects of dissonance must continue. Another 
question awaits investigation. Is the reduc- 
tion of cognitive dissonance reinforcing in that 
it forms and strengthens habits? 

Attention to the energizing effects of disso- 
nance may enable more specific predictions 
Concerning which mode of dissonance reduc- 
tion is employed in a Particular situation. 
Potentially effective dissonance-reduction 
modes may be used seldom because the ap- 
propriate habits are weak relative to other 
habits activated by the situation and because 
Cognitive dissonance decreases the probabil- 
ity of dissonance-reducing responses by en- 
hancing the emission of the dominant re- 
sponses. 
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BARGAINING, EXPECTATIONS, AND THE PREFERENCE 


FOR EQUALITY OVER EQUITY: 


WILLIAM R. MORGAN aAxp JACK SAWYER 
University of Chicago 


When, as frequently occurs in interaction between 2 persons, the possible 
rewards for one exceed those for the other, it might be expected that the out- 
comes they actually achieve would reflect this disparity. Surprisingly, how- 
ever, between boys who are classmates this tended not to be true. Instead, 
strict equality was highly preferred—and at least as much so between those 
who were not friends as between those who were. An important part of 
resolving conflict lies in determining just what the other expects. Such informa- 
tion, as this experiment shows, facilitates, for both friends and nonifriends, 
the resolution of conflict—but in different ways. Friends, though they prefer 
equality, will accept inequality when one thinks the other might want it; for 
them, information, by reducing such well-intentioned misunderstanding, in- 
creases equal outcomes. Nonfriends appear less willing to accept anything but 
equality and reach it as surely with or without information; but knowing 


what the other expects lets them come to agreement in just ¥ of the time. 
Ll 


Any interaction where what one person 
most prefers differs from what the other most 
prefers presents a conflict of interest: both 
cannot get exactly what they want. Among 
the responses to such conflict are dominance, 
submission, and withdrawal; but another ap- 
proach to resolving conflict—particularly 
promising for the long-term welfare of both 
Pparties—is mutual accommodation, a process 
that is represented by explicit or implicit bar- 
gaining. 

In bargaining, the object is to agree upon 
actions that produce a mutually acceptable 
outcome. In seeking an acceptable outcome, 
It is easy to discard from consideration out- 
Comes that give either party less than he 
could get by himself, acting independently, 
as well as outcomes that neither person favors. 
But this cooperative process leads inevitably 
to a set of outcomes where interests are ex- 
actly opposed: the better an outcome is for 
You, the worse it is for the other. It is among 
this set of outcomes that bargaining occurs— 
and usually there is no single outcome that 
Appeals to both parties as the obvious solu- 


tb ঠ This article is based upon research conducted by 
ie Senior author for his AB honors thesis at the 
HAS of Chicago, June 1965. Support was pro- 
M ed by United States Public Health Service Grant 
Tg 05350, “Experiments in the Resolution of 

erpersonal Conflict”? The authors are grateful to 
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tion. In the general bargaining situation there 
are several outcomes, rarely symmetrical be- 
tween the two persons, and outcomes are 
reached by joint agreement rather than by 
independent choice, 

Reaching agreement means identifying a 
mutually acceptable outcome. What is ac- 
ceptable, however, depends upon the expecta- 
tions each person has. But at the onset of 
interaction, your estimate of what the other 
expects is usually imprecise, and so expecta- 
tions usually change over the course of inter- 
action. Starting from these imperfectly known 
expectations, the process of reaching agree- 
ment can be characterized as essentially a 
mutual adjusting of expectations (Harsanyi, 
1962; Iklé & Leites, 1962); agreement comes 
when your expectations and those of the 
other are congruent. 

Often this adjusting process involves many 
offers and counteroffers, as each person tries 
to learn, and possibly modify, the other’s 
expectations. For example, in bargaining over 
how much to pay for a used car (where, as in 
social interaction more generally, intrinsic 
values are often difficult to assess), what you 
most need to know is just how little the seller 
will take (and likewise, what he needs to 
know is just how much you will give). Thus, 
a key to successful bargaining in such situa- 
tions, as Kelley (1966) suggests, lies in find- 
ing out the other’s expectations while con- 
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bargaining process that must be solved be- 
fore an outcome is reached, then one would 
expect to find 
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Hypothesis 1: Knowing what the other ex- 
pects twill shorten the duration of bargaining. 
Initial ignorance of the other's expectations 
not only calls for time to explore them, but 
also means they may never be fully known 
knowledge of expectations 
the outcome as well as the 
In general, more information should 
an outcome that more fully reflects 
strengths and desires of the two persons, 
hence one that is more stable. 
Since 


fi 


the 

and 

eventually focuses may be ordered so that the 
more one person gets, the less the other gets, 
there are just two directions in which infor- 
mation can move the outcome. The two Hira 
tions may be identified by two prominent out- 
comes the ordered set: toward equal- 
ity, where the two get absolutely the same 
amount, and toward equity, where the two get 


the stronger position gets more). (In the spe- 
cial—but most frequently investigated—case 
of Symmetry between two persons, 
equity and equality coincide; the present re- 
search, by employing an asymmetric situa- 
tion, permits distinguishing these rather dif- 
ferent outcomes.) 

Game theory (Nash, 1950, 1953) specifies 
the “equitable” outcome, which Harsanyi 
(1961) reasoned rational bargainers having 
full information should always reach. Thus, 
when the strengths and desires of the two per- 
Sons tend to make them rational bargainers in 
the game-theory sense, information should 
promote the equitable outcome. Such a condi- 
tion is represented in this experiment by two 
persons who are not friends (presumably 
leaving each, like the buyer and seller in the 
used-car transaction, free to pursue his own 
immediate interest), with the stronger position 
of one legitimated by higher status. 

The opposite condition is represented by 
two persons who are friends, with the stronger 
bargaining position of one not legitimated by 
higher status. Such parties conform less to 
the model Of rational bargainers seeking only 
their immediate self-interest; here the effect 
of information should be to move the outcome 
toward that more natural for friends—strict 
equality. Thus, whether knowing what the 


ite 


Mther expects moves the outcome toward 
equality or toward equity should depend on 
the relation that exists between the two per- 
\ fo03: hence, 
Hypothesis 2a: Knowing what the other 
exfects will promote equal outcomes between 
and 


Hypothesis 2b: Knowing what the other 
exfects will promote equitable outcomes 
between nonfriends. 


MEtTHop 
Subjects 


The $6 subjects were fifth- and sixth-grade boys 
Ent te nee of 10 and 12. Subjects of this age 
were to help assure that they would be 
Mrongly motivated by the reward itself. Fi boy 
Who receives a weekly allowance of $0¢ or 
two-thirds of these do), the chance to win 
Weeks’ allowance in a few minutes 
more than does a chance at the same $1.50 to a 
college student. (Girls were not used because pre- 
trials suggested that they were less strongly and 
Salformly motivated by the monetary reward itself.) 


The Bargaining Situation 


Two boys faced cach other across a Bargaining 
Board (Figure 1), where each had in front of him 


Successively from none at one end to six 

At the other end. For the other boy, the pockets 

tontained from zero to six quarters—but in exactly 

the reverse order. The two boys sought to agree, 

through offers, counteroffers, and discussion, on one 

} Seven pairs of directly opposite তপক 
ij Kot 


from the pocket on his side; if they failed to reach 
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Fic. 1. The Bargaining Board, with quarters on the near side and nickels on the far side. (In 


Practice, the words in this’ figure do not appear on the board—only the coins themselves.) 
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sat on the side with higher payoffs; 
he always sat on the side with lower 


a priori relation between friends 
and that between nonfriends more 
relations in practice tend to be. 
supplements, in a consistent 
seat-mate preferences, and helps 
for possible weaknesses in that single 
measure. It promotes the function these two groups 
Play in this experiment: not to compare their re- 
sponses themselves, but to provide groups for which, 
2s hypothesized, the effect of information differs.z 


2]t would have been possible, of course, to have 
two more groups: pairs of friends where the boy 
with higher grades sat on the side with higher pay- 
offs, and pairs of nonfriends where the boy with 
lower Erades sat on the side 


ni: 
[Ee 
li! : 


are completely confounded. Their separate identifi- 
cation, however, was sacrificed to’ provide greater 
efficiency in exploring the hypotheses of major con- 
cern. For this, it does not matter that the two 
groups of subjects differ on more than a single 
characteristic, but the two groups should be dis- 
tinct. The two other potential groups, where equal- 
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To the boys, assignment to a side of the board 
(placed between them after they were seated) was 
apparently indiscriminate; it was not the purpose, 
among nonfriends, to tell the boy on the high side 
he was there because of better grades, but rather to 
five him a way, if he chose, to legitimize his better 
position. To this end, the experimenter, before bar- 
gaining started, read aloud the answers of both boys 
to a few background questions they had just com- 
pleted; after reading both responses to a question 
about their most recent grade report, he casually 
commented that boys with high grades usually do 
well in this game. Thus for nonfriends, but not for 
friends, it was possible to legitimize the differences in 
payoffs by differences in grades. As it turned out, 
however, grades were almost never mentioned, 
either in bargaining, or in postinterviews. 


Information Versus No Information 


‘The experimental treatment, administered to a 
random balf of the pairs in each of the two groups, 
was the giving or withholding of information about 
what the other expected. Expectations were solicited, 
in all pairs, by a questionnaire administered (in 
such a way that neither boy could see the other's 
answers) just after instructions were given and 
before bargaining started. On it, each boy answered 
three questions: “What do you think is the most 
you could win, if you tried hard?” “What do you 
think is the most he could win, if he tried hard?” 
“What do you think is the lowest amount you might 
win?” ‘The crucial questions were the first and third 
(the second was asked mainly to facilitate answering 
the third). These two questions provided upper and 
lower limits for each boy’s expectations and estab- 
lished for each an interval similar to what IkIlé and 
Leites (1962) called the bargaining range. In the 
information condition, the experimenter read aloud 
the answers to these two questions; in addition, so 
this information would appear before the boys 
throughout their bargaining, he placed bold-lettered 
“most” and “least” markers on the pockets 50 
chosen by each. Then the experimenter simply told 
the boys they could start. 


RESULTS 


« The two persons in a pair typically made 
initial offers that were inconsistent; the aver- 


ity and friendship are mismatched, are both less 
natural and less distinct from each other. For both 
of them, the effect of knowing what the other ex- 
pects should lie between the effect for the two 
groups used, and so provide little added distinction. 
Hence more information would be produced by us- 
ing added subjects to double the size of the two 
more distinct groups than to provide two added, 
intermediate groups. Thus the strategic decision to 
confound friendship pairing and assignment to 2 
side of the board produces a design that, for any 
given number of subjects, appears more efficient in 
investigating the.hypotheses in question. 


MOST 
FOR 
OTHER 


LEAST 
FOR 
SELF 


age disparity was 3.3 pockets on the Bargain- 
ing Board, where the maximum disparity is 6. 
Then they alternatively made successive of- 
fers, as quickly or as slowly as they liked, 
Until they reached agreement. (One pair, af- 
fer 30 minutes, was told their time was up, 
and immediately came to agreement.) 
«In the process of bargaining, subjects usu- 
ally made brief comments to one another, 
Such as “This is the fair one, we both get the 
Same,” or “Take this one, it’s better than 
« Nothing.” The number of offers required for 
«agreement averaged 17, but ranged from 2 to 
46. The duration of bargaining averaged 9 
Minutes, and ranged from 1 minute to 30. 
Duration correlated .82 with the number of 
Offers, and appears to be a somewhat more 
Standard and central measure to analyze; it 
Probably reflects better the difficulty of reach- 
agreement, since the rate of offers seems 
to be in part a function of personality style. 
The outcomes eventually reached tended 
Strongly toward strict equality: 18 of the 28 
Pairs settled for 25¢ each; of the other 10 
Palrs, 3 settled at the maximum sum, 1 at 
equity, and 6 half-way between equity and 
equality. Both outcome and duration were 
affected (as later described) by knowing 
What the other expects, and in addition the 
&xpectations themselves—known or not—also 
elated to both outcome and duration. 


Expectations, Duration, and Outcome 


Figure 2 shows, in its top half, how much 
Money the 28 boys who played for nickels 
Eee On the average, as the most they 
Could get, the Jeast they could get, and the 
“9st the other could get. The bottom half 
“OWs the average expectations of the 28 boys 
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Fic. 2. Average expectations of 28 boys playing for nickels (shown above the payoff scale) and 
of 28 boys playing for quarters (shown below the payoff scale). 


who played for quarters. The expectations 
appear generally plausible, and the average 
estimate of the most the other might get 
agrees closely with the average the other ac- 
tually reported as the most he himself ex- 
pected («hough in individual pairs, of course, 
larger disparities occurred). There appears to 
have been an optimistic bias, however, be- 
tween what the boy playing for quarters esti- 
mated was the least he might get (33¢), and 
the amount (16¢) implied by his estimate of 
the most the other could get. 

The major significance of these various ex- 
pectations is in their overlap, which is consid- 
erable, and in their means, which lie toward 
the end that favors the person on the low 
side. The most crucial expectation is the least 
each person will take, and the difference and 
average of these values for the two persons in 
a pair produce the measure of “pair overlap” 
and “pair average.” Means for both of these 
measures, over all 28 pairs, are also shown in 
Figure 2. 

Pair overlap is important because it de- 
termines the initial latitude two persons have 
to bargain; this latitude, as the shaded area 
of Figure 2 shows, averages almost half the 
entire range of outcomes. But this overlap 
varies considerably from pair to pair, and re- 
lates strongly to the length of time a pair 
requires to come to agreement. When there 
are initially no pockets both would accept, 
bargaining requires an average of 15 min- 
utes; when there is a single pocket, or just 
two, or thrée, bargaining averages only 4 min- 
utes; when there are four or more mutually 
acceptable pockets, bargaining averages 9 
minutes. Thus, bargaining is quickest when 
there is room, but barely room, for agree- 
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ment, and more choice means more time—but 
the most time results from having no mutual 
choice at all. (This curvilinearity is confirmed 
by an analysis of variance where, although 
the linear trend over the three levels of over- 
lap is insignificant, the quadratic effect is 
significant at .025.) 

The latitude that exists for bargaining also 
relates to how closely the outcome can be 
predicted from the expectations. In general, 
higher expectations lead to higher outcomes; 
the correlation between pair average and the 
outcome is .53 (pf < .01). But the accuracy 
of prediction varies with the amount of over- 
lap. When there are no more than three mu- 
tually agreeable pockets, most outcomes 
(seven out of nine) lie within one pocket of 
the average expectation; but when there are 
four or more mutually agreeable" pockets, 
most outcomes (13 out of 19) lie more than 
one pocket from the average. Thus the nar- 
rower range of acceptable outcomes makes the 
outcome more predictable (p= .028 by 
Fisher exact test, one-tailed). 

Altogether, then, expectations predict both 
duration and outcome of bargaining; thus, 
they help illuminate the experimental results 
that follow, by suggesting the process through 
which the causal effects operate. 


Effect of Information on Outcome 

As predicted (Hypothesis 2a), knowing 
what the other expects, when the other is a 
friend, substantially increased the number of 
equal outcomes. Without information, the 
mean outcome (Figure 3) approximated the 
game-theoretic solution; with information, it 
closely approached strict equality. The signifi- 
cance of this result was examined by analysis 
of variance, not of the overall effect of infor- 
mation, but of its simple effect (Winer, 1962, 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OUTCOME 


Source of variation af MS F 
Groups: Friends vs. nonfriends 1 |21.29 56 
Simple effect of information 

For friends 1 | 10.29 | 450+ 

Fort nonfriends j 29 | 13 
Error 24 2.29 

+p < .05. 
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Fic. 3. The effect of information on outcome. 


INFORMATION 


PP. 232-238) separately for friends and non- 
friends, since particular effects were sepa- 
rately hypothesized for the two groups. (Note 
that Hypotheses 2a and 2b are not merely 
what the Groups X Information interaction 
would test—that the effect of information 
differs for the two groups.) Rather, they spe- 
cifically hypothesize the direction of the effect 
for each group. The result of the analysis of 
variance shows the effect of information for 
friends to be significant at the .05 level. Be- 
tween nonfriends, however, information did 
not have the predicted effect (Hypothesis 
2b); instead—vwith or without information— 
strict equality proved unexpectedly attractive. 


Effect of Information on Duration 


The effect of information differs, as the sig- 
nificant interaction in Table 2 shows, for 
friends and for nonfriends. This was unex- 
pected—unlike the different effects of infor- 
mation on outcome, which were directly 
hypothesized. Nonetheless, the significant in- 
teraction leads to the same procedure: exami- 
nation of simple effects of information sepa- 
rately for the two groups. These effects, also 
presented in Table 2, simply represent a dif- 
ferent partitioning of the variance ascribed 
to Information and Information X Groups. 
Note that the mean squares (which equal the 
sums of squares, since df = 1) add to 511.78 
for both pairs of effects.3 


8 As a methodological check, these two analyses of 
Variance were both also computed with the depend- 
ent variable transformed by taking its square root. 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DURATION 


Source of variation af MS F 
Groups: Friends vs. nonfriends 1 1.75 | .02 
Information 1 | 132.89 | 1.64 
Information X Groups 1 | 378.89 | 4.67* 
Simple effect of information 

For friends 31.50 | 39 
For nonfriends 1 | 480.28 | 5.93*+*+ 
Error 24 81.05 
* < .05. 
+} <.025. 


The results show that, for friends, where 
information was found to affect outcome, it 
did not affect duration; but for nontfriends, 
knowing what the other expected drastically 
reduced the time required for agreement. 
Without information the bargaining—gen- 
erally lively and often heated— required an 
average of 15 minutes; with information, 
agreement came in an average of 3 minutes 
(Figure 4). 


DIscuUsSIOoN 
The Attractiveness of Equality 


Among boys of this age—tfriends or not— 
strict equality, it appears, is a highly attrac- 
tive outcome. Its attraction is strong enough 
that a boy with much better possibilities is 
Willing to forego them for the sake of equal- 
ty, and is expected to do so by the other. 
Effectively, these boys tended to define their 
Situation as much more nearly symmetrical 
than the formal structure the experimenter 
Imposed. Factors promoting symmetry over- 
Whelmed the experimental asymmetry that 
Save one boy the chance to win five times what 
the other could. Notably, symmetry proved 
Stronger than asymmetry even when the more 
favored boy had higher grades, and the two 
Were not friends. If a symmetrical outcome is 
attractive to both friends and nonfriends, the 


থে not only promoted homogeneity of error vati- 
also and normality of within-cell distributions, but 
Mae ded scales that probably correspond more 
Ree 2 Psychological magnitudes: the difference 
le en durations of 1 minute and 5 should appear 
25 EE the difference between 21 minutes and 
than € F values were generally somewhat higher 
great With the raw data, but the differences were not 
analy and so the more direct, untransformed 

Alyses are presented. 
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reason may lie in the relation these boys have 
in the larger setting. 

The prevalence of equal outcomes may be 
considered to result from either of two orien- 
tations, which Piaget (1965) distinguishes as 
stages in the development of the idea of jus- 
tice. The earlier orientation, which is said to 
characterize children of ages 8 to 1l1, is to 
look for equality only in exact identity. Be- 
ginning at about age 11 or 12, however, “the 
child no longer thinks of the equal rights of 
individuals except in relation to the particular 
situation of each [p. 317]”—that is, consid- 
erations of equity obtain. An orientation of 
equity, though, can still produce an equal out- 
come, if—as appears to have occurred in the 
present study—the “particular situation” of 
each is considered equivalent. 

Withirt the range of ages (10-12) in this 
research, preference for equality is uniformly 
strong. This indicates that even if, as Piaget 
found, considerations of equity do obtain, they 
also lead to an equal outcome. In turn, this 
implies that the asymmetry of the experi- 
mental situation is less important than the 
symmetry of the larger situation. Even con- 
sidering their unequal experimental positions, 
boys generally regarded equality as the fair 
outcome. Interpreted according to Homans 
(1961), this means that distributive justice 
calls for equal profits because the relevant 
investments of each (age, status, etc.) are 
perceived (despite the experimental group- 
ings) to be equal. In Adams’ (1963) termi- 
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Fic. 5. Utility to two persons of various monetary outcomes: (a) where utility is linear with money, and 
(b) where it is not. 


nology, equity calls for equal outcomes be- 
cause the inputs are perceived to be equal. 

The assumptions,of the game-theory solu- 
tion. The preponderance of strict equality has 
implications for the game-theoretic rationale 
(Nash, 1950, 1953) that specifies an"outcome 
(equity) proportional to the opportunities 
each possesses. Assuming that the utilities 
these amounts of money have for the sub- 
jects are not too disproportionate to their 
actual monetary values (a possibility explored 
later), then at least one of Nash’s four as- 
sumptions must not hold. The assumption 
most vulnerable here appears to be that of 
transformation invariance that the solution 
will not be changed when an order-preserving 
linear transformation is made of either per- 
Son’s utilities. 

This assumption implies that if the middle 
Pocket is the solution when both persons have 
nickels (or both have quarters), then multi- 
plying one person’s outcomes by 5 (or 500) 
should leave the solution still at the middle 
pocket. The assumption is Originally made 
because of the presumed Intractability of the 
problem game theorists call “interpersonal 
comparison of utilities.” There is, it is. as- 
serted, no good way to compare the value of 
$1 to one person with the value of $1 to an- 
other person. This lack necessitates some 
arbitrary assumption; Nash assumes that the 
range of alternative outcomes for one person 
(like 0—30¢) is equivalent to the range of 
alternative outcomes for the other (like 0- 
$1.50). From the present results, however, it 
appears likely that this assumption does not 
hold generally—a possibility Bishop (1963), 
in his theoretical analysis, has also raised. 
This assumption is further questioned by 


findings of another experiment* where bar- 
Lainers who know the values of the other 
person’s alternative rewards reach different 
outcomes (farther from the Nash solution) 
than those who do not. 

Instead of accepting an arbitrary assump- 
tion about utilities, one can try to measure 
them. Measures suggesting the value of money 
include a boy’s allowance, or a man’s income, 
or wealth, or how long he would work for $10. 
Preferences in experimental gambles (David- 
Son, Suppes, & Siegel, 1957) have been used 
to assess utility. Though clearly fallible, such 
measures may well reflect comparative utilities 
more closely than the present game-theoretic 
assumption. 

The utility of money. It is possible that the 
failure of the Nash solution to predict the 
attractiveness of strict equality lies not in 
the weakness of one of his four assumptions, 
but in differences between the face value of 
money and the utility persons place upon it. 
As Bernoulli (1738) pointed out, people gen- 
erally have a declining marginal utility for 
money: the second million is hardly ever 
worth quite as much as the first, and, for these 
boys, the second 25¢ may mean less than the 
first 25¢. This makes the intervals between 
pockets unequal and may cause the maximum 
product of the two utilities, which identified 
Nash’s solution, to fall on some pocket other 
than the middle one. 

Figure 5 illustrates how the Nash solution 
differs according to the relation between 
money and the utility placed upon it. The 
straight line depicts a relation where the util- 

+W. E. Groves & J. Sawyer. How information 


helps the underdog. Social Psychology Laboratory, 
University of Chicago, April 1967. 
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ity of money is strictly proportional to its 
actual value, and should approximate the 
shape of the utility curve, for these small 
amounts of money, among those of such rela- 
tive affluence as the readers of this journal. 
(The interval scales of utility (not money) 
comprising the ordinate and abscissa are arbi- 
trary in origin and unit, and have been fixed 
s0 that, for both persons, 0¢ has zero utility, 
and 25¢ has 25 units utility—the same for 
each.) 

For the linear utility curve, the hyperbola 
2y= 1,125, by being tangent at the (75¢, 
15¢) outcome, reflects that for no other out- 
come is the product of utilities as high. That 
same point would still have the maximum 
product if any transformation of the form x’ 
=a +b, where 0 < a < %, were made of 
either or both person’s utilities. 

It is possible, however, to construct an al- 
ternative, nonlinear utility curve where the 
maximum product occurs for the (25¢, 25¢) 
outcome—as the hyperbola xy = 625 tangent 
at that point of the alternative curve Shows. 
Still, as can be noted, to construct a utility 
Curve where no other outcome (particularly, 
506, 20¢) produced as high a product as 
(254, 25¢) required a very major departure 
from linearity— with utilities such that $1.50 
1S worth only half again more than 25¢. 

Yet many lesser departures from linearity 
—though themselves substantial—would not 
oe. the Nash solution from (75¢, 15¢). 
Consider, for example, a power function, x 
= %", such as Stevens (1962) has generally 
found, across a wide range of sense modali- 
ties, to relate sensation to physical magnitude. 

S transformation would leave the Nash 
[ion unchanged, since for any power— 
ee root, cube, tenth root, whatever—if 
> Hiv, where i is any other outcome, 
is ন ti"y™ > ymyim, where m > 0. Thus it 
at all clear that relatively simple, or- 
he crving transformations of a person’s 
Re ES Will alone account for the promi- 
hi of the equal outcome. The concept of 
TA Certainly relevant, but the transfor- 
Cat A money to utility may have to be 
ted so that the utility a person has for 
Ne Outcome is a function not only of 

a Ward, but of the reward of the other as 

‘AS in the consideration of vicarious 
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utility (Valavanis, 1958; Preston, 1961) or 
altruism (Sawyer, 1966). 


Bargaining Between Friends 


Of the four combinations of friendship and 
information, the only one in which there was 
a strong departure from the equal outcome 
Was, as Figure 3 shows, one involving friends, 
rather than nonfriends. This unexpected re- 
sult might at first be thought to represent the 
altruism that friends tend to show one an- 
other (Sawyer, 1966): the less-favored per- 
son could actually prefer to get a little less so 
that his friend would get a lot more. 

Such a preference, however, should hold 
whether the other’s expectations were known 
or not: an altruistic orientation prefers more 
for one’s friend even (or perhaps particularly) 
if he does aot insist upon it. Yet, when both 
persons knew the other’s expectations, they 
did not agree to let the person with the bet- 
ter possibilities profit from them, but instead 
strongly preferred a strict equality. Further, 
friends who lacked information and failed to 
reach equality generally expressed, in inter- 
views afterward, uneasiness with the outcome. 

This preference for equality, when expec- 
tations are known, suggests that in the ab- 
sence of information friends develop and act 
upon false expectations about the other’s 
preferences. Given the structure of the re- 
wards, it is usually rather obvious that the 
person on the low side would prefer equality 
which three-quarters of the time is his open- 
ing offer. It is not obvious, however, what the 
person on the high side wants, but the other 
may think he wants a lot, particularly since, 
three-quarters of the time when the more 
favored person opens the bidding, it is with 
an offer of $1.50. When the two are friends— 
a relation that means more than the reward 
from a single interaction—the less favored 
person is inclined to let the other have a lot, 
if he really seems to want it. Thus they are 
likely to reach an outcome that neither really 
prefers, in the kind of well-intentioned mis- 
understanding that friends are frequently 
prone to. ্ 

What information reveals, however, is that 
the favored friend does not want to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunity. The less favored 
person learns that the other in fact expects 
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less than he might be thought to. The overlap 
in the least amount expected is 50% greater 
for friends than for nonfriends—and this 
greater overlap permits the outcome, in the 
absence of information, to depart as it does 
from equality. 

Knowledge of what the other expects may 
of course be learned not only from formal 
statements at the onset of interaction, but 
also in its normal course over time. When 
formally presented information was lacking, 
the four of seven pairs of friends who didn’t 
reach equality bargained an average of only 
2 minutes. The three pairs who did reach 
equality, however, took an average of 13 min- 
utes, presumably finding out what the experi- 
menter didn’t tell them—that they preferred 
equality. 


Bargaining Between Nonfriends 


For nonfriends, equality appears to be more 
than merely the preference it is for friends, 
but closer to a requirement. Unlike friends, 
nonfriends tend to reach equality even when 
they don’t know what the other expects. What 
the lack of information means, though, is 
that much more time is required to reach 
agreement. Lacking specific information, it 
takes time to find out that only near equality 
is acceptable. 

When each knows what the other expects, 
however, the smaller overlap of expectations 
that nonfriends have is revealed, and need not 
be learned through actions. Disclosure thus 
Substitutes for the knowledge that otherwise 
would come through successive offer and 
counteroffer. Tf reaching agreement requires 
learning what the other will accept, then hav- 
ing this information should make bargaining 
easier, and so reduce the time. This should 
be true when—as seems more likely for non- 
friends—interaction is primarily instrumental, 
directed mainly toward the money reward. 
Between friends, however, where interaction 
itself is rewarding (Homans, 1950), the re- 
sults show no pressure to end the interaction 
as soon as the state of information permits. 

In fact, as Blau (1964) Suggests, too quick 

or too strict concern with reaching equal bal- 
ance in an interpersonal exchange appears to 
Characterize nonfriends more than friends. 
Friends should be willing to tolerate tempo- 
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rary imbalances, while nonfriends want to 
keep their relation on more of a businesslike 
basis. With nonfriends, relations are more 
formal, like a price system, and direct appeal 
to the norm of equality is more frequently 
made: the less favored person frequently 
argued that equality was the only fair out- 
come. Similarly, Thibaut and Faucheux 
(1965) indicated that the less powerful per- 
son should appeal to a norm of “fair sharing,” 
where such a norm serves, as earlier theorized 
(Thibaut & Kelley, 1959) as a substitute for 
the personal influence the weaker party lacks. 

The difference in bargaining between friends 
and nonfriends is again illustrated by the 
norm of equality. Though the norm operates 
for both groups, it must be invoked, with 
nonfriends, by the less favored person; with 
friends, however, the favored person actually 
appears to prefer equality more than the less 
favored person thinks he might. 

Everything considered, in bargaining be- 
tween boys who are classmates—friends or 
not— strict equality is highly attractive, and 
reaching it is facilitated by knowing what the 
other expects—but in different ways for the 
two groups: information lets friends approach 
more closely the equality they prefer; it lets 
nonjfriends approach more rapidly the equality 
they require. 
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NO PLAY: 
A MEANS OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION : 


RALPH R. MILLER 
Ruligers—The State University 


In an iterative, individualistically motivated Prisoner's Dilemma type game 
played for monetary reinforcers, a no-play option was found to significantly 
Increase the probability of resolving the conflict. By manipulating matrix 
values, 3 possible functions of the no-play option were factored out and ex- 
amined: withdrawal, initiation of a change in strategy, and threat and pun- 
ishment. Withdrawal was infrequently found to be the reason for a no-play 
choice. Threat and punishment were more often the explanation of the 
choice, but were ineffective in resolving the conflict. Initiation of change was 
frequently the motive for a no-play choice and was found to facilitate reso- 
lution. No sex differences in resolving the conflict were observed. 


A. W. Tucher’s Prisoner’s Dilemma (PD) 
Kame,* shown in Figure 1, has frequently 
been employed as a laboratory model in the 
study of interpersonal conflict. Underlying its 
use is the assumption of a close analogy to a 
large class of “naturally occurring” human 
conflicts arising from nonparallel individual 
interests. There are, however, several other 
classes of “naturally occurring” conflicts simi- 
lar in structure to the PD that have been 
excluded from consideration in PD discussions 
due to the occurrences of moves consisting of 
three or more possible choices.3 This study 
examined a modified PD situation in which a 
third choice with an automatic trial payoff 
(overriding any choice by the other player) 
Of zero-zero was available. Such a no-play, 
abstention, pass, etc., option may be consid- 
ered alternately as part of the natural environ- 
ment of the conflict or as a device added to 


1 This paper is based upon a master’s thesis sub- 
mitted at Rutgers University. The author is indebted 
to Jean Burton, William Pavlik, aad Siegfried 
Streufert for their helpful comments. The research 
was supported in part by a Grant-in-Aid of Re- 
search from the Society of Sigma Xi and in part by 
United States Public Health Service Grant SFI-MH 
311-02. 

2 The anecdote of the PD as well as an analysis 
and review of the typical PD situation created in the 
laboratory is readily available. For example, see 
Luce and Raifia (1957) or Rapoport (1965). 

SUsing the terminology of Luce and Raiffa 
(1957), a choice is the alternative chosen at a deci- 
sion point; a move is all the possible choices avail- 
able at a decision point; and a play is the total 

sequence of choices which comprise the game. 


an ordinary PD situation for the purpose of 
altering the probability of resolving the orig- 
inal conflict. 

The singularly most consistent finding of 
the unmodified PD (Wilson & Bixenstine, 
1961) is that most trials terminate with the 
mutually unsatisfactory conclusion, Element 
22, when the play is unitary or limitedly 
iterative (< 100). Deutsch (1958) has shown 
that the active cooperation necessary to re- 
solve the conflict can be largely obtained by 
allowing the players to communicate. He 
hypothesizes that communications mediate the 
establishment of trust. Deutsch (1958) also 
found that permitting continuous choice re- 
versal proved as effective an aid as direct 
verbal communications. The similarity of per- 


FIRST PLAYER 
COL. I COL,2 
(COOPERATE) (COMPETE) 


le 
(COOPERATE! 
SECOND 
PLAYER 
| 
(COMPETE) 


Fic. 1. Matrix for the unmodified Prisoner's Di- 
lemma. (The first player chooses a column and the 
second player chooses a row. The letter in the upper 
right or lower left hand corner of the determined 
matrix element represents the payoff to the first 
Or second player. The payoffs are subject to the con- 
straints: A=SE>B=F>C=G>D=H and B 
TF>A+H=D+E>C+G) 
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CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


mitted reversals to an iterative game implies 
that a series of moves may act as a communi- 
cations device, albeit a meager one. This same 
idea was suggested by Luce and Raiffa 
(1957), and Wilson and Bixenstine (1961). 
In many situations outside the laboratory, 
iterative play conflicts must be resolved with- 
out verbal communications for establishing 
trust due to the players’ mutual fear that any 
attempt at communications would weaken 
their own position. Frequently in these situa- 
tions, a third choice corresponding to a zero- 
zero payoff is available. Although such a no- 
play type of choice is often made when per- 
mitted. its availability in many situations is 
overlooked. 

A no-play choice can stem from three possi- 
ble motives. First, it may be simply an “easy 
Way out” of an Element 22 deadlock if Ele- 
ment 22 has a negative payoff. In this capac- 
ity, a no-play choice can be regarded as a 
withdrawal from the situation.* Secondly, if 
Element 22 has a positive payoff, a no-play 
Choice by a potentially cooperative-acting 
Player could punish and communicate a 
threat of future punishment to a competitive- 
acting player. Finally, a no-play choice might 
serve to communicate a desire to change 
strategies without threat to the other player 
Or risk of loss to the user. This function is 
simply an applied form of Deutsch’s “com- 
munication of trust” (1958; 1962), and could 
Motivate a no-play choice regardless of Ele- 
Ment 22 value. Switching from a competitive 
Strategy to a no-play strategy “‘says some- 
thing” to the other player, just as switching 
tom a competitive strategy to a cooperative 
strategy Would; only the former action avoids 
the risk of the latter choice. 

The present study manipulated the Ele- 
22 payoffs for the purpose of dis- 
nguishing the three possible functions of a 


4 
LR 2 here, withdrawal is a temporary condi- 
ৰ Ft necessarily must be ended or reaffirmed on 
sharpl trial. This lack of permanence contrasts 
takin, With the more complete withdrawal of 
ie my marbles and going home.” While the 
টফ ye of withdrawal concludes the conflict in 
be লা unsatisfactory manner, the former may 
ৰ oD ed to have a less disastrous influence on 
nently i conflict resolution in that it doesn’t perma 
Derm Ose communication channels. (The threat of 
Ament withdrawal is worthy of future study.) 
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no-play choice, withdrawal, threat, and initia- 
tion of change. For reasons already men- 
tioned, initiation of change was expected to 
aid in resolving the conflict. Withdrawal pre- 
sents an island of safety surrounded on both 
sides by risk; hence, it was expected to retard 
conflict resolution. This is consistent with a 
lack of communications being inherent in the 
withdrawal concept. Threat and punishment 
are known from both learning and conflict 
theory to be relatively ineffective in ex- 
tinguishing behavior when no alternative 
choice of equal incentive is available (Estes, 
1944; Schelling, 1960); hence, they were ex- 
pected to serve as weak aids in resolving the 
conflict. 

In addition to the no-play option availabil- 
ity and Element 22 value, a comparison be- 
tween sexés was made to minimize the possi- 
ble sources of within-groups error and to re- 
test the usual finding (e.g., Bixenstine, Pot- 
ash, & Wilson, 1963; Gallo, 1966) that sex is 
not a significant factor in PD type games. The 
sex differences reported by Rapoport and 
Chammah (1965), when compared to the 
numerous negative findings, appear to result 
from an enhancement of male cooperativity 
apparently produced by the unusually low 
payoff values. The present study used mod- 
erate payoffs of the order of 5.05 per trial. 

Wilson and Bixenstine (1961) also predi- 
cated that the communicative value of a 
third choice in a PD would aid in resolving 
the conflict, but failed to observe significant 
facilitation during free play. However, their 
third choice did not automatically produce a 
zero-zero payoff, for, if the other player made 
a cooperative choice, his payoff was of inter- 
mediate size in contrast to the zero payoff of 
the third choice player. This arrangement 
would discourage the use of the third choice 
by players who resent “giving something 
away for nothing,” but if used would also 
carry a more obvious request for cooperation 
to the other player. Another possible expla- 
nation of their negative finding lies in the 
positive payoff values of Element 22. This 
would both lessen the desire to resolve the 
conflict and would add some element of pun- 
ishment and threat to the communicative 
value of their third choice. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Design 


The subjects were 120 undergraduate volunteers 
from the introductory psychology classes of Rutgers 
University. Half of the subjects were females. The 
subjects were randomly paired by like sex, with care 
being taken that no subject knew the other member 
of the pair. Before the experimental session, the 
subjects knew only that the session would last about 
an hour and that they would have a chance to earn 
a small amount of money, the exact amount depend- 
ing on how they performed. 

A 2X 3X 2 factorial design was used correspond- 
ing to No-Play X Element 22 Value X Sex. The 60 
pairs of subjects were randomly divided into six 
Eroups, each consisting of five male and five female 
pairs. The matrices are illustrated in Figure 2. The 
values shown are the actual payoffs in cents. Di- 
rectly below the X matrices are the possible func- 
tions the no-play option could serve. 


Apparatus e 


The male and female pairs used different but simi- 
lar experimental rooms, each containing a room 
divider that prevented the subjects from seeing each 
other. Upon each subject's desk was an electronic 
apparatus, the top of which had a 3 X 3 matrix of 
red lights with both subjects’ payoff values for each 
light directly below the light. Subject A (B) had 
three red choice buttons, one just to the right of 
(below) each row (column). Both subjects also 
possessed a green ready light and a black question 
button. The playing equipment was wired to the 


MATRIX XI MATRIX X2 MATRIX X3 
WITHDRAWAL AND/ INITIATION OF THREAT AND/OR 
OR INITIATION OF 

ts CHANGE IER OF 


MATRIX CI 


MATRIX C2 " MATRIX C3 


Fic. 2. The six matrices. (The values shown are 
the actual payoffs in cents. Directly below the X 
matrices are the possible functions that the no-play 
option could serve.) 
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monitor in such a manner that the experimenter's 
turning on the ready light also unlocked the sub- 
jects’ choice buttons until one was pressed. The moni- 
tor stored the choice until the other subject made his 
and then turned on the appropriate payoff light for 
each subject until the ready signal was sent out 
again. The center row and center column of lights, 
as well as the middle of the three choice buttons, 
could be covered, thus converting the 3 X 3 matrix 
into a 2X 2 matrix. 


Procedure 


The subjects were assigned to different waiting 
rooms and were individually escorted into the 
experimental room without seeing each other. Talk- 
ing was prohibited and questions were to be written 
on the paper provided. Each subject was given a 
booklet consisting of the instructions, a test- on in- 
structions, the record form, and a questionnaire 
(postplay motivation test), respectively. As ques- 
tions arose, the experimenter read them silently and 
then immediately answered them aloud. Fifty-six 
of the 60 pairs did in fact have questions, all of 
which were answered by direct readings from the 
instructions. When both subjects had finished the 
test on instructions, the tests were corrected and any 
errors that occurred were reviewed until there was 
no doubt that both subjects fully understood the in- 
structions before the trials commenced. 

To prevent last-trial profit taking, the subjects 
were told in the instructions that there would be 
between 20 and 40 trials rather than the actual 
number of 25. A trial consisted of each subject en- 
tering on the record form his expectation of the 
choice of the other player, what he thought the 
other player expected him to Choose, his choice, and 
the reason for his choice in a brief sentence. A 
button was then pressed, and when both subjects 
had made their choice a payoff light went on for 15 
seconds, after which the ready signal returned for the 
next trial. While the payoff light was on, each sub- 
Ject entered his earnings and actual choice of the 
other player on the particular trial. The subjects 
Were all aware that the money was real and they 
Would keep whatever they earned plus the $1.50 
with which they started. 

“Care was taken to insure the most favorable con- 
ditions for the formation of an individualistic ori- 
entation. Separate waiting rooms prevented any in- 
teraction before the play. Notably, the subjects did 
not keep a record of the other player’s earnings to 
prevent competition being instilled by continual com- 
Parison as found by Gallo, Irwin and Avery (1966). 
The subjects were addressed as “subjects” rather 
than “players,” “experiment” replaced “game,” and 
“earnings” replaced “winnings.” The key phrase 
relevant to subject motivation in the instructions was 
“maximize your own earnings.” 


RESULTS AND DIscUssSIoN 


The results of this study are presented in 
three sections, each focusing upon a separate 
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measure of conflict resolution: the number of 
individual and pairs of cooperative choices, 
the individual and pair earnings, and pairs of 
cooperative choices by trial sequence. 


Number of Cooperative Choices 


The traditional dependent variable of the 
PD is the number of satisfactory conclusions, 
that is, Element 11 reached, because it is 
independent of the matrix values and hence 
allows comparison between the PD games us- 
ing different matrices without introducing 
artificial differences. An analysis of variance 
of Element 11 conclusions found the no-play 
option. to be significant (Fi,48=5.0, p< 
05). The value of Matrix Element 22, sex, 
and all interaction terms yielded Fs of less 
than unity. The significance of the no-play 
option reflects the difference between a mean 
of 7.1 Element 11 conclusions with the option 
(28.4%), and 3.3 without the option 
( 13.2%). This base rate of cooperative pairs 
1s somewhat lower than usual but not unique 
(e.g, Wilson & Bixenstine, 1961), and is 
probably a product of instructional set. Due 
to this base rate, no conclusive verdict for a 
n0-play option facilitation effect at high base 
rates can be drawn. The lack of significance 
between different Element 22 values implies 
that the no-play option served the same func- 
tion under all three sets of values. Referring 
to the possible functions itemized in Figure 
2, one Can conclude that the no-play option 
acts Primarily by communicating a desire to 
niliate a change in strategy, and that threat 
and withdrawal play no significant roles. The 
Sex data, although insignificant, suggested less 
Cooperativeness in the females consistent with 
all significant sex differences previously ob- 
served. 

ত analysis of individual choices yielded a 
se cant no-play option (Fi, 108 = 5.6, ? < 
LL) reflecting a mean of 10.5 individual 
টে to cooperate with the option (41.9%), 
Ue 9 without the option (31.6%). The 
ifn Re between Element 22 values are also 
05) to be significant (Fs, 108 = 4-1, P< 
reflecting a mean of 10.2 cooperative 
ul 5 with Type 1 (X1 and C1) matrices 
uu a 10.2 with Type 2 (41.0%), and 
to He Type 3 (28.0%). Referring again 

Sure 2, the difference appears to origi- 
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nate in an adverse effect of threat. With- 
drawal still contributes little toward explain- 
ing the effectiveness of the no-play option. 
Considering the insignificance of threat in 
determining the number of Element 11 con- 
clusions, threat apparently reduces the num- 
ber of unilateral attempts at cooperation, but 
those that are still made are proportionally 
more effective in stimulating bilateral cooper- 
ation. Sex and all interactions were again 
found to be insignificant. 


Earnings 

The players’ earnings are rarely used as a 
dependent variable due to the inherent prob- 
lem of separating playing differences from 
artifacts created by the use of dissimilar sets 
of matrix values. Certainly this problem pre- 
vents a monetary analysis of the function of 
the no-play option as it would require the 
comparison of three matrices with different 
Element 22 values. However, there is consid- 
erable pragmatic value in examining the over- 
all effectiveness of the no-play option in terms 
of dollars earned. The actual goal of each 
player is monetary profit, not Element 11 
conclusions. Moreover, the argument against 
such an analysis is weakened as the Element 
22 values of the no-play option condition are 
paralleled in the control condition. 

An analysis of variance of individual earn- 
ings found the no-play option to be signifi- 
cant (F108 = 12.6, # < .001), reflecting, 
after subtracting initial capital, the difference 
between a mean of $.21%o0 with the option, 
and $.04 without the option. An analysis of 
joint earnings by pairs yielded a significant 
no-play option (F1,4s = 10.7, P< .01) re- 
flecting adjusted pair means of $.43%0 with 
the option and $.08%0 without the option. 
The differefices between Element 22 matrix 
Values were found to be significant at the .001 
level in both cases. This of course must be 
attributed to the confound of design previ- 
ously mentioned and cannot be construed to 
tell anything about the functioning of the no- 
play option. The F ratios for sex and all in- 
teractions were insignificant. In both the anal- 
ysis by pairs and the analysis by individuals, 
the No-Play Option X Element 22 Value in- 
teraction displayed an insignificant trend to- 
ward a decrement in option effectiveness as 
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Fic. 3. Satisfactory conclusions by trials. (Both N 
= 30 pairs.) 


element value increased. As this trend op- 
poses the bias introduced by the diverse 
matrix values, it tends to support the previous 
choice analysis. 


Sequence of Play 


While both the number of cooperative 
choices and the dollar earnings are useful 
gross measures reflecting the overall outcome 
of a game, the trial-by-trial sequence of play 
offers a fine structure for analysis. Although 
innumerable questions can be asked of this 
data, the present analysis is limited to a brief 
examination of the ordered number of Matrix 
Element 11 conclusions. 

The mean number of Element 11 conclu- 
sions by trials are presented in Figure 3. For 
purposes of comparison, the random choice 
expectations of Element 11 conclusions for 
the 2X 2 and 3 X 3 matrices are also indi- 
cated. Most striking is the divergence of the 
groups with the no-play option and those 
without it, both from each other and their 
expectations given random choices. This dif- 
ference, averaged over trials, was previously 
found to be significant. During the first six 
trials, the no-play option groups almost double 
their efficiency, while the control groups re- 
duce theirs by one-half. The improvement of 
the option groups can probably be attributed 
to successful establishment of trust through 
communication of a desire to change strate- 
gies. The anomalous decrement of successful 
conclusions reached by the control groups has 

been observed frequently, and attempts to 
explain it have spoken of a “hardening of po- 
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sitions." More explicitly, the inability to 
communicate might prove frustrating (as was 
frequently reported after the experimental 
session), and the frustration (in this situa- 
tion at least) might lead to aggression in the 
form of competitive playing. 

The two curves of Figure 3 appear to be 
relatively stable after Trial 6. While not con- 
clusive, the implication is that further trials 
beyond the twenty-fifth would have shown no 
major changes. One-hundred-plus trial games 
(e.g., Wilson & Bixenstine, 1961) usually 
have shown similar later-trial stability, al- 
though second-order trends have been o0b- 
served in multihundred trial games (eg, 
Rapoport & Chammah, 1965). This stability 
is, however, partly a statistical one, since six 
pairs of subjects who reached Element 11 at 
least five successive times saw fit to break 
the streak of satisfactory conclusions. These 
pairs were compensated for by new pairs 
“finding” the solution. It is doubtful, on the 
basis of this data, that either group would 
unanimously ever reach an endless streak of 
Element 11 conclusions. While group stability 
exceeded individual stability, individual sta- 
bility also increased with trials. Between the 
second and twenty-fifth trials, the probabil- 
ity that a given subject would choose as he 
did on the last trial increased monotonically 
from 33% to 89%. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The no-play option is seen to have aided 
in resolving the conflict by serving as a device 
to initiate a change in strategies. Moreover, 
the threat function as predicted had no sig- 
nificant effect. The apparent failure of the 
withdrawal function to impair communica- 
tions can be explained in that the subjects 
simply did not use the no-play option as an 
instrument for withdrawal, thus preventing 4 
meaningful analysis of any potential with- 
drawal function. The subject’s record form 
indicated his reason for each choice, and, inci- 
dentally, often reflected his interpretation of 
the other subject’s last choice. Examination 
of these records for the subjects using matrix 
X1 (see Figure 2) found clear evidence 0 
withdrawal in 7% of the no-play choices, an 
initiation of change in 27%. This contre 
with 31% of the no-play choices under xX 
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and 24% of the no-play choices under X3 
being explained as initiation of change, and 
30% of the no-play choices under X3 repre- 
senting threat (and punishment). Threat, 
while present, was not effective, and with- 
drawal, while possibly effective, was not sig- 
nificantly present. 

Using this same method of counting occur- 
rences of reasons (done without knowledge of 
group assignment), a moderate confirmation 
of the no-play functions itemized in Figure 2 
Was possible. Threat was found as the reason 
for a no-play choice 14% of the time under 
X1, and 20% of the time under X2. With- 
drawal was found as the cause of a no-play 
choice 2% of the time under X2, and not at 
all under X3. No other reason for the no- 
Choice play (other than the proverbial “T felt 
like it?) occurred with any regularity. Con- 
sequently, the choice of matrix values appear 
to have served rather well in factoring out the 
functions of the no-play choice except in the 
case of threat. While the trend still favors the 
Predicted usage, threat is seen to be more 
readily used than expected. However, the 
range of threat usage, 14% to 30%, is at 
least large enough to have produced an in- 
dicative trend if threat had been effective as 
Well as present. A final factor that would have 
enlarged any threat-mediated facilitation effect 
is that under X1 and X2 threat was rarely 
Interpreted as such. All other functions were 
Correctly interpreted about equally often, or 
72% of the time an interpretation was offered 
(which in itself was only 14% of the time). 

The generality of these conclusions must 
be limited to games played for moderate 
stakes ($.05 to $.10 maximum per trial), since 

eutsch and Canavan ® (1966) have recently 
found a Significant decrease in the frequency 
Of cooperative choices as the payoffs are in- 
creased from imaginary to moderate to large 
(> $1.00) values. Indicatively, four of the 
Present subjects (all highly cooperative play- 
ers) Voluntarily reported after the experi- 
(L 
More seriously” if the stakes had been higher. 
Gallo’s (1966) conclusion of choice invariance 
1 respect to payoff is limited by the rela- 


SE Deutsch & D. M. Canavan, personal com- 
Mication, December 5, 1966. 


Mental session that they would have played ° 
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tively small value of his “large” payoffs. Cer- 
tainly, further manipulation of payoff values 
in the future is desirable. 

The problem of payoff size is only a part 
of the larger problem of motivation. After all 
efforts had been made in the instructions to 
produce an individualistic orientation, and 
this orientation was found to exist via the 
test on the instructions, no more could be 
done. However, after the game was concluded, 
a questionnaire given to recheck motivation 
found only 60% of the subjects to be still 
primarily individualistically motivated. Among 
the remaining subjects, 23% were found to 
be primarily competitively oriented and 17% 
primarily cooperatively oriented. No data was 
discarded due to the questionnaire. It was 
also found that 88% of the subjects would 
have préferred to talk to one another. 

While many of the subjects played accord- 
ing to some system of strategy, there was a 
sizable fraction of the subjects, approximately 
30% as determined from their stated reasons 
for choices, who were playing an almost ran- 
dom game. Many of these subjects professed 
having a “mental block” against any sort of 
arithmetic game and supported their self- 
evaluation by being slow in understanding the 
instructions. They were the players who 
most often used the “TI felt like it” explana- 
tion of a choice. Clearly the problem is not 
just reaching a satisfactory solution to the 
dilemma, but for some subjects it is a matter 
of seeing the dilemma in the first place. It 
would be interesting to rerun this study (and 
others), using a subject population from 
which those who failed to comprehend the 
initial problem or failed to use something 
like logic in developing their strategy had 
been eliminated. On the other hand, if these 
people are in the majority or even a signifi- 
cant minority, perhaps conflict theory is using 
models less analogous to reality than is real- 


ized. 
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The goals and changes in goals were examined in United Fund campaigns as 
examples of situations in which a subgroup must settle these matters for a 
larger organization. It was assumed that the product of the effort for which 
the goal was set was in itself valuable to all concerned for reasons beyond a 
desire to achieve success. It was found that a greater emphasis on increasing 
the income arose when the fund intake was smaller; this desire led to a 
repetition of the unattained goal, or to selection of a slightly higher goal, and 
to more frequent failures to attain the goal. Increases in level of the goal 
were followed by improvements in performance if the increases in the goal 


It often happens that a subgroup in an 
Organization periodically must set a goal for 
the larger unit. The objective chosen in such 
a situation serves several functions: it defines 
2 particular need of the inclusive body and it 
Places a demand upon persons outside the 
£oal-setting group. In performing its role, the 
Subgroup is likely to receive influence at- 
tempts from parts of the larger body and to 
originate pressures itself on other parts. How 
does its unique position affect the goals the 
Subgroup chooses? How do others react to 
these goals? 

The official goals established for United 
Fund community campaigns, usually by a 
committee responsible for that decision, and 
fhe amount of money raised in the subsequent 
solicitations, provide data relevant to the 
Phenomena Of interest here. The present study 
SS restricted to an examination of events in 
such financial canvasses during several years, 
yet its findings may be typical of organiza- 
tions in which there are repeated demands on 
People to furnish other resources. 

Level of aspiration theory offers a conveni- 
ent model for approaching answers to the 
above questions in United Funds, since it 
Considers the origins of repeated goals and 
their relationship to repeated performances 
Atkinson & Feather, 1966; Lewin, Dembo, 
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were not too large. 


Festinger, & Sears, 1944). In studies of 
group-aspiration setting in the laboratory, 
moreover, it has been observed that the as- 
sumptions.employed by members when select- 
ing an aspiration level for their group are 
similar to the assumptions used by an indi- 
vidual when setting an aspiration for himself. 
A group aspiration, to illustrate, is chosen on 
the basis of the perceived probability of at- 
taining the goal and the attractiveness of do- 
ing so; a more difficult goal is more attractive 
than an easier one; members raise the group’s 
goal after the group has been successful and 
lower it after the group has failed; and group 
goals on the average tend to be slightly higher 
than past levels of performance (Zander & 
Medow, 1963). A stronger tendency to ap- 
proach a given goal is aroused when members 
have a greater desire for achievement of 
group success (Zander & Medow, 1965; 
Zander & Wulff, 1966). 

The official goals established by United 
Funds, and the changes in these goals, how- 
ever, are not always what level of aspiration 
theory would lead one to expect. The apparent 
attractiveness of particular goals and the 
probabilities seemingly attributed to certain 
levels of performance, as we shall see, often 
are such that the chosen goals cannot be at- 
tained, yet they are seldom lowered—a desire 
for group success then does not appear to be 
the dominating motive in goal selection. Sev- 
eral conditions typically exist in a United 
Fund organization which can affect the prob- 
ability and attractiveness that members of a 
goal-setting committee attribute to potential 


goals. 
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First, the official goal is a joint decision 
which interests many persons, inside and out- 
side the goal-setting group. In selecting its 
goal the committee is exposed to pressures 
from citizens in the community, including 
those associated with the agencies supported 
by the fund, those responsible for conducting 
major phases of the campaign, as well as those 
whose support is essential to the success of 
the effort. External agents, it is known, can 
influence a group’s choice of a goal and can 
do this even when the proposed goal deviates 
widely from the group’s past level of perform- 
ance (Zander & Medow, 1963; Zander, 
Medow, & Efron, 1965). 

Second, those who are interested in the size 
of the fund, and who may seek to influence 
the official goal, place greater value on larger 
budgets. There is virtually no upper limit to 
the amount they may see as desirable, but 
there is some amount below which the budget 
should not be allowed to fall. An important 
consequence is that strong restraints exist 
against lowering the goal below what it has 
been in a prior year. 

Third, goal setters assume that a com- 
munity campaign can induce givers to provide 
what is asked. The purpose of a campaign 
Eoal is to arouse inclinations among potential 
contributors to give, and announcement of the 
£oal is accompanied by social pressures ex- 
erted through advertising and solicitation 
which urge citizens to give what is needed. 

Fourth, goals that contributors perceive to 
be unreasonably high have less influence on 
the size of the givers’ contributions than goals 
they perceive to be necessary and attainable; 
a state of affairs goal setters may not always 
recognize. 

These conditions suggest two, assumptions 
about the nature of goal-setting in United 
Funds: (a) In choosing a goal, the decision- 
making committee is inclined toward selecting 
a higher goal than is reasonably attainable 
in the light of previous performance in that 
community; (b) this tendency becomes 
stronger as the need for more, social welfare 
funds in the community becomes greater. 
The need becomes greater, it can be assumed, 
whenever a community fund fails to achieve 
its official goal. 
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Derivations from these assumptions de- 
scribe specific events one may expect in the 
campaigns. 

1. In general, a goal-setting committee 
whose official goal is not fulfilled is more likely 
to propose a more difficult future goal (for 
that community) than a committee whose 
goal is attained; it tries again to achieve at 
least the level of goal that was earlier failed. 
Thus, committees with more failing cam- 
paigns, compared to those with more success- 
ful campaigns (a) fix their future goals at a 
greater distance above past levels of perform- 
ance, and (b) change the levels of their goals 
a smaller amount from one year to the next. 

2. As the amount of money per capita so- 
licited in a community is lower (in absolute 
terms) and the fund’s need for more money is 
therefore greater, the discrepancy between the 
past level of performance and the level of the 
future goal is larger, not smaller. 

3. The discrepancy between past perform- 
ance and future goal generates less improve- 
ment of performance in failing funds than in 
successful ones. 


METHoD 


Each year United Fund organizations conduct 
financial campaigns in many communities for the 
support of social welfare programs. The campaigns 
are similar from town to town in their organiza- 
tional structures and methods. The similarity in 
procedures is largely due to materials provided by 
the United Community Funds and Councils of 
America, a national association. A local fund typi 
cally announces a goal in advance and widely pub- 
licizes its progress toward that goal. 

The national association publishes a Directory 
each year. This volume contains the name of each 
community holding a campaign, its population, the 
goal of the campaign, the amount obtained, and the 
amount raised in the immediately past canvass. Tie 
basic data for this study were taken from the direc 
tories for the 4 years from 1961 through 1964. Thus, 
we have goals for 4 years and levels of performance 
for 5 years. In addition, the same agency provides, 
for the last 3 of these years, a pamphlet entitled, 
“Determinants of Fund Raising Potential” This 
document reports the Effective Buying 
(EBI) in each of these towns and the A 
raised each year as per cent of EBI.” The EBI is # 
summary index of financial data from each com 
munity, reported by Sales Management Magazine 
describing the total amount of money available i 
the community for consumer purchases. The UCFC 
suggests that the EBI index be used by campaig 
goal setters to allow a comparison of their local 80° 


d performance with those of similar towns. Step- 
p procedures are provided for making these 
parisons. It is not known how many funds do 
but probably more than a few do so. For 
t purposes the EBI will be taken as an indi- 
of the amount of wealth in the community. 
la from communities providing complete infor- 
1 on all annual variables, save for a few omis- 
were used. The towns chosen for this study 
id populations between 55,000 and 140,000, since 
greatest number of cities reasonably similar in 
fize was available within that range. The total 
imber of communities within these restrictions, and 
lhe size of the sample, were 149. 
) From these records the following variables were 
nployed: level of annual campaign goal, level of 
goal per capita, size of community, rate of 
unity growth in population during the period 
ed, level of annual performance, and level of 
ual performance per capita. Two other variables 
t used which control on the wealth of the com- 
, The quality of performance is the level of 
trformance for a given year divided by the EBI 
that year. This percentage, it should be noted, 
available concerning every community in the 
ntry among the materials provided by the 
The difficulty of the goal is the level of 
Campaign goal for a given year divided by the 
EBT] for that year. This percentage was not con- 
tained in materials provided by the UCFCA. The 
ন Mein between the level of campaign goal and 
ts difficulty is .57 (p < .001); thus, we may assume 
© that a higher campaign goal for a given community 
Usually a more difficult one. 


1 RESULTS 
Uerage Goal-Setting Events 


t is informative to consider briefly the 
iVerage Values for separate events in the set- 
ting of United Fund goals. These results are 
Teported on a per-capita basis for all com- 
Munities in the sample and are the means of 
all four trials. 
«A fund establishes a particular goal, the 
Number of dollars to be collected in the en- 
Suing campaign. This is, on the average, $3.49 
Per person. The campaign is run and the 
‘evel of performance is $3.34 per capita. Thus, 
“Ie average campaign income differs from the 
Verage goal by an attainment discrepancy 
of $—.15. A new goal is set and the average 
t in goal level from the goal of the previ- 
1S year is upward, $.07. Thus the discrep- 
icy between prior level of performance and 
* New goal (the D score) is $.22. The pri- 
Y tendency, then, is to raise the future 
“ even though the past performance failed 
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to attain a lower goal. The average gift 
amounts to .165% of the citizen's personal 
EBI. 

‘The relation of certain social characteris- 
tics in these communities to the goals and the 
levels of performance are of interest. These 
characteristics are: size of community, rate of 
population growth, and wealth (EBT) per 
capita. 

Larger communities select higher goals per 
capita than do smaller towns (r= .28, p< 
01), but the larger cities set less difficult 
goals, considering the EBI available to each 
person (r = ~—.16, # < .05). The size of the 
community bears no relationship to the qual- 
ity of the performance (i.e., to the level of 
performance as percentage of EBI). The rate 
of community growth is not significantly re- 
lated tosdifficulty of the goal or to the quality 
of performance, but faster growing towns 
more often raise their goals than do slowly 
growing ones (pf < .001). Communities with 
greater wealth per person set higher per-cap- 
ita goals (r = .16, f < .05) but these tend to 
be less difficult levels (r = .31, fp < .01) and 
the quality of the performance is lower (r= 
—.28, < .01) than in towns with less per- 
capita wealth. In summary, funds in smaller 
towns and in those with less wealth per per- 
son tend to have more difficult goals for citi- 
zens, and towns with less wealthy citizens 
show a better quality of performance per 
capita. 

Derivations 


In the first derivation it was proposed that 
committees for frequently failing funds, com- 
pared to those for more successful ones, tend 
to fix their future goals higher above levels of 
performance; that is, committees set larger 
D scores following failures than following suc- 
Cesses. 

In order to examine the relationship between 
D score and frequency of success or failure, 
it is most convenient to separate the 149 
funds into sets, each having a different record 
of success during the years observed. This 
procedure provides five types of towns: those 
with four successes and no failures (N = 27), 
those with three successes and one failure 
(N = 30), those with two successes and two 
failures (N = 28), those with one success 
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and three failures (N = 37), and those with 
no successes and four failures (N = 29). 
The mean of the per-capita D score for 4 
years for each of the community types was as 
follows: four successes-no failures, $.06; three 
successes—one failure, $5.12; two successes- 
two failures, $.21; one success-three failures, 
§.25; and no successes-four failures, $.42. 
The grand mean is $.22. The distribution 
among these values is significantly different by 
median test (X= 46.35, p< .001). The 
mean D score in the consistently failing towns 
is reliably larger than in the consistently suc- 
cessful ones (t= 3.96, f < .001). These re- 
sults are in accord with the first derivation. 

The towns with more frequent failures, it 
is worth noting, do not have higher goals per 
capita than those with more frequent suc- 
cesses; instead, as may be seen in Figure 1, 
they tend to have somewhat lower goals than 
the more successful funds. The difference in 
the level of the goals for the consistently fail- 
ing and the consistently succeeding towns, 
however, is not a reliable one (p < .20). One 
can assume, then, that towns with different 
records of success are fairly similar in their 
Roals. 

In laboratory groups there is close adher- 
ence to the rule, “succeed, raise; fail, lower ;” 
the level of aspiration is increased after a 
Successful trial and lowered after an unsuc- 
cessful one. Do United Fund committees ad- 
here to this rule? In four annual campaigns 
only three shifts in level of the £oal are pos- 
sible. Thus, in order to examine the Eoal shifts 
in communities with different records of suc- 
cess, during the campaigns for which these 
foals were selected the 149 towns were di- 
vided into four types: those with no suc- 
cesses and three failures (N = 44), those with 
One success and two failures (N = 40), those 
with two successes and one failure (N = 33), 
and those with three successes and no failures 
(N = 32). The dominant tendency in direc- 
tion of goal shift was determined by an index 
in which each fund received a larger score 
When a shift in goal was upward from one 
year to the next and a smaller score when the 
shift was downward. The median index in the 
consistently failing towns was at the point 

indicating that no change in goal Up or down 
was the most typical response; in the con- 
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sistently successful towns the index was just 
below the maximum possible, indicating a 
strong tendency to shift goals upward. The 
distribution among the different index values 
Was significant by median test (x* = 10.82, p 
< .02). These results again support the first 
derivation. 

Also, the median amount that the goal was 
moved from the level of the previous year’s 
goal increased as the frequency of success in 
the town increased. In communities with no 
Successes and three failures the median amount 
of upward shift in the goal was $5.04, but in 
those with three successes and no failures 
the median amount of upward shift was $.13. 
The trend between these two extremes was in 
regular order. The values in this distribution 
were significantly different by median test 
(X= 19.41, 2 < .001). 

Putting together the results concerning D 
scores and those describing shifts in goals from 
one year to the next, it is evident that the D 
scores are larger as shifts in goals are smaller. 
The correlation between these two is —.27 
(2 < .01). The larger D scores i: failing 
towns, it appears, are not due to raising the 
goal levels but to persisting efforts to reach 
previously unattained objectives. 

We earlier noted that the towns with dif- 
ferent records of success do not have signifi- 
cantly different goals. Given the apparent re- 
straints against moving the goals after a fail- 
ing campaign, it appears that larger D scores 
more often occur when the amount of money 
raised is, in absolute terms, low. This is the 
Content of the second derivation. 

Tt can be seen in Figure 1 that towns with 
larger D scores (more frequent failures) s0- 
licit considerably less money than towns with 
smaller D scores (more frequent successes). 
This last difference is reliable (= 2.58, 2S 
02). Larger D scores, then, are associated 
with lower levels of giving per person, and 
with the deprivation resulting from such giv- 
ing. Tt is of incidental interest that the pro- 
portion of EBI provided per person: in the 
failing towns is .136 and in the succeeding 
towns, .193. The direction of the difference 
Suggests that frequently failing communities 
get a smaller proportion of each citizen’s in- 
come, but the result is not statistically sig- 
nificant (£ = 1.27, p < £15). 


. 


GROUP LEVELS 


A quite different attempt was made to de- 
termine if a community with greater need for 
more social welfare funds sets a higher D 
score. In this instance a need for welfare 
funds was surmised from indirect measures. 
The relationship between the D score and the 
following demographic variables was com- 
puted within each of the five types of towns. 
‘The variables were: EBI per capita (assum- 
ing that a community with less wealth per 
Citizen requires more social services), per- 
centage loss of EBI during 4 years (same 
type of assumption), size of town (larger 
towns often have areas with greater needs for 
sociel welfare), and rate of growth in com- 
munity population (rapidly growing towns 
have increasing demands). None of these 
Variables was significantly related to the size 
Of D score. These results also indicate, one 
Should note, that towns with separate records 
of Success or failure do not differ in these so- 
cial characteristics. 

“The final derivation was that the amount of 
discrepancy between past performance and 
future goal generates an improvement in per- 
formance less often in failing communities 
than in successful ones. The data relevant to 
this derivation were obtained by relating the 
Size of the D score in a given year and town 
With the amount of subsequent change in 
Performance. In this analysis the immediately 
Past level of performance serves as a common 


EEEEES Mean Performance 
Mean Goal 


0 ] 3 1A 
NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS, FOUR YEARS 


Fi : 
Ean level of goal and performance in 
Paigns ities differing in number of successful cam- 
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TABLE 1 
D SCORE AND SUBSEQUENT PERFORMANCE 
PER CAPITA 
= == — 
Change in performance 
লী (year y toy +1) 
D (goal f ৮:০) রর 
fs ll Ke 
Palgns | crease Moderate! Much 
| or মস | Improve-| Improve- 
ment ment 
Negative 129 580% 36% 1% 
Moderately 244 21% 53% 26% 
positive. | 
Large positive 220 21% 21% | 46% 


Note.— x? = 478.15, p < .001. 


base for observing both changes in goal and 
changes in performance, while preserving the 
appropriate chronological sequence between 
them. 

Ignoring the successfulness of the com- 
munities for a moment, it is evident in Table 
1 that performance tends to improve as the D 
score increases. The value of x* for these dis- 
tributions is unavoidably inflated since this 
analysis requires each community to be en- 
tered into the Table three times, once for each 
trial. 

In communities with more successes than 
failures the correlation between a given D 
score and improvement in subsequent per- 
formance is. .76 (pf < .001), in towns with 
equal numbers of successes and failures the 
correlation is .73 (p < .001), and in towns 
with more failures than successes the corre- 
lation is —.18 (ns). It appears that a D score 
about the size set in failing towns (approxi- 
mately $.40) is too large to serve 8s a stimu- 
lant to increased giving. These results support 
the third derivation. 

An analysis of causation in the opposite 
direction, to determine if a specific amount of 
change in performance from one year to the 
next was followed by a comparable increase in 
D score, was not significant. The size of the 
D score appears to determine the subsequent 
change in performance, if any, rather than a 
given change in performance determining the 
change in subsequent D score. 


DISCUSSION 


The authors have examined the goals and 
the changes in these goals when a group must 
settle these matters for a larger social system. 
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The approach to this study was based on as- 
sumptions implicit in the theory of aspiration 
setting and was concerned with the conditions 
in a United Fund goal-setting committee 
which affect the perceived probability and at- 
tractiveness of a given goal. The results indi- 
cate that unreasonably difficult goals are more 
often chosen when performance in the local 
fund is deficient. 

It is striking that a number of the funds 
fail and fail again but do not lower their goals 
to a level that will make failure unlikely in 
the future. Such results suggest that failure 
Was not as intolerable to the goal setters as 
lowering the goal would be. One might con- 
ceive of the goal-setting committee members 
in the failing funds as having a fear of the 
consequences of failure. Groups in which such 
a fear has been induced among members have 
been observed elsewhere to set very difficult 
goals, apparently in that case because failure 
at a different task was less dissatisfying than 
failure at an easier level (Zander & Medow, 
1965; Zander & Wulff, 1966). Given, how- 
ever, that many communities were willing to 
repeat their failures, that the failures were 
not caused by higher goals in the unsuccess- 
ful communities than in the successful ones, 
and given the greater value placed on higher 
income, it seems unlikely that fear of the con- 
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sequences of failure had much impact upon 
the goal-selecting process. Rather, the main 
reasons behind the high and unattainable 
goals in the failing funds appear to be (a) 
a need to fulfill large budgets which have not 
been met in the past, and (5) a belief that 
high goals and strong social pressures will 
arouse contributors to increase the size of their 
gifts. The results suggest that acting in terms 
of such beliefs is not always beneficial to a 
financial campaign. 
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This investigation deals with the business organization as a causal link in the 
demonstrated association between the level of a nation’s achievement concern 
and its rate of economic development (McClelland, 1961). It is concerned 
with the joint effects of (a) motive strength of individuals, and (b) the eval- 
uation standards of organizations, in determining who will advance most rap- 
idly. It is hypothesized and shown that in a firm emphasizing achievement 
values (Firm A), individual advancement (as shown by frequency of pro- 
motions and raises and attained job status) is positively related to the strength 
of an executive’s n Achievement. In a 2nd firm (Firm P) which values power 
striving, however, this relationship is reversed; in addition, n Power is nega- 
tively related to advancement in Firm A and positively related to advance- 


ment in Firm P. 


: Recently McClelland, in The Achieving S0- 
ciety (1961), has demonstrated a positive re- 
lationship between strong national achieve- 
ment concerns, as coded from children’s 
readers and other cultural products, and rapid 
economic development. He has also shown 
that this connection is mediated by socializa- 
lon practices and adult occupational choice. 
That is, parents in achievement-oriented s0- 
Cieties are more apt to value achievement and 
to use child-raising practices which are known 
to produce strong need for achievement (n 
Achievement). High n Achievement members 
Of such societies, as they grow up, tend to 
Choose business occupations as the most satis- 
fying to their liking for moderate risk, ample 
feedback about results, and personal responsi- 
bility for decisions. These findings constitute 
the Outlines of a causal sequence leading to a 
high level of national economic productivity. 

The present study is directed toward clari- 
fying the link between individual n Achieve- 
Ment and broader social processes, through an 
‘NVestigation of how executives with various 
Motive patterns advance in various types of 

tms. Most businessmen do not contribute to 
National economic productivity through 
strictly individual activity, but rather through 
Participation in and leadership of business 


Cua author would like to thank David C. Me- 
Tesearch of Harvard University for supporting this 
tion, f through a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
IRE his suggestions, and for the discussions 

elped clarify the significance of the findings. 


organizations. One may extend McClelland’s 
position to argue that a successful firm works 
well because it is organized to provide an 
effective channel for the economically pro- 
ductive efforts of its achievement-oriented 
members, and that a predominance of such 
firms should add up to a rapid rate of na- 
tional economic growth. 

It is well established that individuals with 
strong n Achievement work hard and effec- 
tively at tasks which provide the opportunity 
for attaining a personal standard of excel- 
lence (Atkinson, 1958, Ch. 19; McClelland, 
1961, Ch. 6; McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & 
Lowell, 1953, Ch. 8). Further, since busi- 
nesses generally provide many opportunities 
for this sort of achievement, and benefit from 
it, it is to be expected that executives with 
high n Achievement will advance most rap- 
idly (as indicated by promotions and raises) 
in their organizations. 

This simple prediction is complicated, how- 
ever, by the fact that such advancement is 
not solely a function of the individual’s per- 
formance, but depends on the values and 
judgments of his superiors in the firm; and, 
while business in general may be favorable to 
achievement, it seems probable that firms vary 
somewhat in the singlemindedness with which 
they reward executive productiveness. ‘This 
is particularly likely in a country such as 
Mexico, the site of the present study, where 
the dominant values differ as follows from the 
achievement-linked orientations of the United 
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States: concern with “lineal” (older-younger) 
relationships, rather than with peer relation- 
ships or individual activity; preference for 
“being” rather than “doing”; fatalism rather 
than subjugation of nature; and present 
rather than future time orientation (Kluck- 
hohn & Strodtbeck, 1961). These different 
value orientations will probably dictate in 
part the kinds of executive behaviors that are 
rewarded by advancement and thus the kinds 
of concerns it is useful for executives to de- 
velop in a given firm. Also, those who ad- 
vance most rapidly are apt to be men who al- 
ready share the firm’s central values, and who 
should then use their increased influence in 
ways that will further strengthen those values. 

The foregoing are the basic considerations 
that have generated these hypotheses: 

1. When individual executives are tested 
for motivational concerns (such as n Achieve- 
ment), the executive group of a given firm 
will have high scores on the motive that paral- 
lels the orientation of the firm as a whole. 

2. Advancement in the firm will be a joint 
function of individuals’ motive patterns, on 
the one hand, and dominant firm values, on 
the other. That is, rapid advancement (as 
measured by job status, promotions, and 
raises) is predicted in those cases where 
there is congruence between individual mo- 
tive scores and dominant firm Orientation. 
Less rapid advancement should occur when 
Such congruence is absent. 


METHoD 
Firm Selection 


The first step in the study was selection of two 
firms that would Provide a clear-cut contrast in 
Value orientations. It was specified that one firm 
should be highly achievement Oriented, progressive 
and expansive in its policies, and economically suc- 
cessful. The other firm should be less achievement 
Oriented, more conservative and traditional, and 
less successful economically. It became apparent very 
early that the second firm selected to be low on 
these criteria was strongly oriented toward power 
relationships. For this reason, the firms will be 
referred to subsequently as Firm A (achievement) 
and Firm P (power). 

The selection of firms was made by Elliott Dan- 
Zig,2 an industrial psychologist Working in Mexico, 


2 Gratitude is due him for making available the 
data analyzed in this study, for his collaboration, 
and for his thoughtful suggestions about the investi- 
Sation. 
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from among nine of his client organizations. He 
was provided with two descriptions of “pure” firm 
types, elaborations of the characterizations given 
above, and asked to match them as closely as possi- 
ble. While his judgments are of an informal, non- 
quantitative type, they are based on several years’ 
intimate acquaintance with the firms and are docu- 
mented with specific observations; hence, they seem 
adequate for distinguishing the relative positions of 
the two organizations on the dimension specified. 

Danzig’s descriptions of the two firms are as fol- 
lows: 

Firm A. This is an American subsidiary, and prior 
to the study the parent company sent a new presi- 
dent (an American) to reorganize it. He gave the 
firm a thorough shaking up. New services and de- 
partments were instituted, including an Industrial 
Relations Department, Advance Planning Depart- 
ment, the launching of new products, etc. Produc- 
tion rose 40% in one of their four plants, actually 
to 115% of rated capacity, simply as a result of 
changes designed to make better use of managerial 
talent. The profits of the company began to rise 
about a year after the new president’s arrival and, 
interrupted by the recent recession, have again hit 
record levels (1962). Productivity per employee has 
gone up. The company is doing well against its 
competitors in Mexico and is Planning a move into a 
new area of production and marketing as well. 

The success of the company is based in consid- 
erable part on a vigorous and continuing effort, ini- 
tiated by the head of the firm, to get the right men 
in the right jobs. The new president undertook a 
thorough employee evaluation program as soon as 
he arrived, making extensive use of psychological 
testing and freely shifting men around so as to best 
use their capabilities. This man does not hesitate to 
advance a junior executive to high responsibility, if 
he seems able to handle it, or to fire an incompe- 
tent; his concern with evaluation is such that he 
has worked out his own point system for combining 
Psychological evaluations into a single score which 
is used as a minimum criterion for consideration. 
He also shows considerable diplomatic skill in mak- 
ing men feel pleased with the changes that are made. 
He has actively urged the employment of Mexicans 
in high positions, even to the point of moving out 
Americans, and Mexicans can now look forward to 
Just recognition of their capabilities. 

The result of these policies is an atmosphere which 
Provides many opportunities for achievement. Clearly 
Visible to employees, most of whom are Mexican, is 
the fact that talent and effort are rewarded by in- 
creased position and opportunity to act. Many 
people respond to this challenge, and those who do 
not are replaced or advised of the fact and given 
help, if possible, through the counseling service. 
This company is a good example of the achievement- 
oriented business firm. 

Firm P. This all-Mexican firm has a number of 
features which place it at the relatively nonentre- 
preneurial end of the scale. While in a relatively 
expansive area of economy, its early lead based on 
a large initial investment has been dwindling as the 
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competition moves up. There has been only one 
expansion of operations in the past few years, partly 
because of discriminatory restrictions by the mayor 
of Mexico City. It has been argued by persons who 
know the firm and the city that a resourceful firm 
could find ways to circumvent such restrictions. 

The internal environment of the company pre- 
sents a picture consistent with the above. The firm 
is headed by a man who is generally very unpre- 
dictable. He runs his economic empire, playing the 
grand patron, rather like a feudalistic hacienda. All 
employees, good or bad, are considered the responsi- 
bility of the company, but an executive is quite 
likely to get a dressing down at one of the boss’ 
command-performance gatherings for his staff. 

This pattern has its effects throughout the organi- 
zation. It produces insecurity and anxiety, an at- 
mosphere in which an executive can never be sure of 
What the results of his decisions or attempts at 
creative ventures are going to be. This leads to 
timidity and a concern for hanging on to one’s job 
rather than doing it well. Responsibility for getting 
2 job done is not clearly given, and such is the fear 
of unpredictable consequences that few are willing to 
take the risk of making full use of the decision- 
making scope they do have. A further consequence 
Of this is that people choose their subordinates with 
An eye to getting those who will not challenge their 
Positions. They tend to prefer easily dominated yes- 
men who will not make their own work look poor 
by being too conspicuously productive. 

Work in the company suffers from the effects of 
this entangling paternalism. There is reluctance to 
five rational, constructive criticism, with the result 
that employees get very little feedback about the 
duality of their work. Similarly, there is hesitation 
about firing an incompetent person, toward whom a 
pe responsibility is apt to be felt. Thus Firm 
EON few achievement-oriented characteristics 

is more strongly oriented around issues of domi- 
ance and dependence. 
a View of the strong dominance-submission or 
Hoc As Orientation present in Firm P, it was 
n Ach to study TAT-measured n Power as well as 
Be ievement, thus producing a symmetry that has 
DE EO to test the relationship between two 
শা of motives and two types of firm orientations. 
€ parallel between the description of Firm P and 
OTE scorable for n Power seems to have 
byt 2 Y good face validity and is strengthened 
RE use of a stimulus picture that is very sensi- 
(Lat Superior-subordinate or lineal relationships 
iscussion under Measurements section below). 


Subjects 


Ce Were selected as follows. All Mexican 
Were ince On whom complete data were available 
Ce ne a in the study, a sampling that reflects 
AY all Mexican composition of the firms. 
Were test. he a few Americans.) Since the subjects 
Uation, th because of management referral for eval- 
the tot ] ey were probably not a random sample of 
@ executive group; their rate of promotion, 
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for example, was somewhat higher in each firm than 
that for the total group. Also, there is no way of 
ruling out the possibility that executives were se- 
lected for testing by somewhat different means in the 
two films; one such difference, in proportions of 
upper- and lower-level men, has been controlled for 
in the data analysis pertaining to Hypothesis 1 
(Tables 1 and 2). It seems unlikely, however, that 
different proportions of certain types of individuals 
in the samples from the two films could account for 
differences in the association between variables 
within a single firm, and, since it is these associa- 
tions that are predicted in Hypothesis 2, it does not 
seem probable that they are artifactual products of 
such sampling variations. 


Measurements 


The variables discussed in the main hypotheses 
were operationalized via the following measures: 

1. Individual strength of n Achievement and n 
Power was coded by the author in the standard 
manner (s¢e manuals in Atkinson, 1958) from TAT 
stories obtained orally by clinical psychologists 2-4 
years prior to the present study. All scoring was 
completed before the relation of other variables was 
examined. Three TAT pictures were used, the only 
three from a larger set which had been given to all 
subjects. These were: (a) a man in a white shirt 
sitting at what might be a draftsman’s worktable 
with a small, unclear photo (possibly of his family) 
placed on it, (b) a nearly naked man climbing or 
hanging on a rope (Card 17BM of the Murray, 
1943, series), (c) heads of two men, older and 
younger, close together (“father and son” card 7BM 
from Murray series). Virtually all of the power 
imagery was elicited by this last card, and this was 
entirely concerned with themes of fatherlike guid- 
ance, instruction, or domination of a younger man. 
This lineal power theme must be distinguished from 
other kinds of power situations (e.g., one in which 
peer influence is the theme) and is especially suitable 
for the purposes of this study. This is true, first, 
because of its relevance to the superior-subordinate 
relations which are very important in a business firm; 
and second, because of its congruence with the lineal, 
paternalistic pattern which is believed to character- 
ize Firm P and Mexico in general as well (Kluck- 
hohn & Strodtbeck, 1961; Lewis, 1961). 

2. The variable of individual success in the firm 
was measured in three ways. The first measure was 
an estimate of job-status level at the time of the 
study; this was a measure of success since it Pre- 
sumably represents the outcome of an executive's 
efforts at advancement over an extended period. Job 


status Was classified into two categories: Level I, 


major executives, decision makers in the firm; and 
concerned primarily 


Level IJ, minor executives, d 
with decision implementation. These estimates were 
made on the basis of descriptions of the formal or- 
ganization, such as organizational charts. It will be 
noted that since achievement-related behavior (tak- 
ing moderate risks and responsibility, seeking feed- 
back) centers on decision making and its conse- 


AND 
Job Level 1 Job Level 1 
Firm ————্——— 
N uu 5D N MM sD 
A 9] 7.00 ||40 ||19 2.59 | 335 
| 3 21 | 2.05 ||342 9) 423.68 
Difference 
A-P) +4.950 — 1.70" 


sf = 1.16, 8 > 10 (1-talled test). 
1 = 2.86, p < 005 (1-talled test). 


It will be seen that firm values and evaluation 
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which 
totals over the 4-year period (promotions, 
at the end of the period (job status), are 
are the dependent variables. 


REsuLTs + 


1 and 2 are pertinent to testing 
1; they present comparisons of 


supporting the assumption of motive 
in an unpublished paper, “Pat- 
t Behavior in Business,” written 
OF, Which presents data on the 
retesting, in 1962, of about 67% of the subjects of 
the present study. The test-retest correlation (Pear- 

n Achievement was .57 (2 <.02) in 
A, and, while 
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individual versus ETOUp, assessment oriented versus 


research oriented, 


in addition, of Curse, the va- 
reported as the main re- 
also support the assumption of 
motive stability. 

+ Since Hypotheses 1 and 2 both predict direction 
of difference and relationship, all significance tests 
are one-tailed. 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN N POWER SCORES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
Feu (A AND P) AND Jos Leves 
(I Ax I) 


Job Level I 


Job Level IH 
Firm F—|—  — — 
SD N | LT | SD 
A 0.83 | 17 | 1.29 |1Ls7 
2 1.99 | 9 | 0.89 |0.% 
Difference 
(AA-P) +0.40* 


+t = .19, > .20 (l-tailed test). 
bt = 3.13, 9 <.005 (1-tailed test). 


mean n Achievement and n Power scores for 
the two firms, cross classified according to 
job level. An analysis of variance 5 performed 
On these data shows that overall firm differ- 
ences (main row effects) are not statistically 
reliable, though they are in the right direc- 
tion. The interaction effects are considerably 
stronger (p <.10), and comparison of the 
cell means indicates that for both n Achieve- 
ment and n Power the firm differences are in 
the predicted direction and highly significant 
statistically, for the Level I subjects, with a 
much weaker trend in the opposite direction 
for the Level II group. In a sense, this finding 
anticipates the results concerning the relation- 
ship between motive strength and job level 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS, BISERIAL (7bis) AND PEARSONIAN (7), IN 
FiRMs A AND P BETWEEN MOTIVE SCORE (N ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND N POWER) AND THREE MEASURES OF 
ADVANCEMENT (Jos LEVEL, FREQUENCY OF PRO- 
MOTIONS, FREQUENCY OF RAISES) 


Job level: Promoted: No. 
or IIe Yes or nos raises 
Motive 
N| rw N 1b, N r 
LEHI Nie ds Nf Te 
Firm A 
n Achievementh | 26 | +.64* | 24 | 4.43% | 21 | 4+.36+ 
1 Powerb 26 | -.39* |24| +11 21 | -.20 
Firm P 
n Achievementh | 30 | —.37++ 30 | 0.00 
n Powerb 30 | 4+.38**+ | 30 | +.34%+ 
Lt MSIE AE EE 
1 Used as dichotomous variable in calculation of rhs 
Used as continuous variable in calculation of bis, 


+p <.10 (1-tailed test). 
*+ < :05 flctaited test). 
*++ 2 <.01 (1-tailed : 


© The analyses of variance based on the data 
Presented in Tables 1 and 2 have been performed 
according to the approximation method suggested 
by Winer (1962) to take account of unequal cell 
frequencies. 


that the two questions cannot be 
tely separated. If we expect that indi- 
} whose motives are congruent with the 
orientation will gravitate toward the 
len it is appropriate to test the hy- 
s concerning mean motive score dif- 
s between firms by focusing on execu- 
who do reach the top, that is, the Level 
Ip. In these terms Tables 1 and 2 con- 
Hypothesis 1, since among Level I sub- 
Firm A is markedly higher in n Achieve- 
and lower in n Power than Firm P. 

le 3 presents the relationship between 
strength and the three indexes of suc- 
separately for Firms A and P. As pre- 
in Hypothesis 2, the correlations are 
icantly positive between n Achievement 
measures of success in Firm A, and 
ten n Power and all measures of success 
rm P. Further, in three of five instances 
iondominant motive is negatively corre- 
With measures of success, a finding 
emphasizes even more strongly the 
Nces between the two firms. In short, 
: data give firm support to the main hy- 
es Of the study. 


Discussion 


findings reported above show that the 
S Of status and advancement in Firms 
P can reasonably be interpreted as the 
Ome of a mutual adjustment process be- 
men with different motivational con- 
On the one hand, and firms with varying 
tional values, on the other. In Firm 
e activities leading to job effectiveness 
‘tO advancement appear to coincide, a 
Of affairs which probably makes for 
omy of concern and effort among its ex- 
utives. In Firm P, on the other hand, con- 
table conflict seems evident: while achieve- 
Concern may, as in Firm A, produce 
9% job performance, it is, if anything, a 
tive factor in advancement; the latter 
qulres a very different orientation to lineal 
In view of this tension between two 
Soals of Firm P’s executives, it is not 
Sing that the company as a whole 
d be less productive economically than 
enerally opposite relationships of the 
Motives to advancement in both compa- 
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nies emphasize the antagonism of the achieve- 
ment and lineal power orientations per se.* 
This conclusion is similar to the findings (Mc- 
Clelland, 1961) that in the sphere of parent- 
child relations authoritarianism (especially on 
the father’s part) inhibits n Achievement in 
the son, since such control is incompatible 
with the encouragement of independence that 
fosters achievement concerns. In organization 
life, too, it appears, the two orientations con- 
flict and have sharply different effects as far 
as the encouragement of achievement is con- 
cerned. 

These results, while confirming the impor- 
tance of n Achievement for business activity, 
make it necessary to qualify the proposition 
that business is always achievement oriented 
and always attractive to high n Achievement 
individuals (McClelland, 1961). Clearly, this 
is much less true in Firm P than in Firm A. 
It seems likely that achievement-oriented 
businesses like Firm A will be more prevalent 
in high n Achievement nations, with the re- 
sult that individual n Achievement is effec- 
tively channeled into economic productivity. 
In countries where other values predominate, 
however, business firms will probably partake 
of such values and be less purely achieve- 
ment oriented (as is true of Firm P in Mex- 
ico); in such cases, whatever achievement 
concern exists in the country will be used in- 
effectively or deflected into other lines of ac- 
tivity," and business will be less productive 
as a result. 

Finally, it should be noted that the corre- 
lations between advancement and motive 
score (Table 3) constitute a refined and ob- 
jectified version of the informal company de- 
scriptions with which the study began. Such 
correlations .not only confirm the original 
judgments; they are also important new facts 
about the firms, being indexes of implicit or 
de facto organizational values. Such indexes, 
having been given preliminary construct vali- 
dation in the present study, can subsequently 
be used in various new Ways. One may, for 


6In this study, individual motive scores for n 
Achievement and n Power were also negatively re- 
lated: Pearson 7=—.15, Ay > 

Tt McClelland (1961, Dp. 264) suggests that this 
may be the case in Turkey, where middle managers 
have lower levels of n Achievement than school 


teachers. 
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example, compare them with what a firm’s 
managers say they use as standards for ad- 
vancement, or, again, with the “culture” of 
the firm, as coded from its documents in a 
way similar to that used by McClelland 
(1961) with children’s readers at the national 
level. Tt should also be possible to group firms 
according to type of product, degree of eco- 
nomic success, nationality, or any other char- 
acteristic, and then compare the relations be- 
tween personality and advancement that pre- 
dominate within different groups. Finally, one 
might study changes in such ions, for 
example, to assess the effects of a change in 
structure or in management policy. 


Jou D. W. AxpDREWs 
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SEQUENTIAL EFFECTS IN SOCIAL INFLUENCE ' 
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Ss made numerical estimates of 8 displays of dots. Each display was judged 3 
times. After each estimate S was exposed to a bogus estimate from a con- 
federate peer. S’s change in estimate within each block of 3 estimates, or 
“trial,” constituted within-trial influence. S’s change in estimate across the 
initial estimates of the blocks constituted between-trial influence. Between- 
trial influence effects occurred only when the confederate changed his estimates 
during each trial so as to maintain a given discrepancy from S's preceding 
estimate. No between-trial influence was obtained when the confederate main- 
tained a fixed (discrepant) estimate throughout each trial. In contrast, neither 
of these 2 influence procedures produced any significant within-trial influence. 
Between-trial influence effects were also observed with judgments made in 


private. 


Several years ago, Fisher and his colleagues 
demonstrated that social influence effects 
generalize to judgments of new objects. These 
investigators asked their subjects to estimate 
the numerosity of a given display, either an 
irregular pattern of dots (Fisher, Rubenstein, 
& Freeman, 1956) or a photograph of a large 
number of parachutists (Fisher & Lubin, 
1958). Between the successive estimates of a 
fiven display (called a trial), they exposed 
their subjects to the estimates of a confed- 
trate which were consistently higher than 
those of the naive subject. Their data indi- 
cated that the influence communications not 
only effected a change in the estimates of the 
same display (within-trial influence), but 
also affected the initial estimate of the next 
display prior to any influence attempt on that 
ew display (between-trial influence). That 
S, subjects who had been exposed to the in- 
Vence message on a preceding display gave 
an initial estimate for the new display which 
Was higher than estimates of subjects who had 
Made their judgments in the absence of such 
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prior influence attempts. In some cases, es- 
pecially where the earlier influence messages 
were markedly discrepant from the judgments 
of the first display, the amount of overestima- 
tion of the second display was even greater 
than the change in the estimate of the previ- 
ous display. Subsequently, Saltzstein, Rowe, 
and Greene (1966) also demonstrated be- 
tween-trial influence effects in children using 
the same task but a somewhat different ex- 
perimental procedure. 

The major aim of the present study is to 
investigate how events within a trial affect 
carry-over between trials, specifically whether 
reduction of discrepancy within a trial en- 
hances or reduces the between-trial influence 
effect. Fisher and Lubin observed that the 
amount of carry-over to a new trial was a 
positive function of the discrepancy (between 
the subject’s and the confederate’s estimates) 
on the previous trial. Tf this is generally the 
case, then a pattern of influence messages 
which permits reduction of discrepancy dur- 
ing the original trial should inhibit carry-over, 
while a pattern of influence messages which 
does not permit discrepancy reduction should 
enhance carry-over. 

In order to test this hypothesis, the fol- 
lowing two patterns of influence were intro- 
duced: In the first (variable) condition, each 
influence message is contingent on the im- 
mediately preceding estimate made by the 
subject for that display, and therefore changes 
as the subject changes his estimate within a 
trial, that is, during the successive estimates 
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of that display. In the second (constant) 
condition, the influence messages the subject 
receives are contingent only on the subject’s 
first estimate of a display and are constant 
within a trial. That is, in the second condi- 
tion the subject is able to reduce the discrep- 
ancy between his estimate and the confed- 
crate's estimate within a trial by changing his 
estimate of the display under consideration. 
In the first condition this is not possible since, 
as the subject changes his estimate of the 
display, the bogus estimate he receives from 
the confederate also changes, thus maintaining 
a fixed distance between his immediately pre- 
ceding estimate and the confederate’s. Our 
first hypothesis was that between-trial influ- 
ence would be greater in the variable than in 
the constant condition. 

As previous writers have observed (e.g., 
Festinger, 1950), social influence interactions 
involve at least two kinds of issues. The first 
is the need to be accurate in making judg- 
ments, which leads a person to rely on infor- 
mation from others, especially when the ob- 
ject to be judged is presented in impoverished 
form, for example, very briefly. The second 
class of issues is more strictly social. Espe- 
cially important social issues present in con- 
formity situations are obligation (e.g., “group 
locomotion”) and autonomy. The variable 
condition may be analyzed in these terms. 

is probably minimal since there is 

no goal interdependence, but we believe that 

the issue of autonomy is salient. From the 

ne? এ +৫ Of View, each successive esti- 

mate peer is not only a nse to 

the stimulus, but also a response tte sub- 

jects previous Judgment. That is, the confed- 

erate peer is perceived as not merely revising 

his estimate of the stimulus object (upward), 

but also moving away from (resisting or even 

rejecting) the subject's preceding judgment. 

Our second aim in this study was to separate 
these two factors. To do so we included the 
delay condition. In this condition the bogus 
estimates increased within a trial in the same 
manner as in the variable Condition, except 
that the peer’s estimates Were received only 
at the end of a trial. Thus, the peer’s esti- 
mates could not be interpreted as reactions to 
the subject’s estimates, since they were pre- 
sumably made by the peer without knowledge 
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of the subject’s own estimates. We assumed 
that influence procedures which aroused the 
subject’s autonomy needs would elicit resist- 
ance to change. An interesting question was 
whether this factor would affect between-trial 
influence. Our second hypothesis was that 
there would be more between-trial influence 
in the delay condition—where the autonomy 
issue was minimized—than in the variable 
condition where it was prominent. 

An additional control is necessary to test 
this proposition. In a condition in which the 
confederate reports all of his estimates at the 
end of a series of presentations of the same 
display, the subject may treat these reported 
estimates as a single estimate. Accordingly, a 
Eroup must be run in which the confederate 
reports only a single estimate. This condition 
may be called the one-influence condition. 
Absence of a difference in influence between 
these two groups would indicate that the 
subjects in the delay condition were treating 
the group of estimates as a single estimate. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 42 male undergraduates at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. They were 
selected from an introductory psychology course 
which required participation in experiments. One 
subject's data were discarded due to a marked 
Variability of his estimates on even a single display, 
and all analyses were based on the data from the 
remaining 41 subjects. 


Procedure 


A perceptual task involving the estimation of 
numerosity of dots was used. The display materials 
were eight slides, each display consisting of 119 dots 
arranged in an irregular pattern (actually one pat- 
tern of dots presented in each of the eight possible 
orientations). The subject made three estimates of a 
Eiven display, once after each presentation of the 
same slide. ‘This block of three estimates constituted 
a trial. The subjects were approximately 5 feet from 
a translucent screen, through which the displays 
were projected from the reverse side. The display 
on the screen was approximately 4 feet square. The 
Slides were presented for 3 seconds, and the interv 
between any two successive presentations (including 
the interval between the third presentation on one 
trial and the first presentation on the next 
Was 15 seconds. The subject and confederate | 
ported their estimates verbally, with the subject's 
estimates always coming first. 

Unlike the earlier studies by Fisher and his co- 
Workers where several displays differing in actu 
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namber of dots were used, a single display was 
employed throughout. The display was sufficiently 
frregular so that by presenting it in different orien- 
tations the subjects could be convinced that they 
were seeing several different displays. This method 
raled out possible effects due to radically different 
sensory inputs which might obscure the social influ- 
ence effects, of primary interest here. 


Experimental Groups 


Influence, variable (1-V). In this group (N= 38), 
estimates were reported after each presentation of 
each slide. The confederate’s estimate was always 
50% higher than the previous estimate of the sub- 
fect. (Le., the confederate’s first estimate was SO0% 
higher than the subject’s first estimate, the confed- 
erate’s second estimate was 50% higher than the 
subject’s second estimate, etc.) Thus, throughout a 
block of three estimates (or trial) the confederate 
changed his estimate so as to maintain a given dis- 
crepancy from the subject’s immediately previous 
estimate. No matter how the subject's estimate 
changed during a trial, this discrepancy remained 
the same. 

Influence, constant (I-C). Estimates were also re- 
ported after each presentation of each slide in this 
group (N= 38), but in this condition the confed- 
erate's estimate was 50% higher than the subject's 
first estimate and remained constant throughout the 
trial (ie., for the remaining two presentations). 
Thus, if the subject increased his estimate during a 
trial, the discrepancy between his and the confed- 
erate's estimate was decreased. 

4A comparison, of Groups I-V and I-C and a suit- 
able uninfluenced control group allows assessment 
of the effect of the two kinds of influence procedures 
On within- and between-trial influence. 

Delay influence (D). In this condition (N= 9), 
the subjects and the confederate wrote down their 
estimates after each presentation of a slide, but did 
not report their estimates until the end of one trial. 
At that time the subject reported his three estimates 
first, and then the confederate reported his three 
bogus estimates. We assumed that this would reduce 
the salience of the autonomy issue. The confederate’s 
estimates were 50% higher than each of the sub- 
Ject's estimates (as in the variable condition above). 

One influence (I-1). In this condition (N= 38), 
the subject and confederate wrote down their esti- 
mates and, after the third presentation, reported only 
their third (“final”) estimate. The confederate’s es- 
timate was 50% higher than that of the subject on 
the reported estimate. 

A comparison between Groups I-V and D tests 
the effect of eliminating or reducing the autonomy 
Issue on between-trial influence, with Group I1 
Serving as the control for whether the subjects in 
Condition D treat the three estimates of the con- 
federate separately or as one influence message. 

Control (C). Subjects made their three estimates 
of each display in the absence of information con- 
ceming the estimates of others. In this condition, 
each subject was tested alone. 
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Instructions 


The subjects were told that this was an experiment 
in perception, and that their task would be to esti- 
mate the number of dots which would be presented 


were run two at a time was to save the experiment- 
er's time. 

At the end of the experimental session, the sub- 
jects were asked to fill out a questionnaire to de- 
termine whether or not they had guessed the pur- 
pose of the experiment. Some subjects guessed that 
one of the purposes was to study social interaction, 
but none suggested that the other subject was a 
confederate or that the displays were in fact one 
display. 


Measures 


Between-trial influence has been defined as the 
carry-over of social influence effects to a new item 
prior to exposure to judgments by another on that 
new item, Since the subject's initial estimate of any 
display (i.e., on any trial) precedes the confederate's 
estimate for that display, the rate of increase between 
these initial estimates may be taken as the measure 
of between-trial movement. A differential rate of 
increase between any of the experimental groups and 
the control group is evidence of between-trial in- 


overlap at that level. 
tional value of being independent of the starting 
point of the curve, that is, of the initial estimate of 
the first trial. Since there appeared to be an end 


TRIAL 


. Mean estimates for group with influence 
variable (I-V). 


LE 3 4 a0 HE 
TAIAL 
Fico. 2. Mean estimates for group with influence 
constant (I-C). 


effect in the data, the last trial was not ihcluded in 
calculating the regression line. 


tal condition. 
Both tails of the distribution were used in deter- 
mining the significance levels except as noted. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The first aim of this study was to discover 
the effect of two Patterns of bogus estimates, 


TRIAL 


Fic. 3. Mean estimates for Eroup with influence 


delayed (D). 
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one which changes throughout each trial so 
as to parallel the recipient’s estimates (the 
variable condition) and one which remains 
constant throughout the trial (the constant 
condition), on between-trial and within-trial 
influence. The second aim was to determine 
whether reduction of the salience of the au- 
tonomy issue within trials by delaying receipt 
of the bogus estimates until the end of the 
trial enhances between-trial influence. 

The means for each of the 24 estimates 
(three for each display) are presented by 
condition in Figures 1-5.* Table 1 gives the 
regression coefficients on the initial estimates 
(across the first seven trials) and the associ- 
ated confidence intervals for each group. 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
TRIAL 


Fic. 4. Mean estimates for group with one influence 
(LD). 


These results indicate that the groups may be 
Ordered in terms of between-trial influence 
effects as follows: variable > (one influence 
= delay) > (constant = control). 

With regard to the first question, it appears 
that a pattern of bogus estimates which con- 
sistently increases within a trial promotes, 
and may even be necessary for eliciting, be- 
tween-trial influence. This finding supports 
the observation by Fisher and Lubin (1958) 
that the carry-over effect is a positive function 
of the discrepancy between the subject and his 


“ The dotted lines connect estimates within each 
trial, within-trial movement; the solid lines connect 
the initial estimates on each trial, between-trial 
movement. 
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Fic. 5. Mean estimates for control group (C). 


Peer on the preceding trial. Our data have 
further detailed this observation by demon- 
strating that the discrepancy remaining at the 
End of the previous trial is a crucial factor. 
Contrary to Fisher and Lubin,’ however, our 
data indicate no between-trial influence when 
the influence messages are constant within 


Since the one-influence and delay condi- 
tions do not differ in the amount of between- 
trial influence manifested, it is possible that 
Subjects were treating the three estimates 
0f the confederate in the delay condition as 
2 single estimate, and therefore no conclusions 
tan be drawn about the second hypothesis. 
at is, the difference between the delay and 
Variable conditions may not be due to the 
ination of the autonomy issue in the 
Omer condition, but to the fact that the 


5 
Loe Be experiment by Fisher and Lubin, cited 
ki trial; HERER messages did not change within 
Constant at is, the procedure approximated the 
Sant condition. The discrepancy between their 
Hes ours (in the constant condition) may 
are es 0 many factors. Two explanations, however, 
ye MY plausible: (a) Subjects in their study 
নি my Personnel tested in an Army setting; in 
tute fent subjects were Massachusetts Insti- 
setting s echnology students tested in an university 
8; (6b) in their experiment subjects were given 
be Period during which they were told to 
চর Ee disagreements in judgments and try to 
fl Our as possible. This treatment, absent 
0G. Udy, may have enhanced the influence 
0 that it appeared even when the influence 
eS Were constant within trials. 


talk 
be 
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subjects were exposed to three influence mes- 
Sages in the variable condition, but effectively 
to only one in the delay condition. Neverthe- 
less, the data suggest that, even if this was 
the case, the autonomy factor had a minimal 
effect. 

The presence of between-trial influence in 
the one-influence condition is interesting, how- 
ever, in another way. In that condition the 
subject reported only his third estimate in 
each trial, yet the between-trial measure is 
based on his initial estimate in each trial. The 
fact that the between-trial effect obtained for 
this group indicates that it is not necessary 
to require the subject to make a public judg- 
ment to obtain between-trial influence. Simi- 
larly, the lack of difference between the one- 
influence (private) and delay (public) condi- 
tions sugfests that under the conditions of 
this experiment between-trial effects were not 
affected by the public versus private variable. 
This is consistent with the study by Saltz- 
stein, Rowe, and Greene (1966), mentioned 
above, which demonstrated at least as much 
between-trial influence with children when 
judgments were made in a relatively private 
condition as in a public condition. 

In marked contrast to the between-trial in- 
fluence effects, within-trial influence occurs 
only in the one-influence condition, and there 
the difference from the control group reaches 
only a borderline (p < .10, one-tailed) level 
of significance. (Within-trial change tends to 
decrease over trials, in this condition, as it 
does in each of the other conditions.) It is 
clear from Figures 1-5 that subjects in the 
experimental conditions do vary and often in- 
crease their estimates within a trial, but so 
do subjects in the control condition. Typi- 


c 
TABLE 1 


SLOPES AND CONFIDENCE LIMITS FOR THE REGRESSION 
OF MEAN INITIAL ESTIMATES ON TRIALS 


Le  ——— ——— 


Group 
LV L-C IL-1 D Cc 
1 ———" 
Estimate 13.96 | 4.82 | 10.07 | 10.43 | 4.04 
increment 
fidence | 13.65 | 4.03- | 9.79- 10.02- | 3.10- 
Ee 14.27 | 5.61 | 10.35 | 10.84 | 4.98 
(99) 
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cally the control subjects increase their esti- 
mates within a trial and then return towards 
the earlier estimates upon presentation of the 
new display. (This pattern of estimating in 
the control condition supports the assumption 
that the subjects were treating the displays as 
different in spite of the fact that they all 
contained the same number of dots.) The ap- 
pearance of a between-trial influence effect in 
the absence of a within-trial effect is con- 
sistent with results reported by Saltzstein et 
al., mentioned above. 

In order to explore further the relationship 
of within-trial to between-trial change, within- 
trial-change scores were summed across the 
first seven trials and correlated with the be- 
tween-trial changes (i.e., with the initial esti- 
mate on the seventh trial — the initial esti- 
mate on the first trial) by Kendall's tau. The 
correlations in both experimental groups 
were positive, but reached an acceptable level 
Of significance only in the variable condition 
where y = .71 (pf < .02) and in the constant 
condition where y= .62 (?<.05). In the 
one-influence condition the correlation ap- 
proached statistical significance (y= .55, p 
< .11), and y = .18 (ns) in the delay condi- 
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tion. In contrast, the correlation is negative 


in the control condition (although it does not 


quite reach statistical significance; y= ~—.52, 
P < 11). The fact that the correlations are 
positive in the influence conditions but nega- 
tive in the control condition suggests that the 


source of the positive relationships lies in the 


social factors present in the situation. Thus, 


) 


although a manifest between-trial influence 


effect may occur without a manifest within- 
trial influence, the two types of change are 
not completely independent. 
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AND 


This study was designed to test the generality of the valence model for group 
problem solving (Hoffman, 1961) for groups with leaders. 4 experimental 
conditions, based on Maier’s (1952) distinction between the quality and ac- 
ceptance of group solutions to problems, were established by offering monetary 
rewards to leaders and members separately for achieving their respective 
goals: (a) Leader's and members’ goals, solution quality; (b) leaders’ goal, 
solution quality; niembers’ goal, leader’s satisfaction; (c) leader's goal, mem- 
bers’ satisfaction; members’ goal, solution quality; (d) leader's goal, members’ 
satisfaction; members’ goal, leader's satisfaction. 9 3-man and 10 4-man groups 
were assigned randomly to each condition to solve a problem. The same 
relationships, shown in leaderless groups to support a1 model of valence in 
group problem solving (Hoffman & Maier, 1964), were uncovered in these 
groups with leaders and showed no variation acioss experimental conditions. 
The differential contributions of the leaders and members to maintaining this 
stability varied according to the goal instructions. Leaders tended to control 
the discussion by having the most influence over the final decision, regardless 
of their goals. The results point up the inadequacies of merely changing atti- 


he present study was designed to extend 
understanding of the relationship between 
Valence of solutions—their attractiveness 
Unattractiveness for the members—and 
ir adoption by the group (Hoffman, 1961). 
prior study with leaderless groups (Hoff- 
1 & Maier, 1964), the valence of a solu- 
lon, measured from a system of process ob- 
tion, was shown to be positively corre- 
id with the probability of its adoption by 
group. Furthermore, the solution adopted 
about 80% of the groups had the highest 
ce of all the solutions they discussed, 
the adoption of this solution could be 
redicted at a relatively early stage of the 
Oblem-solving discussion. The use of this 

tional system in the present study per- 
d the authors to test the stability of 
relationships and to examine possible 
tions of them in groups with leaders. In 
ition, the leaders and members in different 
UPS, as a result of separate instructions, 
ht the same or different goals concerning 

group’s solution to the problem given 


le research reported here was supported by 
MH-02704 from the United States Public 


tudes to elicit appropriate leadership behavior. 


Two types of goals were used, consistent 
with Maier’s (1952) distinction between the 
quality and acceptance of group solutions to 
a problem. Quality refers to the adequacy of 
the solution in terms of the objective facts of 
the problem. Acceptance refers to the mem- 
bers’ motivation to carry out the decision. 
Therefore, in half the groups the leaders were 
given the objective of a high-quality solution 
(a monetary reward was promised), while the 
other leaders’ objective was to gain the mem- 
bers’ acceptance, measured by their rated 
satisfaction (Maier & Hoffman, 1960). Simi- 
larly, the members of half the groups received 
the high-quality goal, while the goal of the 
members gf the remaining groups was the 
leader’s acceptance. By instructing leaders 
and members separately, four combinations of 
leader’s and members’ goals were established. 
The principal question to be examined by this 
design was whether the acceptance orienta- 
tion would reduce the tendency, especially 
among the Jeaders, for people concerned with 
solution quality to attempt unduly to influ- 
ence the final decision. If merely changing the 
reward conditions could so influence these un- 
trained leaders’ behavior, the elaborate train- 
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ing programs in leadership skills (Maier, 
1952) could be eliminated. 


Mr¥THoD 
Problem 


‘The Parasol Assembly Problem (Maier, 1952) was 
adapted from its role-playing form to a problem 
without roles. The problem involves a group of 
seven men who assemble carburetors in a series of 
sequential operations. An instance of inadequate 
production is described and the problem is to recom- 
mend the best means of achieving maximum pro- 
ductivity. A great variety of solutions are offered, 
but only about 10% of college-student groups usu- 
ally develop the best solution. It should be noted 
that the problem appears to be intrinsically chal- 
lenging to subjects and they usually spend the full 
40 minutes available in trying to solve it. 


Experimental Procedure 


When the group members had convened, one per- 
son, preselected randomly, was told that he was the 


members. A problem statement was given to each 
subject and then read aloud to them by the experi- 
menter. The leader was then taken into the hall by 
the experimenter's assistant 2 and told that he would 
receive $1.50 if he achieved the goal set for him. 
f the leaders the goal was a group solution 
quality (LQ condition), while the 

other half sought the members’ satisfaction with the 
£roup’s solution (LMs condition). At the same time 
the experimenter informed the members of their 
Eoal and of the reward of $1.50 each would receive 
if they achieved it.3 The members of half of the 


* Bruce Springborn or the first author served as 
experimenter in all groups, and two undergraduates, 
James Ardis and Sheldon Shreiberg, served as as- 
sistants in giving instructions to the leaders and in 
coding the group process. 

3The experimenter’s assistant instructed the 
leaders while the experimenter instructed the mem- 
bers regarding the goals. It was found that When the 
experimenter’s assistant instructed the members, sub- 
jects tended to regard the offer of reward as a Psy- 
chological trick. As a result of this skepticism it was 
necessary to discard 13 groups. The problem did not 
arise when the experimenter instructed the members 
and the experimenter’s assistant instructed the dis- 
cussion leaders. The authors are quite disturbed 

about the image introductory Psychology students 
have of the use of deception in psychological ex- 
periments. 
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possible reward. No subject ever violated this in- 
struction either directly or by implication. 

Following the instructions the leader was returned 
to the group and the entire group was told to recom- 
mend the single best action to be taken to maximize 
productivity in the situation described. This instruc- 
tion obviously complicated the task for the subjects 
with satisfaction orientations, since they had to 
appear to be working toward the quality objective 
in order to keep their instructions secret, while at 
the same time trying to gain their counterparts’ sat- 
isfaction with the solution. 

After the problem had been solved, each subject 
rated his satisfaction with the solution on a 6-point 
scale from “very dissatisfied” (1) to “very satis- 
fied” (6). 

Combinations of the two leader and member vari- 
ations provided four experimental conditions: LQ- 
MOQ, both leader and members have solution qual- 
ity as their goal; LQ-MLs, leader seeks solution 
quality while members try for his satisfection with 
the solution; LMs-MOQ), leader seeks menibers’ satis- 
faction with the solution, while members strive for 
solution quality; LMs-MLs, leader’s goal is the mem- 
bers’ satisfaction and the members seek his satisfac- 
tion with the solution. 

Groups were assigned at random to the four con- 
ditions in a balanced order. Nine three-man groups 
and 10 four-man groups were assigned to each con- 
dition, a total of 76 groups. 


Subjects 


The 268 male subjects were obtained from the 
introductory psychology course as part of their class 
requirement and assigned as their schedules per- 
mitted to experimental groups. They were mostly 
freshmen and sophomores with only a vague ac- 
quaintance with the industrial scene. 


The Observational System and the Measure- 
ment of Valence 


The system used for recording the problem-solving 
statements has been described in detail in an earlier 
publication (Hoffman & Maier, 1964),and was modi- 
fied only slightly in the present study. The observer 
records, for each statement subject makes about a 
particular solution, a number corresponding to the 
person and a letter indicating the category of state- 
ment made. There are five categories which indicate 
support for the solution (positive valence) and five 
corresponding categories of rejection (negative val- 
ence). Since each statement is recorded in the order 
it is made, a chronological record of the problem- 
solving process is obtained. No estimate of the 
length of each statement is made. 

The valence of a solution for each individual in 
the group is measured by taking the algebraic sum 
of the number of positively valent statements he 
makes about a solution minus the number of nega- 
tive statements he makes about it. The group val- 
ence measure is the algebraic sum of the individual 
Valences for that solution. 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DESIGN 


|| 


Source | df 


Leader goal (L) 1 
Member goal (M) 1 
Group size (S) 1 
LXM 1 
LXS 1 
MXS 1 
LXMX5S 1 
Error within cells* 68 


* Used as error for all F tests. 


Analysis Designs 


The “effects of the leaders’ and members’ orienta- 
tions and of group size have been examined, for the 
most part, by either of two types of statistical tech- 
Miques: analysis of variance or partition of chi- 
square. All metric data were subjected to the three- 
factor analysis of variance shown in Table 1, on 
the assumption that all variables were fixed. To con- 
serve space the tabular presentation of results will 
indicate only those sources of variance which were 
significant at the .10 level. The p value will be 
Shown in parentheses, for example, leader goal 
(05). Frequency data were tested by partitions of 
Ee which will be shown in the relevant 
eS. 


RESULTS 
Comparison with Study of Leaderless Groups 


The principal objective of this experiment 
Was to test the generality of the basic propo- 
Sitions of the valence model of group problem 
solving (Hoffman, 1961) for groups with for- 
mal leaders under the various experimental 
conditions. What effects, if any, did the ex- 
Rental conditions have on the various re- 
(AEDs found earlier (Hoffman & Maier, 
964) between valence indexes* and the 
adoption of solutions by leaderless groups? 
a he first question to be raised is the issue 
A He on valence threshold for adoption, 
a Ch was found to be about 14 in the lead- 
5 টি groups. As in the previous study none 
রা le groups in this study failed to submit a 

ution, but the lowest valence for a princi- 
I adopted solution was 8. It is not clear just 
al meaningful this number is, since the next 
ত Valence value for an adopted solution 

17. Certainly sampling variability around 


+ See ন নবী 
Valence ALE od section for a description of the 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN VALENCE INDEXES FOR PRINCIPAL 

PTED SOLUTIONS 
G L 1 LMs Ms 
2) ME) MPs | RG Ky | Total 
gman | 8 | SSA 39.6 | 40 Tas 
4man | 550 | 55.5 | 523 45.4 | 520 
Total 46.3 44.7 48.8 


48.7 55.3 
| 


Note.—No significant sources of variance. 


this threshold and the unreliability remaining 
in the coding system could produce a varia- 
tion as large as this. 

More meaningful, perhaps, is the fact that 
the mean valence value attained by the princi- 
pal adopted solutions in these 76 groups 
(48.8) was insignificantly different from that 
value in the 20 leaderless groups (51.4). Fur- 
thermore, although the range of mean valence 
values across conditions was from 39.6 in the 
LMs-MOQ three-man groups to 55.5 in the 
LQ-MLs four-man groups, there was sufficient 
variability within conditions to produce no 
significant sources of variance when these 
were analyzed in the three-factor analysis of 
variance design (see Table 2). The valence 
value of the principal adopted solution in each 
group seems to have been peculiar to the 
unique character of the process in that group. 

A second question concerns the frequency 
with which the groups adopted that solution, 
among the several discussed, which had the 
highest positive valence.® The principal 
adopted solution had the highest valence of 
all solutions discussed in 69 (90.89) of the 
76 groups and one of the subordinate adopted 
solutions had the highest valence in 3 addi- 
tional groups. The 90.8% adoption rate in 
these groups is only slightly, and not signifi- 
cantly, higher than the 85.0% rate obtained 
in the 20 leaderless groups in the earlier study. 
Furthermore, the variation across conditions 
in the percentages of adoptions of the high- 
est valent solutions—839% to 10096—was not 
significant. Thus the appointment of a leader 


5 Despite the instructions to all groups to submit a 
single action step for their solution, a number of 
groups proposed two or three steps as a single 
package. Prior to the analysis, the major part of 
such a package was identified as the principal 
adopted solution and the others were termed subordi- 
nate adopted solutions. 


N as are totals which include the condition. 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIE SETWEEN FINAL VALENCE INDEX AND ADOPTION 


nm man ie 

LM MO LAM Mis (Nem | fh 

Eroua) b - 

| EI) 

F | EE i || | | 

E] | owa | P | 8 | DN 5 EX PIS | DNA 
2] 3 Inlet 1 liwlol 
FE 4/0! 0 2|7|]1| 3 
[1 113132144 813 5 
ol n2lil2] wu 2S 13/4) 
| 1l%0 illo 205 | 0/3 unt 
| 68 | 0101 45 plo! 8 


and goal instructions had little effect on the with a valence value of about 15. In 88% of 
tendency to adopt the solution with the high- those leaderless groups the first solution w! 


: 
| 
ৰ 
- 


four conditions, for the two group sizes, and, point was one of the subordinate adopted s0- 
for purposes of comparison, the same relation- lutions. Although this percentage is less than 


ship from the study of the leaderless groups. in the leaderless groups, the difference is not 
The similarity in the relationships is striking. statistically significant. Also, chi-square analy- 
The higher the valence value achieved by a sis showed no significant variations due to 


: 
: 
{ 


experimental conditions or to group size. Thus, 


being adopted as the principal solution, re- the tendency was confirmed for a large pro- 
Eardless of goals, group size, or whether the portion of groups to adopt the first solution 
Rroups had leaders or not. Chi-square com- for which the number of positive comments 
parisons across conditions and group size and exceeded the number of negative commen 
between groups with and without leaders by 15. 

showed the valence level by adoption com- Finally, the earlier study revealed a corre- 
টা to be the only significant one (p< lation (r = .59, 2 < .01) between an indi- 
K vidual’s valence for the solution(s) adop 
pi ober nding from the earlier study was by his group and his rated satisfaction with 

location of an adoption threshold point the solution. The same correlation in 


TABLE 4 
ADOPTIONS OF FIRST SOLUTIONS WITH VALENCE EQvAL To 15 


Note.—No significant comparisons by chi-sq' analysis. 
= One group in this condition had oT FEE valence 
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TABLE 5 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL VALENCE FOR ADOPTED SOLUTIONS AND SATISYACTION 
WITH THE SOLUTIONS 
LO-MOQ LO-MLa LMs-MO LMs-Mia 3 man | 4 man Total 
Leaders | .S1°* (10)5| 24 019) | 32 09) | 35 (9) | 23 G6) | ao ao) |G 
Members | .27 (48) | 34% (48) | .37°* (48 19 (48) | .16 (72) | A8%+ (120) | .28%* (192) 
Total | .35t°* (67) | 32% (67) | .39¢** (67 24% (67) | .20° (180) | a2 (160) “32°** (268) 
__ শাদা in বহা কনক টী: Ni tor Gori@nleal Ey qu উল i 
**p < .05. 
ep <.01. 


present study, over all 268 subjects, was .32 
(2 < .01), which is significantly lower (p< 
01) than in the leaderless groups. Whether 
‘this reduced correlation is a function, at 
least in part, of the varied goals of leaders 
and members could not be determined from 
the data. The two goals may have provided 
different bases for determining satisfaction. 
The correlations between individual valence 
for and satisfaction with adopted solutions 
are shown for various sets of leaders and 
members in Table 5. In general, the correla- 
tions are all positive and of similar magnitude 
and, overall, about the same for leaders and 
members. Why they are generally smaller for 
three-man groups is not clear, but sug- 
Eests that the problem-solving process may 
have been somewhat different in the three- 
Man and four-man groups. However, the 
Variability among conditions may be due to 
the above-noted differences in goals. 


Leaders’ and Members’ Contributions to the 
Valence of Adopted Solutions 


Although it has been shown in Table 2 
at tie mean group valence index for the 
Principal adopted solutions did not vary 
Across conditions, one may still ask whether 
leaders’ and members’ contributions to 
Valence differed. 

The data relevant to this question are pre- 
sented in Table 6, where the leaders’ and 
Members’ mean valence indexes for the solu- 
tions adopted by their groups are shown. The 

t's valence for the adopted solution was 
affected not only by his own goal orientation, 
Lo. also by the members’ orientation. The 
ES leaders had the highest mean valence, 
Ts LQ-MOQ leaders had the lowest. The 

S leaders were not significantly different 


from each other, although the means of those 
with quality-oriented members tended to be 
slightly higher. Thus the LMs leaders were no 
less likely to influence the final group deci- 
sion than were the LQ leaders. 

The only significant source of variation for 
the members’ valence was an interaction be- 
tween the members’ goal and group size. 
While in the four-man groups members with 
quality orientations were more influential than 
members with the goal of leader’s satisfaction, 
the reverse was true for the three-man groups. 
There was no effect on the members of their 
leaders’ orientations. 

The data also permit us to look at the 
leader’s contribution to the valence of the 
adopted solution in comparison with the ave- 
rage member’s contribution. Was the accep- 
tance goal effective in reducing the leader's 
tendency to dominate the discussion, thus 
equalizing the influence relationship between 
him and the members? For this analysis the 
mean valence index of the members was sub- 
tracted from the leader’s valence index in 


TABLE 6 
MEAN VALENCE INDEXES FOR PRINCIPAL 
ADOPTED 


SOLUTIONS 


—_— I —— 
a Significant effect: Leader Goal X Member Goal interac- 


HOD nt effects: Member Goal X Group Size interaction 


(.05), group size (.10). 
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TABLE 7 


LEADER'S MINUS AVERAGE MEMBER'S VALENCE 
INDEXES YOR THE PRINCIPAL ADOPTED 


SoLurion® 
Group | LQ- ্ LMs- LM Total 
dh ELAM Mis al." 
3 man 5.0 4.7 9.2 4.2 5.8 
4 man 0.5 17.5 7.3 4.9 7.3 
Total 2.1 11.4 8.2 4.6 6.6*** 


* Significant effects: Leader Goal X Member Goal inter- 
action (.05), Member Goal X Group Size interaction (.10). 
*+** 9 <.01, by t test. 


each group. The mean differences are reported 
in Table 7. In general, the leaders had sig- 
nificantly higher valence indexes, thus more 
influence (cf. Hofiman, Burke, & Maier, 
1965), than did the average member by about 
7 valence points (559%). When the data are 
examined by individuals (Table 8), we find 
that 52.0% of the leaders had the highest 
valence index in their group, as compared to 
a chance expectancy of 28.9% (p < .001). 
‘Thus the leaders, on the average, not only had 
more influence than the average member, but 
often had more influence than any of the 
other members. 

The results in Tables 7 and 8 demonstrate 
also, however, some sharp distinctions among 
the four conditions (Leader Goal Xx Member 
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Goal interaction, fp < .05). LQ-MLs leaders 
were the most influential relative to the ave- 
rage member (by about 11 valence points), 
and most often (74% ) had the highest valence 
for the adopted solutions. LQ-MOQ leaders had 
about the same influence as the average mem- 
ber and were most influential with only about 
chance frequency (32%). 

The most surprising result is the influence 
of the LMs leaders. In both LMs-MOQ and 
LMs-MLs groups the leaders had higher val- 
ence indexes than the average member (p< 
.01) and had, significantly more often than 
chance, a higher valence than any member of 
their groups (p < .05). It would appear that 
in trying to achieve a solution satisfactory to 
all members, these leaders most often tried to 
persuade the members to adopt a solution 
that the leaders favored, rather than letting 
the members resolve their disagreements 
among themselves. 

This is not to say that the members had no 
influence over the solution. A comparison of 
the grand means in Table 6 shows that the 
sums of the members’ valence for the princi- 
pal adopted solutions generally exceeded the 
leader’s valence by about 11 valence points 
(2 < .01). The members’ totals exceeded the 
leaders’ valence in all conditions, but espe- 


TABLE 8 
LEADERS WITH HIGHEST VALENCE FOR PRINCIPAL ADOPTED SOLUTIONS 


No. LO-MQ LQ-MLs 
Group groups 
per con. 
dition N % N % 
3 man 9 3 33.3 6 66.7 
4 man 10 3 30.0 8 80.0 
Total 19 6 31.6 14 TITS 


LMs-MQ LMs-MLs Total 
N % N % N % 
6 66.7 4.51 50.0 19.5 | 54.2** 
4 40.0 5 50.0 20 50.0*** 
10 52.6* 9.5 50.0** 39.5 | 52.0% 


Summary of chi-square analysis (comparing leader highest and leader not highest) 


Comparison 


Leader goal (L) X Highest valence (V) 


ু 


1 
Member goal (M) xX V 1 2:5 
Group size (S) XV 1 0:13 
LXMXV 1 3:81** 
LXSXV 1 0s 
M XS XY 5 1 0:87 
LXMXSXV 1 D0 
Total i 8. 48 
Leader 


- Was tied with another member for highest valence. 


টি 
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cially in the four-man LQ-MQOQ groups (mean 
difference = 28.4). 

Thus, while groups in the various condi- 
tions did not differ generally in the valence 
they contributed to their principal adopted 
solutions, there were substantial differences in 
the leaders’ and members’ contributions to the 
valence. Where the leader’s goal was quality 
and the members’ goal was his satisfaction, 
the leader tended to contribute more valence 
and thus dominate the discussion. The leaders 
Whose goal was members’ satisfaction also 
tended to dominate their meetings, although 
not quite to the extent of the LQ-MLs lead- 
ers. Only in the LQ-MOQ condition were the 
leaders generally undifferentiated from the 
members in their influence over the solution. 
In fact, in the four-man LQ-MOQ groups the 
leaders’ preference was often overridden by 
the combined efforts of several members. 


DiscussIoN 


The data are striking in the consistency of 
the relationships between the valence index 
and the adoption of solutions both between 
these groups with leaders and the leaderless 
Stoups reported on earlier (Hoffman & Maier, 
1964) and across the experimental conditions, 
despite the substantial behavioral differences 
Among leaders and members in the different 
conditions. Three such sets of consistent rela- 
tionships were found: S 
. 1. The mean valence for the adopted solu- 
tions did not vary significantly across condi- 
tions nor between these groups and the lead- 
erless groups. 

2. The positive relationship between the 
Valence index and the probability of solution 
adoption did not vary across conditions nor 

etWeen these groups and the leaderless 

Sroups. 
fe Percentage of adopted solutions 
hl first reached a valence of 15 (73%), 
a Slightly lower than the comparable per- 
যঃ ত for leaderless groups, was not signifi- 
lly lower, nor did it vary across conditions. 
Tt relationships, when considered to- 
©, Suggest (a) that a mechanism exists 
UE the group members “decide” that a 
Up Cs Which achieves a certain amount of 
Tt has been adopted, (b) that when this 
Of support has been achieved, resistance 
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to that solution disappears or becomes rela- 
tively negligible, (c) that the discussion then 
focuses on providing further justification for 
adopting that solution, and (d) that the 
search for or the thorough discussion of addi- 
tional alternatives is inhibited. Furthermore, 
the present evidence suggests that the level of 
support needed to activate this mechanism 
may be provided either by leaders or mem- 
bers, but that, once achieved, the leader takes 
an active role in directing the production of 
further positive valence for the solution. 

To the extent that the leader is able to 
evoke positively valent comments from the 
members for the adopted solution, he may 
increase their satisfaction with it, as suggested 
by the positive correlation between the indi- 
vidual valence and satisfaction. However, the 
tendency“among these leaders to provide their 
own justification for such solutions would 
seem to be reflected in their higher levels of 
satisfaction as compared to the members 
(leaders’ mean satisfaction, 5.1; members’ 
satisfaction, 4.7; difference < .01). Leaders 
should be trained, then, in the skills of elicit- 
ing members’ reactions to solution proposals 
if the latter’s acceptance of adopted solutions 
is to be achieved. 

The objective of gaining high-quality deci- 
sions also appears to run the risk of being de- 
feated by this model problem-solving proc- 
eS. Since this process did not vary across 
conditions, the chance that a high-quality so- 
lution will be the first to surpass the adoption 
threshold would appear to be almost a matter 
of happenstance. Thus, one of the more im- 
portant leadership functions, which must be 
developed through training, should be the 
prevention of solutions achieving this thresh- 
old before a sufficient number of solution pos- 
sibilities have been brought forth for consid- 
eration by the group (cf. Maier & Solem, 
1962). 

In general, with respect to the effects of the 
different goals on the leaders’ behaviors, these 
were largely overshadowed by their general 
tendency to dominate and control the discus- 
sion. Leader exercised more influence on the 
adopted solution than did the average mem- 
ber of their group and, in more than half the 
groups, more than any other member, even 
though the leaders were assigned randomly. 
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This finding contrasts with the oft-reported 
relationship between personality characteris- 
tics and emergent leadership in leaderless 
groups (Mann, 1959, 1961; Hoffman, 1965). 
Thus, the goal of attaining members’ satisfac- 
tion with the solution was insufficient to mod- 
ify the behavior associated with the stereo- 
typed role of the leader as one who dominates 
and controls the problem-solving discussion. 
Merely providing a reward for gaining the 
members’ satisfaction is an inadequate sub- 
stitute for training such relatively naive col- 
lege students in the techniques for attaining 
this goal (Maier, 1963). Faced with the re- 
sponsibility for producing a group solution 
and with the conflicting suggestions of the 
group members, these untrained leaders lacked 
the skills for resolving the conflict and chose, 
instead, to influence the group to adopt their 
(the leaders’) preferred solutions. 
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A network of 3 studies is reported, each relating to the development of an 
attitudes to deafness scale. The 1st of these, to develop a final 25-item test 
form, was based on face validity and item-test correlational techniques. In 
the 2nd study, interrelationships were demonstrated between antideafness and 


authoritarian, anti-Negro, 


and antiminority attitudes. These relationships 


were found not to be mediated by social desirability factors. The final study, 
using a “forming impressions of personality” paradigm, demonstrated that Ss 
with high antideafness scores, in comparison to their low-antideafness peers, 
Eave more negative ratings to a confederate wearing a hearing aid than they 
did to a nondisabled but behaviorally comparable confederate. 


The present report summarizes three inves- 
gations which have as their common objec- 
tive the development of a measure of attitudes 
10 deafness. Observers have pointed out that 
Past attempts to collate views held toward 
Watlous disability groups have been heavily 
oa by conjecture, impressionism, uncon- 
ed observation, and preconception 
LE Wright, Meyerson, & Gonick, 1953; 
1960) Te Meyerson, 1963; Wright, 
Re: evine (1952) has noted that such 
Heke often leads differing observers to 
ঢ irectly contradictory pronouncements 

Ut a given group. 
ln need for reliable and valid objective 
nd Er for assessment of attitudes to- 
ce ling conditions is considerable. Such 
ie would help to establish normative 
€ data for diverse groups. In addition 
LE Provide a basis for understanding 
ibutin phic and Personalistic Variables con- 
and 0° the formation of such attitudes 
at eeclilte evaluation of the effec- 
attitudes i Procedures designed to modify 
teat, the pecifically, with respect to the 
Ve need for such an attitude measure 
the types of research summarized 


1Ppay ae f 
Was Ha tot Of the fourth author in the project 
Nat Possible through his appointment as a 


fiona] Soi 
earch Ct nce Foundation Undergraduate Re- 


above has been cited in a recent paper identi- 
fying research needs with this group (Rogers 
& Quigley, 1960). The development of an 
attitudes to deafness measure would expand 
considerably the potential both for basic and 
applied research in this area. 

Recent work on a generalized measure of 
attitudes to disability has been reported by 
Siller and Chipman (1964). Attempts to de- 
velop attitude measures relevant to other 
specific disability groups have also been 
made. Reviews of such work for blindness and 
orthopedic conditions have been presented, re- 
spectively, by Lowenfeld (1963) and Cruick- 
shank (1963). Several studies have been 
reported in which both specific and general 
attitudes toward many disability conditions 
have been compared (e.g., Gowman, 1957; 
Murphy, 1960; Murphy, Dickstein, & Dripps, 
1960; Strong, 1931). In the main, these in- 
vestigations seem to indicate that a general- 
ized attitude of indifference is held toward 
the deaf, who are regarded in a less extremely 
negative manner than are several other dis- 
ability groups (e.g., the blind). We are, how- 
ever, Still lacking a specific objective measure 
of attitudes towards auditory disability. 

An earlier paper (Cowen, Underberg, & 
Verrillo, 1958) reported on the development 
and testing of a 30-item attitudes to blindness 
scale. An instrument with substantial internal 
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consistency was developed, and it was found 
to correlate significantly with sociopsychologi- 
cal measures of authoritarianism, anti-Negro, 
and antiminority attitudes. In a subsequent 
investigation (Cowen & Cowen, 1964) an at- 
tempt was made to develop a crude attitudes 
to deafness measure to compare attitudes 
toward deafness and blindness within a French 
college sample as well as to study, cross- 
culturally, differences in attitudes to visual 
disability. That work was limited by the atti- 
tudes to deafness items which, rather than 
being created de novo, were adapted directly 
from the earlier attitudes to blindness items. 
The present research seeks to remedy that 
shortcoming and, through a series of inter- 
connected studies, is designed to further the 
development of a new instrument to assess at- 
titudes to deafness. The three” component 
studies, targeted to this common objective, 
will be presented individually, followed by a 
unified overview. We shall first present the 
original test-development study including face 
validity and internal consistency data. Next, 
a correlational investigation will be reported, 
seeking to determine the degree of relation- 
Ship between the attitudes to deafness scale 
and a series of other potentially related per- 
sonality and attitude measures. This second 
investigation will include some cross-valida- 
tional test-development data. And finally, 
there will be a predictive validity study de- 
signed to test the discriminating power of the 
new measure in a concrete situation which 
allows for prediction of behavior based on 
foreknowledge of the respondent’s attitudes 
to deafness score. The behavior of concern is 
the relevant one of making judgments about 
the personalities of two people—one with 
normal hearing and the other ostensibly with 
auditory disability—following a brief ques- 
tion-and-answer-period interaction with them. 


I. TEST DEVELOPMENT DATA 


The 30 items making up the Original atti- 
tudes to blindness scale (Cowen et al., 1958) 
were recast by substituting the terms “deaf- 
ness” and “a deaf person” for “blindness” 
and a “blind person,” respectively. Twenty 
additional items, each reflecting an attitude 
toward deafness or deaf people, were written 
based on statements about the deaf found in 
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the literature. Often the latter included propo- 
sitions without empirical base, reflecting lit- 
tle more than the prejudgments and stereo- 
types of a particular observer. The combined 
pool of items included both positively and 
negatively keyed ones (i.e., agreement with 
the given proposition indicating either a posi- 
tive or negative attitude to deafness). The 20 
new items were given to five clinically trained 
jJudges—two advanced clinical psychology 
graduate students, two clinical psychology 
PhDs, and one psychiatrist. The judges were 
asked to indicate whether agreement with 
each of the stated propositions reflected.a 
positive or negative attitude to deafness or 
did not bear on the question of attitudes to 
deafness. For the 20 items so judged, there 
was 100% agreement on 18 and 80% agree- 
ment for the remaining 2. 

The combined total of 50 items was then 
given to 100 introductory psychology students 
attending extension-school classes at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Items were presented in 
a “4-point Likert-type rating framework 
(strongly or mildly agree or disagree) with 
no neutral point. Responses based on this 
administration were item analyzed according 
to Flanagan’s (1939) method, the resultant 
item-test correlations ranging from 0 to .83. 
Twenty-five items, selected primarily on the 
basis of discriminating power, with item-test 
correlations ranging from .43 to .83, were 
chosen to constitute the final test form. These 
included 21 negative items (agreement indi- 
cates a negative attitude to deafness) and 4 
positive items (agreement indicates a positive 
attitude to deafness). For scoring purposes, 
positive items were reverse keyed; hence, 
higher scores on the final scale indicate more 
negative attitudes to deafness. With 25 items 
and a maximum score of 4 points per item, 
the theoretical range of scores on the final 
form was from 25 to 100. 

For purposes of the larger correlational 
study (cf. below) a second sample of 16 
male introductory psychology students was 
also given the revised 25-item scale. This sec- 
ond administration provided a basis for cross- 
Validating the initial set of item-test correla 
tions. Table 1 presents the 25 final test items, 
keyed for direction of scoring, with item-test 
Correlations reported for the two standardiza 
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tion samples. It is to be noted that the second 
#t of r’s is somewhat lower than the initial 
set, ranging from .07 to .80. By and large, 
however, the shrinkage was relatively modest 
with only 4 items falling below an item-test r 
of .30 on the second administration. This 
amount of shrinkage is to be anticipated in 
terms of a probable element of capitalization 
on chance which entered into the final selec- 
tion of items from the larger initial pool. 
Overall, there appears to be a reasonable sta- 
bility to the discriminating power of the 25 
constituent test items. 

For the total sample, the mean antideafness 
score was 51.02 with a standard deviation of 
1.32. In absolute terms, then, it may be said 
that the average score for the college sample 
as a whole had a central response tendency 
dlustering around Point 2, thus reflecting a 
slightly positive attitude to deafness. Finally, 
2 Corrected split-half reliability of .83 was 
End for the final 25-item version of the 
scale, 


II. CORRELATIONAL STUDY 

dim 

The purpose of the correlational study was 
lo examine the relationship between anti- 
deafness (AD) scale scores and a series of 
other attitude and personality measures which 
Might have been expected, on some a priori 
frounds, to relate to this. 


un easures 


es end, We used abbreviated versions 
ee uthoritarianism (F, 21 items), Anti- 
Nority (AM, § items), and Anti-Negro 
5% 12 items) scales from The Authoritar- 
Eh Est studies of the California 
& Si EL Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, 
St, » 1950). In our earlier investigation 
at et al., 1958) these measures had been 
to relate significantly to an antiblind- 
ies LS and it was hypothesized that a 
hen se CnSHiD might be anticipated 
ড Lee other disability groups for 
was thar ee mediating theoretical notion 
racial ana € disabled in society share, with 
leged Sat religious minorities, an underprivi- 
hn and, as such, some structurally 

of the et of negative attitudes on the part 
onhandicapped majority may be an- 
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TABLE 1 


FINAL ATTITUDES TO DEAFNESS SCALE ITEMS wiITH 
DirEcniox or KEYING AND Two INDEPENDENT 
SETS OF ITEM-TEST CORRELATIONS 


Items ni 
The deaf generally have a less mature per- a 46 
sonality than the hearing. (N)* সে 
In general, deaf Je are more neurotic | .74 |.36 
than those who hear. (N) | 
It is impossible to really get “close” to a deaf | .57 |.59 


person. 
Deaf people kei । এক and more | .59 |.80 
he <5 up in themselves than hearin: 
iy) KR 


peop le. (N 
The deaf do not seem to be bothered by or- | .51|.33 
dinary life events any more than hearing 


people. (P) 

Because of his need to be pitied, it is particu- | 49 | 31 
larly important that the deaf person have 
someone very tolerant to whom he can 
talk. (N) 

Deaf people afso seem to have more than the | .46 |.59 
usual number of other physical complaints. 


(N) 
Deaf people show personality characteristics | .64 | .66 
which frequently make them seem odd. 


N) 

A person who is deaf is as apt to be born a | 46 |.17 
leader as anyone else. (P) 

Deaf people seem to be overly polite and to | .48 \.79 
lack spontaneity. (N) 

Most deaf people feel that they are worth- | .59 |.59 


ess. (N) 
Most deaf people are dissatisfied with them- | .53 | 45 


ves. 

The deaf have as many interests as the hear- | .52 | .44 
ing have. (P) 

The deaf adult is not quite as mature or | .56 |.55 
“grown-up” as the hearing adult. 

It’s difficult to understand the deaf because | .73 |.62 
they keep so much to themselves. (N) 

Tt must be bitterly degrading for a deaf per- | .62 | .39 
son to depend so much on others. ( 

On the whole, deaf children seem to be less | .49 | S51 
intelligent than hearing children. (N) 

I feel that deafness i) as hard to bear as com- | .57 |.32 

Jete paralysis. 
Ae Bertolt can’t afford to talk back to | .56 |.07 


le. (N) 
yous shod not expect too much from a deaf | .48 |.62 
rson. (N) 
eat person is constantly worried about | .60 1.60 
what might happen to him. (N) 
A deaf person is not afraid to express his | .51 |.15 
feelings. (P) চু 
Deaf people are more easily upset than people | .46 | .12 
who can hear. (N) 
The deaf are prone to have many more fears 72 |.60 
about the world than the hearing. (N) 
The deaf are usually on their guard with | .83 |.58 


people. (N) 


* N indicates that agreement with the item reflects a nega- 
tive attitude; P indicates that agreement with the item reflects 
a positive attitude. 

b 71 is based on 100 male and female introductory psychology 
students from evening extension-school classes; rs is based on 
160 male introductory psychology students from the regular 
day-session classes. 
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ticipated. This viewpoint has been spelled out 
in detail for the blind under the title of the 
“minority parallel” by Chevigny and Braver- 
man (1950), among others, and its extensibil- 
ity to the deaf was subjected to test in the 
present study. The specific relationship be- 
tween antideafness and authoritarianism 
might be anticipated on the basis of the anxi- 
ety the authoritarian person feels about weak- 
ness and defect. Such individuals may there- 
fore stigmatize the disabled and form stereo- 
types about their supposed inadequacies and 
inferiority. 

Conceivably, several different response 
styles could have mediated a series of positive 
intercorrelations among the AD scale and the 
three foregoing sociopsychological attitude 
scales. ‘The agreement response set was in 
part controlled by the inclusion of reverse- 
keyed items on the AD scale. In order to 
assess possible effects of common social desir- 
ability response tendencies across tests, the 
33-item Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
(M-C SD) scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960) 
Was used as a control measure. 

On the assumption that a generalized pre- 
disposition to hostility might also relate to 
negative attitudes to deafness, 31 items from 
the Buss-Durkee Hostility Scale (BDHS) 
(Buss & Durkee, 1957) were added to the 
test battery. These included 10 items from 
the Irritability subscale, the intact 13-item 
Verbal Hostility subscale, and 8 items drawn 
from the Suspicion, Assault, Resentment, and 
Negativism subscales. For Scoring purposes 
this yielded an Irritability, Verbal Hostility, 
and Total Hostility score, the latter overlap- 
ping considerably with the first two. 

The last test included in the battery was the 
Locus of Evaluation scale (Rotter, Seeman, 
& Liverant, 1962) designed to measure in- 
ternalization versus externalization of blame 
for a variety of events (LE scale). It was 
thought that the individual who externalizes 
responsibility might be more likely to hold 
negative attitudes to the deaf than the person 


Who is able to accept responsibility for things 
which go wrong. 


Subjects and Administration 


One hundred and sixty male white under- 
graduate students enrolled in an introductory 
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psychology course were given the foregoing 
battery in group administration during the 
first week of the spring semester. The four 
Likert-type tests (F, AM, AN, AD) were 
intermixed in random order and presented in 
a common rating format. Following that, sub- 
jects responded to the M-C SD scale and 
BDHS items, both in true-false format and 
presented intermixed in a fixed random order. 
Finally, the 29-item I-E scale was given in 
paired-comparison format. The entire packet 
Was stapled together in the order described 
above and presented in a series of large group- 
testing sessions lasting about 13 hours each. 
The two experimenters for these sessions 
were not connected in any way with the per- 
sonnel involved in the predictive validity study 
to be described below. 


Results and Discussion 


Pearson product-moment 7’s were computed, 
based on an N of 160, between AD scores and 
Scores on each of the other scales in the bat- 
tery. Three of these 7’s were significant at p 
< .01 or beyond: F, AM, and AN, with values 
of .36, .50, and .50, respectively. None of the 
other correlations approached significance. 
particular interest is the complete absence 
a relationship between AD and M-C SD (r 
= 01), suggesting that the positive correla- 
tions between AD and the three sociopsycho- 
logical attitude indexes are not mediated by 
a generalized social desirability response 


Stereotype. Rather, these three significant sub- 
stantive relationships lend additional support 
to the view that the deaf are regarded in some 
Ways as having attributes in common with | 
other underprivileged minority groups in socl- 
ety and are negatively viewed by those who 
revere strength and authority. That such find- 
ings transcend any single disability group, 
Such as the deaf, is suggested by the fact that 
they are almost identical both in magnitude 
and direction to earlier ones based on an at 
titudes to blindness scale (Cowen et al., 1958). 
Collectively from these two studies, we may 
infer that attitudes to disabling conditions 

Share some generalized common elements with 

2 The authors express their appreciation to Rob- 


ert Lee Carlisle and Gershen Kaufman for their 
assistance in this aspect of the data collection. 
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attitudes toward minority groups. Indeed it 
is conceivable that a general relationship of 
this type extends beyond minority groups. 
Supporting evidence for such a view is to be 
found in data reported by Gilbert and Levin- 
son (1956) indicating a significant relation- 
ship between authoritarianism and rejection 
of mental patients. 


Il]. BEHAVIORAL PREDICTION STUDY 
Introduction 


Preliminary steps in the development of an 
attitudes to deafness scale appeared to have 
demonstrated reasonable face validity and 
internal consistency, and to have indicated a 
fairly stable pattern of interrelationships be- 
tween this measure and several sociopsycho- 
logical indexes of attitude. There remained, 
however, the question of whether responses on 
this scale, in fact, were predictive of some 
outside behavior, apart simply from responses 
to other attitude scales. It seemed desirable, 
in principle, to try to develop a criterion 
behavioral situation which, on logical grounds, 
might be expected to differentiate between 
subjects with high- and low-AD scale scores. 
This type of “acid” predictor test has been a 
chronic Source of frustration in past work 
With disabled groups, since it is most readily 
pproached through real-life situations which 
are frequently lacking in rigorous control and 
tend to yield data of a largely impressionistic 
Tature. Tllustratively, Gowman (1957) at- 
tempted to study certain attitudes to blind- 
ess by recording reactions of sales personnel 
In Various stores to a supposedly blind cus- 
tomer who is seeking to purchase some shirts. 
such a situation may provide excellent pre- 
liminary hunches and leads relevant to the 
Problem of attitudes to disability, but it is ex- 
jel difficult to control the dimensions of 
i raction and to record and to quantify sys- 
matically the responses of “subjects.” 
or US, the theoretically important at- 
a €S of a task situation, to be used in a 
Le iction of behavior study, were that it (a) 
o € the qualities of plausibility and realism, 

) allow for the logical expectancy of dif- 
‘ential behavior by high- as opposed to low- 
5 Le SCOrers on some relevant criterion, 

Ave the potential for reasonably rigorous 
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Control in its implementation, and (d) be 
capable of yielding objective, quantifiable 
data. 

Tt was decided that a “forming impressions 
of personality” paradigm based on triads in- 
cluding a “hearing” confederate and a confed- 
erate with an “auditory disability,” in addi- 
tion to the real subject, represented a model 
which gave maximal promise of meeting the 
foregoing criteria. After some substantial pilot 
work and debugging, a seemingly appropriate 
set of experimental operations was evolved. 

That situation may be briefly described as 
follows: A real subject was to meet with the 
two stooges for a brief group-discussion pe- 
riod under the set of trying to find out as 
much as possible about the other two by ques- 
tions ang conversation. The structured rules 
of the game insured roughly equal time par- 
ticipation by each of the members of the 
triad. Prior “programming” of the stooges, as 
well as practice sessions, maximized the like- 
lihood that they would be perceived as rela- 
tively neutral and roughly equal stimulus 
objects. Their participation as hearing and 
partially deaf stooges was counterbalanced. 
At the end of the conversation period, it was 
the task of the real subject to rate personal 
characteristics of the two stooges. Half of the 
selected subjects had high AD scores and half 
had low AD scores. Under these circumstances 
it was predicted that high-AD subjects would, 
in comparison to low-AD subjects, rate the 
auditorially “disabled” stooge significantly 
less favorably than the hearing stooge. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A total 0 48 male subjects participated in the 
behavioral prediction study. These subjects were all 
drawn from a subject pool in introductory psychol- 
ogy, and all had been part of the sample of 160 
used in the correlational study. Half of the selected 
subjects were extreme high AD scorers, and the 
other half were extreme low scorers. The respective 
cutting scores, based on the AD scale, for these two 
groups were 57 and above versus 45 and below. The 
correlational and behavioral prediction studies were 
separated in time by 23 months, and they were run 
by completely different personnel. Hence, for all 
intents and purposes, they were entirely unrelated 
experiments—merely two of many conducted with 
introductory students during the semester. 
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ticipated. This viewpoint has been spelled out 
in detail for the blind under the title of the 
“minority parallel” by Chevigny and Braver- 
man (1950), among others, and its extensibil- 
ity to the deaf was subjected to test in the 
present study. The specific relationship be- 
tween antideafness and authoritarianism 
might be anticipated on the basis of the anxi- 
ety the authoritarian person feels about weak- 
ness and defect. Such individuals may there- 
fore stigmatize the disabled and form stereo- 
types about their supposed inadequacies and 
inferiority. 

Conceivably, several different response 
styles could have mediated a series of positive 
intercorrelations among the AD scale and the 
three foregoing sociopsychological attitude 
scales. ‘The agreement response Set was in 
part controlled by the inclusion of reverse- 
keyed items on the AD scale. In order to 
assess possible effects of common social desir- 
ability response tendencies across tests, the 
33-item Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
(M-C SD) scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960) 
Was used as a control measure. 

On the assumption that a generalized pre- 
disposition to hostility might also relate to 
negative attitudes to deafness, 31 items from 
the Buss-Durkee Hostility Scale (BDHS) 
(Buss & Durkee, 1957) were added to the 
test battery. These included 10 items from 
the Irritability subscale, the intact 13-item 
Verbal Hostility subscale, and 8 items drawn 
from the Suspicion, Assault, Resentment, and 
Negativism subscales. For Scoring purposes 
this yielded an Trritability, Verbal Hostility, 
and Total Hostility score, the latter overlap- 
ping considerably with the first two. 

The last test included in the battery was the 
Locus of Evaluation scale (Rotter, Seeman, 
& Liverant, 1962) designed to measure in- 
ternalization versus externalization of blame 
for a variety of events (LE scale). It was 
thought that the individual who externalizes 
responsibility might be more likely to hold 
negative attitudes to the deaf than the person 
who is able to accept responsibility for things 
which go wrong. 

Subjects and Administration 


One hundred and Sixty male white under- 
graduate students enrolled in an introductory 
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psychology course were given the foregoing 
battery in group administration during the 
first week of the spring semester. The four 
Likert-type tests (F, AM, AN, AD) were 
intermixed in random order and presented in 
a common rating format. Following that, sub- 
jects responded to the M-C SD scale and 
BDHS items, both in true-false format and 
presented intermixed in a fixed random order. 
Finally, the 29-item I-E scale was given in 
paired-comparison format. The entire packet 
Was stapled together in the order described 
above and presented in a series of large group- 
testing sessions lasting about 13 hours each. 
The two experimenters for these sessions* 
Were not connected in any way with the per- 
sonnel involved in the predictive validity study 
to be described below. 


Results and Discussion 


Pearson product-moment r’s were computed, 
based on an N of 160, between AD scores and 
Scores on each of the other scales in the bat- 
tery. Three of these 7’s were significant at } 
< .01 or beyond: F, AM, and AN, with values 
of .36, .50, and .50, respectively. None of the 
other correlations approached significance. Of 
particular interest is the complete absence of 
a relationship between AD and M-C SD (r 
= 01), suggesting that the positive correla- 
tions between AD and the three sociopsycho- 
logical attitude indexes are not mediated by 
a generalized social desirability response 
Stereotype. Rather, these three significant sub- 
Stantive relationships lend additional support 
to the view that the deaf are regarded in some 
Ways as having attributes in common wit! 
other underprivileged minority groups in soci 
ety and are negatively viewed by those who 
revere strength and authority. That such find- 
ings transcend any single disability group. 
Such as the deaf, is suggested by the fact that 
they are almost identical both in magnitude 
and direction to earlier ones based on an at- 
titudes to blindness scale (Cowen et al., 1958). 
Collectively from these two studies, we may 
infer that attitudes to disabling conditions 
Share some generalized common elements wi | 

* The authors express their appreciation to Rob- 


jr 
ert Lee Carlisle and Gershen Kaufman for ne 
assistance in this aspect of the data collection. 


ftitudes toward minority groups. Indeed it 
eivable that a general relationship of 
type extends beyond minority groups. 
ipporting evidence for such a view is to be 
nd in data reported by Gilbert and Levin- 
(1956) indicating a significant relation- 
p between authoritarianism and rejection 
mental patients. 


Ll 


JI]. BEHAVIORAL PREDICTION STUDY 


A iminary steps in the development of an 
Altitudes to deafness scale appeared to have 
trated reasonable face validity and 
al consistency, and to have indicated a 
tly stable pattern of interrelationships be- 
en this measure and several sociopsycho- 
indexes of attitude. There remained, 
er, the question of whether responses on 
ls scale, in fact, were predictive of some 
side behavior, apart simply from responses 
Dtier attitude scales. It seemed desirable, 
Principle, to try to develop a criterion 
ioral situation which, on logical grounds, 
be expected to differentiate between 
ts with high- and low-AD scale scores. 
type of “acid” predictor test has been a 
nic Source of frustration in past work 
disabled groups, since it is most readily 
f0ached through real-life situations which 
frequently lacking in rigorous control and 
to yield data of a largely impressionistic 
€. Tllustratively, Gowman (1957) at- 
Pted to study certain attitudes to blind- 
by recording reactions of sales personnel 
Mflous stores to a supposedly blind cus- 
Et Who is seeking to purchase some shirts. 
8 Situation may provide excellent pre- 
i hunches and leads relevant to the 
EM of attitudes to disability, but it is ex- 
Y difficult to control the dimensions of 
tion and to record and to quantify Sys- 
cally the responses of “subjects.” 
Us, the theoretically important at- 
6S of a task situation, to be used in a 
‘lion of behavior study, were that it (a) 
the qualities of plausibility and realism, 
OW for the logical expectancy of dif- 
al behavior by high- as opposed to low- 
Cale scorers on some relevant criterion, 
‘Ve the potential for reasonably rigorous 
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Control in its implementation, and (d) be 
capable of yielding objective, quantifiable 
data. 

Tt was decided that a “forming impressions 
of personality” paradigm based on triads in- 
cluding a “hearing” confederate and a confed- 
erate with an “auditory disability,” in addi- 
tion to the real subject, represented a model 
which gave maximal promise of meeting the 
foregoing criteria. After some substantial pilot 
work and debugging, a seemingly appropriate 
set of experimental operations was evolved. 

That situation may be briefly described as 
follows: A real subject was to meet with the 
two stooges for a brief group-discussion pe- 
riod under the set of trying to find out as 
much as possible about the other two by ques- 
tions and conversation. The structured rules 
of the game insured roughly equal time par- 
ticipation by each of the members of the 
triad. Prior “programming” of the stooges, as 
well as practice sessions, maximized the like- 
lihood that they would be perceived as rela- 
tively neutral and roughly equal stimulus 
objects. Their participation as hearing and 
partially deaf stooges was counterbalanced. 
At the end of the conversation period, it was 
the task of the real subject to rate personal 
characteristics of the two stooges. Half of the 
selected subjects had high AD scores and half 
had low AD scores. Under these circumstances 
it was predicted that high-AD subjects would, 
in comparison to low-AD subjects, rate the 
auditorially “disabled” stooge significantly 
less favorably than the hearing stooge. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


A total of 48 male subjects participated in the 
behavioral prediction study. These subjects were all 
drawn from a subject pool in introductory psychol- 
ogy, and all had been part of the sample of 160 
used in the correlational study. Half of the selected 
subjects were extreme high AD scorers, and the 
other half were extreme low scorers. The respective 
cutting scores, based on the AD scale, for these two 
groups were 57 and above versus 45 and below. The 
correlational and behavioral prediction studies were 
separated in time by 23 months, and they were run 
by completely different personnel. Hence, for all 
intents and purposes, they were entirely unrelated 
experiments—merely two of many conducted with 
introductory students during the semester. 
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Stooges 


The entire procedure pivoted around exposure of a 
bona fide subject (extreme high or low AD) to a 
maximally controlled interaction with two other 
people who were to present themselves to the great- 
est extent possible as equally attractive human stim- 
ulus objects. The sole manipulated difference between 
these two confederates was that one was to be 
wearing a hearing aid and the other was not. To 
achieve these objectives, it was necessary first to 
articulate clearly the role of the stooges and then to 
practice until these roles were reasonably well per- 
fected. The same two people, one a senior under- 
graduate psychology major and the other a first- 
year graduate student, served as the stooges for all 
subjects. 

Several ground rules were followed in the pro- 
Eramming and subsequent participation of the con- 
federates. Each was in the hearing and auditorially 
disabled role in S0% of the cases, and, in each role, 
each took the position of first and second ques- 
tioner in SO% of the instances. No matter what the 
role or order, each stooge asked the real subject the 
same number of questions. These questions were 
drawn from a preestablished list and tended to be 
relatively general and innocuous. (Eg, “What's your 
family background and what do your parents do?” 
“What are some of your interests and hobbies?” 
“What kinds of things have you done on Your vaca- 
tions?” “What kinds of jobs have you held?” “What 
kinds of things do you like to read when you have 
some free time?”) The counterbalanced order of 
speaking of the two stooges insured that each posed 
these specific questions to the real subject approxi- 
mately the same number of times. 

In responding to questions posed by the real sub- 
ject, the stooges were instructed to keep their 
answers relatively brief (15-60 seconds, di j) 
on the question) and to try to adopt a relatively 
neutral stance. This meant providing relatively 


icularly 
friendly nor particularly hostile or threatening. As 
a kind of safety-valve precaution, we introduced a 
stratagem dubbed “bailing We 


a stance which was Very similar to that of the first 
confederate—in other Words, to counterbalance any 
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unavoidable departure from neutrality by a response 
which would put him in the same position as his col- 
league. This was necessary to assure that, by the 
end of any given session, the two confederates would 
have approximately equal objective stimulus value 
for the real subject. 

A practice period before the final experiment got 
underway was useful in identifying gross differences 
in the spontaneous interaction styles of the two 
stooges and in adding verbal correctives which made 
them more comparable as stimulus objects. All ex- 
perimental sessions were observed, and continued 
feedback and correction were provided by the ex- 
perimenter for the stooges to maximize the likelihood 
of their being similarly perceived. In the end, this 
key variable proved to have been quite well con- 
trolled, since the overall “level of liking” of the 
two stooges on the criterion evaluation measure was 
virtually identical. There were certainly no systematic 
Preferences for one or the other of them, thereby 
lending some justification to the view of the presence 
Or absence of hearing aid as the key independent 
variable. 


Procedure 


The actual subject and the two confederates were 
met by the experimenter in a waiting room outside 
of the experimental room. The experimenter greeted 
all three, took their names, and checked them off a 
master subject list, The three were then conducted 
to the experimental room, an observation chamber, 
with a table and several chairs in its center. A large 
microphone was in plain view, and on the table in 
front of each chair was an identifying card with a 
single letter, either A, B, or C, printed on it. Subjects 
were told to sit in any of the chairs, and no attempt 
Was made to steer the real subject into any special 
Position. It was, however, possible to control the 
Positioning of the stooges so that each one was in 
the position of first or second questioner an equal 
number of times. 

The experimenter then read aloud a set of printed 
instructions as follows: 


You are about to participate in a “forming im- 
pressions of Personality” study. The situation is 
an extremely simple and straightforward one. You 
will have 20 minutes during which your object is 
to find out, by questions and conversation as 
much as you can about the other two people in the 
Toom with you. You are free to ask any question 
You wish, if you feel it may be helpful to you in 
forming your impressions. Questions about school 
Work, hobbies, interests, background, family and 
future plans are all legitimate. These are just ex- 
amples. You may wish to ask others. So that each 
person has an equal opportunity there are severa. 
simple ground rules that should be observed. | 

1) The three participants should take turns in 
asking questions in the order A,B,C. 

2) When a participant asks a question it should 
be asked of each of the other two (A asks B and 
C; B asks C and A and C asks A and B). 


3) Answers should be kept relatively brief (i.e., 
m0 filibustering) and each of you should try 
re to observe the rule of equal question- 
I) and equal answer-time. 

After about 20 minutes I will return and ask 
tach of you to rate the other two participants on 
# series of personality and behavioral dimensions. 
We are interested in comparing the accuracy of 
Interpersonal ratings as a function of varying time 
acquaintanceship periods. We, therefore, hope that 
Ss will rate as accurately and frankly as possible 
Under all rating conditions. 

J guess we can get started now. Just to get the 
ball rolling let me suggest an opening lead which 
Welye found useful with previous groups. Why 
don't you each take a minute or so to let each other 

what you’re majoring in and some of the 
things you might wish to do when you finish up— 
in the order ABC; 


At this point the experimenter left the room mak- 
it clear that he would be observing and listening 
‘0 the subsequent discussion from behind the one- 
Way-Vision screen. The initial responses by the con- 
to the experimenter’s lead were broadly 
With allowance for leeway in specific detail. 
£4 Was programmed to respond in terms of any 
Of three or four “majors” and their logically 
td occupational choices. Each had preselected 
etal specific major areas which, by virtue of back- 
nd and interests, he felt competent to discuss as 
td if probed further by the real subject. It was 
ed desirable to change cover stories to avoid 
Possible systematic liking or disliking for a par- 
far major and to protect the credulity of the 
lon should there happen to develop any gossip 
Ong real subjects. 
rom that point on, the interrogation proceeded as 
the Instructions, with the confederates’ questions 
$ In sequence from the pool of leads indicated 
€ experimenter allowed the discussion to 
ted through his own initial lead, plus two com- 
founds of questions (A+ B+ C=6 questions) . 
hally this required somewhere between 18-25 
5. At the end of the second round, the experi- 
“CAT Teturned to the room and announced, “Time’s 
HOW! We shall proceed to the evaluative portion 
experiment. I have some printed instructions 
e Which I believe are quite clear. Read them over 
no € there are any questions.” 
criterion instrument consisted of a semantic 
form on which the concepts to be rated 
the two confederates as represented by their 
ed letters (i.e., A and B, A and C, or B and C, 
SE on what letter the true subject had 


evaluations:  responsive- 
Unpleasant-pleasant, mature-immature, 
i “Outgoing,  friendly-unfriendly, relaxed- 
b), Piclous-trusting, cold-warm, interesting-dull, 


Tative- a) b 
um, Le Cooperative (Osgood, Suci, & Tannen- 
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As soon as the real subject grasped the instruc. 
tions, the three “subjects” were conducted to indi- 
vidual chambers where they were told they could 
do their ratings in privacy. The experimenter men- 
tioned that he would like to speak with each indi- 
vidually for several minutes after they had finished 
their ratings and before they left. As soon as the 
doors to the rooms were closed the confederates left, 
while the real subject completed the semantic differ- 
ential ratings—usually in about 5 minutes. The ex- 
perimenter then interrogated him for several minutes 
in a relatively roundabout fashion, trying to assess 
possible awareness of the experimental operations. 
He asked about the insightfulness of the partner's 
questions, the validity of the experimental discus- 
sion-inquiry technique as a tool for finding out 
about others, and solicited suggestions for the im- 
provement of the situation. Because of the total 
separation in form, personnel, and particularly time 
of the selection battery and the experimental test, it 
was virtually impossible for any subject to identify 
the exact purpose (or even substantive area) of the 
study and, éndeed, none did. However, there were 
several subjects who were suspicious that their part- 
ners might have been confederates of the experi- 
menter, having previously participated in an experi- 
ment of that type. These were eliminated and 
replaced with other subjects. 


Results 


Semantic differential ratings were converted 
into scores according to the following schema. 
For each subject and each pair of individual 
scale ratings, a minus was used to represent 
a less-favorable rating for the hearing-im- 
paired confederate, and a plus represented a 
less-favorable rating for the normal-hearing 
confederate. The magnitude of the plus or 
minus was determined by the number of points 
separating the two absolute scale ratings (e.g., 
—2, +3, etc.). These item ratings were 
summed, retaining sign, across all 10 scale 
ratings, to yield a total rating score. Where 
the summed rating score was positive the 
hearing-impaired confederate was the pre- 
ferred one, and when it was negative the hear- 
ing-impaired confederate was the less-pre- 
ferred of the two. The mean summed rating 
score for the 24 low-AD subjects was + 1.04, 
indicating virtually no difference in evaluation 
of the two confederates. For the 24 high-AD 
subjects the ‘comparable mean score was 
—4.87, indicating directionally that these sub- 
jects preferred the hearing confederates to the 
one with the hearing aid. A t test of the sig- 
nificance of the difference between these two 
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means yields a t value of 2.48, which, with 
df = 46, is significant at f= .02. Stated 
otherwise, subjects with relatively high ini- 
tial AD test scores rated “subjects” with 
hearing aids significantly less favorably than 
their normal hearing peers, even though the 
overall stimulus attractability of these two 
types was controlled. 

This analysis was repeated at the individual 
item level for each of the 10 constituent se- 
mantic differential scales making up the total 
test score. In all 10 instances the high-AD 
subjects gave relatively less favorable ratings 
to the hearing-aid confederate in comparison 
to the normal-hearing one than did the low- 
AD subjects. This difference reached statisti- 
cal significance only in the case of the mature- 
immature scale (p = .02) and approached sig- 
nificance (.05 > p> .10) for relaxed-tense, 
Suspicious-trusting, and uncooperative-coop- 
erative. 


OVERVIEW 


Each of the three individual studies pre- 
sented in this paper represents a step in a 
comprehensive sequence designed to develop 
a useful measure for assessing attitudes to 
deafness. It seems appropriate, because of 
their logical interrelatedness and basically 
sequential nature, to discuss these three stud- 
ies as a unit. The initial test-development 
study first established a pool of items which 
appeared, contentwise, to reflect attitudes to 
deafness. A judging procedure was utilized to 
establish some face validity for these items. 
Following a first round of responses by sub- 
jects to these items, it was possible to identify 
a subgroup of 25 test items with substantial 
internal consistency in terms of their relation- 
ship to total test score. A cross-validation 
study indicated that those initially selected 
items were relatively stable discriminators. 

Next, a concurrent validity study, based on 
correlational procedures, indicated that nega- 
tive attitudes to deafness Were related to a 
cluster of Sociopsychological attitudes includ- 
ing anti-Negro, antiminority, and proauthori- 
tarian attitudes. The first two of these rela- 


3 These differences 


reach signifi 5 ন 
tated Significance using a one 
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tionships may point up the tendency to 
the disabled person as being in the same 
derprivileged position in society as the 
nority-group member; the third may r 
the inclination of the proauthoritarian i 
vidual to divide his world into the strong and 
the weak, to see the person with (auditory) 
disability as falling into the second of these 
camps which, for him, is a minimally respected. 
one. Although the foregoing cluster of rela- 
tionships seems quite clear-cut and consistent 
with earlier findings involving attitudes to 
blindness (Cowen et al., 1958), no relation 
ships were found between attitudes to deaf- 
ness and any of several measures of Hostility 
and a measure of social desirability response 
tendencies. The latter is particularly interest- 
ing since it suggests that the significant rela- 
tionships between the AD scale and the sev- 


power of the AD scale transcends paper-and- 
pencil inventories and extends to the world of 
real behavior. Negative attitudes to deafn 
as reflected item endorsements of respon 
ents on this scale have been found, as mi 
be anticipated on logical grounds, to relate 
to more negative ratings of a person with 0s- 
tensible auditory disability in comparison to 
a normal-hearing individual. Since these dif- 
ferential ratings are made following a con- 
trolled triadic interaction, during which con- 
siderable pains have been taken to present 
the hearing and auditorially disabled subjects 
(confederates) as Objectively equal person- 
Objects in terms of their behaviors, verbaliza- 
tions, and likability, we infer that they are 
in part, a function of initial attitude. In this 
sense the scale gives evidence of predicting 
as it should in an experimental test situation 
Which was set up so as to be sensitive to. 
differential attitudes to auditory disability. 
Additional validating data is needed at this 
time, probing the discriminating power of the 
instrument in other settings where attitudes 
to auditory disability might be expected to 
be different either among different groups OF 
as a function of experimental manipulations. 
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BIRTH ORDER AND DEPENDENCY : 


RALPH H. STEWART 
California State College at Los Angeles 


The relationship between sibling position and dependent behavior Was studied. 
3 measures of dependency were used: Interpersonal Check List, Barron Items, 
and Embedded Figures Test. The 5 Eroups of Ss were oldest brother of 
brothers, oldest brother of sisters, youngest brother of brothers, youngest 
brother of sisters, and a “random” group. The latter group was not matched 
on the control variables size of family, 
Or socioeconomic class, as were the 4 selected Eroups. The Embedded Figures 
Test was uniquely significant in that t 


more field dependent than were the 


random group scored between these old: 


Birth order as a behavioral determinent has a 
long research history with continuing interest 
seen in several recently published studies (e.g., 
Dember, 1964; Schachter, 1964). Systematic 
reviews (e.g., Warren, 1966) of the literature are 
available elsewhere and thus will not be presented 
here. The present study was designed to study 
the manner in which subjects representing four 
sibling positions differ on certain personality 
tests. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


Male students living in large dormitories at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, served as sub- 
jects. The students were asked individually if they 
would participate in a study which Would take no 
more than 1 hour of their time. More than 99% 
of those approached consented, at which time they 
were asked to fill out a form to Obtain information 
On the: (a) number of children in their family, (b) 
Presence of parents during childhood, (c) sex of 
siblings, and (a) socioeconomic class (father’s occu- 
pation). These forms took about 1 minute to com- 
plete, and each prospective subject was told that he 
would soon be contacted if he Was among those 
persons finally sampled for the study. From these 
data forms, 5 groups of 20 subjects each Were se- 
lected. Subjects were matched on each of the varia- 
bles mentioned; that is, each subject came from a 
family of at least three children, had lived with both 
Parents until at least age 15, and had a father 


for their assistance: 


Sheridan P. McCabe, Rolfe La Forge, and Carroll F. 
Raaum. 


he oldest of brothers and sisters were 
Youngest of brothers and sisters. The 
lest and youngest groups. 


presence of parents during childhood, 


working in the “white collar” occupations. Groups I- 
IV were composed of the following: I, oldest brother 
of brothers; Il, youngest brother of brothers; Il, 
oldest brother of sisters; IV, youngest brother of sis- 
ters. Group V was an unselected or “random” group; 
that is, the first four groups were matched on the 
Variables described, while the fifth group was chosen 
at random from the original descriptive data forms. 
Following the selection of subjects, each subject was 
called upon in his dormitory room and adminis- 
tered three tests. The Interpersonal Check List (ICL) 
La Forge and Suczek, 1955—was administered 
twice, first with instructions that subjects describe 
themselves as they think other people see them 
(Estimated Level I, Warren 2) and then as they see 
themselves (self-perception or Level I). The para- 
Phrased instructions included: “Check each adjective 
that describes you. For instance, if ‘Assertive’ applies 
to you, check it; if it does not apply, leave it blank.” 

Next, the Barron Items (Barron, 1953) were 
given with instructions to mark each item true or 
false depending on whether the subject agreed or 
disagreed with the statement. The Jackson (1956) 
abbreviation of the Embedded Figures Test (EFT) 
Was administered. The standard procedure, as de- 
scribed by Witkin et al. (1954, 1962), was followed. 
The author administered all three tests to each sub- 
ject. 


RESULTS 


The data were analyzed using a multivariate 
analysis of covariance as described by Cooley and 
Lohnes (1962). The first part of the analysis was 
4 generalized analysis of variance. This test es- 
sentially pools all of the dependent variables with 
a significant result indicating that the groups 
differ in some way to be determined by subse- 
quent analyses. Table 1 contains the results of 


2S. Warren, “How Others See Us,” unpublished 
manuscript, 1964. 
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the analyses with all five groups, that is, oldest 
of brothers (and sisters), youngest of brothers 
(and sisters), plus the random group. Table 2 
contains the group means for all of the dependent 
variables. 

The ICL scores need explanation. As seen in 
the Tables, Ain, Dom, and Lov are the ICL 
scores; Level I specifies “how others see you” 
and Level II, self-description. Ain is a score which 
measures the social desirability of the items 
checked. The fact that Ain I was significant in- 
dicates that social desirability was operative in 
the way the subjects responded. The dependency 
measure on the ICL was arrived at by obtaining 
the difference between the Love (Lov) score and 
the Dominance (Dom) score (see La Forge, 
19635, or Leary, 1957, for scoring procedures). 
As Table 1 shows, the groups did not differ on 
the Dom and Lov scores. Thus, they do not 
differ on the ICL measure of dependency. 

The EFT is uniquely significant, indicating 
that the groups differ in field dependence. Table 
2 shows the group means. It can be seen that 
Groups I and III, oldest brother of brothers and 
oldest brother of sisters, took longer to find the 


TABLE 1 


MULtVARIATE ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR THE 
EIGHT DEPENDENT VARIABLES: 
FIVE GROUPS 


Test af F 
All 8 variables 32,326 | 3.70** 
Arron Items 4,95 0.81 
EFT 4,05 | 17.32 
EFT bs groups: oldest vs. youngest 1,78 | 69.56** 
Ain Estimated Level I, Ain Level IL | 8,188 | 2.05* 
om Estimated Level I, Lov Esti- 8,188 | 0.74 
mated Level I 
Dom Level II, Lov Level If 8,188 | 0.53 
Dom Estimated Level TL, Lov Esti- 
mated Level I; Ain Estimated 
evel I as covariable 
Between groups 8,186 | 1.23 
Covariable 2,93 | 16.58** 
Om Estimated Level I, Lov Esti- 
mated Level I; Ain Estimated 
Level I & No. children as 
Covariables 
tween groups 8,184 | 1.22 
‘Variable Ain Estimated Level I 2,92 | 16.37 
OVariable no. children 2,92 0.01 
Om Estimated Level I, Lov Esti- 
mated Level I; Ain Level I, 
ঠ Om Level II, Lov Level IT as 
OVariables 
রর Between groups 8,182 | 0.65 
Variable Ain Level IT 2,91 1.32 
variable Dom Level IT 2,91 | 59.56% 
Variable Lov Level II 2,91 | 1135 


ডু 
b <.05. 
#5 < 001. 
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TABLE 2 
CELL MEANS OF THE VARIABLES: FIVE GROUPS 


| Group 


Variable BES ' Y 
1 | n | ni Iv Vv 

Barron Items 12.80] 13.60] 12.45] 13.25] 11.95 
Et 579.60! 312.50 565.00| 263.00 449,50 
Ain Estimated Level I 2.14] 2.04] 2:03] 2.08] 2:18 
Dom Estimated Level 1 | 2.10] 3.42| 2.11 0.54] 0.24 
Lov Estimated Level I | ~-5.21| ~4.19| —4 01] ~0.70| 0.12 
Ain Level IT 2.01] 1.94] 196] 101 Lol 
Dom Level II ~0.83| 1.73] 1.24] 1:28] 0.19 
Lov Level II ~3.04| ~3.24| ~2.62| —2:36| 1.40 
No. children 3.25] 3.30] 3.20] 3:25] 3.05 


embedded figures than did the other two groups. 
An unexpected result is that the random group 
scored between the groups of oldest versus 
youngest. 


DISCUSSION 


o 

The reason why these differences occurred only 
on the EFT is not clear. It may be that the other 
tests are susceptible to conscious manipulation 
and distortion (e.g., the significant ICL Ain). It 
has also been demonstrated (e.g., Mallory, 1965) 
that college students avoid dependency-connoting 
words. Another possibility which would need 
experimental clarification is that the interper- 
Sonal nature of the EFT affected the subjects 
differentially. The experimenter presented each 
EFT figure to the subjects. Although the experi- 
menter was present in the room while the subjects 
filled out the paper-and-pencil tests, their inter- 
action was presumably most apparent to the sub- 
jects during the EFT administration. Regardless 
of which arguments are used to “explain” this 
unique difference between the groups on the 
EFT, the possibility of such a result was consid- 
ered while designing the study. Because of the 
difficulty in adequately defining dependency, it 
was questioned whether the instruments used 
would detect such behavior. The possibility of 
negative results raised doubts concerning their 
interpretability: would instrumental explication 
or the hypothesis be discredited? As is pointed 
out in any of the reviews on the subject, there 
is conflicting evidence as to the effects of ordinal 
position on dependency. This study has given 
further evidence of the ways in which such a 
relationship is evident. 
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VARIATIONS IN MANIFEST ANXIETY DUE TO SEX, 
AGE; AND EDUCATION 


VASSO VASSILIOU, JAMES G. GEORGAS, Axp GEORGE VASSILIOU 
Athenian Institute of Anthropos, Athens 


A Greek form of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale was 
of 400 Athenian adults representative of the 


to sex, age, education, and 


analyzed using a 2 X 3 X 4 analysis of variance design. Sex and education were 


The Taylor Manifest Anxiety (MA) scale has 
been used to measure the role of drive or moti- 
vation in performance. The MA Scale assumes 
“, .. that variations in drive level of the indi- 
vidual are related to the level of internal anxi- 
ety or emotionality, and . . . that the intensity 
of this anxiety could be ascertained by a paper 
and pencil test... [Taylor, 1953, p. 285].” 

The MA scale has been given to ious clini- 
cal and student groups. Taylor (1993) reports 
different distributions and median Scores for stu- 
dents and psychiatric patients, Sex differences in 
students were found by Sinick (1956) and in 


sex Or socioeconomic factors, if not controlled, 
may obscure experimental 
MA scale can be used in experimental studies, 


the variations of Scores in the j 
should be known, © © general population 


bh 


This study investigates the effect of sex, age, 
and education on MA scale scores in an urban 
population. 


METHOD 


meaning was chosen over 
word-for-word translation. The Greek items were 
submitted to three judges (clinicians) who were 
instructed to sort them into two piles according to 
‘comprehensibility” in Greek, The “noncomprehen- 
sible” items were rewritten in Greek in a simpler 
form. The rewritten items were again submitted to 
three judges who ranked them for faithfulness of 
meaning to the original Taylor items. For those 
items in which a discrepancy occurred, simplicity 
Was chosen over faithfulness to translation. 

The 50 items were then administered individually 
to a representative sample of 400 Athenians by 


y trained interviewers. The interviewers were 
on the basis of intelligence tests, personality 
nd on their ability to establish an adequate 
during surveys. They had been trained in 
techniques and had been interviewing bi- 
for a minimum of 2 years. Continuous train- 
Ind supervision were maintained. Fifteen per- 
all interviews were checked by supervisors 

fe maintenance of sampling procedure and 
y of interviewing. Eleven interviewers were 
“Use for this study, aged 25-35, eight females and 
hs males. The scale of social status developed by 
‘the hi ranges from 1 to 9 (Triandis, Vassiliou, 
manek, 1966). The interviewers ranged from 
5 on this scale. 


SAMPLING PROCEDURE 


] 
Sample was chosen using a modified proba- 
‘method developed and used before at the 
In Institute of Anthropos. The population of 
i represents 23% of the population of Greece. 
Iniverse was adults (18 years of age and 
living in private households. Institutions such 
ls, hospitals, boarding schools, and military 
Were excluded. Persons sharing quarters 
Is were considered to be members of house- 
and distinction was made between perma- 
members and temporary guests. Family links 
Ot considered as a prerequisite for household 
pation. These definitions correspond to those 
d by the National Statistical Service. 

ing to the 1961 census the total population 
= metropolitan area was found to be 1,850,709 
“Of Whom 1,776,100 were found in private 
(47% male, 53% female). 

the selection of the sampling unit the follow- 
PS were taken: 


fom a directory of all the streets of the 
Metropolitan area, using a table of random 
50 streets were selected. 
Selected streets were the “starting points” 
y interviewer. Eight households were inter- 
td on each street. Four women and four men 
d from the first 15 starting points. Three 
d five females were selected from the final 
g points. This procedure was followed to 
53-47% female-male representation. 
each street the interviewer followed at times 
and at times the left side of the street 
to instructions based on alternate patterns. 
interviewer selected every third residential 
Stores, offices, etc., were excluded from the 


the selected building had more than 
» Hie Interviewer was instructed to follow 
Pattern. According to this pattern, if the 
Of floors in selected consecutive houses 
the selected floor was one higher than that 
5 Selected. Tf the succeeding house had 
SOrs than the previous one, the selected 
again the first inhabited. 
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TABLE 1 


Mrax MA ScALYE SCORES OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE SAMYLE 


| a 
| 
Males 17.14 
Females 2241 
| 
18-34 | 10.85 
3544 18.84 
45 and over 20.53 
Education® 
THliterate 23.04 
Grammar 20.54 
High school 18.71 
University 1536 
Income 
Less than 3000 drachmas 22.03 
More than 3000 drachmas 18.90 


* Tliterate is defined as up to 2 years of grammar school. 
Grammar ts ETF 
of Mar | educa is classified under grammar, 
High school includes 12 years of education. University Inctudes 
university education beyond high school. 


6. If, on the selected floor, there was more than 
one apartment, the first apartment to the right of 
the staircase was selected. 

7. The interviews were carried out from 10 A.M. 
to 6 PAM. (The Greek working day breaks from 
2 PA. to 5 PAC) 

8. The interviewer listed all the members of the 
household, oldest to youngest, according to their 
age. The youngest present who belonged to the 
sampling universe (18 years and above) was given 
the MA scale orally. The MA scale was part of a 
longer questionnaire involving general socioeconomic 
questions. 

The proportions of sex, age, education, and income 
obtained in the sample corresponded to those ob- 
tained in over 100 public-opinion surveys conducted 
in the past 4° years. These proportions also cor- 
responded to those of the National Statistical 
Service. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


The mean MA scale scores according to sex, three 
age levels, four educational levels, and two income 
groups were obtained. These results showed promis- 
ing differences. In order to analyze any possible 
interaction effects, it was decided to further analyze 
the effects of sex, age, and education? using a 
three-way analysis of variance, fixed-constants 
model, with 10 different individuals per cell 
(McNemar, 1962). Because there were not enough 
subjects from the representative sample to All each 
cell, particularly females-old-high education and 
both sexes-young-illiterate, additional subjects were 
interviewed. These additional subjects were selected 


1Income was excluded from the analysis of vari- 
ance. Income and education have been found to be 
significantly correlated in our population. 
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TABLE 2 
AxALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MA SCALE SCORES OF TEN 
“RCE MR CUAL RON SE EO 


1 month after the initial interview using the same 
sampling procedure. Fifty additional starting points 


Were selected which gave 400 new interviewees.2 


ResvLts 


Table 1 presents the mean MA scale scores of 
the representative sample. Note the higher MA 
scale scores in females compared to males. Age 
does not appear to affect MA scale scores. Note 
the decreasing MA scale Scores with increased 
education. High income Eroups have lower MA 
scale scores than low income Eroups. 

Table 2 indicates the results of the analysis 
Of variance. Age was not a source of vari- 
ance. Sex was a source of Variance (F = 10.98, 
? <.01). Education was also a source of vari- 
ance (F= 9.73, # <.001). The two-way and 

‘Way interactions were not significant. This 
lack of significant interaction indicates that vari- 
ation due to sex and education is consistent 
within age groups. Similarly sex varies inde- 
pendently of education and vice versa. 


Discussion 


Whether the higher MA scale scores in women 
are due to biological or Psychogenic factors or 


2 Since these surveys are conducted monthly, the 
starting Points each month are selected to permit 
addition of successive samples. This Procedure also 
permits trend and cumulative analysis (Vassiliou, 
Vasso, Vilachos, and Vassiliou, “On Leisure Time,” 
In preparation). 
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Fic. 1. Mean MA scale scores of Age X Education, 
Sex X Age, and Education X Sex from analysis of 
Variance. 


to the role culture assigns to women cannot be 
answered by this study. Comparison of Athenian 
and American subjects is not possible because in 
the relevant American studies in which sex dif- 
ferences were noted (Sarason et al, 1960); 
Sinick, 1956), the Samples were nonrepresentative. 
A comparable sample of American subjects and 
Possibly another culture might clarify the role 
Of cultural determinants as sources of variation 
in sex. 

The variation due to educational level is an 
important finding. It is unlikely that literacy 
affected the scores since the scale was adminis- 
tered orally. Why should high anxiety level be 
inversely related to high educational achieve- 
ment? Is one possible answer that the edu- 
cated person is more aware of the actual content 
of the scale resulting in an attempt to present 2 


facade? A partial answer might be pro- 
by lie items which were not included in 
lis form. 

“Education as a source of variation must be 
viewed within the total cultural context. Holding 
cation constant and varying the cultural 
Ng from a relatively highly developed urban 
to a rural setting would provide information 


should subjects of high educational achievement 
te a lower anxiety level than subjects of low 
tional achievement? Raphelson (1957) 
: that a measure of achievement correlated 

43 and —.25 with the Mandler-Sarason Test 
Anxiety Scale and the MA scale, respectively. 
er and Trapp (1958) also found a negative 


Achievement Motivation Test. These 
ve relationships are consistent with the 
Obtained in this study. These results 
eSt that high drive level, as measured by 
MA scale, is related to low educational 
vement. Holding education constant would 
y the relationship between drive level and 


Viewer bias might be taken into account 
Possible source of variation in MA scale 
‘The interviewers were selected to be a 
‘MOgeneous group ranging from 3 to 5 on a 9- 
int scale of social status. Fifty-five percent of 
Population falls within the 3-5 point range, 
dicating the interviewers represented the cen- 
ral and majority sections of the population. If 
Was an interviewer bias, it affected the 
and higher levels of social status. Because 
e Interviewers were such a homogeneous group, 
‘CTViewer social status as a source of variation 
UC not be tested. This would require a 


Lie items are being included in the new revision 
lich has been given to representative samples of 
and rural areas in Greece. 
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design with interviewers of disparate social 

status. 

Interpretation of the results must also account 
for the fact that the MA scale was orally ad- 
ministered. A paper-and-pencil form of adminis- 
tration may yield different results. Research in 
progress has suggested this possibility, 

The finding that anxiety scores vary according 
to sex and education has implications for per- 
sonality research. Studies of neurotics or psy- 
chotics which do not account for the effect of 
sex or education on anxiety level can be mis- 
leading, If, for example, we were to compare 
normal college students with mental patients 
from a relatively low educational level, differ- 
ences in anxiety level would be found almost 
certainly. But this difference in anxiety level 
would not necessarily be due to personality 
integration. 
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VERBAL OPERANT CONDITIONING, INTERTRIAL ACTIVITY, 
AWARENESS, AND THE EXTENDED INTERVIEW 


WILLIAM F. OAKES 
University of Howaii 


Ing 

of the 

reinforced Ss 

S4 gave more "1l- 

unaware 

and (d) 

sentences given. It concluded that 
sistent with cither the cognitive or the 


oUumnt CORRE, MEDS 5d 


groups of 19 Ss constructed sentences using a verb and 1 of 6 pro- 
nouns presented on an index card in a series of 6 blocks of 20 trials. In a 
design, 2 of the groups were reinforced for sentences begun with “TI” or 

the wo were not reinforced, and 2 of the groups were 

required to name colors between trials, while 2 were not. After the condition- 
trials, Ss were separated into “aware” and “unaware” Ss on the basis 
Spielberger (1962) interview and criteria. It was found that: (a) The 
gave more “l-we" sentences than the unreinforced; (b) the aware 
we" sentences than the unreinforced control Ss; (c) the 

Ss gave more “l-we” sentences than the unreinforced control Ss; 
the aware and unaware Ss did not differ in the number of “I-we" 
was 


although findings a and b are con- 
reinforcement interpretation of verbal 
are consistent with the reinforcement 


trary to the cognitive interpretation. Thus the results 
suggest that the effect of reinforcement on the 


class in verbal operant 


response 
conditioning under certain conditions is direct, i.e, not mediated by cognitive 


| 


Dixon and Oakes (1965) have shown that in 
the verbal operant conditioning (VOC) sentence- 
construction task, if the opportunity of a subject 
to formulate during jsiti 


H 
J 
: 
J 
J 
k 


Dulany (1962) con- 


Hl 
: 


i 
: 
{| 
| 


3s 
Eg 


for the subjects 
“naming task between trials, while a non- 
Hd correlation in the opposite direction 
(significantly different from that for the non- 
color-naming subjects) was found for the color- 
naming subjects. There was no difference in the 
amount of conditioning of the subjects with and 
without color naming. 

The results of the Dixon and Oakes experi- 
ment were interpreted as being incompatible with 
the position of Dulany (1962) and Spielberger 
(1962), who held that the subject's increase in 
emission of members of the reinforced-response 
class in VOC was necessarily mediated by cogni- 
tive processes, that is, awareness by the subject 
of the response-reinforcer contingency, and a 
conscious intention to comply with the experi- 


f 


{ 


menter's perceived wishes. Rather, the results 
were interpreted as being consistent with the 
position of Verplanck (1962) and Krasner 
(1962), who held that there is no necessary 
relationship between awareness and VOC, that 
is, that the effect of the reinforcer is direct, and 
not necessarily mediated by cognitive processes. 
Spielberger (1962) and his students (eg, 
DeNike, 1964; Levin, 1961) have argued that 
the usual techniques used for assessing “‘aware- 
ness” in VOC experiments, that is, a short inter- 
view of four or five questions, is inadequate for 
identifying all the subjects who are really aware, 
and have used an extended interview (EL) of 
some 16 increasingly pointed questions to sepa- 
rate their “aware” and “unaware” subjects. The 
Dulany concepts of RH, BH, and BI are each 
assessed by four or five questions, that is, by 
short interviews. The RH concept, which gets 
at the subject's perception or awareness of the 
response-reinforcement contingency, is the only 
one of the Dulany concepts which assesses what 
we usually have in mind when we think of 
“awareness” in the context of VOC. His BH 
has to do with the subject's interpretation of 
the experimenter’s motivation, that is, that the 
experimenter wants the subject to use the words 
reinforced, and his BI has to do with the sub- 
ject's intention to comply. Thus the BH and BI 
concepts are getting at what Orne (1962) re 
ferred to as the “demand characteristics” of the 
experiment, and not at awareness per se. 
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Sace RH, the degree of awareness in the 
Delany scheme, is assessed with only a five- 
qeestion interview, the Spielberger criticism 
could be made, that one cannot really separate 
{he aware and unaware subjects on that basis. 
Of course, by extending the Spielberger argu- 
| ment one could maintain that you cannot really 

Mentify all the truly aware subjects without 

ming an interview of infinite length. And since 

thls is absurd, the approach of attempting to 
correlate degree of awareness with degree of 

VOC is likely to be more productive than 

attempting to 

subjects. 
The Dixon and Oakes study demonstrated not 
that VOC occurred without awareness, but 


identify aware and unaware 


rather that the relationship between degree of 
VOC and degree of awareness (RH) is a function 
9f whether or not the subject is permitted time 
to formulate and test hypotheses between trials 
during acquisition. There is the implication, how- 
tver, that since there was no correlation between 
RH and VOC for the color-naming subjects, such 
ing may occur without awareness. The pres- 
experiment is an attempt to get at that 
ication using the more sensitive Spielberger 


t can provide completely definitive results, 
an interview of infinite length is not used. 
can, however, answer the question of whether 
ering with the subject's opportunity to 
ulate and test hypotheses during acquisition 
Produces results consistent with those that Spiel- 
and his students have obtained without 

Such interference. 
The design of this experiment thus involves 
the sentence-construction VOC paradigm, with 
the subjects having the intertrial activity 
(color naming), and with the Spielberger EI 
Wed afterward to separate the aware and 

aware subjects. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects were 76 students from in- 
uctory psychology classes at the University of 

of Re They were randomly assigned to four groups 
আন ch: two experimental groups which both 
ved reinforcement, one group with color naming 
ন trials, the other without, and two control 
PS, neither of which was reinforced, one with 
with naming task between trials, the other 


tion atus. The stimulus materials for the condi- 
€ task consisted of 3X 5-inch white index 
With a different neutral past-tense verb 

lst pu 0n each. These verbs were taken from the 
Used by Binder and Salop (1961). The pro- 
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on the memory drum between trials. 
The subjects then proceeded to construct sentences 
from the 120 cards on which the pronouns and the 
verb had been typed. For the reinforced groups, 
reinforced control (RC) and reinforced naming 
(RN), during the first 20 trials every third 

constructed by the subject was followed 


ট 

t 

F 

0 
iE 
৪০5 
Ester 


trials, the operant-level 
a surprise to the subject 
Pareis, 1960). After the first 20 trials, each 
subject began a sentence with either = 
the experimenter said “good” at the 
sentence for both reinforced and RN. 

For the nonreinforced groups, unreinforced con- 
trol (UC) and unreinforced naming (UN), the ex- 
perimenter remained quiet throughout the 120 trials. 

The color-naming task performed by the color- 


Re 
oat 


did not perform any task during the 10-second 
intertrial interval. 
1'The writer would like to express his appreciation 


to Falak Thaver, who served as the experimenter 
in this study. 
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TABLE 1 


Following the presentation of the 120 cards all 
subjects received the postconditioning interview, 
which was a series of questions read to the subject 
by the experimenter one at a time, with the answers 
to the questions being written by the subject on 
a blank sheet of paper, The interview used was the 
one used by Spielberger (1962).2 

Two graduate students in psychology were used 
8 fodges to rate the interview protocols. Both 
Jodges had previously conducted VOC research and 
were familiar with the literature in the area, Inter- 
view protocols of all reinforced subjects were given 
the two judges for independent ratings. The Spiel- 
berger criteria for aware and unaware subjects were 
used, and agreement by the two judges was required 
for inclusion of the cases in analyses involving 
awareness. 

Resvits 

The 120 trials were divided into six blocks of 
20 trials each. The number of “I-we” sentences 
was taken as the dependent variable. The score 
on the first (unreinforced) block of trials was 
considered the operant level for each subject. 
An analysis of variance of operant levels indi. 
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was a significant reinforcem 
(1, 72) = 26.26, p<.O01, and i 


forced subjects gave more “Il-we"” sentences. | { 
creasing over blocks of trials, while the unre 
forced 


of trials, No other effects were significant. 


Regarding awareness, the judges agreed 
their judgments of 6 subjects from Group 


(Groups UN and UC), and there was thus ne 
contingent stimulus, no subjects in those group 
were considered aware. 
To answer the question of whether the aware 
subjects conditioned, an unweighted-means an 
ysis of variance was made involving the sub 
jects judged aware and their unreinforced com 
trols, Groups UN and UC. This analysis 
volved three variables: reinforcement, int 
activity, and blocks of trials. The summary of 
that analysis in Table 2 indicates that the 
were significant main effects of reinforcement, 
F (1, 47) = 23.46, p< .01, intertrial activity 
F (1, 47) = 4.63, p < 05, and blocks of trials, F 
(4, 188) = 2.41, p < .05. Also significant was the 
interaction of reinforcement and blocks of trials, 
F (4, 188) = 4.89, p< .01. Thus, the a 
subjects gave more “IJ-we” sentences than their 
unreinforced controls overall, subjects with th 


TABLE 2 


JECTS ON THREE VARIABLES: A, REINFORCEMENT; By 
INTERTRIAL ACTIVITY; AND C, BLOCKS OF TRIALS 
= oo — 
Source df Ms F 
mt 
Between Ss 
A 1 | 788.65 | 23.46% 
B 1° | 155.65 | 4.63¢ 
AXB 1 81.58 | 2.43 
Error (betw i 
witin (between) | 47 33.61 ন 
4 14.44 | 3 
AXC 4 | 20:23 | 489% 
BXC 4 8.85 | 148 
AXBXC 4 8.89 | 149 
Error (within) | 188 5.98 
2nd SEIS LEE 10.00 Has (Gi . re NOO 


TABLE 3 


B, [NTERTRIAL ACTIVITY; AND C, BLOCKS OF TRIALS 
sur ——— — — —্তত্তততততত>ক্্>ত্াত্—তত্ত্তত 
Source 


Between Ss | | 
) 


an 
Ea 
= 


1 

1 

AXB | 1 
Error (between) | 55 
Lo 5s 


neon BLS: 
৩ওৎ£2£> ইত 


¥ 
ED 
4 
XC + 
Biror (within) 20 


intertrial activity gave fewer “I-we” sentences 
overall than those without, and there was an 
overall increase in “I-we” sentences over blocks 
of trials. The significant Reinforcement X Blocks 
of Trials interaction indicates an increase over 
blocks of trials for reinforced subjects and a 
tendency for unreinforced subjects to decrease 
over blocks of trials. 

To determine whether the unaware subjects 
conditioned, a similar unweighted-means analy- 
#is of variance was made involving the subjects 

unaware and their unreinforced controls. 
Table 3 presents the results of this analysis. It 
Gan be seen that the only significant effect was 
teinforcement, F (1, 55) = 15.17, p < .01. The 
Significant reinforcement effect is the result of 
Unaware reinforced subjects giving more 
“Je” sentences than their unreinforced con- 
trols, as can be seen from Table 5. 


AWARE AND UNAWARE REINFORCED SUBJECTS ON 
Tuer VANARIES: A, INTERTRIAL Acnviry; BH, 
AWARENESS ; AND C, BLOCKS OF TaiALs 


চ | 


5s 


oo 
Esse 


{ 

E 

; 
HE 


cating a tendency for sub. 
activity to give fewer “I-we" 
thout. 


. 
i 


inspection of the directions of 
found significant in the analyses of variance. 


TABLE 5 
MEAN NUMBER OF “I-WE” SENTENCES FOR ALL GROUPS ON Sx BLOCKS oF TRIALS 


Groups* 
1 2 

RN (N = 19) 6.05 694 
(N=6) 5.67 7.00 
na = ih 645 673 
CN = 19) 5:89 889 
(N=7) 5.00 8.14 
ln i 6.20 9:20 
Ar 31 5.84 
UCN = 19) 589 6:10 


Note.—Trial Block 1 provided the operant level for reinforced groups (R' 
RC: Reinforced, Control; UN: Unreinforced, Naming; UC: Unrein- 


RNC in, Poe 2 through. 6. TUE ৮ 
forced, Control. orced, Naming; A: Aware; U: Ware; 


N and RC), with ""I-we'" sentences reinforced for 
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subjects gave more “l-we" sentences than the 
unreinforced control subjects, (c) that the un- 
aware subjects gave more “J-we” sentences than 
the unreinforced control subjects, and (d) that 
the aware and unaware subjects did not differ 
in the number of “I-we" sentences given. Find- 
ings a and b are consistent with either the 
cognitive (i.e., Dulany, 1962; Spielberger, 1962) 
interpretation or the reinforcement (i.e., Krasner, 
1962; Verplanck, 1962) interpretation of VOC. 
However, findings c¢ and d are clearly contra- 
dictory to the cognitive interpretation and 
consistent with the reinforcement interpretation. 

The present findings are consistent with the 
results of the Dixon and Oakes (1965) study in 
all essential details. We thus are led to the con- 
clusion that VOC is not necessarily mediated by 
cognitive processes (i.e., awareness), but rather 
that under certain conditions (e.g., interference 


degree of conditioning exhibited 
during the experiment [p. 157]. 
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Since it has been maintained that sociopaths have a 

attempt was made to condition sociopaths and normal Ss verbally with “good" 
(social reward) or nickels (monetary reward). 40 female prisoners comprised 
the sociopathic group and were chosen from a larger group 

of their sociopathic MMPI profiles. 39 normal Ss were chosen from a larger 
group of student nurses; all normal Ss had MMPI T scores between 35 and 
65, without sociopathic or psychotic tendencies on the MMPI. Sociopaths 
showed significantly more frequent emission of the reinforced pronoun in 
the sentence-construction task. Social reinforcement was more effective than 
monetary rewards for both groups, but noticeably so for the sociopaths. 


. Possible bases of the results are discussed. 


The term “psychopath” or sociopath" may 
represent little more than a wastebasket cate- 
Kory into which diverse personality types are 
placed (Pennington, 1954; White, 1956). Never- 
theless, definite opinions have been formed about 
the sociopathic personality. Bender (1947) con- 
sidered sociopaths unsuitable candidates for 
psychotherapy because of their inability to enter 
into relationships or profit from education. Con- 
sistent with Bender's view is Cleckley’s (1950) 
concept of semantic dementia, which suggests 
that sociopaths fail to react to words which bring 
about emotional reactions in normal people. For 
example, the sociopath may intellectually com- 
prehend the statement “I'm ashamed of you,” 
but he lacks any emotional appreciation of its 
meaning. Evidence (Johns & Quay, 1962; Lyk- 
ken, 1957; Quay & Hunt, 1965) has been pre- 
sented which supports Cleckley’s view that socio- 
Paths have some form of learning deficit: “The 
Psychopath can thus be said to be one who 
knows the words but not the music [Johns & 
Quay, 1962, p. 217].” 

Despite the above, the psychopath or socio- 
path remains something of an enigma, in part 
because some of the evidence (Johns & Quay, 
1962; Lykken, 1957; Quay & Hunt, 1965) has 
been questioned on methodological grounds 
(Persons & Persons, 1965) and in part due to 
reports of psychotherapeutic success with socio- 
pathic patients (Caditz, 1961; LaBarba, 1965; 
Persons, 1965; Schmideberg, 1947; Shelly & 
Johnson, 1961; Sturup, 1952). 


+ Criticism of the Quay and Hunt (1965) research 
iS based on an extended report, which is open to 
the same criticism that Persons and Persons (1965) 
made against the Johns and Quay (1962) study, 
According to a personal communication from Roy 
ersons, November 15, 1965. 


say “good” to some individual we are employing 
a social reinforcement, and the behavior which 
we attempt to condition will probably have its 
primary usefulness in a social context (London 
& Rosenhan, 1964). Thus, if sociopaths are 
deficient in social learning, it may be that they 
would learn for something other than the per- 
sonal social reward. Consequently, the present 
study used both the personal social reinforcer, 
“good,” and the impersonal monetary reinforcer, 
nickels, in order to see if sociopaths could be 
conditioned. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The MMPI was used to select sociopathic sub- 
jects from a group of 85 female prisoners at the 
Georgia Woman’s Prison. The MMPIs of all 85 
were checked, and 40 with a sociopathic profile 
were chosen. Potential subjects were discarded 
if they showed psychotic profiles or if they 
failed to have 4-9 and 94 (sociopathic) profiles 
(Hathaway & Meehl, 1951). Thus, the final 40 
sociopathic esubjects had behavioral indicants of 
sociopathy which brought them to prison in the 
first place and also had sociopathic profiles on the 
MMPI, without psychotic tendencies as revealed by 
that test. 

The normal group was selected from a class of 
00 females. These subjects were student nurses who 
were administered the MMPI as part of the present 
research. From the 90 nurses, 39 were obtained 
whose MMPI scores were all between T scores of 
35 and 65, without psychotic or sociopathic profiles. 


Procedure 


Both groups were administered a verbal condi- 
tioning task which was a variant of Taffel’s (1955) 
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TABLE 1 


Condition 1* 
Blocks 1-2 9-10 

Sociopaths 

Ti 3.72 6.05 

SD 1.61 0.98 
Normals 

M 2.72 3.68 

SD 0.92 0.53 

Condition 3+ 

Blocks 1-2 9-10 
Sociopaths 1 

ES .22 5.01 5.50 6.63 6.59 

SD 0.44 0.88 0.70 ‘ir; il 113 
Normals 

uM 2.90 2.85 2.40 3.85 4.00 

SD 0.39 0.63 0.57 0.72 0.81 

* Operant level blocks 1-2, social reinforcement blocks 3-8, extinction blocks 9-10. 

cE Lo blocks 4 ন! Lanse Nemo Ha bY Fontes Saf otcement RM 6-8, extinction blocks 9-10. 

4 Operant level BIGSks 1-2 monetary reinforcement blocks’ 3-5, social reinforcement blocks 6-8, extinction blocks 9-10. 
technique. The subjects were presented with 100 Condition 1. Trials 21-80, social reinforcem । 
sentences typed on 3X S-inch cards, one sentence “good.” Normal N = 9, sociopathic N = 9. 
per card. On all sentences the first word was miss- Condition 2. Trials 21-50, social reinforcement 
ing, and the subject was instructed to begin the “good.” Trials 51-80, nickels. Normal N= 10, 
sentences with I, we, he, she, or they. These pro- sociopathic N= 11. 
nouns were written on separate cards which were Condition 3. Trials 21-80, nickels. Normal N = 10, 
kept before the subject throughout the experiment. sociopathic N = 9. 

All subjects were given 100 trials. The first 20 Condition 4. Trials 21-50, nickels. Trials 51-80, 
trials were used to establish an operant level for social reinforcement “good.” Normal N = 10, socio- 
the pronoun (“TIT”) which was to be reinforced, pathic N= 11. 


trials 21-80 were the reinforcement trials, and trials 

81-100 were extinction trials in which no reinforce- 

ment was provided. On trials 21-80 one of two 

reinforcement was provided: social rein- 

in which the experimenter said “good” 

if the subject began a sentence with the pronoun 

reinforcement in which the 

experimenter dropped a nickel into a small bowl, 

; the subject, whenever the subject used 

a sentence. To study the effects of 

shifting from one kind of reinforcement to another, 
there were four conditions: 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR VERBAL CONDITIONING OF 
SOCIOPATHS AND NORMALS IN FoUR CONDITIONS 


The subjects were tested by five male experi- 
menters, with the assignment of subjects to a gi 
experimenter being random. The experimenters 1 
informed the subjects that they could keep 
money, and at the end of the experiment the nick! 
Were retained, and the purpose of the study brief 
explained to protesting subjects. At the conc |! 
of the experiment for a given subject, she was 
ushered out past waiting subjects. Thus, subjects 
who completed the experimental procedure could not 
communicate procedure to subjects who were waiting 
to participate. & 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean number of “I” choices 
for the four conditions. The results were ana- 
lyzed by a 2 (Groups) X 4 (Conditions) analysis 
of variance, which is summarized in Table 
Sociopaths conditioned more than norma 
(F=18.20, df =1/64, p<.01). The signi 
cant A X B interaction indicated that sociopatl 
Showed a more frequent emission of the wo 
“TF”? under social as opposed to monetary rel 
forcement (F= 31.00, df= 3/64, p< 01. 
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Mann-Whitney U tests for the four conditions 
all equaled 0 (pf < .001 for all conditions), indi- 
cating that there was no overlap. In other words, 
sociopaths showed more frequent emission of 
“T" responses under all conditions with social or 
monetary reinforcement; as the analysis of vari- 
ance revealed, social reinforcement was more 
effective than monetary reinforcement in condi- 
tioning sociopaths. 

After the experimental conditions had been 
imposed, subjects were interviewed briefly to 
ascertain if they knew what the experimenter 
was doing or why he acted as he did. With this 
brief interview, no subjects were able to report 
the reinforcement contingency, although more 
extensive questioning as suggested by Levin 
(1961) may have shown signs of “awareness.” 


DiscusstoN 


Sociopathic subjects conditioned better than 
normal subjects for either social or monetary 
reinforcement. While some might predict that 
sociopaths would condition for monetary rewards, 
the sociopaths’ conditioning to the more per- 
sonal social reinforcement (“good”) contradicts 
what many would expect. It would appear that 
the sociopathic female prisoners were not im- 
Paired with any semantic dementia and were 
able to respond to reinforcement even when it 
Was social in nature (London & Rosenhan, 
1964). The sociopaths’ more frequent use of “I” 
throughout the experiment is actually similar 
to the results found by Johns and Quay (1962), 
although their study has been interpreted as sup- 
Port for the view that sociopaths failed to con- 
dition. As Persons and Persons (1965) have 
Pointed out, the sociopaths in the Johns and 

ly study were superior in performance 
throughout — the experiment, although their 
e from their initially high level was not 

&s great as the initially low-scoring neurotics. 

The superiority of the social reinforcer “good” 
over the nickels may have been due to the high 
Value that praise has in our society, in which 
case the sociopaths may have been especially in- 
fluenced by praise from opposite-sex experi- 
Menters, due to confinement making opposite-sex 
Te co impossible or limited only to visitors. 
1s also possible that the result of not in- 
orming subjects that they would be given the 
Mickels was that they did not think of the 
Money as reinforcement. 
it Tf the present study casts doubt on the valid- 
Ee i Cleckley’s (1950) semantic ‘dementia con- 
a for explaining the behavior of sociopaths, 
Other explanations can account for their 

quent antisocial behavior? Perhaps what oc- 
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curs is that sociopaths have learned different 
values, imitate different models, and otherwise 
learn a different pattern of behavior than the 
normal population. Social rewards may or may 
not be effective with any given sociopathic 
population, depending upon the value of the 
particular social reward administered. As sev- 
eral investigators have suggested, verbal condi. 
tioning can be affected by situational variables 

(Ebner, 1965; Kanfer & Karas, 1959; Weiss, 

Krasner, & Ullmann, 1960). Thus, it is prob- 

ably a mistake to assume that sociopaths will 

necessarily condition or not condition. The 
present study revealed that sociopaths were 
superior to normal subjects in verbal condition- 
ing, but situational or subject variables may 
account for the differences found here from 
findings of Johns and Quay (1962) and Quay 
and Hunt (1965). Thus, while it scems estab- 
lished thate sociopaths fail to learn in a variety 
of situations (Hare, 1965a, 1965b, 1965c; 

Lykken, 1957; McCord & McCord, 1956), the 

mistake should not be made of considering 

sociopaths as necessarily unable to learn, profit 
from psychotherapy, or otherwise respond to 
social stimuli. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CONTRACTUAL NORMS IN A DYAD: 
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This study investigated some circumstances leading to the development of 
norms which reduce threats to the continued existence of a profitable dyadic 
relationship. Pairs of Ss Played a bargaining game in which 1 person was 


Eiven the power to divide the joint rewards of the pair, while the other 
person had the power to leave the relationship for an attractive alternative. 


This Paper presents a brief theoretical and 
experimental analysis of how interdependent 
Eroups may respond to threats to their existence 


ating under contract NONR-s55(04) from the Office 


by developing norms which regulate the behav- 
ior of group members. For this context, norms 
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are defined as tacit or explicit rules formed to 
Influence the behavior of group members toward 
one another. Following Thibaut and Kelley 
(1959) and Thibaut and Faucheux (1965), 
norms are seen as impersonal substitutes for 
more direct means of interpersonal influence. 
Norms may be formed to maintain the integrity 
of the group during periods of interpersonal 
stress. Although the following analysis is con- 
fined to two-person interdependent groups, there 
Is no reason that it could not be extended to 
larger groups. 

In the interdependent dyad, each member has 
some control over the outcomes of the other 
(Thibaut & Kelley, 1959). Since the members 
of the dyad have power over one another, each 
can attempt to increase his own outcomes from 
the relationship by the use of his power to 
influence the other. Indeed, where the means of 
direct interpersonal influence are available, they 
are highly likely to be used. However, the 
injudicious use of punitive power and counter- 
power in an interdependent relationship can lead 
to disruption and consequent reduction of the out- 
comes of both members (e.g., Deutsch & Krauss, 
1960, 1962). Thus it is useful to develop some 
adaptive mechanism to prevent such disruptive 
Occurrences. Norms governing power use pro- 
Vide an appropriate device. Since norms are 
used to control behavior in a relatively deper- 
sonalized manner, appeals to them are not seen 
as assertions of personal superiority in the rela- 
tionship, as appeals to punitive power (threats) 
often are. 

Tf one person exercises power in an inter- 
dependent dyad, he implies by doing so that he 
occupies a superior position in the relationship 
and, as a by-product, probably angers the other 
as well as lowering his outcomes (Kelley, 1965). 
The other may respond by exercising counter- 
Power in order to restore his sense of equal 
status in the relationship and to change the 
first person's behavior. Thus both members of 
the dyad are reduced to less than optimal out- 
comes by the other’s action. The argument 
Presented in this paper is that under certain 
circumstances the members of the dyad become 
sensitized to such an eventuality before it takes 
Place and take preventive steps if such steps are 
available. More generally, if both members of 
the dyad perceive that the other member is 
tempted and able to exercise severe punitive 
Power in the relationship, they will respond to 
this situation by attempting to agree, tacitly or 
explicitly, to refrain from exercising their power. 
Each has power which he can agree to abandon 
'n exchange for security from the other's power. 
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If this is accomplished by the formation of a 
publicly agreed upon norm, or contract, the con- 
trol exercised through the norm appears to be 
cxtrapersonal and relatively nonthreatening to 
the harmony of the group. 

Although it is not theoretically required, the 
members of the experimental dyads studied here 
were given different sources of power over each 
other. One member was given the responsibility 
of dividing the joint rewards of the relationship 


partner's counterpower was based on his ability 
to leave the relationship for a somewhat desir- 
able alternative; if he chose this alternative, the 
reward divider was left with his own, less 


ward divider could enhance his own outc 
exploiting his partner, provided he stayed in 
relationship. The other person could be 

to the relationship and thus reduce the rewa 
divider’s outcomes to an unsatisfactory level. 
Each, then, had the potential to or 
punish the other. Each member is probably un- 
willing to restrain his use of power unless the 
other has counterpower and seems likely to use 


to make should contain norms of loyalty and 
fairness. 


divider (A) and the loyalty of the other member 
(B). In an unfair-A condition, A was presented 
to B as tending to better his outcomes at B’s 
expense, while in a fair-A condition, A was 
presented to B as not tending to better his 
outcomes at B's expense. In a disloyal-B condi- 
tion, B wis presented to A as tending to with- 
draw from the relationship, while in a loyal-B 
condition, B was presented to A as not tending 
to withdraw. 

Smith (1965) has suggested that the overuse 
of punitive power is often seen by the user as 
leading to the loss of the good will of the person 
upon whom the power is used. Therefore, to 
avoid unintentional power overuse it is desirable 
for the user to have.precise control of the degree 
of power he has over the other. This suggests 
that if the reward divider in the present experi- 
mental dyad had highly imprecise control over 
the use of his power his concern about the 
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partner's possible withdrawal from the relation- 
ship would become greater. Moreover, under 
imprecise control conditions the partner should 
also be apprehensive about the overuse of puni- 
tive power against himself. Thus, the partner’s 
fear of the extent of the reward divider’s 
potential exploitativeness would also be increased 
under the conditions of imprecise power by the 
reward divider. It is suggested that the develop- 
ment of contractual norms would be more likely 
if the reward divider had imprecise control of 
his power than if his control was precise. 

The precision of control available to A in the 
use of his power was manipulated in the present 
experiment by allowing him, in a precise control 
condition, to divide the joint rewards any way 
he wished, within a certain range of outcomes. In 
the imprecise control conditions, A was allowed 
only four divisions—the two at the extreme ends 
of the outcome range as in precise conérol, and 
two intermediate choices. 

In summary, the above considerations were 
tested in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. The fol- 
lowing predictions were made: (a) Contractual 
norm development is facilitated when each mem- 
ber of the dyad perceives that the other is 
tempted and able to use punitive power in the 
relationship; (b) imprecise control of punitive 
power leads to increased contract behavior com- 
pared with precise control of punitive power. 


METHOD 


The subjects, 192 male undergraduates, were 
“recruited from an introductory psychology course. 
Apparatus consisted of four adjoining booths, 
separated by 7-foot high partitions, arranged in 
semicircular fashion around a common front. A slot 
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located in front of each booth permitted the sending 
and receiving of messages between subject and ex- 
perimenter, From their booths, the subjects could 
not see each other or the experimenter. 

‘The experimental bargaining game, which involved 
two players with different roles, was based on the 
game used by Thibaut and Faucheux (1965). The 
task of each player was to compete for points 
against a player who had his role in another dyad. 
In several plays of the game, each player inde- 
pendently decided to receive points from one of 
two point sources: the bargaining-choice point source 
(hereafter BC) or the alternative point source (AP). 
The BC represented the joint rewards of the rela- 
tionship, while the AP represented rewards outside 
the relationship. The game roles gave the members 
of a dyad different kinds of power over each other. 
One member, A, was given the power to divide the 
points in the BC between himself and his partner. 
The other member, B, had counterpower via the AP. 
When B chose AP, each player received only the 
relatively low points in the alternative. 

The details of the game are depicted in Table 1. 
The number of points in the BC and AP are shown 
in the note to the table, and the matrix indicates 
how these points were allocated depending on A's 
and B’s game choices. Whenever A or B or both 
chose AP on game play, then only 66 points were 
available, 33 each for A and B. When A and B 
both chose BC on a play, the only points available 
for distribution on the play were the 98 in the BC 
source. As shown in Table 1, A could make any 
point split between 10 and 88 inclusive (A= 388, 
87,...11, 10 /B=10, 11,...87, 88). Actual game 
choices were made in private. 


Procedure 


An experimental session involved four subjects. 
The experimenter read them a standard set of 
instructions, which included the supposed aims of 


TABLE 1 
A’s GAME CHOICES AND PoINT SpLITS® 


Note.—Real-game chart used in the experiment in all treatments: 


Bargaining Choice 
Point Source or BC 


Alternative 
Point Source or AP 


88/10 
Total: 98 


33/33 
Total: 66 


* In precise outcome control all intermediate cells i i oF 
t Numbers above the diagonal Eive A's points, NU bec ET eB OE all empty cells were unavailab 
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the experiment, the general nature of the game and 
the competition, and how the game was played. 

Two demonstration diagrams, shown one at a 
time, were used to describe the point sources and 
the role differences between A and B. The possible 
point outcomes to the members of a hypothetical 
A.B dyad were described. The demonstration games 
had dominant solutions, which ensured A and B 
maximum profits. 

A booth was randomly assigned to each subject. 
Alphabetic letters in the booths indicated a player's 
role, partner, and opponent; each player thus knew 
the latter persons only by letter. An actual game 
diagram was in the booths, which subjects now 
saw for the first time (see note to Table 1). 

The experimenter then introduced two incentives: 
an additional hour of credit for participation in 
experiments to that A and to that B of the two 
with*more points at the end of the session, and a 
chance for the better A and B to win a further 
$20 lottery prize. There were separate lotteries for 
A players and B players. 

‘The subjects were passed an information sheet 
which began the experimental manipulations. These 
sheets gave information about the fame behavior 
of previous subjects: 

1. In the unfair-A condition, Bs were told that 
most As favored a point split around 65 for A 
and 33 for B, etc. 

2. In the fair-A condition, Bs were told that most 
As favored a point split around 49 for A and 49 
for B, etc. 

3. In the disloyal-B condition, As were told that 
most Bs tended to play AP about 5 out of 10 
times, etc. 

4. In the loyal-B condition, As were told that 
most Bs rarely played AP, etc. 

Each sheet also gave some reasons why previous 
subjects consistently acted as they did. These sheets 
Lave no information about others in their own role. 

A practice was held. The subjects were passed a 
sheet on which they entered 10 practice game-play 
choices (and in the case of A, point splits) using 
the real-game chart. The practice sheets were re- 
turned to the experimenter, who said that an 
exchange of practice sheets between partners would 
be helpful in learning the game. The actual practice- 
fame choices were not transmitted. The subjects 
Teceived practice-sheet choices as follows: (a) In the 
Uunfair-A condition, A’s 10 point splits gave B an 
Average of 30 points per play; (b) in the fair-A 
condition, A’s 10 point splits gave B an average of 
48 points per play; (c) in the disloyal-B condition, 

chose AP on 6 of the 10 plays; and (d) in the 
loyal-B condition, B chose AP on none of the 10 
Plays. 

Precision of outcome control was manipulated at 

stage by varying the number of steps in A's 

Tange of point divisions. The precise treatment, with 

ts 79 possible point splits in the range 88/10, was 

scribed above. In the imprecise outcome control 

treatment, A was permitted to use only four splits 

DES range (A= 88, 54, 44, 10 / B= 10, 44, 
» 88). 


sheets. A check on the manipulation 
followed by asking the subjects to estimate thelr 
partner's choices on the two real-game plays. The 
As estimated how many times their B had played 
AP, and the Bs estimated the point splits made 
by I 


tracts. A contract involved a (a) specified point 
split, (b) rule or rules (to be discussed below), 
(c) 7-point cost to each player, and (d) fine for 
violation of contract. The and contracts 
held for one play and had to be agreed upon by 
both players. Game choices for a play, made after 
the infomation exchange, were not communicated, 
and nothing was binding, not even contracts. How- 
ever, when a player broke a contract rule, the 
amount of the fine (from 10 to 60 points) was 
deducted from the player's points. 

The subjects received a written summary of the 
information exchange. It also introduced the rule(s) 
which had to be incorporated in a contract: for. 
bidding the play of AP in private if it was agreed 
upon during the bargaining to play BC, and/or 
forbidding A to take more points in the private 
play than was agreed upon during the bargaining. 

The information exchange was restricted to the 


of experimental credit. Their names went into the 
lotteries, which were held. 

A total of 12 dyads were run in each of the eight 
conditions. The sessions (two dyads at a time) were 
run in predetermined combinations of conditions. 
Precise and imprecise outcome control alternated 
from one session to the next. Hence the same verbal 
instructions were used for all subjects in a given 
session. Second, dyads at the same session were 
under different conditions of fairness and loyalty. 

The pairings of the two levels of fairness of A 
and loyalty of B will be referred to as follows: 
UA-DB (for unfair A-disloyal B), UA-LB (for 
unfair A-loyal B), FA-DB (for fair A-disloyal B), 
FA-LB (for fair A-loyal B). 


RESULTS 


Checks on the effectiveness of the manipula- 
tions of loyalty of B and fairness of A were 
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TABLE 2 
INDEXES OF CONTRACTS IX THE FAIRNESS AND LOYALTY 
CONDITIONS SUMMED OVER OUTCOME 
CoxtTROL CoNpDITIONS 


Loyalty condition 
Fairness condition —— 
Disloyal B | Loyal B 
+ He tsadiadr sched 
i = লী forming at | 
No. at least 
one maximally stringent 
contract 8 1 
Lg fine for contract groups {52.5 (12)*| 33.1 (8) 
Fair A 
No. dyads forming at least 


one maximally stringent 


contract 1 2 
Mean fine for contract groups” {47.5 (6) |35.0 (07) 


* The numbers in brackets indicate the number of dyads 
forming at least one contract. 


respectively assessed by A’s estimate of B's AP 
choices and by B’s estimate of A’s point splits. 
The data from As and Bs were analyzed in sepa- 
rate three-factor analyses of variance by experi- 
mental condition with 12 scores per cell. The 
within-cell distributions tended to be Poisson, 
$0 a square-root transformation was used. As 
anticipated, for Bs the mean point-split estimate 
in the unfair-A condition was greater than that 
in the fair-A condition. That is, there was a 
fairness of A main effect (F= 31.3, df = 1/88, 
# <.001), with no other statistically significant 
effects. For As there was a significant loyalty 
of B main effect on estimates of partner's AP 
choices. As desired, then, the mean AP estimate 
in the disloyal-B condition was greater than the 
mean AP estimate in the loyal-B condition 
(F= 30.5, df= 1/88, p<.001). In addition 
there was an unexpected triple interaction in this 
analysis which is discussed below. 

The first hypothesis about contracts was that 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF MAXIMALLY STRINGENT CONTRACTS IN 
THE FAIRNESS, LOYALTY, AND OUTCOME 
CONTROL CONDITIONS 
=== 


Outcome control condition 
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activity related to contracts should be signifi. 
cantly greater in UA-DB than in the other condi. 
tions. The results of two measures of contracts 
in UA-DB, UA-LB, FA-DB, and FA-LB summed 
over outcome control are summarized in Table 2. 

‘The most stringent contract that could be 
formed included both rules and a 60-point fine. 
Forming a maximally stringent contract indicates 
the most awareness of the sources of punitive 
power in the group. In UA-DB, 8 out of 24 
dyads formed at least one maximally stringent 
contract during the three game plays when con- 
tracts were possible. The corresponding figures in 
UA-LB, UA-DB, and FA-LB, respectively, were 
1, 1, and 2 dyads forming one or more such 
contracts. The Fisher exact test was used to 
make pairwise comparisons among the jdtter 
three conditions on number of groups forming 
at least one maximally stringent contract. All 
comparisons were statistically nonsignificant. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN FINE FOR CONTRACT GROUPS IN THE FAIRNESS, 
LOYALTY, AND OUTCOME CONTROL CONDITIONS 


| শ্বণ 
| Outcome control condition 


Precise Imprecise 
Fairness | _ 
condition ্‌ 
Loyalty condition Loyalty condition 
Disloyal B| Loyal B | Disloyal B| Loyal B 
Unfair A 54.3 (7)* | 33.3 (3) | 50.0 (5) | 33.0 (5) 
Fair A 


45.0 (2) |15.0 (2) | 48.8 (4) | 43.0 (5) 


* See footnote in Table 1. 


However, the difference in contracts between the 
UA-DB and the other three conditions combined 
Was significant (p < .001) by the chi-square test 
with the continuity correction. Thus, in accord- 
ance with prediction, the dyads in the UA-DB 
condition were more likely to form one or more 
maximally stringent contracts than the dyads of 
the other conditions. 

Another index of contracts was the amount 
of fine for breaking the terms of a contract. 
The analysis was restricted to groups forming 
one or more contracts. A t test was used to 
compare the mean fine per contract for the 12 
contract groups in UA-DB with the 21 contract 
groups in the other three conditions. The re 
spective means for the UA-DB and remaining 
conditions combined were 52.5 and 37.9 points 
(t= 2.53, p <.02). Thus the contracts formed 
in UA-DB were likely to include a higher fine 


for violation than those in the other conditions. 

b second hypothesis about contracts was 
there would be greater activity related to 
ts under imprecise control of outcomes 
dh under precise control of outcomes. Precise 
fimprecise outcome control conditions were 
d by summing over fairness and loyalty 
tions. Neither of the differences on the two 
dent measures of contracts was statistically 
nificant 
To understand what effects, if any, imprecise 
ol of outcomes had on contract behavior, 
her data analyses were performed. A sum- 
of the measures of contracts in the eight 
perimental conditions is presented in Tables 3 
and 4. 

Under precise (imprecise) control, UA-LB, 
FA-DB, and FA-LB were not expected to differ 
mong themselves on the two dependent mea- 
of contracts. Pairwise comparisons among 
B, FA-DB, and FA-LB were done sepa- 
for precise and imprecise control of out- 
iomes. The Fisher exact-probability test was 
sed to test differences on number of contracts. 
Ihe regular # test, or the Welch procedure when 
fariances were heterogeneous, was used to test 

ices on mean fine for groups who formed 
least one contract. For precise (imprecise) 
Ontrol the six differences tested were statistically 
insignificant. The UA-DB precise (imprecise) 

S$ next compared with the remaining precise 
Imprecise) conditions combined. For precise 

trol, UA-DB differed from the other three 
Ombined conditions on both number of contracts 
= .0021) and on mean fine (p< .05). The 
findings are in line with prediction. How- 
for imprecise control, UA-DB was not 
tically different from the remaining condi- 
On either index of contracts. Thus im- 

control, compared with precise control, 
to heightened contractual norm behavior 
but the UA-DB condition. 


DiscussIoN 


Yo conditions were predicted to facilitate the 
ation of contracts in a dyad. One condition 
Perception by both members that the other 
iS likely to use punitive power in the relation- 
Another condition is possession of crude 
me control by the reward divider of the 
 “lonship. Hypotheses relating to these condi- 
চি have received confirmation from the results 
“tis study, 
effects on contracts of imprecise outcome 
ol Were not fully as predicted. Possession 
Precise control suggested overuse of puni- 
Power, which was guarded against by the 
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formation of contracts. This was found in three 
of the four cells under imprecise control when 
they were compared with the appropriate precise 
control cells (Murdoch, 1965). However, the 
UA-DB crude cell was atypical in not tending 
to exhibit higher contract indexes than the 
UA-DB precise cell. 

In the section above on manipulation checks 
there was mentioned a Faimess X Loyalty X 
Outcome Control interaction. It occurred in the 
analysis of A's estimates of his partner's AP 
choices (F = 8.32, df = 1/38, p < 01). Duncan's 
new multiple-range test was applied to the mean 
AP choice estimates. A description of the inter. 
action consistent with the test was that As in 
the UA-DB imprecise control cell did not tend 
to perceive their Bs as withdrawing as much as 
the As in the other three disloyal-B cells. Such 
a difference for the UA-DB subgroup could have 
led to (f contracts in the imprecise control of 
outcomes UA-DB cell. Why the As may have 
perceived Bs differentially in this cell is another 
matter. The only suggestion is the negative one 
of sampling error. 

When a member (P) of an independent dyad 
believes that the other is going to use his power 
in the relationship against P, conflict usually 
results (Kelley, 1965). The implication of the 
present research is that such conflicts may be 
resolved only when both members are tempted 
and able to use severe punitive power. The con- 
flict is resolved through the development of an 
adaptive mechanism (contracts with appropriate 
rules). 
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EFFECTS OF LOCUS OF CONTROL AND EXPECTATION OF 
FUTURE CONTROL UPON PRESENT PERFORMANCE : 


DAVID WATSON AxD EVELYN BAUMAL 


University of Toronto 


Female Ss, split on their scores on the Locus of Control scale, learned a list 
of paired-associate nonsense syllables either under instructions that those 
associates learned would later serve as avoidance responses, subject to their 
learning skill, or would sometimes serve as avoidance responses, to be deter- 
mined by chance. Internal locus of control Ss made more errors when they 
anticipated not having control over the later situation, while external locus of 
control Ss made more errors when they anticipated possessing control over 
the later situation. The results are interpreted as indicating differential anxi- 
ety arousal in different situations, and a 2-variable theory of anxiety is pro- 


posed. 


As measured on the Locus of Control (LC) 
scale (Rotter, 1966; Rotter, Seeman, & Liverant, 
1962), an individual is said to have an internal 
locus of control (IC) if he usually appraises 
positive and negative reinforcements to be con- 
tingent upon his own actions and hence under 
his own control, while a person is said to have 
an external locus of control (EC) if he usually 
appraises reinforcements to be beyond personal 
control and not contingent upon his own actions. 
Cromwell, Rosenthal, Shakow, and Zahn (1961) 
found that schizophrenic patients who were Sig- 
nificantly more EC than normals preferred and 
performed better on a task in externally con- 
trolled situations. Within a normal group, the 
Preference and performance of subjects were 
related to their locus of control scores under 
autonomous (internal control) conditions. Rotter 
and Mulry (1965) reported a study in which IC 
subjects took more time to make a decision in 
a Skill condition than in a chance condition, 
while EC subjects showed a reverse, albeit 
nonsignificant, effect. 

These studies suggest that individuals per- 
form most efficiently in situations in which the 
actual environmental locus of control and the 
person's preference for, or appraisal of, the 
locus of control are congruent. A congruent 
Situation is one in which the person’s expecta- 
tion concerning the agency of control is con- 
firmed. The expectation of IC persons is con- 
firmed when they possess control, the expectation 
of EC persons is confirmed When control is 
external, or determined by chance. This study 
Was designed to test the performance of indi- 
viduals in congruent and incongruent situations. 

The general hypothesis to be tested Was that 


1 This study was supported by Grant 67 from 
the Ontario Mental Health Foundation. 


individuals in incongruent situations become anx- 
ious, and that this emotion interferes with their 
performance on complex tasks. The hypothesized 
anxiety would manifest itself by lowering the 
subjects’ confidence, or by causing errors which 
Would interfere with optimal performance. 
Why should incongruity produce anxiety? 
One's appraised locus of control, the variable 
which the LC scale purportedly measures, may 
also be one’s preferred locus of control. IC sub- 
jects may prefer internal control, and EC sub- 
jects may prefer external control. If one group 
of persons prefers internal control, while another 
prefers external control, this is presumably 2 
reflection of their preference for situations which 
maximize their outcomes, that is, for situations 
in which they feel most comfortable. One group 
may have learned that optimal outcomes occur 
When control over reinforcement is internal, the 
other that optimal outcomes occur when control 
is external. If the maximal outcome in an 
avoidance situation is one which minimizes the 
anxiety attendant upon the avoidence, then sub- 
jects will be least anxious in that situation which 


represents their preference for either internal Or, 


external control. Thus, in a situation in which 
the outcome may be painful to the subject, and 
When the actual and preferred-appraised locus 
of control are incongruent, the subject 
become anxious. 3 
Sometimes the responses that the person is 
learning will benefit him in a future situation, 
but other times their future benefit is doubtful, 
Or indeterminate. The question to be answere 
here is how do EC and IC persons perform when 
a response they are presently learning may Or 
may not serve to obtain some desired outcome 
later? Tf a response may or may not serve In 0 
future as an avoidance response, will there be dif 
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its acquisition between IC and EC in- 
In line with the reasoning above, IC 
_ gubjects would be in the preferred situation when 
their own learning skill determined their outcome, 
and hence they would not become too anxious, 
while EC subjects would be in the preferred 
situation when chance determined their outcome 
and hence would not become too anxious. How- 
ever, IC subjects would become anxious and 
thus not perform well when chance determined 
their outcome, and EC subjects would fail to 
perform well when their own skill determined 
their outcome. 

This experiment was designed to observe the 
performance of IC and EC subjects in learning 
 Tesponses that could produce a desired outcome 
— avoiding electric shock—when either learning 
skill or chance determined the outcome. Given 
experimental situations in which either skill or 
chance determine the avoidance of a noxious 
the acquisition performance should reveal 

faction effects. IC subjects will be less anx- 
lous and thus perform better under skill condi- 
tions, where the actual and preferred-appraised 
Jocus of control are congruent, while EC sub- 
will be less anxious and thus perform 
better under chance conditions, which is for 
them a congruent situation. 


Fl 


METHOD 


troductory psychology at the University of To- 
ito. From the top 10%, EC subjects with scores 
from 15 to 21, and from the bottom 10%, IC 
ects with scores of from 1 to 4, 60 subjects 
e randomly selected, 30 from each end of the 
Stribution. Within each group of 30 subjects, as- 
ment to either the skill or chance conditions was 
dom. Thus the design of the study was a 2X2, 
Or EC subjects and skill or chance outcome; 
Er N = 60, 15 in each cell. 
The subject's task was to learn a list of eight 


a Were of 53% association value. They were 
-ZET, BOZ-XUN, NIC-KAW, GEV-SOH, FAX-HUJ, 
CEG, WOB-JIR, and VAY-NOK. The syllables were 
ented in five different orders. They appeared on 
Memory drum every 3 seconds with a 3-second 
exposure. The stimulus syllable appeared first, fol- 
ed by the pair, The subjects were asked to 
y anticipate the response to the stimulus 
able before the pair appeared. 
“rocedure 


A] 

© Subjects were tested individually by a “female 
Perimenter. At the beinning of the experimental 

‘00, subjects were informed that they were par- 
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ticipating in an experiment in avoidance learning 
They were first to lear a list of paired nonsense 
syllables. They would then be given a second list 
to learn. The second list would consist both of 
pairs which they had already learned and of new 
pairs, Up to this point instructions were the same 
for all subjects. 

‘Those in the skill condition were then informed 
that, while learning the second list, stimuli which 
they had already learned in the first list would 
sometimes appear, and if they were unable to pro- 
vide the correct response, they would receive a 
moderately painful electric shock, Thus they would 
be punished for incorrect responses or failures to 
respond. Whenever they could anticipate the correct 
response, however, they would avoid the shock. Thus 
avoidance of shock would depend upon their ability 
to make a response which they bad already learned. 
This procedure was to continue until they bad 
learned the second list. 

Those subjects in the chance condition were given 
similar instructions; they would receive the moder- 
ately painful shock when they could not correctly 
anticipate responses learned on the first list. How- 
ever, their avoidance of the shock would be on a 
chance basis: they might or might not be shocked 
even when they did correctly produce the response. 
If the subject could not produce the correct re- 
sponse she would definitely be shocked, and if she 
did produce the correct response she might or 
might not be shocked, this to be determined on a 
chance basis. Actually, no subjects were shocked, 
as the second list was never presented. 

Following the instructions, subjects began the task 
of learning the paired-associate lists. The subject 
read the stimulus syllable when it appeared, at- 
tempted to anticipate the response syllable, and then 
read the pair when both appeared. The list was 
continuously presented until the subject reached a 
criterion of one successful repetition of the complete 


ject reached criterion, the experimenter handed her 
a questionnaire to answer. The items were: (a) How 
anxious do you feel about learning the second list? 
(b) How confident do you feel that you will be 
able to anticipate the correct nonsense syllables for 
those pairs ‘that are from List 1? The subject 
responded to these questions on a 10-point scale 
labeled “not at all” and “very” at the extremes. 
Subjects were then asked by the experimenter, 


Before you start on the second list, you may 
wish to practice going through the first list for 
some more trials. You can have from zero to ten 
trials to go through the first list. How many 


would you like? 


The subjects’ answers were recorded. It was felt 
that those subjects who were apprehensive about 
their performance would request more practice trials. 
The study was completed at this point by telling 
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the subject that there would be no second list, 
explaining the study to her—except that the LC 
measure was not mentioned—and asking her not to 
reveal its nature to other students. 


RESULTS 


The number of errors and the number of trials 
to criterion were employed as dependent vari- 
ables. It was felt that the more anxious the sub- 
jects were, the more errors they would make, and 
consequently, the more trials to criterion would 
be required. Table 1 presents the means for the 
errors analysis. As hypothesized, there was a 
significant interaction effect: IC subjects made 
more errors in the chance condition than in the 
Skill condition, yet EC subjects showed the re- 
verse effect (F;, ss = 4.37, p < .05). There were 
no other significant effects. These results may 
imply less anxiety for IC subjects in the skill 
condition and for EC subjects in the chance 
condition. 4 

‘The analysis for trials to criterion, which is 
Obviously correlated with errors, showed a simi- 
lar interaction effect which approached signifi- 
cance (F;, 56 = 3.16, p <.10), the IC Subjects 
requiring fewer trials to learn the list in the 
Skill condition, while the EC subjects required 
fewer trials in the chance condition. 

Table 2 presents the mean number of practice 
trials requested by the subjects. It was expected 
that subjects who felt unsure of being able to 
produce the correct avoidance response, either 
because they were in what was to them an 
incongruent situation or because they had not 
learned the responses well, would want to have 
more practice trials. A significant interaction 
effect was observed (F; 56 = 9.19, p < .01), but 
there were no other significant effects. The IC 
subjects requested fewer practice trials in the 
Skill condition, while the EC subjects requested 
fewer trials in the chance condition. The inter- 
action pattern is identical to that observed in 
the analysis of errors. 

Phares (1962), who did not use an individual 
difference measure, reported parallel results from 
a similar experiment: subjects who expected to 
be able to escape from shock on a Skill basis 
showed heightened perceptual vigilance. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN NUMBER OF ERRORS TO CRITERION 
Control Skill Chance 
RT Fea SSCL STOO 
IC 46.5 65.9 
EC 60.5 49.2 
Se EE ETT LEED al a BM 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN NUMBER OF PRACTICE TRIALS REQUESTED 


Control | Skill | 


Chance 
IC 5. | 5.3 
EC 6.5 4.0 


Analysis of the subjects’ responses to the post- 
task question which asked how confident they 
were about their performance on the second 
list revealed a significant difference between 
the IC and EC groups (F 56 = 4.90, p < .05). 
The means were IC, 6.0 (out of 10), EC, 4.8, 
indicating that the IC subjects were more con- 
fident. This suggests that there is some relation- 
ship between the LC scale and self-estéem or 
anxiety variables. Indeed, one of the authors 
(Watson, 1966) reported a correlation of .36 
(N = 648, p <.01) between the LC scale and 
manifest anxiety. 

The difference between the skill and chance 
conditions almost reached significance (Fi, = 
3.82, p<.10). The means were: skill, 5.6; 
chance, 4.9. The subjects might have felt more 
confident in the skill condition because they 
knew it was possible to avoid the shock com- 
pletely in that condition. 

The analysis of the subjects’ responses to the 
question, “How anxious do you feel about Jearn- 
ing the second list?,” did not produce any sig- 
nificant effects. In retrospect, it can be seen 
that this was the wrong question to ask. The 
Subjects should have been asked how anxious 
they felt while learning the first list. There is 
little reason to expect that they should be 
anxious or nervous about learning the second 
list; nothing is contingent upon their good 
performance on that list. 


Discussion 


The IC subjects in the chance condition and 
the EC subjects in the skill condition made more 
errors and requested more practice trials. If 
anxiety is conceived as a nonfacilitative level 
of motivation, then these results confirm our 
hypotheses. Under certain conditions the sub- 
jects become anxious and hence make errors op 
learning the list. The fact that there were no dif- 
ferences between the groups in their response Wy 
the questionnaire item asking them how anxious 
they would be calls an anxiety interpretation © 
the results into question. It was noted, however, 
that the wrong question was asked, and the 
there was in fact little reason to expect dif- 
ferences in response to the question. Yet it 18 
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possible that the subjects made more errors not 
because they were anxious, but simply because 
they were not motivated. This interpretation is 
belied by the fact that the same subjects re- 
quested more practice trials; surely if they were 
simply unmotivated they would not have wanted 
more practice. We conclude, therefore, that the 
most parsimonious explanation of these results 
is that under certain conditions different groups 
of subjects become anxious. 

It appears that IC subjects are more concerned 
about their performance when they are in situa- 
tions in which they do not have control; that is, 
they make more errors and want more practice 
in such situations, while EC subjects show more 
concern in situations in which they do possess 
control. Further, IC subjects are more confident 
of ability than are EC subjects. The EC subjects 
are implicitly saying, in this experiment, that 
they do not have a very high regard for their 
Own ability to perform successful avoidance 
tesponses, and that they prefer control to be 
external to them, while IC subjects seem to be 
saying the opposite. The LC scale seems to mea- 
Sure preference as well as appraisal, and the 
EC part of the distribution measures a variable 
correlated with anxiety and self-esteem. 

Rotter and Mulry (1965) noted that IC and 
EC subjects “differ in the value placed on the 
me reward depending upon whether it is per- 
ceived as contingent upon chance or skill [p. 
598].” In their study IC subjects took longer 
lo make decisions under skill instructions, while 
in the present study they made fewer errors 
Under such instructions. EC subjects showed re- 
Versed effects. It has been suggested that the 
Present results can be explained by appeal to a 
mediating anxiety variable. 

The parallel between our results and Rotter 
and Mulry’s suggests a two-variable explanation 
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of the occurrence of anxiety: the outcome must 
be valued by the subject, and the means of at- 
taining the outcome must be incongruent with 
the subject’s preferred and expected means. Anx- 
iety occurs when the subject's expectations and 
preferences concerning means to ends are not 
met and when the ends are highly valued ones, 
Mandler and Watson (1966) offer a similar 
explanation for the occurrence of anxiety. They 
state that anxiety occurs when an organized 
response sequence is interrupted, and there is no 
alternate response sequence available. 
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A STUDY IN TIME ORIENTATION: 
THE RELATION BETWEEN MEMORY FOR PAST EXPERIENCE 
AND ORIENTATION TO THE FUTURE: 


JUDITH MARCH GOLDRICH 


New York University 


An assumption was made that time orientation to the past and time orienta- 
tion to the future are predictably interrelated. If the individual remains 
involved with aspects of past experience, it seems likely that he will have 
relatively less energy available for the pursuit of future goals. An avowed 
recall scale was used to measure past orientation with a sample of 80 doc- 
toral students. 4 of the sample had been judged by faculty to be unusually 
efficient and 3 unusually inefficient in promoting their own progress toward 
dissertation completion. As predicted, efficiency was found to be related to a 
median degree of avowed recall and inefficiency to the extremes of recall. In 
accordance with expectation, the efficient group and the median recall group 
introduced future referents significantly more often on the TAT than did their 
peers. Efficient subjects demonstrated greater awareness of the continuity of 
events in time, more involvement in their productions, and less tendency to 
describe unpleasant events. This group also made higher scores on a scale of 
conscious optimism about the future. Significant differences found between all 
groups in verbal productivity on the TAT lent some support to the original 
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energy hypothesis. 


The concept of time orientation as a dimen- 
sion which contributes significantly to the under- 
standing of the individual (both alone and as a 
member of a group) has long been proposed by 
Scientists with diverse interests in the field of 
human behavior (Balken, 1943; Lewin, 1942, 
1946; Oberndorf, 1941; Sturt, 1925). Anthro- 
pologists and Sociologists have shown that 
cultures, at various phases in their existence, 
as well as various social classes within one 
culture, tend to entertain temporal orientations 
Unique to themselves, which serve to Shape, 
Organize, and control communal activities 
(Arieti, 1947; Ketchum, 1951; Smith, 1952; 
Werner, 1948). Russell takes the view that 
civilizations mature in a manner parallel to 
individuals, by gradually abandoning activities 
Which are oriented toward short-term impulse 
gratification and taking up instead functions 
which demand foresight, delay, and Ssynchroniza- 
tion of group activities, that is, a future-oriented 
time sense (Arieti, 1947). 

In a study with significant implications for 
education, Leshan (1952) demonstrated differ- 
ences in temporal attitudes of lower- and middle- 
class children. Through use of a story-telling 


1 This research was supported by a predoctoral 
fellowship from the National Fistitute of Mental 
Health and was the basis of a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to New York University. The author 
Wishes to express her gratitude to Walter Wilke 
for his assistance and advice. 


technique, he found that lower-class children 
characteristically view the world in terms of 
shorter time spans, with sharply limited periods 
of gratification delay. They plan ahead far less 
than their middle-class peers and respond less 
to threats of punishment and promises of re 
Which are localized in the future. h 
The individual’s transition from behavior domi- 
nated by the urgency of impulses (pleasure 
Principle) to behavior of a goal-directed and 
therefore future-oriented nature (reality prin 
ciple) is described by Freud (1949) in his dis- 
cussion of the processes of psychic maturation. 
Adler, and later the existential psychoanalysts, 
have gone so far as to state that they consi 
the degree and quality of the individual’s future 
Orientation to be the measure par excellence 0 
his mental health (Adler, 1925; Allport, 1950; 
May, 1958; Way, 1950). 3 
Some support for this view may be found in 
repeated demonstrations that people who are 
emotionally disturbed and/or socially delinquent 
tend to maintain distinctive and distorted time 
perspectives whose common denominator is # 
defective, limited future orientation (Federn, 
1952; Fenichel, 1951; Israeli, 1936). Clini 
Observers have noted for example that depres 
sives behave as though their temporal field 
shrunk to exclude the future (Minkowski, 1958). 
Escalona (1940) found experiences of Success 
and failure to have virtually no effect on J 
of aspiration in depressives. Similar deficits 
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future perspective have been demonstrated in de- 
linquent children, acting-out adolescents, psycho- 
paths, and schizophrenics (Balken, 1943; Barndt 
& Johnson, 1955; Davids, Kidder, & Reich, 1962; 
Greenacre, 1945; Redl & Wineman, 1951). In an 
investigation of factors prognostic of recovery in 
hospitalized schizophrenics, Levine? concluded 
that there was greater predictive value in mea- 
sures of the patients’ attitudes toward the future 
than in indicators of symptom severity. 

In the realm of personality theory, variations 
in the time perspective and especially in the 
strength of future orientation have been con- 
sistently associated with variations in the 
achievement motive (McClelland, Atkinson, 
Clark, & Lowell, 1953). Investigators have been 
able to demonstrate that individuals who make 
high need-achievement scores tend very much to 
be “‘time-driven” people, to perceive events as 
being in rapid motion, and to strive actively for 
control and management of their time (Green 
& Knapp, 1959; Knapp, 1962; Knapp & Garbutt, 
1958). Significant correlations have been demon- 
strated between extension of future perspective 
in projective material and academic achievement 
in grade and high school when the factor of 
intelligence is controlled (Davids & Sidman, 
1962; Teahan, 1958). Using Harvard freshmen 
85 subjects, Ricks and Epley (1960) demon- 
strated the same relationship. It was part of the 
intention of this study to determine whether 
Similar temporal measures can discriminate ef- 
fectively, on a higher level of academic achieve- 
Ment, between doctoral students who show ef- 
ficient or inefficient progress toward completion 
of dissertation work. 

Past investigations of time orientation have 
fenerally focused on future perspective and have 
Not explored the relationships which may exist 
tween the individual’s orientations to various 
i dimensions including past and present. In 
fin study, the assumption was made that 

€ Orientation is a general function and that 
ASsociations may exist between its various 
components, 
Ene that an individual has at his disposal 
h te amount of energy, it seemed logical to 
Ne that the lesser his tendency to 
We EE with past experience, the greater 
0 ) chances of efficient successful progress 
Kets attainment of future goals. Since recol- 
the He a major avenue of contact between 
Y Vidual and his past, it was reasoned that 

§00d index of continuing involvement with 


2 4 
যা : Levine, “Rorschach Genetic Level and Psy- 
1960, Symptomatology,” unpublished manuscript, 
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the past would be relative amount of avowed 
recall for small details of past experience. 

High degrees of retention (relative to scores 
of a homogeneous group of subjects) seem on 
the surface to indicate greater than average 
interest in the past. But low avowed recall may 
reveal equally great expenditures of energy in 
attempts to cope with the past, with the dif- 
ference that these attempts are operating in the 
direction of warding off contact with memory. 
The rationale was therefore that either extreme 
in the recall function generally represents con- 
tinuing involvement with the past and is indica- 
tive of a temporal orientation which is expected 
to be inimical to effective progress toward future 
objectives. It should be stated at this point that 
such a measure runs the risk of confounding 
the time-orientation dimension with other issues, 
for of the various motivations for recollection 
many exist, which do not connote overinvolve- 
ment with the past; to name one, recollections 
form a large part of the individual's sense of 
identity. However, it was felt that, by and large, 
people who avow the extremes of high or low 
recall for material from the past are displaying 
a temporal orientation which is significantly dif- 
ferent from that of the median range recaller. 

The general hypothesis deriving from these 
theoretical assumptions was the following: Indi- 
viduals who avow either extreme of high or low 
recall for small details of personal history can 
be shown to be less capable of coping construc- 
tively with the future than are those whose 
orientation to the past is relatively free of de- 
fensive maneuvers and whose memory, Cconse- 
quently, is likely to be midway between that 
of the high and low recallers. 


METHOD 


Subject Selection 

At two New York City universities, several gradu- 
ate departments (all in the humanities) were selected 
which offered students approximately similar condi- 
tions for the pursuance of their dissertation work. 
The chairmen or departmental advisors served as 
judges for purposes of subject selection. 

Lists of potential subjects included all students 
who were at the stage in their academic careers at 
which the average student in that department was 
already embarked on dissertation work. The age 
range was from 25 to 40. Judges classified the stu- 
dents on the basis of their subjective experience, 
stemming from years of acquaintance with work 
progress in the department, as either efficient, aver- 
age, or inefficient in dissertation activities. Judges 
were requested to strike from the lists those students 
in whose lives there were known situational factors 
which might limit or control the rate of their work. 
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TABLE 1 
PERFORMANCE OF THE PROGRESS GROUPS 
ON THE MEMORY SCALE 
| Efficient Ss Inefficient Ss 
ys | x0 36.62 
Variances | 22.94 39.43" 


*F = 1.7190, 9 <.05. 


The average group was discarded in order to 
sharpen the progress measure. Subjects were told 
that the study involved validation of a new psycho- 
logical measure with an intellectually superior 
population. The sample consisted of 40 efficient and 
40 inefficient subjects. In the first Eroup, there were 
26 men and 14 women; in the second Eroup, 31 men 
and 9 women. Sex effects were extracted in statistical 
computations. 


Procedure ° 


Subjects were individually tested on the following 
measures: 

1. TAT Cards 1, 2, 20, and 16. Standard instruc- 
tions were used with all temporal references deleted, 
in order to avoid the Possibility of introducing the 
individually varying and uncontrolled influence of 
authority orientation into test responses. Appropriate 
inquiry ascertained the length of temporal dimensions 
in subjects’ responses. 

2. Memory Scale. This was an original scale of 
50 items which elicited avowed recall for small 
details of remote and recent past experience. Certain 
items Jent themselves to estimations; therefore, three 
response alternatives were provided: answer, estima- 
tion or guess, and do not know. Tlustrative items 
were as follows: “What was the number of the 
last telephone call you made and to whom was it 
made?” “How tall were You when you were 13 
years old?” 

3. Future Scale. An original scale of 20 Likert- 
type items was designed to measure an individual's 
conscious feelings, be they optimistic or pessimistic, 
about his future professional life, interpersonal rela- 
tions, and self-evaluations, as well as his affective 
reactions to anticipations of the future. As an ex- 
ample, “Do you expect, in the Course of your career, 
to have an opportunity to do the kind of work 
you enjoy?” The TAT was Presented first to avoid 
contamination of projective responses by previous 
references to past and future. 


Hypotheses 


The progress measure (inherent in the method of 
subject selection) was chosen to. reflect subjects’ 
ability to promote their Progress from the present 
status of student to the desired future status of 
qualified professional. Since completion of the 
doctorate is an acknowledged goal of all doctoral 
students, and since they are assumed to function 
On intellectual levels sufficiently high to support 
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attainment of the goal, the assumption was msde 
that variations in work efficiency reflected ing. 
vidual differences in readiness and/or capacity te 
move into the future in this particular area. Ths 
assumption led to the following hypotheses concerming 
the role of time orientation: 

1. Those subjects judged to be efficient in dis 
sertation work would tend to display a medias 
degree of avowed recall, relative to the total sample, 
for small details of past experience, while subjects 
Judged inefficient in dissertation progress would tend 
to show either high or low avowed recall. 

2. Subjects displaying a median degree or avowed 
recall would exceed other subjects in the following 
aspects of their TAT productions: (a) number of 
stories in which the future is spontaneously men 
tioned, (b) prospective (future) time spans, (dd 
total time spans, (d) percentage of verbal output 
devoted to descriptions of future events, (¢) con. 
tinuity of depicted events in time, (f) pleasantness 
of stories, (g) degree of involvement of the author in 
his stories. Subjects displaying high or low recall 
Would exceed other subjects in the description bh 
unpleasant or frustrating events. J, 

3. Efficient subjects would exceed the inefficient 
subjects on those dimensions of the TAT covered 
above under Hypothesis 2, a through g. Similarly, 
the inefficient subjects were expected to exceed in 
the description of unpleasant events in their stories. { 


Scoring 


Blind scoring of TAT protocols was performed 
independently by three clinical psychologists who 
evaluated the four sets of responses separa | 
Scores were assigned on appropriate scales presen 
to the judges. In the case of dimensions e through 
£, as well as “description of unpleasant events,” 8 
clinical judgment was required and was rendered 
by reference to a simple 3-point scale. je 

Scores for the Memory Scale and the Future Scal 
required merely tallying of assigned values for the 
responses. In the case of the Memory Scale, inas 
much as estimates are in some cases as appropriate 
as answers for measuring avowed recall, and previous 
research has demonstrated that men tend to guess 
significantly more often on this scale than women, 
the total score consisted of total number of answers 
Plus total number of guesses or estimations.3 


RESULTS 


The reliability of the Memory Scale was 1b 
for this sample (Kuder-Richardson 20). Hy- 
pothesis 1, which predicted a significant diver- 
fence in the variance of memory scores beter 
efficient and inefficient subjects, was borne 
at the .05 level on a one-tailed test (F test f9 
the contrast of two Variances). An inspection YL | 
Table 1 shows that the mean scores of the tw 
groups do not differ significantly. 


Jd 
8J. March, “Time Orientation and Memory {0 
the Past,” unpublished manuscript, 1960. 
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To test the predictions concerning TAT re- 
sponses of median versus extreme memory 
groups, the obtained distribution of memory 
scores was divided into equal thirds of the scale 
between the highest and the lowest scores. Done 
in this fashion, the high memory group con- 
sisted of 18 subjects, the median group of 42 
subjects, and the low group of 20 subjects. 

Interjudge reliability on the TAT ranged from 
‘18 to .99 with a median of .97 (variance form). 
(Since many of the scores were objective, sub- 
ject having specified the length of the temporal 
dimensions in his stories, agreement was natu- 
rally high.) Hypothesis 2 predicted a curvilinear 
relationship between memory-group membership 
and TAT scores; thus statistical treatment was 
by an analysis of various testing for the signifi- 
cance of both linear and curvilinear components 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEMORY-GROUP 
CLASSIFICATION AND TAT SCORES 


F 
TAT dimension ——— 
Curvilinearity | Linearity 


Number of spontaneous future 


mentions 4.6928* ‘1955 
Prospective spans 3.5126 2269 
Total time spans .3859 1.3812 
Percentage of words devoted 

to future events: 7.3131** 5736 
Continuity in time 1853 0156 
Pleasant events 47144 3054 
Involvement in stories 1.8195 1.3166 
Unpleasant events 8980 1877 


* Percenta, i instant 
variance ‘ges are transformed into arc sins to effect co! 


ance. 
< .05. 
2 <.01. 


in the regression. Inspection of Table 2 indicates 
that two of the eight predictions subsumed under 
this: hypothesis were borne out at recognized 
Significance levels, while in two other instances 
Tesults were decidedly in the predicted direction. 
other findings were nonsignificant. There were 

to significant linear components. 
& 0 test the last prediction concerning the rela- 
On between TAT scores and efficiency in dis- 
tion Work, statistical treatment was done by 
© analysis of variance with corrections for 
of EOPOrtionate cell frequencies, by the method 
ন ng ESRted means. As the results presented 
Vas able 3 indicate, the hypothesized relation 
C Shown to exist at significant levels in three 
res (Hypothesis 3). All other findings, with 
€ exception of description of “pleasant events,” 
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TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROGRESS CLASSINICATION 
AND TAT Scorrs 


TAT dimension nat | level 
No. spontaneous future 
Prospee ত Predicted 25 
ve spans ed m 
Total time spans Predicted ্্ড 
Percentage of words devoted | 
to future events* Predicted AS 


Continuity in time 
Pleasant events 
Involvement in stories 
Unpleasant events 


» Percentages are transformed Into arc sine. 


which did not discriminate between groups, were 
in the predicted direction. There were no signifi- 
cant sex or interaction effects in TAT scores. 

An unpredicted finding related to total verbal 
productivity on the TAT. Inspection of Table 4 
shows that the efficient subjects were signifi- 
cantly more talkative than the inefficient subjects 
and that the median memory group similarly 
significantly exceeded the extreme groups in total 
words produced. 

A measure of the “percentage of words used 
to describe present events” also showed group 
differences. Scores of the inefficient group tended 
to exceed those of the efficient group (# < .10). 
When subjects were classified according to mem- 
ory groups, the analysis of variance showed a 
strong curvilinear component in the regression 
(F = 5.5164, p <.03); however, the curve asso- 
ciated with these data was opposite to that 
which was most characteristic of the findings— 
the median group made lower scores on this 
dimension than the extreme groups. 

The reliability of the future scale was found 


TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCES IN TOTAL WoRD PRODUCTION 
7 ON THE TAT 
Group | woMeanoficeq | Statistical findings 

EE Gent 0 iy err 

i 1, = 4. 
Inefficient Sats by 
VE Analysis of variance 
Median testing for linearity 
High &  curvilinearity; 


curvilinear compo- 
nent, F (1, 77) = 
8.3637, p = .005 
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TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE RELATION BETWEEN 
CONSCIOUS OPTDOSM, PROGRESS CLASSIFICA- 
TION, AND SEX 


Source of df ss 


variation MS | F 
Eficiency (A) | 1 | 410.80 | 328.3768 | 3.5164 
Sex (B) 1 | 648.01 | 565.5868 | 6.0566°* 

AXB 1 4.5205 | ‘0284 
Individual 76 7097.14 | 93.3832 
+p = .02. 


to be .86 (variance form). Results of the analy- 
sis of variance are presented in Table 5. Both 
sex and progress classification were significantly 
related in performance on this measure. The 
efficient students expressed a greater degree of 
conscious optimism about the future than did 
the inefficient subjects, and the women were more 
optimistic than the men. No significant associa- 
tions existed between scores on the memory scale 
and those on the future scale. 


Discussion 


A significant association has been demonstrated 
between extremes of avowed recall for details 
of the past and inefficiency in the attainment 
of an important future goal, the doctoral degree, 
or conversely, between efficiency in this behavior 
and a moderate degree of such recall. In addi- 
tion, the data show that the median memory 
group distinguished itself from the high and 
low groups by a significantly greater tendency 
to introduce future referents into projective 
responses. 

The lack of relation between scores on the 
future scale and the memory measure does not 
bear directly on our hypotheses, for the associa- 
tion posited here is between “orientation” to past 
and future, actual behavior vis-a-vis these time 
dimensions in the individual's life rather than 
stated attitudes toward them. It is possible that 
the significant relation which was feund between 
progress classification and future scores indicates 
that optimism is a predictor of future orienta- 
tion; however, it seems as likely that the relative 
proximity of the two groups of subjects to their 
academic goal determined the divergence in their 
optimism. 

Hypothesis 3 attempted to relate two measures 
of future orientation to one another without 
implying a causality which would seem premature 
in a relatively young area of research. Differ- 
ences in TAT scores between efficient and in- 
efficient subjects emerged in the predicted direc- 
tion on seven of eight dimensions, but attained 
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significance levels of .08 or less in only (fi 
instances. 

It is not surprising to find that students ju 
efficient in dissertation progress displayed 
nificantly greater involvement in their projective 
responses than did the inefficient group. They 
also demonstrated greater awareness of the con- 
tinuity of events in time. It is suggested that one 
important component of the ability to pursue. 
goals successfully may be concrete awareness of 
the interrelated steps which bridge the gap be- 
tween present and future situations, between 
formulation and attainment of a goal. If in. 
efficient subjects produce stories in which events 
succeed one another abruptly or magically or 
without logical connecting links, might they not 
prove equally unrealistic in approach to a com- 
plex academic project? 

Researchers and psychoanalytic writers have 
stated that willingness to deal with the future. 
represents a healthy “openness” to experience. 
(Adler, 1925; Barndt & Johnson, 1955; Fedem,. 
1952; Oberndorf, 1941). Opposite to this open- 
ness, in terms applicable to the TAT, would seem 
to be a “constriction” of the time dimension, 
or emphasis upon the present to the relative or 
complete exclusion of past and future. In this 
context, the finding that the inefficient group and. 
the extreme memory groups tend to speak more 
about the present in their productions than do 
their peers seems congruent with the theoretical 
assumptions of the study. ht 

Similarly, review of the literature discloses 
that most investigators attribute discrepancies in. 
amount of verbalization on the TAT, such as 
those found here, to variations in drive le 
(Lindzey & Silverman, 1959; MacBrayer, 1959; 
Milam, 1954; Solkoff, 1960; Welch, Schafer, & 
Dember, 1961). This would suggest that those 
students who fell into the efficient and median 
memory groups possessed higher inherent levels | 
of available energy than the others. Such an 
interpretation would lend support to the assump- 
tion that individuals making extreme memory 
scores have more energy invested in the past and 
less available for the pursuit of future goals 
than do those in the median group. However, 
experimental evidence is somewhat contradictory 
On this score, and further study is requir 
to clarify the interpretation of this finding 
(McClelland, et al., 1953). 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND SANCTIONING BEHAVIOR: 


DAVID S. DUSTIN aAxp HENRY P. DAVIS 


University of Texas 


40 undergraduate men—20 in the upper and 20 in the lower 4/10 of a distri- 
bution of balanced authoritarianism (F) scores—administered sanctions to a 
mythical follower after each of 15 follower-performance trials. In their at- 
tempts to maximize follower performance, Ss could use monetary rewards or 
penalties, written notes indicating positive or negative evaluations, or no 
sanction at all. Low-F Ss used negative sanctions (monetary penalty or nega- 
tively evaluative note) significantly less often than did high-F Ss, as expected, 
and used no sanction at all significantly more often than did the highs. 


Among the characteristics of the authoritarian 
personality described by Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (1950) is a 
preference for certain ways of sanctioning a 
Subordinate. This hypothesized characteristic is 
described most clearly in the following passage: 


The authoritarian must maintain strict discipline if 
he is to evoke the combined emotions of admiration 
and fear which produce the readiness to conform 
in a truly authoritarian system. ... Strong though 
often implicit emphasis is placed on punishment, 
which takes the form of bodily harm, social isola- 
tion, and/or shaming rather than loss of love 
[Levinson & Huffman, 1955, p. 257]. 


This hypothesized relationship between au- 
thoritarianism and sanctioning behavior has not 
yet been adequately tested using direct measures 
of sanctioning behavior; the existing evidence 
involves primarily self-report measures of sanc- 
tioning behavior. 

It was primarily self-report data which led 
to the hypotheses represented in the items of 
the Adorno et al. (1950) Authoritarianism (F) 
Scale. Self-report data were also used by Hart 
(1957) in a study relating the F scores of 
mothers to the punishment techniques they used 
on their children. Hart found a moderate posi- 
tive correlation between mothers’ F scores and 
their reported use of “nonlove-oriented” punish- 
ment techniques, such as punishment by ridicule 
and physical punishment. 

Although such self-report data deserve atten- 
tion, it has recently become widely recognized 
that it is important to validate the F Scale by 
relating it to direct measures of relevant behav- 
ior. While the major interest has been in substi- 
tuting “behavioral” criteria for ‘fixed-alternative 
self-report instruments possibly laden with ac- 
quiescence set, it also seems worthwhile to 


1 This study was conducted under a grant from 
the University of Texas Research Institute. 


substitute behavioral criteria for free-response 
self-report instruments. 

‘The present study is an attempt to relate F 
to a direct measure of sanctioning behavior. 
The sanctions made available to subjects in the 
present study stem from the two sanctioning 
dimensions distinguished by Sears, Maccoby, and 
Levin (1957): positive versus negative, and love 
oriented versus object oriented. Thus the san¢- 
tions in the present study were positive love 
Oriented (“You did well . . .”), positive object 
Oriented (a monetary reward), negative love 
oriented (“You did poorly . . .”), negative 0b- 


ject oriented (a monetary penalty), and no sane 


tion. The sanctions studied by Hart (1957) most 
closely parallel the negative love-oriented and 
negative object-oriented alternatives. i 

On the basis of the above-quoted description 
of the sanctioning behavior of authoritarians, the 
following hypotheses were formulated: 

1. The low-F individual will tend to use san¢- 
tions which are more love oriented than those 
used by the high-F individual. 

2. The low-F individual will tend to use sane 
tions which are more positive than those used by 
the high-F individual. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


One-hundred and twenty male students enrolled 
in introductory psychology at the University 0 
Texas volunteered to undergo testing to fulfill 
course requirement. The test included original 
items which Byrne and Bounds (1964) found to 
Correlate significantly with total F scores for yo 
University of Texas sample. These included all Fs 
items of Form 45 of the F Scale, except items ন 
33, 38, 43, and 44; Ttems 66 and 67 from Form 18; 
and Item 41 from Form 60. Also included were five 
reversed F items, each of which was found I 
Byrne and Bounds (1964) to correlate significant! 
with total scores on the original F items list 
above. 
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The present investigators, after finding that F as 
measured by the original items correlated 43 with F 
2s measured by the reversed items, added together 
tach subject's s scores on the two variables. This 
procedure resulted, for each subject, in one F score 
which represented original and reversed F items 
equally and thus probably decreased the contami- 
nating effects of acquiescence set. 

The men in the lower and upper four-tenths of 
the resulting F distribution were then invited to 
volunteer for an experiment. The person who was 
to be the experimenter did not take part in this 
selection process, so that he would not be aware 
of subjects’ F scores. Of the 20 low- and 22 high-F 
men who volunteered and were run, 2 high-F sub- 
jects were discarded for failure to follow instructions. 
The mean F scores on the original items for the 
final low- and high-F groups were 40.5 and 604 
(possible range, 0-108), and the mean F scores on 
the reversed items for the same two groups were 
44 and 8.9 (possible range, 0-20). 


Measuring Sanctioning 


The subjects arrived for the study by ones or 
twos, and each subject was seated in a separate 
cubicle. The experimenter then announced that the 
subject had previously answered items intended to 
measure “leadership ability,” and had obtained a 
high leadership score. Now, in order to validate the 
leadership test, it was necessary to find out just 
how effective the subject really was in leading 
others. The subject was told that another subject, 
2 “follower,” was seated in an adjacent cubicle, 
and that his own job (although the follower did 
Not know this) was to maximize the performance 
of the follower on a given task, using only a 
standard set of sanctions. 

The follower’s task, the leader was told, involved 
drawing X marks inside circles about 4 inch in 
diameter. An unseen buzzer would sound once to 
‘gnal the beginning of a trial, and the “follower,” 
#S quickly as he could, would X in circles on a 
Sheet containing 60 consecutively numbered circles. 
‘Wenty seconds later the buzzer would sound twice, 
‘gnaling the end of that trial, and the follower 
Rs hand the performance sheet through a slot. 

ter each trial, the leader's job was to enter the 
AG of circles completed in a record sheet and 
i What sanction he would use on that trial. 
ini € available sanctions were: poker chips represent- 
5%? $.01, $—.01, and $—.02; 3X S-inch cards 
did ‘ng “You did very well on the last trial”; “You 

Well on the last trial”; “You did poorly on the 
i trial”; “You did very poorly on the last trial”; 
th Go on to the next trial.” One and only one of 

“Se sanctions was to be delivered to the follower 
after each trial. 

ES Poker chips handed through the slot to the 
alo er would not be returned, but would be 
aE ulated by the follower; subjects were told that 
actual end of the session, any net gains would 
Woul dl be paid to the follower, and any net losses 

actually be subtracted from the 5.50 the 


follower had been paid at the beginning of the 
experiment. The standard messages, which the leader 
would transcribe in his own handwriting before 
the trials began, would be retuned each time by 
the follower after he had read them. This was to 
prevent them from accumulating like the monetary 
sanctions, 

In reality, of course, it was the experimenter who 
sounded the buzzer, banded previously filled-in 
performance sheets through the slot, and received 
and recorded sanctions sent by the subject, Two 
subjects could be run simultancously in adjacent 
cubicles by this method. 

There were 15 trials, and the numbers of circles 
“completed” on trials 1-15 were 24, 26, 27, 29, 28, 
33, 37, 42, 40, 40, 39, 37, 33, 28, and 33. 

After the 15 trials, the subject was asked to 
evaluate the overall performance of the follower on 
a rating scale. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In order to test the hypothesis that the low-F 
individuals would tend to use sanctions which 
were more love oriented than those used by the 
high-F individuals, a continuum was defined such 
that a love-oriented sanction (notes reading 
“did very well..." “did well..." 
‘tej dh HDOOBY: a0 TEs ORR i SOL NOT 
poorly . . .”) was scored 1, no sanction was 
scored 0, and an object-oriented sanction ($.02, 
$.01, $—.01, $—.02) was scored —1. This kind of 
scoring system, since it included all possible 
alternative sanctions, resulted in low- and high-F 
group means which both represented all trials 
equally. 

While the low-F subjects did have a somewhat 
higher (more love-oriented) mean score on this 
variable than the high-F subjects, the difference 
was not significant. 

It seems possible that the failure of this study 
to support the love-orientedness hypothesis may 
have been due to the love-oriented sanctions 
being less attractive than usual to the leaders. 
In both low- and high-F groups, the object- 
oriented satctions were used almost twice as 
often as love-oriented ones. This may have been 
due to the absence in this study of leader motiva- 
tion to conserve monetary resources and of the 
follower-leader solidarity which may be a neces- 
sary prerequisite for the effective use of love- 
oriented sanctions. 

In order to test the hypothesis that the low-F 
individual will tend to use sanctions which are 
more positive than those used by the high-F 
individual, a continuum was defined such that 
a positive sanction ($.01 or $.02, or notes read- 
INE LE did well 30. FOr as did very 
well . . .») received a score of 1, no sanction 
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TABLE 1 
UsE OF VARIOUS SANCTIONS BY HiGH- 
AND Low-F SuBJECTs 
Mean frequency of the sanctions: 
5s EE ET Es 
Positive | No | Negative 

High F 7.90 1.25 5.85 
Low F 8.85 2.25 3.9% 

t 1.08 2.06* 2.63* 


* p <.05, df = 38, 2-tailed test. 


received a score of 0, and a negative sanction 
($—.01 or $—.02, or notes reading “. .. did 
poorly . . .” or “, . . did very poorly . . .”) 
received a score of —1. The mean score for the 
low-F group on this continuum was 4.95, and 
that for the high-F group was 2.05. The dif- 
ference between these two means was in the 
predicted direction and significant (t= 1.86, 
df = 38, f < .05) by one-tailed test. 

If such a result were obtained in a field study 
where follower performance was not controlled, 
one possible explanation would be that the 
followers performed differently for the two types 
of leader. However, such an explanation is not 
possible here, since follower performance was 
exactly the same for low- and high-F leaders. 
Another conceivable explanation would be that 
low-F subjects used sanctions which were more 
positive than those used by high-F subjects be- 
cause they evaluated the follower’s performance 
more favorably. However, when the mean evalu- 
ations of overall follower performance by the 
two groups of subjects were compared, they 
were almost exactly equal: 4.65 for the low-F 
subjects and 4.70 for the high-F subjects, on a 
scale running from 1 (extremely poor) to 7 
(excellent). 

Thus it appears that low- and high-F subjects, 
even when faced with identical follower per- 
formances which they evaluate identically, react 
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with different sanctioning behavior. How can this 
be explained? The instrumental nature of the 
sanctioning behavior in the present study brings 
to mind the possibility that the low- and high-F 
subjects differ in their beliefs concerning the 
effectiveness of different sanctions. Further re- 
search would be needed to test this possibility. 

While the positivity hypothesis and its test 
involved treating positive, no, and negative sanc- 
tions all as values of one variable, it is also 
of interest to look at each of these sanctions 
separately. Table 1 shows that the low-F sub- 
jects used positive sanctions slightly more fre- 
quently than the highs, used no sanction signifi- 
cantly more frequently, than the highs, and used 
negative sanctions sfgnificantly less frequently 
than the highs. This set of findings implss, of 
course, that the distribution of the positivity 
variable had a somewhat smaller variance for 
the low-F subjects than for the highs. 

The directions of these differences in usage 
of positive and negative sanctions were expected. 
As for the use of no sanction, the authors had 
no expectations. However, the obtained difference 
does seem consistent with the implication of the 
passage quoted at the beginning of this paper 
to the effect that the authoritarian has especially 
great concern for controlling subordinates. 
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RAPPORT, AWARENESS, AND VERBAL REINFORCEMENT 
OF ATTITUDE 


CHESTER A. INSKO Axp KENT W. BUTZINE 
University of North Carolina 


Ss contacted by telephone were reinforced with “good” for agree or disagree 
responses indicating a favorable or unfavorable attitude toward pay TV. The 
results indicated that reinforcement had a significant effect which interacted 
with the type of experimentally manipulated rapport existing between E and 
S. The reinforcement effect was greater with positive than with negative 
rapport. The correlations of the conditioning or attitude scores with each of 
Dulany’s 3 types of awareness produced generally inconsistent results. In 
view of the fact that the experiment was conducted with Ss who did not 
know that they were in an experiment, it was concluded that the results 
খ could not be an artifact of the demand characteristics of an experimental 


situation. 


Numerous successful attempts to verbally re- 
inforce attitudes have been reported (Ekman, 
1958; Hildum & Brown, 1956; Insko, 1965; 
Krasner, Knowles, & Ullman, 1965; Singer, 
1961). In spite of the fact that these studies 
have used various issues in various contexts 
it would be unwise to suppose that verbal 
reinforcement will always be effective in all situ- 
ations. One obvious variable possibly affecting 
the success of verbal reinforcement is the de- 
Bree of rapport existing between the experi- 
Menter and subject. A balance or consistency 
Approach implies that there is a greater tendency 
to agree with liked than disliked persons. Also, 
Agreement with liked persons may be more 
hedonically satisfying than agreement with dis- 
liked persons. The present study is an attempt 
oe investigate the role of rapport (liking- 
disliking of the experimenter) in a verbal 
Teinforcement situation. 

The genuineness of the verbal reinforcement 
Phenomenon is currently being questioned be- 
cause of some evidence indicating that successful 
conditioning only occurs with subjects who are 
AWare of the purpose of the experimental ma- 
Mipulations (e.g., Levin, 1961). Dulany (1962) 
has distinguished between three types of aware- 
Ness: reinforcement hypothesis (awareness of the 
teinforcement contingency), behavioral hypothe- 
চা (awareness of what the experimenter expects 
he subject to do), and behavioral intention 
intention to do what the experimenter wants 

€ subject to do). These types of awareness are 
each assessed with different postexperimental 
Eons Questions asking the subject if he 
Ea AWare of when the experimenter said “good 

Sess reinforcement hypothesis; questions asking 

€ Subject if he was aware of what he was 


supposed to say or what the experimenter wanted 
him to say assess behavioral hypothesis; ques- 
tions asking the subject how he went about re- 
sponding and what he attempted to do assess 
behavioral intention. Dulany obtained evidence 
indicating that all three of these types of aware- 
ness correlate with conditioning but that the 
reinforcement hypothesis correlates least highly 
and behavioral intention correlates most highly. 
All three types of awareness thus are placed in 
a theoretical network which serves to predict 
the conditioning effect. Theoretically, it is behav- 
ioral intention which produces the reinforced 
response. Behavioral intention, however, is de- 
pendent upon behavioral hypothesis which is in 
turn dependent upon reinforcement hypothesis. 
As Insko and Oakes (1966) have pointed out, 
this entire awareness question raises two sepa- 
rate issues. One issue relates to whether or not 
there is learning without awareness of the rein- 
forcement contingency. This is an old problem 
that has been of historical concerh in the field 
of learning. The second issue relates to whether 
or not awareness of the demand characteristics 
of the experimental situation (Ome, 1962) is a 
necessary prerequisite for the occurrence of 
conditioning. This latter issue relates to the 
genuineness or possible artifactuality of the con- 
ditioning phenomenon. The two issues roughly 
correspond to Dulany’s distinction between re- 
inforcement hypothesis and behavioral hypothe- 
sis, although Dulany does not make evident the 
possible artifactual implications of the latter as 
opposed to the former type of awareness. In any 
event, the major point relates to the fact that 
successful attempts to verbally reinforce atti- 
tudes in nonlaboratory situations (Hildum & 
Brown, 1956; Insko, 1965) indicate that the 
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phenomenon is not an artifact of the laboratory. 
It still may be the case, of course, that some 
kind of awareness is correlated with or even 
causes conditioning, but this is no basis for 
doubting the genuineness of the phenomenon. 
The present study attempts to assess each of 
Dulany’s three types of awareness in a non- 
laboratory context. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Seventy-six undergraduates at the University of 
North Carolina were selected from the student di- 
rectory, and an attempt was made to contact each 
by telephone. The original sample was random ex- 
cept for the fact that it included not more than 
one person on any given dormitory floor. Out of 
the original sample, 12 were not included in the 
final analysis. Eight had either withdrawn from 
school or moved to an unknown address, two refused 
to participate in the study, one was intoxicated, and 
one incorrectly claimed to be an acquaintance of 
the experimenter, The final sample of 64 subjects 
included an equal number of males and females. 


Procedure 


The general procedure involved asking subjects to 
“strongly agree,” “agree,” “disagree,” or “strongly 
disagree” to each of a series of 12 opinion statements 
regarding pay TV. The statements are presentd in 


Table 1. Half of the subjects were reinforced with 


TABLE 1 
Pay TV STATEMENTS 


We selectivity, not pay TV, is the way to improve 
ty. 
Pa Ee want to “horn in” on facilities that free 
it, 
Pay TV would end the current “wasteland” produced 
free TV.» 


ignored by the producers of current free TV. 

Pay TV would bring live Broadway plays and exclusive 
Sports events to everyone's television set.= 

Many TV commercials are well executed and enjoyable 
to watch. 

Pay TV is within the price range of most People owning 
sets.* 


on 
A large segment of intelligent America is er 
LC 


Pay TV will bring cultural events to outlying areas 
RT otherwise would have no opportunity” to see 
em. 


ie ‘TV would not offer much you cannot see now for 


ree. 
‘The reduction or elimination of commercials fi 
vision would hurt the American ECONO EN 


Since advertising either cannot, or believes it cannot 
sup [< hi } Jit: Bl ? 
audience awaits widespread. he TVs ¢ een 

No private interest, such as Who propose to 
operate pay TV, has the right to profit from publicly 


owned airwaves by cha fe Vi 
OVER A a Kk TEIng for receiving programs 


* Pro statements, all others being con. 
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“good” for responses indicating a positive attitude 
toward pay TV, and half for responses indicating a 
negative attitude. Immediately following the condi- 
tioning procedure all subjects were asked the ques- 
tions contained in Dulany's (1962) awareness 
questionnaire. 


Independent Variables 


Three independent variables were manipulated in 
the experiment: sex of subject, direction of rein 
forcement (pro or con), and rapport (positive or 
negative). All of these variables involved between- 
subject comparisons. Direction of reinforcement was 
manipulated by reinforcing with “good” agree re- 
sponses to pro statements and disagree responses to 
con statements or agree responses to con statements 
and disagree responses to pro statements. The state- 
ments were selected on the basis of of extensive 
pilot testing so that, for all 12 statements comdined, 
an approximately equal number of pro and con 
responses were obtained. 

Rapport was manipulated by having the experi- 
menter mildly ingratiate or insult the subject for 
his responses to an initial series of two questions. 
The experimenter represented himself as a low-status 
high school student in order to magnify the effect 
of negative rapport. The verbatim account of the 
procedure is as follows: 


I'm a member of the Public Opinion Club of 
Chapel Hill High School. We’re conducting a 
survey of University student attitudes toward 
television, and, in particular, toward pay-TV. This 
will take only one or two minutes of your time, 
and your opinions will be kept anonymous. Would 
you mind participating in this survey? 

First, Pd like you to give me the name of your 
best liked television show (or shows), aside from 
so-called special show. 

Positive rapport: That’s a good show. I watch 
it a lot myself. 

Negative rapport: Mmmm ....l[name of 
show in a derogatory tone] Humph. 

The next question is in the form of a multiple 
choice. Would you say that the effects of tele- 
Vision on the development and maturity of chil- 
dren are, on the whole, A. very beneficial, B. 
somewhat beneficial, C. neutral, D. somewhat 
harmful, E. very harmful. 

Positive rapport: O.K. Fine. That’s what most 
of the research indicates, by the way. 

Negative rapport: ...did you say!!! —? 
Mmmm ..., well, anyway. 

Now Tm going to read to you a list of state- 
ments taken from newspapers and magazines, 
Which express various opinions toward pay-TV. 
For each statement, Pd like you to indicate your 
reaction in one of four ways. With each state- 
ment, please tell me if you: 1. strongly agree, 
2. agree, 3. disagree, or 4. strongly disagree. us 
Do you have any questions? Then we will begin. 
Here is the first statement... . 


The experimenter then read in turn each of the 12 
Statements contained in Table 1. 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE ATTITUDE 
| SCORES IN THE EIGHT EXPERIMENTAL 


CONDITIONS 
Males Females 
Positive | Negative Positive Negative 
rapport rapport rapport rapport 
Pro | Con | Pro | Con | Pro | Con | Pro | Con 
MM 20.50 | 15.25 | 18.50 | 17.25 | 19.75 | 15.12 | 19.25 | 16.62 
SD 2.51 | 2.96 | 2.27 | 3.15] 2.32| 4.09 $০ 1.99 


Dependent Variables 


Responses to the 12 opinion statements were 
cored 0, 1, 2, or 3 with the high score indicating 
2 favorable attitude toward pay TV. Responses to 
| the awareness questions were coded according to 
Dulany’s rules so as to obtain an assessment of 
tach of the three types of awareness. ‘The per- 
centage of perfect agreement between two judges 
Was 90.63 for reinforcement hypothesis, 96.88 for 
behavioral hypothesis, and 98.44 for behavioral in- 
tention. The final obtained awareness scores were 
based on the mean ratings of the two judges. 


RESULTS 


The mean and standard deviation estimates of 
the attitudes scores are contained in Table 2 and 
An analysis of variance of these data in Table 3. 
Other than the total between effect the only 

Significant effects are the expected ones for re- 
inforcement and the Reinforcement X Rapport 
Interaction. The main effect for reinforcement 
indicates that the direction of reinforcement had 
& significant effect upon attitude across all con- 
ditions, and the interaction signifies that rein- 
forcement was more potent in the positive- 
tapport condition than in the negative-rapport 
condition. Within the negative-rapport condition 
the reinforcement effect, however, is still sig- 
nificant (t= 2.09, p < .05, df = 30). For all of 
the pro reinforcement conditions the mean is 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE ATTITUDE SCORES 


Source df MS F 
Rapport (A) 
{ 1 1.00 
ex (B) 1 0.56 
einforcement (C) 1 189.06 23.09** 
AXB 1 1.00 
8XC 1 | 36.00 4.39% 
ASE 1 0.56 
XBXC j 3.99 
Total (between) | 1 33.17 4.05+* 
Within 56 8.19 
* Fr) 
F) £0; 
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TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE AND 
AWARENESS IGNORING SEX 


Positive rapport | Negative rapeort 

——r ————- 

Pro | Con Pro | Con 

Reinforcement hy! +238 Fis Fass | = 00 
Behavioral [পপ কা 


+410 4.217 | +,6009° | =~ A588 


» L-talled. 
+p <.05, 


above 18 (the neutral point of the scale), and for 
all of the con reinforcement conditions the mean 
is below 18. 

The within-cell correlations of attitude with 
reinforcement hypothesis and behavioral hy- 
pothesis are presented in Tables 4 and 5. Table 4 
presents the correlations ignoring the sex clas- 
sification, and Table 5 presents the correlations 
ignoring koth the sex and rapport classifications. 
In view of the nonsignificance of the sex effect, 
the collapsing of this variable, at least, is justi- 
fied. Attitude was not correlated with behavioral 
intention because of the lack of variability in 
the awareness scores. All but two of the subjects 
were scored at the neutral point of the scale. 
Subjects typically responded to the behavioral 
intention question by indicating either that they 
had no intention or that they merely intended 
to state their true opinion regarding each state- 
ment. The majority of the correlations of atti- 
tude within reinforcement hypothesis and behav- 
ioral hypothesis are not significant. Because of 
the way the variables were scored, the correla- 
tions in the pro conditions theoretically should 
have been positive and the correlations in the con 
conditions should have been negative. Except for 
the correlation of .217 relating attitude and 
behavioral hypothesis in the positive-rapport-con- 
reinforcement condition this expectation 1s up- 
held. This one correlation, however, should per- 
haps not be taken too seriously because of the 
lack of variability in awareness in that particular 
cell. 

DIscUssION 


The correlational data possibly point to some 
weak relationship between awareness and condi- 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE AND 
AWARENESS IGNORING SEX AND RAPPORT 


Pro Con 
NE Lt ddotiir ne i os 
Reinforcement hypothesis -+.256 —.215 
Behavioral hypothesis +414" — .007 


*9 <.05. 
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tioning, although the details of Dulany’s (1962) 
theoretical network are certainly not supported. 
According to Dulany, behavioral intention should 
have correlated most highly with attitude. As a 
matter of fact, however, $0 little variability was 
found in the assessment of behavioral intention 
that there was no point in computing the cor- 
relations. ‘They would have all been at or close 
to zero. This may reflect the fact that the sub- 
jects were not aware of their behavioral inten- 
tions or that they would not admit being aware 
of them. On the basis of the existing data it is 
impossible to say. In general, the awareness data 
do not appear very enlightening. 

‘The data support the conclusion that verbal 
reinforcement can change attitudes in a non- 
laboratory situation and furthermore that the 
reinforcement effect, to some extent, depends on 
the type of rapport existing between experi- 
menter and subject. The sizable main effect for 
reinforcement and the significant reitforcement 
effect within the negative-rapport condition 
both testify to the general robustness of the 

iomenon. 

Robustness of the reinforcement phenomenon 
in a nonlaboratory situation is not the sort of 
thing that one would have expected on the basis 
of previously obtained awareness correlations. 
The subjects in the present experiment did not 
know that they were in an experiment and still 
showed the predicted effect. If demanded charac- 
teristics are to account for these results, then 
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the meaning of the term will have to be severely 
redefined. 
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tion. 


controlled. It was predicted 


less intropunitive than lows and would supplement this defense by b 


Lie type of 


SD scale, but a question is raised as to whether a pure need-approval hypoth- 


esis could account for these results. 


l In recent years, there has been an increasing 
interest in the motivational determinants of 


* Portions of this paper were presented at the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Association Conven- 
tion, Albuquerque, New Mexico, May, 1966. 


social desirability (SD) responding. Since the 
development of the MMPI Lie and K scales, 
the tendency to put oneself in a favorable light 


2 Now at Psychotherapy Associates of Fairfield, 
Fairfield, C t, 


onnecticu 
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en personality questionnaires has been viewed as 
reflecting a general denying or repressing mode 
of defense (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). More 
recently, an interpretation of the Lie type of 
SD scale in terms of a need for social approval 
has been advanced by Crowne and Marlowe 
(1960). However, as research on the approval 
motivation construct has accumulated, the origi- 
mal conception has been revised to include de- 
fensiveness as a component of the need for 
approval (Crowne & Marlowe, 1964). 

The purpose of the present study was to shed 
further light on the defensiveness interpretation 
of SD by investigating its relationship to Rosen- 
Iweig's (1945) three major “direction of agres- 
sion” variables, intropunitiveness, extrapunitive- 
ness, and impunitiveness, following failure on 
an achievement-oriented task. In previous studies 
relating SD-test rseponses to nontest behavior, 
little attention has been given to whether the 
nontest behavior itself might simply be another 
Instance of SD responding. In the present 
study the effects of SD in the measurement of 
direction of aggression were controlled. 

A prediction regarding intropunitiveness seemed 
to be most directly derivable from the defen- 
Siveness interpretation. If SD responding repre- 
sents a threat-motivated denial of personal faults 
and inadequacies, it should manifest itself in a 
tendency to avoid placing the blame for failure 
On oneself. Accordingly, it was hypothesized that, 
following personal failure, high-SD subjects 
Would manifest less intropunitiveness than lows. 

With regard to extrapunitiveness, it was 
thought that the high-SD subject might attem! 
to strengthen the effect of denial by externali 
Or projecting the blame. Accordingly, it was 

thesized that, following failure, high-SD 
Subjects would manifest greater extrapunitiveness 
than lows. 

With regard to impunitiveness, no clear hy- 

esis seemed to be derivable. The impunitive 
Teaction did not seem to have any clear potential 
for bolstering the high-SD person’s denial of his 
OWn faults and inadequacies. This response repre- 
sents an attempt to ignore the frustrating and 
‘ggression-arousing implications of the situation 
eig, 1945). Presumably, its defensive 
function is to minimize the person’s aversive 
emotional reactions to the situation. Although 
al presumably serves a similar purpose, the 
Orms of the two defenses did not seem to be 
sufficiently similar to permit a prediction about 
“punitiveness on the basis of the defensive- 
সক Construct. 
0 SD scales were employed in the present 
study, the Ford Social Desirability (FSD) Scale 
Ford, 1964a) and the Edwards Social Desirabil- 
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ity (SD) scale (Edwards, 1957). The FSD Scale, 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960), is 
based on the Lie scale model, but makes ute of a 


“50s with the M.-C SD scale and, except for a 
small difference in acquiescence bias, the two 
scales are probably functionally unitary. 

The predictions of the present study were 
made primarily with the FSD Scale in mind and, 
by on, the M-C SD scale. However, at 
one line of evidence indicates that the 
Edwards SD scale, which is not a Lie type of 
scale, may also reflect defensive denial (Ford, 
1964b); on the basis of this evidence, it was 


judges received a SD 
following instructions: 


A t= of Buffalo student is scheduled to 
participate 


3A copy of the complete questionnaire may be 
btained from the first author. 
3 4The authors thank Richard Eisler and Arnold 
Markowitz for making these judgments. 
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questionnaire relating to his experience during 
testing. 


The questionnaire given to the students appears 
on the following pages. After each question you 
will find a list of three possible answers that a 
person might give to that question. You are 
asked to read each question and to rate the social 
desirability of each answer to the question. That 
is, for each answer, indicate how desirable or 
undesirable it would be considered, from the point 
of view of society, for a person to give that 
answer to the question, after experiencing the 
situation described above. 


The judges indicated their ratings on a 5-point 
scale, with a rating of 1 indicating “strongly un- 
desirable” and a rating of 5 indicating “strongly 
desirable.” The mean ratings were 3.07, 3.07, and 
2.81 for the extrapunitive, intropunitive, and im- 
punitive subscales, respectively. A second set of SD 
ratings was obtained from a group of 19 male intro- 
ductory psychology students using a 9-point rating 
scale and slightly modified instructions which em- 
phasized somewhat more the failure aspect of the 
frustration situation. The mean ratings were 5.1, 5.5, 
and 4.5 for extrapunitive, intropunitive, and impuni- 
tive, respectively. Only the difference between the 
intropunitive and impunitive means in the second 
set of ratings was significant (p < .05 by Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs signed-ranks test). It is important 
to note that all of the means cluster around the 
neutral point (3.00 for the first set and 5.00 for 
the second set). The neutral SD values of the three 
response categories indicate that SD should be a 
minor determinant of extrapunitive, intropunitive, 
and impunitive scores (Edwards, 1957). 


Subjects 


A sample of 80 male subjects was selected at 
random from the introductory psychology subject 
pool at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. Half of the subjects were assigned to the 
experimental group and half to the control group. 
As part of the course requirement, all subjects had 
previously completed the FSD Scale and the Ed- 
wards SD scale. For both scales, high- and low-SD 
subjects were divided at the median. A comparison 
of mean SD scores of experimentals versus controls 
for the high- and low-FSD and Edwards scale 
groups revealed no significant differences and indi- 
cated that the corresponding experimental and con- 
গা groups were equated for SD scores on both 
scales. 


Procedure 


The experiment was conducted in two group 
sessions, one for the experimental subjects and one 
for the control subjects. All subjects were given a 
180-item symbol-substititution test form. The fol- 
lowing instructions were given by the experimenter: 


The Purpose of this experiment is to obtain 
‘normative data for a new test of intelligence. This 
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is a timed test of how quickly you can. 
new associations. In order for the study to be 
meaningful, it is important that you do the | 
you can. We have recently tested a similar gr 
of undergraduates at the University of Rod 
and the average student was able to complete at 
least 160 of the 180 items. You can perhaps see 
that the person who does well is able to learn the 

associations most quickly. So, as you are 
the test try to learn as many associations as ¥ 
can. 


In both groups, the experimenter gave the 
to start. Control-group subjects were permitted 
ficient time so that all completed the entire 
items. In the experimental group, at a predeterm 
point the experimenter announced that the 
limit was up. The time allowed was sufficiel 
short that no subject was able to complete more 
than about 140 items. Thus, the experimen ub 
jects were subjected to the failure experience of no! 
being able to complete the test and of falling short 
of the reported performance of the average Un 
sity of Rochester student. 

After completing the symbol-substitution test, al 
subjects filled out the postexperimental questionnail 
The subjects responded to each of the 21 items 
a S-point rating scale, with a rating of 1 indica! 
that the particular response was “very unlike” 
subject's own reaction, and a rating of 5 indicating 
that it was “very much like” the subject's 0 
reaction. Independent scores were obtained for th 
extrapunitive, intropunitive, and impunitive subsc 
Thus, the measurement here is “normative” rather 
than “ipsative,” and the difficulties inherent 
ipsative measurement are avoided. This procedur 
differs from the standard measurement of direction 
of aggression (Rosenzweig, 1945) which is essentially 
ipsative. 


RESULTs 


The effect of the experimental manipulation of 
failure on each of the three direction of aggres- 
Sion variables was determined by t-test compar 
Sons between the experimental and con! 
groups. The experimental group was significan! 
more intropunitive than the control group 
(t= 3.48, df = 78, p < .001), but the differences 
in extrapunitiveness and impunitiveness did not 
approach significance. Thus, the overall effect of 
the experimental treatment was to elicit intro- 
punitive feelings, and there was no overall tend 
ency for the experimental subjects to show either 
an extrapunitive or impunitive reaction. te 
. The mean intropunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive scores of the high-SD and low-SD 
experimental and control groups are present 
in Table 1. For each of the three dependent 
ables, the differential effect of the experimen! 
treatment on the high- and low-SD groups W 
determined by computing the significance of 


oup 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN INTROPUNITIVE, EXTRAPUNITIVE, AND IMPUNITIVE SCORES FOR HiGH- AND LOW-SD Groves 
Intropunitive Extrapunitive Impunitive 
Group — ——— 
M SD MM 8D | it isn] ASD 
High FSD Ne oo | 
Experimental 21.35 3.05 20.30 2.98 18.95 3.61 
Control 19.90 3.9% 20.45 3.50 20.45 2.91 
Low FSD 
Experimental 24.00 4.76 22.20 4.82 20.40 4.44 
Control 19.10 4.36 20.75 4.81 19.50 3.20 
High Edwards SD scale 
Experimental 23.35 4.28 22.60 3.72 20.30 4.80 
Control 20.30 3.54 20.30 4.23 21.45 2.84 
Low Edwards SD scale 
Experimental 22.00 4.04 19.90 4.04 19.05 3.17 
Control 18.70 4.64 20.90 4.17 18.50 2.56 
[9 


Note.—N = 20 in each cell. 


difference between the differences for independent 
froups as described by Scott and Wertheimer 
(1962, P. 266). For the intropunitive variable, 
2 significant differential effect was found for the 
FSD Scale but not for the Edwards SD scale; 
for the extrapunitive variable, there was a sig- 
nificant effect for the Edwards SD scale, but 
Not for the FSD Scale; and for the impuni- 
tive variable, none of the differential effects 
Approached significance. 
‘For the intropunitive variable, there was a 
Significant difference between the experimental- 
control difference shown by the high-FSD sub- 
Jects and the difference shown by the low-FSD 
subjects (t= 1.88, df = 76, p < 05, one-tailed). 
A further analysis of the intropunitiveness 
data showed that the high-FSD experimental 
Subjects did not differ significantly from their 
controls (t = 1.26), whereas the low-FSD experi- 
Mental subjects were significantly more intro- 
Punitive than their corresponding control sub- 
Ls (t= 3.31, df = 38, p < .005, one-tailed). 
<) in the experimental condition the high-FSD 
Jects were significantly less intropunitive than 
a lows (t= 2.04, df= 38, p < .05, one-tailed), 
le in the control condition, the high and low 
froups did not differ significantly (t = .59). 
Ee the extrapunitive variable, there was a 
TE difference between the experimental- 
DE difference shown by the high-Edwards 
5 Eroups and that shown by the low-Edwards 
tal Kroups (t= 1.82, df=76, fp <.05, one- 
ed). A further analysis showed that the high- 
Vl SD experimental subjects were more 
Tapunitive than their controls (t= 1.78, 
= 38, p < .05, one-tailed), whereas the low- 


dwards SD experimental subjects did not differ 


significantly from their controls (t= .75). Also, 
within the experimental condition, the high- 
Edwards SD subjects were more extrapunitive 
than the lows (t= 2.14, df = 38, p < .05, one- 
tailed), while in the control condition, the high- 
and low-Edwards SD scale groups did not differ 
significantly (t= .44). 


DiscussItoN 


The finding that the low-FSD subjects mani- 
fested an intropunitive reaction to failure- 
frustration while the high-FSD subjects did not 
confirms the first prediction derived from the 
defensive denial hypothesis. This finding indi- 
cates that the subject who scores high on the 
Lie type of scale defends against feelings of 
failure by being less self-castigating and less 
willing to acknowledge his own responsibility 
for his failure. Since, as indicated by the judges’ 
ratings, the intropunitiveness scale was quite 
neutral with respect to SD, an interpretation of 
these results in terms of a generalized SD 
response set is not tenable. 

An important question to raise in considering 
the intropunitiveness findings has to do with their 
relevance to a “pure” need-approval interpreta- 
tion of the Lie type of SD scale. According to 
this interpretation, high-SD persons respond in 
socially sanctioned ways in order to gain the 
approval of others (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). 
The predictions to be made on the basis of this 
hypothesis seem relatively straightforward when 
the behavior in‘ question has clear SD connota- 
tions. But the hypothesis does not seem to offer 
a clear basis for prediction when the SD con- 
notations of the behavior are not salient. Since 
SD was controlled in the present study, it ap- 
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pears that the results cannot readily be ex- 
plained on the basis of a simple need-approval 
hypothesis. However, as we have noted, Crowne 
& Marlowe (1964) have recently expanded their 
original interpretation to include defensiveness 
as a “component” of the need for social ap- 
proval; with this adjustment, the present results 
can be accounted for. 

Making such an adjustment does not, of 
course, rule out the possibility that the Lie type 
of SD scale might be more fruitfully and par- 
simoniously viewed as primarily a measure of 
defensive denial. This interpretation has had wide 
acceptance among MMPI users for many years; 
many of the recent need-approval studies 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1964) have made recourse 
to a defensiveness interpretation in order to 
account for their results. If the defensive denial 
construct has more predictive and explanatory 
power than the “pure” need-approvgl construct, 
then the currently popular interpretation in terms 
of need for approval may need to be revised. 
It has been suggested elsewhere (Ford, 1964a, 
1964b) that the concept of need for approval 
implies an approach tendency, while the concept 
of defensiveness implies an avoidance tend- 
ency. Although these tendencies may simply 
represent opposite ends of a single behavioral 
continuum, they may instead be at least par- 
tially independent response dispositions. As with 
other approach and avoidance tendencies, they 
may develop on the basis of different antecedent 
conditions and, therefore, may arise from poten- 
tially independent life experiences. In view of 
these considerations, it would seem to be impor- 
tant to give further attention to the clarification 
of these issues. 

‘The expectation that the high-FSD subject 
might bolster his defensive denial by externaliz- 
ing the blame for his poor performance was not 
supported; the high-FSD subjects did not show 
more extrapunitiveness than the lows. However, 
this result may not necessarily be inconsistent 
with the defensive denial interp?etation. While 
denial is a repressive defense, externalization or 
“projection” is an expressive or sensitizing type 
of defense. The present results are consistent 
with previous findings that repressive defenses 
are characteristic of high scorers on the Lie type 
of scale. In addition, however, they suggest that 
in the present situation, where the use of experi- 
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mentally independent measures permits the man. 
festation of both repressive and expressive modes 
of defense, high scorers make use of the former. 
but not the latter. 

With regard to the Edwards SD scale, the 
results are not consistent with a previous sug 
gestion (Ford, 1964b) that Edwards SD sal 
Scores may be viewed as a reflection of defensive 
denial. However, that suggestion was based on 
a relatively narrow rather than diversified set of 
data, since the behaviors from which defensive 
ness was inferred in these studies all involved 
expectancy statements of some kind. Thus, the 
defensiveness hypothesis must remain a most 
tentative one, as far as the Edwards SD scale 
oes, and it is quite possible that further re- 
search will suggest the need for reinterpretation. 
This possibility is further suggested by the find- 
ing that, in the experimental condition, the 
high-Edwards SD scale subjects were more 
extrapunitive than the lows. Since the high- 
Edwards SD subjects, following failure-frustra- 
tion, manifest greater externalization than the 
lows, it appears that the highs are characterized 


by an expressive rather than repressive mode of 
defense. 
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THE ANGERED: 
THEIR SUSCEPTIBILITY TO VARIETIES OF HUMOR : 


EARL S. DWORKIN Axo JAY S. EFRAN 


University of Rochester 


Relationships between anger and humor were studied by playing tape record- 
ings to angered Ss. They listened to hostile humor (N = 10), nonhostile 
humor (N = 10), or documentary and musical recordings (N = 10). A sepa- 
rate control group of 20 Ss listened to the hostile (N= 10) or nonhostile 
(N = 10) humor without having been angered. Humor significantly reduced 
reported feelings of anger and anxiety (as assessed by the Nowlis-Green Mood 
Adjective Check List). Angered Ss appreciated hostile humor more than did 


nonangered Ss. 


The Small body of experimental literature 
which investigates the relationship between moti- 
Vational states and humor preferences has pro- 
tluced largely negative findings (Byrne, 1958; 

O'Connell, 1960; Sears, Hovland, & Miller, 
1940; Singer, 1965). However, with the excep- 
of the study by Singer, facets of the design 
these investigations limit the confidence that 
be placed in their conclusions. For example, 
ley do not independently measure the effects of 
arousal; therefore, negative findings may be due 
to a failure to adequately arouse the desired 
affect. Also, these studies use written jokes or 
Cartoons. If these forms of humor are less potent 
than material presented orally by a live per- 
former, the results obtained thus far may not 
old for all humor. Finally, past research has 
focused primarily on whether people in a given 
State of arousal respond more positively to 
«humor, but the effect of humor on mood has not 
given sufficient attention. 

This study investigates the relationship be- 
tween anger and humor using (a) an independent 
index of arousal, (b) orally presented humor 
Stimuli, and (c) a measure of the effect of humor 
on aroused anger. It is addressed to the following 
questions: What is the effect of humor on 
Anger? What effect does anger have on a person's 
Appreciation of humor? Does the content of the 

Uumor make a difference? These questions lead 
to the formulation of the following more specific 
hypotheses: (a) Subjects who feel angry rate 

Umor as “funnier” than do nonangered subjects; 
(b) feelings of anger are mitigated by exposure 
to humor, and this effect is maximized when the 
content of the humor is hostile; (c) angered 
eects appreciate hostile jokes more than non- 

| ‘ostile jokes, whereas nonangered subjects ap- 


চি 2 This report is a revised and expanded version of 
er read at the Eastern Psychological Associa- 
on Convention, New York, April, 1966. 


preciate nonhostile jokes more than hostile 
jokes; (d) there is a positive relationship be- 
tween the appreciation of humor and its 
effectiveness in decreasing anger. 

£ METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 50 male undergraduate students 
from the University of Rochester and the Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 


Stimulus Materials 


Six hostile and six nonhostile humor stimuli were 
chosen from a pool of 75 taped selections from 
various comedians’ record albums.2 The level of hos- 
tility of each selection had been judged by eight 
advanced clinical psychology graduate students on a 


2 The six nonhostile humor selections used were 
taken from the following recordings: The Best of 
Mike Nichols and Elaine May (Mercury Records 
MOG 20997, Side 1, Band 4); Bill Cosby is a Very 
Funny Fellow, Right! (Warner Brothers Records 
W 1518, Side 2, Band 2); Golden Hits of the 
Smothers Brothers (Volume 2, Mercury Records MG 
21089, Side 1, Band 3); The Button Down Mind 
of Bob Newhart (Warner Brothers Records W 1379, 
Side 2, Band 3); The Best of the Stan Freberg 
Shows (Capital Records WBO-1035, Side 1, Band 2; 
The First Nine Months are the Hardest (Capital 
Records T 2024( Side 1, Band 2). 

Only five of the six hostile humor selections are 
available, since one of the selections came from a 
promotion record which has since been discontinued. 
The five used were taken from the following records: 
An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May 
(Mercury Records OCM 2200, Side 1, Band 1); 
Woody Allen (Colpix Records CP 518, random selec- 
tion from Side 1 since this record is a continuous 
band); Bob Newhart Faces Bob Newhart (Warner 
Brothers Records W 1517, Side 1, Band 2); Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May Examine Doctors (Mercury 
Records 20680, Side 1, Band 5); Bill Cosby is a 
Very Funny Fellow, Right! (Warner Brothers 
Records W 1518, Side 2, Band 3). 
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AND THEIR 
AND “Hosriuiry" 
TINGS 


Funniness | Hostility | Time (in 
Me An min.) 


Hostile humor 

tal 4.08 4.32 21 
Nonhostile 

humor tapes| 6 4.06 1.58 21 
Control tapes 6 20 


4 ® Based on the ratings of 30 undergraduate students using a 
It scale. 


Based on the Judgments of eight advanced clinical psy- 
chology graduate students using a S-point scale. 


S-point scale, ranging from 1 (“Humor depends 
solely on its general cleverness, incongruity, surprise, 
silliness, funny sounds, etc, There is no element of 
Sarcasm or belittlement towards persons and/or 
institutions”) to 5 (“Humor involves very sar- 

and vicious swipes at people and/or 
institutions, They are made to look foolish and 
stupid”). The overall reliability for these ratings, 
as assessed by a concordance coefficient (Winer, 
1962), was .91. The hostile (MU =4.32) and non- 
hostile (M = 1.58) selections were matched for both 
“funniness” (having been previously rated by a 
Eroup of 30 undergraduates on a 7-point “funniness” 
scale) and time (each tape lasting approximately 20 
minutes). Six control tapes, consisting of docu- 
mentary readings and music, were also used. The 
overall data pertaining to the stimulus material is 
presented in Table 1. 


Arousal Measure 


A modified form of the Nowlis-Green Mood 
Adjective Check List (MACL, Nowlis, 1965) 
Was used to assess the subject's affective state. 
It consisted of 28 words concerning mood. Subjects 
were instructed to indicate how they felt at a given 
moment by responding to each word on a 4-point 
continuum from no (definitely do not feel this way 
at the moment) to vv (definitely feel this Way at 
the moment). Two cluster scores were derived from 

measure, a hostility score, consisting of the 
sum of the responses to seven words (angry, fed up, 
defiant, antagonistic, hostile, rebellious, annoyed), and 


TABLE 2 
# TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN THE PRE- 
FOR THE THREE ANGERED G! 
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an anxiety score, consisting of the ratings for three 
words (clutched up, fearful, jittery). 


Procedure 


A group of 30 subjects were treated in the | 
following manner by a businesslike experimenter. 
He told them to write a short autobiographical 
sketch indicating what they were like when they 
Were younger, what they are like now, and what 
they would like to be when they grew up. When 
they finished, he read what they had written and 
said, 


No, no—what’d you say your name was? Well, 
IT really don’t have much use for this. In the | 
first place, the writing is so sloppy I can hardly 
read it. In the second place, the grammar is about, 
cighth-grade level. And besides, it’s much too 
long. I didn’t expect you to run off at the mouth 
like this! Did I ask you for a life history? 
You'd better do this: just print me three sen- 
tences—one about your past, one about yout 
present, and one about your future. And make 
Sure you print it this time so I can read it. 


When they had finished, the experimenter read 
the sentences and mumbled, “Well, this will have 
to do.” Following this, he handed the subject a 
copy of the MACL and said, “Now I want you to 
fill out this form. The instructions on it are very 
simple. Tf you read it carefully, do you think youl 
be able to understand it?” Immediately after this 
anger-arousal procedure, 20 of these experimental 
Subjects were given a humor rating form, were told 
they would be required to rate the “funniness” of 
some taped humor selections, and were left akoee 
to listen to the tapes and make their ratings. 


2 The humor rating scale was a 7-step scale rang- 
ing from 1 (“not funny at all”), through 4 (“moder- 
ately funny”), to 7 («extremely funny”). The 
instructions to the subjects were: 


You will be listening to six taped selections by 
several comedians. We would like you to judge 
how funny you think each selection is onal 
Point scale from 1 (not funny at all) to 7 (ex- 
tremely funny). For example, if you thought selec- 
tion 1 was somewhat more than moderately funny, 
but not in the extremely funny category, you 
Would place a check in box number 5. There 


AND POSTHOSTILITY SCORES 


FROUPS 


Groups 


ELE eG LA He» Ctl 
Hostile humor (N = 10) 
NN ile humor (N = 10) 
Control tapes (N = 10) 


* Compariso! 
+5 <0. 


between mean prescores yields no significant differences. 


HM difference Moi tt 
4.70 3.43** 
270 3.69** 
2.20 1.81 
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TABLE 3 
t TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN THE PRE- AND POSTANXIETY SCORES FOR THE 
THREE ANGERED GROUPS 

Groups | HM prescoret HM postscore bh sD | M difference | t 
Hostile humor (NV = 10) | 3.00 2:53 f 1a | 123 TEI 
Nonhostile humor (N = 10) 2.20 | 2.08 0.10 1,89 | 1.0 247° 
Control tapes (N = 10) 2.10 2.00 0.86 110 1.57 


* Comparison of mean prescores yields no differences. 
+p <.05. 


yp <.0. 


Ten of these subjects listened to the hostile selections 
and 10 to the nonhostile selections. After they 
listened to the tapes, the experimenter returned and 
administered a second MACL. The remaining 10 
angered subjects listened to the control tapes and 
were instructed to rate them on “interest level.” A 
postexperimental interview revealed that 3 subjects 
had correctly guessed the purpose of the experiment; 
their data were not used. A separate control group 
of 20 subjects listened to the hostile (N= 10) or 
nonhostile (N=10) humor without having been 
angered by the experimenter. 


RESULTS 


A comparison between the prehumor MACL 
hostility cluster scores for the 30 experimental 
subjects and the 20 control subjects clearly indi- 
cated that hostility was aroused in the experi- 
mental groups (t= 7.07, p <.001). Thus, the 
Precondition that the experimental subjects be 
angry was met, 

Table 2 presents the data concerning the 
MACL hostility scores for the angered subjects 
before and after exposure to the tapes. Both the 
hostile and nonhostile humor resulted in sig- 
Nificant decreases in hostility scores (p <.01), 
Where the control tapes did not. However, the 
hostile humor did not cause a significantly 
greater drop in hostility scores than the non- 
hostile humor (t= 1.29, ns). 

A similar analysis was performed on the anx- 


will be a 10-20 second break between selections 
for you to mark your choice. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR HUMOR JUDGMENTS 


Source SS MS F 
Arousal (A) 
44 0.44 1.19 
Type of humor (B) 00 | oom |< 
AXB 182 | 182 4.93* 
Error 1338 | 0.369 
Total 15:65 


*) <.05, df = 1/36. 


jety cluster scores of the MACL. ‘The results 
paralleled the data for hostility; that is, both 
hostile and nonhostile humor resulted in signifi- 
cantly decreased anxiety, whereas the control 
tapes did not (see Table 3). 

To test the effect of arousal on humor prefer- 
ences, an analysis of variance was performed 
(see Table 4). Results indicated that the main 
effect was not significant, but that there was a 
significant interaction between anger and humor 
content (F = 4.93, p < .05). Further analysis of 
the mean “funniness” ratings (Table 5) indicated 
that this interaction was primarily due to the 
fact that hostile humor was judged to be sig- 
nificantly funnier by angered (M = 3.81) than 
by nonangered (M = 3.17) subjects (t= 2.33, 
p <.05). The mean nonhostile humor rating by 
angered subjects was 3.36, and for nonangered 
subjects it was 3.58. 

Rank-order correlations were computed be- 
tween subjects’ humor ratings and their hostility- 
change scores. The correlation between hostile 
humor judgments and hostility-change scores 
was .04, and between judgments of nonhostile 
humor and hostility-change scores, .34. Neither 
of these was statistically significant. 


DIscUssION 


While other studies have failed to show a rela- 
tionship between drive arousal and humor prefer- 
ences, the results of the present study indicate 
that humor preferences are sensitive to at least 
one kind of arousal—anger. However, anger does 
not make people more appreciative of humor in 


TABLE 5 
MEAN “FUNNINESS” RATINGS FOR 
HUMOR SELECTION 
UM OO —  — 


Nonhostile 
humor 


Hostile humor 


| 


5s 


Bde 
Angered (N = 20) 3.81 3.36 
OnE Rered ON = 200.) inn BAT 3:58 
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general; rather, it appears to lead the individual 
to respond selectively to humor of hostile con- 
tent. In other words, people respond more 
strongly to humor stimuli which in some way 
parallel or relate to their current cognitions. 

In terms of the effect that exposure to humor 
has on feelings of hostility and anxiety, the 
results indicate that humor significantly mitigates 
such feelings. This study does not, of course, 
shed light on the mechanism by which this 
mitigation occurs. 

The results of our study do not allow us to 
predict individual differences in anger reduction 
from humor-appreciation scores. Our failure to 
find a significant correlation between humor 
ratings and subsequent feelings of anger is not 
congruent with a finding reported by Singer 
(1965). With N = 6, he found a negative cor- 
relation of .987 between humor appreciation and 
subsequent level of aggression. If this finding is 
replicable, a number of factors might aécount for 
the discrepancy between our results and his. In 
his study, Negro subjects listened to taped 
speeches by a white segregationist. They then 
listened to a Negro comedian talk pointedly 
about segregationists. Thus, both the source of 
the anger arousal and the content of the humor 
Were very specifically directed at a single 
issue. Individual reaction patterns to this specific 
topic might well produce differences in response 
both to the humor and to the arousal technique. 
In our study, with much less specific content, 
individual differences were either not impressive, 
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Or, if present, were masked by the insensitivity 
of our measuring instruments. 

To summarize, the present study has attempted 
to explore the effect that humor has on anger, 
and the effect that feelings of anger have on 
humor appreciation. Anger seems not to have 3 
general effect on humor preferences. Rather, 
there is an interaction between anger and the 
content of the humor. Specifically, people who 
are angry respond more positively to hostile 
humor than do people who are not angry. Also, 
exposure to humor seems to decrease reported 
feelings of anger and anxiety. 
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PUNISHMENT AND AGGRESSION IN FANTASY RESPONSES 
OF BOYS WITH ANTISOCIAL CHARACTER TRAITS: 


JUDITH B. SCHAEFER Axp MARTIN NORMAN 
Newton-Baker Project, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


Fantasy responses of 2 age groups (preadolescent, N = 14; adolescent, N= 
20) of antisocial and matched normal boys were compared for aggression and 
punishment variables. Control adolescents gave significanty more aggression 
themes than antisocial adolescents (p= .05). Preadolescents did not differ for 
aggression themes. External punishment themes more often followed aggression 
in the stories of antisocial than control Ss, regardless of age (p's= 01, 09). 
The incidence of internal punishment themes was low for all groups. 
However, control adolescents gave more internal punishment themes than pre- 


and fantasy aggression. 


Results of a few studies suggest that overt 
Aggressive behavior may be more consistently 
correlated with punishment variables in fantasy 
or with ratios of punishment to aggression 
themes than to aggression themes only (Lesser, 
1958; Purcell, 1956). ‘The present study was 
designed to explore these relationships by com- 
Paring punishment and aggression in fantasy re- 
sponses of boys with antisocial character traits 2 
and a control group of normal boys. Previous 
studies have lacked either a normal group or a 
froup with clearly diagnosed antisocial tendencies. 

Purcell (1956), viewing antisocial behavior as 
An impulse-control disequilibrium, compared ag- 
fression and external and internal punishment 
themes in the TAT responses of an antisocial 
Aggressive and a nonaggressive group of Army 
draftees who were psychiatric referrals. In addi- 
tion to more aggression themes in the responses 
of the antisocial group, he found more external 
and internal punishment themes in the nonag- 
fressive group. The internal punishment differ- 
ence Was highly significant; the external punish- 
Ment difference was significant only for punish- 
Tent themes unrelated to aggression. 
dies of younger subjects have not clearly 

Stinguished internal and external punishment. 

Sing a scale that incorporated both variables, 


This research was supported by Research Grant 
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Bake € boys had been referred to the Newton- 
ee: Project, a 5-year research and demonstration 
concerned with the treatment of predelinquent 
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N Guidance Center in cooperation with the 
eWton Public Schools. 


adolescent controls (p = .05). These results support the view that punishment 
variables are relevant to the relationship between overt antisocial behavior 


Shore, Massimo, and Mack (1964) reported in- 
creased internal punishment or guilt in TATs 
of delinquent adolescents who showed behavioral 
improvement in a vocational treatment program. 
Mussen and Naylor (1954), focusing primarily 
on external punishment, presented suggestive evi- 
dence that lower-class boys who feared punish- 
ment were not as overtly aggressive as less 
fearful subjects. However, Lesser (1958) found 
both aggression themes and punishment by au- 
thority figures positively correlated with overt 
aggression. 

Differences in the ages and antisocial tenden- 
cies of the subjects may underlie some of the in- 
consistent findings reported above. Only Purcell’s 
(1956) subjects were late adolescent or adult, 
and only Lesser's (1958) subjects were drawn 
from a presumably normal population. More- 
over, the projectives, as well as specific measures, 
differed among the studies. Nevertheless, punish- 
ment variables appear relevant to the relation- 
ship between overt and fantasy aggression, sug- 
gesting the major hypothesis of this study: the 
relationship between aggression and punishment 
will differ in fantasy responses of antisocial boys 
and presumably normal boys. More specifically, 
the combined results of earlier studies suggest 
that antisocial boys, compared to normals, will 
tell (a) more stories with aggression themes, 
(b) more stories with aggression themes fol- 
lowed by external punishment, but (c) fewer 
stories with internal punishment. 

METHOD 


Subjects 

Subjects (N = 34) were selected from the public 
schools of Newton, Massachusetts, on the basis of 
questionnaires and interviews with teachers who, in 
effect, rated them on antisocial behavior. Seventeen 
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boys (the antisocial group) were among a larger 
Eroup accepted at the Newton-Baker Project after 
additional psychiatric interviewing suggested they 
had antisocial character defects. The remaining 17 
subjects (the nonreferred group) were boys who did 
not exhibit antisocial behavior in school, but who 
were similar in age and socioeconomic status to the 
boys in the antisocial group. 

Ages ranged from 11 years, 1 month to 18 years, 
1 month for the antisocial group and from 11 years, 
§ months to 18 years, 1 month for the nonreferred 
Eroup at the time of testing. The age difference of 
matched pairs ranged from 0 to 10 months with a 
mean difference of 4.4 months. Two fathers in each 
Kroup were professional types; all other fathers 
were skilled or white-collar workers. For the anti- 
social group, IQ (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children; Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form 
Il; or Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale) scores 
ranged from 80 to 120 with a mean of 103. Scores 
ranged from 83 to 131 for the nonreferred group 
with a mean of 111. 


Procedure 


Each subject was individually tested with a bat- 
tery of nine Murray TAT cards, seven cards selected 
from a similar projective devised by Seymour Ep- 
stein, and one card from the Michigan Picture Test. 
The test included TAT cards 1, 2, SBM, 4, 5, 10, 
12M, 13B, 17BM; Epstein cards EM1 (boy sitting 
on a dock facing a body of water), EM3 (boy ap- 
Proaching a maternal figure standing in a doorway, 
a bus in the background), EM4 (boy with a scowl 
On his face walking with fists clenched), EMS (two 
boy's sitting, one crying, the other with his left arm 
around the shoulder of the crying boy), EM16 (boy 
with a fun standing over a bleeding man, a man 
running in the background), EM17 (the back of a 
man in judge’s robes facing a boy with a policeman 
on one side, a crying woman and a man on the 
other), EMA (man shaking his finger at a boy); 
and MP6 (four boys and two Eirls leaning over a 
checker game). 

The 578 thematic 
graduate psychology 
external and internal 
for identifying aggression were similar to those used 


antisocial aggres- 
less serious types 
of two categories 


aggression (the more extreme be- 
havior) was scored when both types occurred hs 
a “External and internal punishment were 
Only in stories with an ij isoci 
EC Edo NE aggression (antisocial 
Specifically, antisocial aggression was defined 

as 

any behavior, implicit or explicit, aimed at hurting 
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another physically, or behavior typically regarded 
as antisocial, for example, killing, fighting, attacking, 
stealing, destroying property, truancy. Impulse 
aggression was defined as any behavior less anti. 
social than above and without intent to hurt another 
physically, for example, quarreling, verbally abusing, 
defying or resisting authority (staying out too hie, 
sneaking out to avoid violin practice), doing some- 
thing wrong (unspecified), accidental and relatively 
minor destruction of property. External punishment 
Was defined as any behavior on the part of tm 
authority figure aimed at punishing, restricting, of 
getting retribution for an aggressive or impukive 
act of another, for example, sending a boy to te 
form school, restricting him to his room, spanking, 
or verbally chastising him. Internal punishment wat 
defined as feelings of regret or remorse, feeling sory 
for an aggressive act on the part of the person whe 
committed the act. 

For each subject, antisocial aggression, external 
punishment, and internal punishment scores wert 
obtained by counting the stories in which the ap 
propriate response occurred. A total aggression scott 
Was also determined by adding the impulsive ag- 
Eression score to the antisocial aggression score. Fot 
any given subject, the total aggression score could 
not exceed 17 (the number of pictures presented), 
and punishment scores could not exceed the total 
aggression score. 

Independent scoring of 170 stories by three 
Psychologists showed 84-90% agreement for total 
aggression themes, 87-39% for antisocial aggression 
themes, 86-97% agreement for external punishment, 
and 86-89% agreement for internal punishment. 

The Mann-Whitney U test (Siegel, 1956) was 
to compare the groups for themes of aggression 
Punishment. Corrections for ties were made when 
appropriate. 

RESULTS 
Total Group Differences 


Table 1 presents mean scores of the thematic 
Variables for the total 17 antisocial and 17 non- 
referred subjects, for adolescent and preadoles- 
cent subgroups, and the appropriate Mann- 
Whitney U and p values. All tests are two 
tailed. 

Contrary to expectation, the nonreferred group 
told more stories with aggression themes than 
antisocial group, a difference, however, that was 
not statistically significant. As predicted, the 
antisocial group told relatively more stories wi 
external punishment. Since the external punish- 
ment score is dependent upon the aggression 
score, the ratio of the external punishment scores 
to the total aggression score was ranked. These 
ratios were greater for the antisocial group. 
Conversely, the frequency of unpunished aggres” 
Sive acts (the total aggression score minus tl 
external punishment score) was significantly 
greater for the nonreferred subjects. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES OR FANTASY M MAxw-WauTEy U, AND fp VALUES Yok 
AL AND NowxErexeeD Bovs 
Adolescent | Total 
Fantasy measure চী PTE" TUE 
Anti- Non- Anti- Non- | 
social referred social mented LY | 
| (N =10) | (N10) Nein | Nein 3. | f 
Total aggression 65 83 HT 75 | ্ 
External punishment 2.6 5 = 
Beverntl pe ie 2 12] 3802 241 | = 
 aggression® 3.9 5.8 
External punishment/ ননী yn Fy 3 
total aggression | 040 0.30 7 
Internal punishment 0.70 2.10 রর 8% | t + Lg | 
or I |! 
* Total aggression score minus external punishment score. 
Age Differences Discussion 


Because inspection of the raw scores sug- 
Rested that younger subjects differed from older 
subjects with respect to some of the TAT vari- 
ables, the data were analyzed separately for sub- 
jects between 14 and 18 years old (adolescent) 
and for subjects between 11 and 13 years 
(preadolescent). 

As indicated in Table 1, nonreferred adoles- 
cents told significantly more stories with aggres- 
sion themes than antisocial adolescents. They 
also told more stories with internal punishment. 
However, antisocial adolescents told relatively 
more stories with external punishment, as indi- 
cated by significantly fewer stories with un- 
Punished aggressive acts. 

For the preadolescent groups ratios of external 
Punishment to total aggression were greater for 
Antisocial than nonreferred subjects, and the 
difference in absolute frequency of external pun- 
ishment approached statistical significance. In 
Contrast to the older groups, the antisocial sub- 
Jects told more stories with aggression themes 
than did nonreferred subjects, but this trend 
Was not statistically significant. Contrary to 
expectation, the mean number of internal punish- 
Ment themes was greater for antisocial than 
Nonreferred preadolescents; however, the re- 
sponses of one antisocial subject were largely 
tesponsible for this difference. 

ecause mean scores for aggression and pun- 
Shment varied somewhat with age, preadolescent 
and adolescent groups within the diagnostic 
US Were compared for differences in aggres- 
ক and Punishment theme frequencies using the 
er test (Siegel, 1956). Only one significant 
সি erence in 10 comparisons was found: more 
Onreferred adolescent subjects, as compared to 
breadolescent nonreferred subjects, gave internal 
en tnt responses following themes of aggres- 
On (p= 05). 


The results supported the major hypothesis of 
this study: the relationship between aggression 
and punishment in fantasy responses of antisocial 
boys differed from that of nonreferred boys. 

However, not all of the secondary hypotheses 
were supported. Antisocial subjects did not tell 
more stories with aggression themes. On the con- 
trary, nonreferred adolescent boys in this study 
told more stories with aggression themes than did 
antisocial adolescents. Although several factors 
could account for the differences between this 
finding and earlier studies reporting a positive 
correlation between fantasy and overt aggres- 
sion, the age variable seems most relevant. Sub- 
jects in the previous studies were either older 
or younger than the adolescent group in this 
study. Purcell’s (1956) subjects were between 17 
and 25 and Lesser’s (1958) were under 14. 
Although the age range for Mussen and Naylor's 
(1954) subjects was from 9 to 15, the number 
of boys who corresponded in age to the older 
subjects in the present study cannot be deter- 
mined from their report. 

Given the nature of adolescence, বক Sel 
frequency of aggression themes in antasy 
of adolescent, as contrasted to preadolescent, 
nonreferred ‘boys is not surprising. However, the 
fact that a similar age difference did not exist 
for the antisocial groups (in fact, the mean 
score for antisocial adolescents is smaller than 
the mean score for antisocial preadolescents) 
suggests the operation of defense mechanisms, 
such as denial, which are less marked in healthier 
adolescents. 

As predicted, antisocial subjects, regardless of 
age, gave more external punishment themes fol- 
lowing an aggression theme. This is consistent 
with Lesser’s (1958) finding that punishment by 
authority is associated with overt aggression. It 
is not consistent with Purcell’s (1956) results 
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or the suggestion of Mussen and Naylor (1954) 
that overt aggression and fear of punishment are 
inversely related. Again, the differences in sub- 
jects and specific measures used in the various 
studies may underlie the lack of agreement. The 
age factor, in particular, may account for the 
difference between these results and Purcell’s 
(1956) study of older subjects, whereas degree 
of antisocial tendency may underlie the incon- 
sistency with Mussen and Naylor (1954). All of 
the subjects in the latter study were referred to 
the Bureau of Juvenile Research in Columbus, 
Ohio, for behavior which had brought them into 
conflict with police and school authority. Com- 
parisons were made between the most and least 
overtly aggressive. 

Purcell (1956, p. 14) has suggested that anti- 
Social subjects tend to justify their aggressive 
reactions by pointing to the harsh treatment 
imposed on them by others. Thus, retaliation 
or counteraggression, as external punishment was 
defined here, reinforces defensiveness and re- 
duces guilt over antisocial behavior. Although 
the results of this study do not prove such 
speculations, the fact that antisocial boys, more 
often than nonreferred boys, told stories in which 
aggression is followed by external punishment 
lends support to Purcell’s view. 

Internal punishment, a measure inversely related 
to overt aggression in subjects 16 years or older 
(Purcell, 1956; Shore et al., 1964), is infrequent 
in responses of subjects less than 14 years. The 
greater frequency of internal punishment in 
stories of adolescent, as contrasted to pre- 
adolescent, nonreferred subjects Suggests a de- 
velopmental change not evident among anti- 
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social boys. Since internal punishment has been 
equated to guilt, its appearance in juxtaposition 
with fantasy aggression after age 14 raises 
several provocative theoretical and empirical 
questions. 

In general, the results of this study indicate 
that fantasy responses of antisocial boys differ 
from nonreferred boys in the relative frequency 
with which external punishment follows aggres- 
sion. In addition, the fantasy of adolescent, but 
not preadolescent, antisocial boys tends to have 
fewer aggression themes. Comparisons between 
and within the two diagnostic groups at two ages 
suggest differential change with age in the fre- 
quency of aggression and punishment themes of 
these groups, pointing up the importance of age 
or developmental stage in the relation of overt 
aggressive behavior and aggression and punish- 
ment variables in fantasy. 
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ATTITUDE DIFFERENTIATION AND EVALUATIVE 
SCALES OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL ' 


5. S. KOMORITA aAxp ALAN R. BASS 
Wayne State University 


On the assumption that evaluative scales of the semantic differential might 
be fruitfully differentiated into a no. of dimensions, 220 undergraduate stu- 
dents were administered 16 evaluative, bipolar scales and asked to evaluate 2 
issues: (a) American foreign policy in Vietnam, and (b) draft deferments for 
married students. The intercorrelations between the 16 scales were factor 
analyzed for each issue and 3 distinct factors were obtained on each issue: 
(a) a functional-utilitarian factor, (b) an affective-emotional factor, and (c) 
a moral-ethical factor. The 1st factor supports the utilitarian function of 
attitudes proposed by Katz and the 3rd factor suggests a normative basis for 
attitudes. It is concluded that evaluative scales of the semantic differential do 
not always yield a general, evaluative dimension and the utility of differenti- 


ating such scales is discussed. 


In recent years, an increasing number of in- 
vestigators have been employing the semantic 
differential (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957) 
as a measure of attitude (e.g., Triandis & Fish- 
bein, 1963). Probably the main reason for its 
use is that it is convenient and readily available 
Without the necessity of scale construction—one 
Only has to select a set of bipolar scales with 
high loadings on the evaluative factor. Moreover, 
the evaluative scales of the semantic differential 
have been shown to correlate highly with Thur- 
stone attitude scales and have been shown to 
have relatively high reliability. 

In their original series of studies, Osgood et 
al. pointed out one of the problems of using 
the semantic differential as a measure of attitude, 
namely, the problem of concept-scale interaction. 
They described the difficulty they had in finding 
2 set of scales which loaded heavily on a certain 
factor across a variety of concepts. In a study 
by Shaw (cited in Osgood et al., 1957, p. 176; 
See also Triandis, 1960), it was found that cer- 
tain Concepts seemed to evoke or arouse an 
evaluative reaction more than others. Hence, the 
Meaning of certain evaluative scales seemed to 
change as a function of the particular concept 
being judged. The main implication of Shaw's 
results is that one cannot rely completely on the 
factor loadings reported by Osgood et al., but 
Must also select a set of scales which is appropri- 
ate for the concept to be evaluated. This problem 
S More serious for the measurement of attitudes 
‘ince Osgood et al. reported data showing that 
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evaluative scales are less stable and more sus- 
ceptible to variations across concepts than 
nonevaluative scales. 

The fairly typical Scale X Concept interactions 
found by Osgood and others in studies using 
evaluative-type semantic differential scales sug- 
gest that the affective component of attitudes is 
not necessarily unidimensional, but may be dif- 
ferentiated depending upon the particular attitude 
domain and subjects being studied. It is of inter- 
est to note that Chein (1951), in describing 
prejudice and discrimination, had classified af- 
fective orientations into two types: net positive 
and negative affect, and specific affect. Under 
specific affects he listed such dimensions as dis- 
trust-trust, contempt-admiration, and undiffer- 
entiated-differentiated emotion. Many attitude 
theorists, however, when referring to attitude 
differentiation, think in terms of the differentia- 
tion of the cognitive component. According to 
Katz (1960), for example, differentiation refers 
to “the number of beliefs or cognitive items 
contained in the attitude, and the general assump- 
tion is that the simpler the attitude in cognitive 
structure the easier it is to change [p. 168].” 
Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey (1962), on 
the other hand, proposed the term maultiplexity 
to refer to “the number and variety of the ele- 
ments or parts making up a component [p. 421 
The major implication of this concept is that 
multiplexity may refer to the differentiation of 
the affective and behavioral components as well 
as the cognitive component, whereas for Katz, 
differentiation refers primarily to the cognitive 
component. } 

The primary purpose of the present study is 
to amplify and illustrate the problem of concept- 
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scale interaction when using the semantic dif- 
ferential as a measure of attitude, and to show 
how such interactions may be related to attitude 
differentiation. As indicated previously, Osgood 
et al. (1957) were well aware of this problem, 
and the authors’ objective is primarily to caution 
investigators of the dangers of assuming com- 
parability of evaluative scores across different 
concepts (attitude objects, issues, persons), as 
well as to caution against the assumption of 
a unidimensional evaluative component even for 
a single concept. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects for this study were 220 
undergraduate students enrolled in introductory psy- 
chology classes, and participation in this study 
fulfilled part of their requirements for the course. 

Procedure. A set of 16 evaluative, bipolar scales 
were employed. Eleven of the scales were selected 
from scales reported by Osgood et al. to have high 
loadings on the evaluative factor. The rémaining 5 
scales were drawn from Roget's Thesaurus on the 
basis of similarity in meaning with the other 11 
scales which were: attractive-unattractive, satisfac- 
tory-unsatisfactory, trustworthy-untrustworthy, agree- 
able-disagreeable, and approve-disapprove. 

The 16 scales were group administered to subjects 
in classes of about 25 to 40 students. Using the 
conventional instructions recommended by Osgood 
et al, all groups were asked to evaluate two issues: 
American foreign policy in Vietnam, and draft 
deferments for married men. All subjects were given 
the Vietnam issue first and the draft issue next. 

For all subjects combined, the intercorrelations 
between the scales were computed for each issue, 
and the correlation matrices were factor analyzed 
using a principal components solution and a varimax 
rotation. 


TABLE 1 


FACTOR MATRICES OF EVALUATIVE SCALES OF 
SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIALS 


Vietnam Drait 
Factor 

I IIT | ENCES HI 

approve 81) Al 36 80 24 1 
33 ‘06 ‘29 #0 32 18 

valuable 84 ‘01 AT 64 26 37 
ind 27 37 68 31 67 06 
clean 03 41 66 +16 46 66 
beneficial 74 .08 33 67 23 29 
honest 38 | —.02 74 40 09 15 
air 42 07 TI IT 06 37 
65 17 S51 ‘72 40 20 

nice 2 48 | .58 | .25| 76 33 
pleasant -.01 30 | 14 14 88 13 
tri 47 07 52 21 +10 85 
attractive 18 81 .05 ‘23 78 15 
EES ৷ 2 5 157 | .56| .16 
[Po rs bl E E 74.| ..20 | 33 


70 
43 


. 
Highest id 
ghest anc niet ee loadings on each factor, com- 


4" 
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TABLE 2 


COMPOSITE SCORE INTERCORRELATIONS 
OF EVALUATIVE SCALES 


Vietnam Draft 
I An |*1 nm 
Vietnam | 
! — 23 .65 02 —.07 | 06 
II —- .20 .05 —.04 
II - Al All| 30 
Draft 
qT —- 4a 
I - t 
I | — 


RESULTS 


The rotated-factor matrices for the two issues 
are shown in Table 1, where it can be seen 
that three relatively distinct factors are present 
for each issue.® The scales with the highest 
and relatively pure loadings on each factor, 
common to the two issues, are italicized and may 
be summarized as follows: (a) Factor I: ap- 
prove, wise, valuable, beneficial, statisfactory 
(also good and agreeable, but these are not 
as pure), (b) Factor II: pleasant, and attractive 
(also agreeable and nice, but not as pure), and 
(c) Factor III: clean, honest, trustworthy, and 
Sincere (also fair, but not as pure). 

Factor I may be interpreted as a “functional 
nonfunctional” evaluative factor, and corresponds 
to what Katz and Stotland (1959) have de- 
scribed as the utilitarian function of attitudes; 
Factor II represents an “affective-emotional 
factor and seems to be a noncognitive, evaluative 
factor; Factor III seems to represent a “moral- 
ethical” factor, and might be described in terms 
of the normative function of attitudes. 

In order to determine the degree of factor 
independence, composite scores for each subject 
On each factor were obtained and intercorrelated. 
The following scales were used to define the 
composite scores: (a) Factor I: approve, Wise, 
and valuable, (b) Factor II: pleasant and attrac 
tive, and (c) Factor III: honest, trustworthy, 
and sincere. Table 2 shows the intercorrelations 
between the composite scores for each issue 85 
well as between the two issues. It can be seen 
that Factors If and III are relatively inde- 
pendent of each other on both issues, but Fife 
I and III are moderately correlated with eac 
other. Moreover, the composite scores 
issues also seem to be independent of each othe 


2The correlation matrices may be obtained by 
writing to the authors. 


gvide evidence for the generality of the 
tor structure. 

1 also demonstrates the problem of 
cept-scale interaction. This can be seen by 
discrepancies in factor loadings between the 
fssues for the scales, “‘kind-cruel,” “fair- 
lir,” and “nice-awful.” All three of these 
ES are standard evaluative scales and have 
nh shown by Osgood et al. (1957) to load 
ly and consistently on the evaluative dimen- 
1, To some extent, even the primary evalua- 
live scale, “‘good-bad,” demonstrates that the 
meaning of a scale may vary with the concept 
being evaluated. Although “good-bad” loads heav- 
lly on Factor I for both issues, on the Vietnam 
it also loads heavily (.51) on the moral- 
cal dimension, while on the draft issue it 
ds moderately (.40) on the affective-emotional 


DiscUSSION 


The major implication of these results is that 
It would be highly misleading to assume that 
tvaluative scales of the semantic differential will 
lyS result in a general, unitary evaluation 
Of an attitude object or issue. These results 
indicate that such evaluative scales, when used 
4S 2 measure of attitude, might be fruitfully dif- 
tiated into additional evaluative dimensions. 
ingly enough, Osgood et al. described an 
study in which they found clusters of 
evaluative scales—one cluster they called “mor- 
ally evaluative” (clean, tasty, sacred, fair, valu- 
:), and another cluster they called “emotion- 
ally evaluative” (soft, calm, peaceful, relaxed, 
Smooth, and bland). Hence the differentiation of 
evaluative factor found in this study, for 
‘WO of the dimensions at least, are not simply 
L findings, and it is plausible that such an 
“CValuative factor structure might occur quite fre- 
“quently, Moreover, Chein (1951), in his clas- 
sification of prejudice, included “policy orienta- 
As well as affective reactions. Policy 
Mentations, according to Chein, consist of a 
Ek commitment regarding judgments about 
a t Should—or must—T do,” and closely paral- 
ny, Moral-ethical factor found in this study. 
AUS, all three of the factors found in this 
They Were described and classified by Chein. 
_‘erefore, there seems to be some evidence and 
Support, not only empirically, but conceptually 
Ss Well, for the differentiation of the affective 
‘Ponent of attitude. 
pith regard to the specific factors found in 
i the main implication of Factor I is 


it provides partial support for the func- 
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tional basis of attitudes proposed by Katz and 
Stotland (1959), and the notion of perceived 
instrumentality proposed by Peak (1955) and 
Rosenberg (1956). Clearly, the first factor cor- 
responds closely to the utilitarian and instru 
mental motives underlying attitudes. Although 
the second and third factors, on the basis of the 
factor-score analysis, are somewhat correlated 
with the first, the interesting finding is that the 
utilitarian-instrumental factor is the dominant 
one, and accounts for the largest proportion of 
the variance, 

An important methodological implication of 
these results is that they might provide, with 
further refinement, a convenient method of repre- 
senting an individual's attitude structure. Instead 
of representing an individual's attitude by a 
single evaluative score, one might represent the 
person's attitude by a set of factor scores. Theo- 
ries of inconsistency such as balance, dissonance, 
and congriity should recognize that individuals 
differ in tolerance for inconsistency, and it is 
reasonable to expect large individual differences 
in the degree to which people differentiate be- 
tween the three dimensions of evaluation. A 
cognitively complex person, for example, may 
admit to himself that a given attitude object 
Or issue is positively instrumental and attractive 
but quite unethical and immoral. The cogni- 
tively simple person, on the other hand, might 
avoid differentiating between the three factors 
or may even de-differentiate if the inconsistency 
was severe and could not be resolved. Na 

As an example illustrating the utility of this 
approach to attitude measurement, consider the 
moral-ethical factor (normative function) found 
in this study. The presence of this kind of 
factor raises an interesting question concerning 
the effects of conflict of motives underlying a 
given attitude. Many of the subjects in this 
study, for example, approved of United States 
policy in Vietnam, thought it was wise, valuable, 
beneficial and satisfactory; however, some of 
them also felt it was very unattractive and un- 
pleasant, or relatively untrustworthy, insincere, 
and dishonest. It is plausible, and perhaps quite 
likely, that such individuals, given such incon- 
sistencies, would be least resistant to attitude 
change. The practical implication of such a 
situation for attitude change is quite clear. 

The main problem with this approach is that 
the factor structure may change as a function of 
the particular attitude domain, and instead of 
a concept-scale interaction, we might be con- 
fronted with a factor-concept interaction. It 
seems fruitful, nevertheless, to differentiate be- 
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tween the three types of evaluative scales and 
to take account of this multidimensionality if the 
data exhibit such properties. Moreover, although 
some attitude domains may yield a general 
evaluative factor, for some subclasses of indi- 
viduals there may be different degrees of dif- 
ferentiation between the factors, and one could 
derive discrepancies between factor scores for 
these subclasses of people. With this approach 
one could, for example, test whether cognitive 
complexity as measured by the magnitude of 
such difference scores is a generalized phenome- 
non or is relatively specific to certain attitude 
domains. 


“ 

It would be of further interest to determine 
the type of attitude domain for which one is 
likely to find a distinct three-factor structure. 
Some persons, as attitude objects, might evoke 
a moral-ethical reaction more than others. The 
issues used in this study, however, referred to 
policies, rules, or regulations, and it’is plausible 
that a moral-ethical factor is likely to occur 
when such policies or norms are perceived to be 
unfair and unethical for some segment of the 
Population. Another important consideration is 
Whether the two motivational bases of the atti- 
tude, utilitarian versus moral-ethical, are in con- 
flict with each other. It is reasonable to assume 
that conflict between these two types of reactions 
is a necessary condition for a two- or three- 
factor structure. The fact that the factor-score 
intercorrelations for the Vietnam issue were 
smaller than for the draft issue lends support 
to this conjecture. Based upon this assumption, 
therefore, it could be concluded that there Was 
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more attitudinal conflict regarding the. Vi 
issue than for the draft issue. 
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Af a person can be induced to behave 
Publicly in a manner that does not follow 
{rom his private attitudes, he will experi- 
Cognitive dissonance. The magnitude of 
ance will be greater when there are 
reasons for complying than when there 
Many reasons (Festinger, 1957). This 
hance may be reduced by an accom- 
ting change in private attitude if other 
Of reducing dissonance are not avail- 
Thus a person who has been induced 
ave in a counterattitudinal fashion will 
his private attitude more the less he 
been rewarded for complying. Festinger 
Carlsmith (1959) found support for this 
Osition in a study in which subjects were 
uaded (for $1 or $20) to extol the at- 
Hveness of a dull and tedious task for the 
ন it of the next subject. Also, Cohen 
4962) found that Vale students who were 
ced to write essays in favor of the New 
Police later showed more positive 
des the smaller the incentive they had 
Offered to write the essay. 

nberg (1965 ) has recently questioned 
 Benerality of this proposed relationship 
as suggested that subjects in the 
experiment was facilitated by National 


Foundation Grant 8857. We are indebted 
* B. Gerard for his valuable suggestions. 


DECISION FREEDOM AS A DETERMINANT OF THE ROLE OF 
INCENTIVE MAGNITUDE IN ATTITUDE CHANGE * 


DARWYN E. LINDER, JOEL COOPER, Axo EDWARD E. JONES 
Duke University 


In the forced-compliance paradigm, attitude change following a counter- 
attitudinal performance has been shown to be both a direct (reinforcement 
prediction) and an inverse (dissonance prediction) function of the amount of 
incentive offered. An experiment successfully demonstrated that if S feels free 
not to comply attitude change will be inversely related to incentive magni- 
tude, but that the positive relationship will hold if this freedom is reduced. 
It was hypothesized that the procedure of an earlier study by Rosenberg, 
whose results supported the reinforcement prediction, inadvertently reduced 
Ss’ freedom not to comply. When this procedure was closely replicated in a 

”» 2nd experiment, the positive relationship was again found, but when the 
procedure was modified to make a decision not to comply a viable alternative 
for S, the inverse relationship resulted. The 2 experiments together show that 
a low incentive arouses dissonance, leading to attitude change, only when the 
person remains free to decide against compliance after he has been fully in- 
formed about the incentive. If the incentive is announced after the person is 
committed to compliance, a reinforcement effect obtains. 


Festinger and Carlsmith (1959) and the 
Cohen (1962) experiments must have con- 
sidered the incentive excessive and, because 
of the “evaluation apprehension” that sub- 
jects in psychology experiments commonly 
feel, those in the high-incentive conditions 
may have interpreted the experiment as one 
testing their honesty and autonomy. To 
resist influence in the face of a substantial 
bribe, therefore, would cause the experi- 
menter to evaluate them favorably. Alterna- 
tively, Rosenberg suggests that the subjects 
may have suspected deception in the high- 
incentive condition and angrily resisted con- 
firming the perceived hypothesis. Either 
reaction might conceivably account for the 
obtained inverse relationship between in- 
centive amount and degree of ultimate 
congruence between attitude and behavior. 
Rosenberg proceeded to conduct an experi- 
ment loosely replicating Cohen's (1962), the 
major difference being that one experimenter 
provided the incentive for essay writing and 
another measured the subsequent attitude. 
The two tasks were presented to the subjects 
as unrelated, and thus there was presumably 
no chance for evaluation apprehension to 
affect the results. Rosenberg found that atti- 
tude and behavior were most congruent when 
subjects were offered $5 for writing essays 
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and least in line when they were offered 
3.50. Rosenberg’s results are clearly at vari- 
ance with the apparent dissonance prediction 
and with the findings obtained by Cohen 
and by Festinger and Carlsmith. Instead, the 
results seem to favor a reinforcement position 
Or, as Rosenberg would prefer, a theoretical 
position that considers the effects of rein- 
forcement in the context of an affect- 
cognition consistency model. In Rosenberg’s 
view, either the expectation or the receipt 
of reward strengthens and stabilizes the 
cognitions associated with the counteratti- 
tudinal statement—the greater the reward, 
the greater the stabilizing effect. There is 
then a change in attitudinal affect in the 
interests of cognitive-affective consistency. 
Nuttin (1964) carefuly replicated Rosen- 
berg’s experiment and found that—e@ven with 
evaluation apprehension removed in the same 
manner—inferred attitude change varied in- 
versely with the amount of incentive offered. 
While Nuttin’s results were of only border- 
line significance, they clearly offered more 
Support for the dissonance proposition than 
for the counterproposition reflecting rein- 
forcement theory. Aronson (1966) has criti- 
cized Rosenberg’s reasoning and his conclu- 
sions on many different grounds. Perhaps his 
most telling criticism was that Rosenberg 
should have tried to reproduce the inverse in- 
centive effects previously attributed to dis- 
sonance theory by adding conditions to his 
design in which the same experimenter called 
for the essay and measured the subsequent 
attitude. Aronson argued that there were 
many differences between the Cohen experi- 
ment and the Rosenberg replication, and to 
assume that his results reversed the disso- 
nance proposition solely because, evaluation 
apprehension was removed is unwarranted. 
The fact remains that Rosenberg (1965) 
Was able to obtain a positive relationship 
between amount of incentive and inferred 
attitude change, and the intriguing empirical 
and theoretical problem is how to account 
for the fact that both dissonance and rein- 
forcement effects have been found within the 
forced-compliance Paradigm. Carlsmith, Col- 
lins, and Helmreich (1966) have predicted 
and successfully produced these opposing ef- 
fects in a context approximating the Original 
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Festinger and Carlsmith (1959) study. W 
the subject was induced to describe 
task as attractive to the next “unsuspecting 
subject,” the former’s subsequent task- 
attractiveness ratings were more positive in 
low- than in high-incentive conditions. When 
the subject was instead asked to write an 
essay praising the task, portions of which 
might later be used by the experimenter, 
rated attractiveness varied directly with the 
amount of incentive offered. Carlsmith et al. 
argued that amount of incentive will relate 
directly to attitude change (a reinforcement 
effect) whenever the dissonance involved in a 
counterattitudinal act is minimal. The sub- 
ject who complied in the essay-writing 
conditions of their experiment had a number 
of legitimate reasons for doing so, and the. 
experimenter, the only person to read the 
essay, knew full well that the escuy did not 
express the subject’s private opinion. Dis- 
Sonance should be much greater in the con- 
ditions requiring the subject to dupe another 
person like himself. 

The Carlsmith et al. (1966) experiment is 
especially important because of the care 
with which it was conducted, the clear 
replication of the Festinger and Carlsmith 
(1959) results it provides, and the separate 
elicitation of both dissonance and reinforce- 
ment effects within the same general design. 
But while they may account for the Rosen- 
berg reinforcement effect, Carlsmith et al. 
are left without any clear explanation for 
Cohen’s (1962) results. After all, he required 
an essay rather than a deceitful confrontation 
With another subject and obtained dissonance 
rather than reinforcement effects. One could 
argue that attitudes toward the New Haven 
police are likely to be more central and im- 
portant than attitudes toward a boring task, 
and thus a counterattitudinal essay is more 
inherently dissonant in the former case. Or, 
One could argue that the subjects in Cohen's 
experiment were not really assured anonym- 
ity (as in Carlsmith et al.'s). Nevertheless, 
the empirical discrepancies existing in the 
forced-compliance literature are not entirely 
reconciled by the Carlsmith et al. study. 

The major focus of these studies has been 
the relationship between the amount of 
incentive offered and subsequent attitude 
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change, but a clear prediction from disso- 
nance theory cannot be made unless the 
subject makes his decision to comply after 
considering the incentive magnitude. The 
incentive must be one of the conditions 
potentially affecting the decision to comply 
rather than a reward for having already so 
decided. 

Both Cohen (1962) and Rosenberg (1965) 
reported that they took care to assure sub- 
jects that the decision to write the essay 
Was entirely their own. It may be argued, 
however, that Rosenberg’s major alteration 
of Cohen’s procedure, the separation of the 
compliant-behavior setting from the attitude- 
measurement setting to eliminate evaluation 
apprehension, reduced his subjects’ freedom 
not to comply. When Rosenberg’s subjects 
arrived for the experiment, they found him 
busily engaged and were given the option of 
waiting for “15 or 20 minutes” or, as an 
afterthought, participating in “another little 
experiment some graduate student in educa- 
tion is doing.” Professing to know little about 
this other experiment except that it “has to 
do with attitudes” and “TI gather they have 
Some research funds,” Rosenberg did not 
Pressure the subject into a decision, but let 
him decide for himself whether he wanted 
to participate or wait. Having made the 
decision to participate, each subject further 
Strengthened his commitment by walking to 
the location of the second experiment. The 
Choice then offered by the second experi- 
Menter was considerably less than a free one. 
Being already effectively committed, the sub- 
Ject would be more likely to treat the subse- 
quent monetary offering as a bonus for prior 
compliance than as one of the conditions to 

Considered in making a free choice. 

Re the preceding argument is correct, 

Osenberg’s findings cannot be compared 
With Cohen’s because different conditions 
brevailed in the two experiments when the 
‘ounterattitudinal essays were written. Rosen- 
veg inadvertently made it difficult for sub- 
Tr not to comply and found that degree 
He change was positively related to 
fhe ‘Ve magnitude, in support of a rein- 
Et position or an affective-cognitive 
ত্র stency model (Rosenberg, 1960). In 

trast to this, Cohen’s procedure presented 
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the choice not to comply as a more viable 
alternative and found that attitude change 
Was inversely related to incentive magnitude, 
in support of a derivation from dissonance 
theory. A meaningful resolution of these 
discrepant findings would be to show that the 
effects of incentive magnitude on attitude 
change are either direct or inverse, depending 
on the presence or absence of freedom not to 
comply. The first experiment to follow was 
conducted as a direct test of the role of such 
freedom to choose not to engage in counter- 
attitudinal behavior. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Method 


Attitude issue and subjects. At the time of the 
first expegment a rather heated controversy was 
raging in the state of North Carolina concerning 
the wisdom of a law that forbade Communists and 
Fifth Amendment pleaders from speaking at state- 
supported institutions. On the basis of informal 
opinion sampling, fortified by the plausible expecta~ 
tion that students deplore implied restrictions on 
their own freedom to listen, we assumed that 
college-student subjects would be strongly opposed 
to speaker-ban legislation. The issue thus seemed 
comparable to “the actions of the New Haven 
police” (Cohen, 1962) and to a ban on Ohio State's 
participation in the Rose Bowl (Rosenberg, 1965). 

Fifty-five introductory psychology students at 
Duke University served as subjects in the experi- 
ment. Forty subjects (15 males and 25 females) 
were randomly assigned to four experimental condi- 
tions2; 13 were subsequently assigned to a control 
condition. All experimental subjects were asked to 
write a “forceful and convincing essay” in favor 
of the speaker-ban law. After writing the ESSAY, 
each subject was asked to indicate his opinion about 
the speaker-ban law bY td a LH ঠ 
-poi cale comparable to Cohen's ant 
Re Fe The scale read, “In 


Rosen! ’s (1965) measure. 
my ন IE Speaker Ban Law of North Caro- 
lina is . . , ,” followed by 31 horizontal dots 
with seven ranging from “not justified at 
all” to “completely justified.” Subjects in the 
control condition merely filled out the scale without 
having previously written a pro-speaker-ban essay. 


Procedure and Design 
‘The basic procedure was closely modeled after 
that of Cohen (1962) except that the subjects were 
recruited from the introductory psychology course 
« 


2'Two more experimental subjects were actually 
run whose data were not analyzed. One of these 
was obviously in favor of the speaker-ban law 
at the outset, and the other was the victim of 
experimenter error in presenting instructions. 
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and came individually to the laboratory, rather than 
being approached in their dormitory rooms. The 
experimenter introduced himself as a graduate stu- 
dent in psychology. In the free-decision condition 
he immediately said, “I want to explain to you what 
this task is all about. I want to make it clear, 
though, that the decision to perform the task will 
be entirely your own.” In the no-choice condition 
he merely said, “I want to explain to you what this 
task that you have volunteered for is all about.” 
He then proceeded in both conditions to provide 
the following rationale for the essay-writing task: 


The Association of Private Colleges of the South- 
east, of which Duke is a member, is considering 
the adoption of a uniform speaker policy that 
would be binding on its member schools. Before 
they can decide what kind of policy to adopt, if 
indeed they decide to adopt one, they have 
undertaken a large scale research program in 
order to help them understand what the issues 
really are. This study is part of that program. 
The APCSE is working through the Department 
of Psychology here at Duke and through the 
departments of psychology at other private schools 
in the area because of the access which the 
department has to a wide cross-section of students 
such as yourself who must participate in psycho- 
logical experiments and because of the number 
of graduate students that are available to conduct 
research. We have found, from past experience, 
that one of the best ways to get relevant argu- 
ments on both sides of the issue is to ask people 
to write essays favoring only one side. We think 
we know pretty much how you feel about the 
student’s rights in this matter. [Here the experi- 
menter paused and waited for a comment that 
would confirm the subject’s initial opinion op- 
posing the speaker-ban law. Only one subject 
expressed a favoring opinion at this point; see 
Footnote 2.] Nonetheless, what we need now are 
essays favoring the speaker ban. 


At this point, the free-decision and no-choice 
conditions again diverged. In the free-decision con- 
dition the subjects were told that the APCSE was 
Paying $.50 (low incentive) or $2.50 (high incen- 
tive) in addition to the standard experimental credit 
given to all subjects. The experimenter again 
stressed that the decision to write the essay was 
entirely up to the subject and that he would receive 
Case. In the no-choice 
acted as if, naturally, 
for the experiment had 


and some paper, but before he began to write, in 
tell you. . . . The APCSE i payor Ce Cotto 

In all conditions ube Wee paid, before they 
them. The eet enter te rE 
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allowed the subject 20 minutes to complete his ESSAY. 
When he returned, the experimenter collected the 
essay, administered the brief attitude scale, and 
interviewed the subject concerning his perceptions 
of the experiment. No subject indicated any sus- 
picion regarding the true purpose of the experiment. 
The purpose was then explained to each in detail, 
and all deceptions were revealed. None of the sub. 
jects recalled having any doubts about the existence 
of the fictitious APCSE. Each subject was ultimately 
allowed to keep $1.50. Because they were made 
to realize that they were assigned by chance to 
the high-inducement condition, those who had initi- 
ally received $2.50 were quite agreeable when asked 
to return $1 of their money. Subjects in the low- 
inducement condition were delighted to learn of 
their good fortune—that they would receive $1 more 
than they had bargained for. 


Results 


Before the results bearing on the central 
hypothesis are presented, it is of interest to 
note the difference in decision time in the 
two free-decision conditions. After the experi- 
menter began to notice that free-decision 
subjects in the low-incentive condition took 
much longer to make up their minds about 
Writing the essay than free-decision subjects 
in the high-incentive condition, he started to 
record decision times with a hidden stop- 
watch. The last seven subjects in the low- 
incentive condition took an average of 25.29 
Seconds to reach a decision; the comparable 
mean for the last seven subjects in the 
high-incentive condition was 11.00 seconds. 
In spite of the reduced 1, this difference is 
significant (p < .025, U test). This evidence 
strongly suggests that there was greater pre 
decisional conflict in the low-incentive condi- 
tion, and thus the conditions are appropriate 
for testing the dissonance hypothesis: since 
Predecisional conflict leads to postdecisional 
dissonance (Festinger, 1964), more dissonance 
and hence more attitude change should occur 
in the free-decision-low-incentive condition. 

After establishing that the means for fe- 
male and male subjects were nearly identical 
(t= .18), the posttreatment attitude scores 
were placed in a simple 2 (for Degree of 
Decision Freedom) x 2 (for Level of Incen- 
tive) factorial design. The means for each 
condition are presented in Table 1. Scale 
values could range from 1.0 (antispeaker 
ban) to 7.0 (prospeaker ban). Table 2 sum- 
marizes the analysis of variance and appro- 


TABLE 1 


ATTITUDE-SCALE MEANS OBTAINED IN THE 
Five CONDITIONS: EXPERIMENT I 


Since subjects in the control condition were all run after the 
In experiment was completed, the mean for this condition 
Kesented only as an estimate of student opinion toward the 

the absence of dissonance or incentive effects. The data 
hie control condition were not included in the statistical 


lie orthogonal comparisons. The predic- 
that the amount of inferred attitude 
Would relate positively to inducement 
in the no-choice conditions and nega- 
in the free-decision conditions is 
Confirmed (Fi, s6= 8.70; < .01). 
dissonance effect in the free-decision 
IN Was itself significant; the reinforce- 
effect in the prior-commitment condi- 
Was not. The control subjects, who 
the scale without writing an essay, 
ut as much against the speaker ban 
lbJects in the conditions where little or 
ge Was predicted. 

an effort to shed light on possible 
ms underlying these findings, the 
S themselves were examined. The aver- 
umber of words per essay was 192.3, 
there were no significant differences 
g the four conditions in essay length. 
ays were evaluated in a manner simi- 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 


0.90 | <1 
1.02 | <1 
10.00 |  8.70°+* 
1.15 
incentive vs. high incentive | 8.71 | TST 
h free-decision conditions 
incentive vs. high incentive | 2.31 | 2.01* 


ID no-choice conditions 


‘Two-way analysis of experimental conditions. 
0, df = 1/36. li 
1, df = 1/36, 
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lar to that described by Rosenberg (1965). 
Two independent raters, blind as to the sub- 
jects condition, rated the essays in terms 
of the degree of organization manifested and 
the degree of “intent to persuade.” Each of 
these ratings was made in terms of a S-point 
scale. The judges agreed or were 1 point 
discrepant in 72% of the organization ratings 
and 85% of the persuasiveness ratings, These 
percentages of agreement were comparable to 
those obtained by Rosenberg (1965), but 
two independent judges using 5-point rating 
scales should, by chance, be no more than 
1 point discrepant on more than 50% of 
their ratings. When a more traditional esti- 
mate of the reliability of the ratings was 
calculated (Winer, 1962, pp. 124 ff.), it was 
found that the reliability coefficient for the 
ratings Gf degree of organization was .54, 
and the coefficient for the ratings of per- 
suasiveness was .55. These coefficients esti- 
mate the reliability of the ratings that result 
from averaging over the two judges. When 
these ratings were submitted to an analysis 
of variance, there were no differences among 
conditions in either organization or persuas- 
iveness. 

Since the reliability of the ratings dis- 
cussed above was quite low, an attempt was 
made to obtain ratings of acceptably high 
reliability. Two varsity debate partners 
agreed to rate the essays. General criteria 
to be used in determining the ratings were 
discussed, but the ratings were made inde- 
pendently. Each essay was rated for the 
persuasiveness of the presentation on a 7- 
point scale. Sixty percent of these ratings 
were no more than 1 point discrepant; the 
reliability coefficient was .48. je EI 
percentage «for agreements or {-point ¢is- 
crepancies is 399 when a T-point scale is 
used by two independent judges.) There 
were again no differences among the condi- 
tions in the rating received. Also, no 
between-condition differences appeared on the 
ratings made by any individual judge. 


Discussion 

The major purpose of the present experi- 
ment was achieved: to show that dissonance 
and reinforcement effects can be obtained 
within the same forced-compliance paradigm 
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by varying the degree to which the subject 
is committed to comply before learning 
about the monetary incentive. Subjects who 
commit themselves after weighing the un- 
pleasantness of the essay-writing task against 
the amount of incentive offered show the 
effects predicted by dissonance theory. The 
decision-time data strongly suggest that the 
subjects do in fact consider the essay- 
writing task unpleasant. Subjects who are 
not free to decide against compliance and 
then learn about a financial “bonus” produce 
results in line with reinforcement theory 
(that which is associated with something of 
value itself takes on value) or in line with 
the more complex affective-cognitive con- 
sistency model espoused by Rosenberg. 

The present study was stimulated by 
Rosenberg’s (1965) experiment, buf the rele- 
vance of the results to a critique of Rosen- 
berg’s conclusions rests on the claim that his 
way of removing evaluation apprehension 
precommitted the subject to an unpleasant 
task before he had a chance to weigh the 
incentive for compliance. If this criticism is 
valid, then it should be possible to reproduce 
Rosenberg’s results by closely replicating his 
procedures, and to obtain the converse of 
these results (confirming the dissonance pre- 
diction) by insuring that the subject does 
not commit himself before being confronted 
with the incentive for compliance. A second 
experiment was planned in an attempt to do 
precisely this. 


EXPERIMENT II 
Method 


Attitude issue. As we prepared to run the second 
experiment, certain paternalistic policies of the Duke 
University administration were being challenged by 
the undergraduates, and there was a movement 
toward liberalization of in loco Darentis social regu- 
lations. It was assumed, therefore, that under- 
graduates who were induced to write forceful and 
convincing essays in support of strict enforcement 
of in loco parentis policies would be performing 
a counterattitudinal task, 

Subjects. Fifty-nine male introductory Psychology 
students volunteered to Participate for experimental 
credit in a study described as an “Attitude Survey.” 
The data of 50 of these students, who were ran- 
domly assigned to the four experimental conditions 
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ally, they chose to read or study while waiting 
for the first experimenter rather than go to the 
second experimenter. Another subject was eliminated 
because he was initially in favor of strict in loco 
Parentis policies, and writing the essay would not 
have been counterattitudinal for him. 

Only two subjects who had completed the pro- 
cedure were eliminated from the analysis. The first 
of these was excluded when it was discovered during 
the final interview that he had misinterpreted the 
attitude questionnaire. The second was eliminated 
because he accurately perceived the true purpose 
of the experiment. Both subjects had been assigned 
to the free-decision-high-incentive condition. The 
results of the study are not changed if these two 
Subjects are included in the analysis. 

Procedure and design. The procedure was a close 
approximation to that used by Rosenberg (1965). 
All subjects reported to the office of the first experi- 
menter (E:) where they found E;: engaged in con- 
Versation with another student and were told, “I'm 
sorry, but I'm running late on my schedule today, 
and Tl have to keep you waiting for about 15 or 
20 minutes. Is that all right?” All subjects agreed 
to wait. 


Each experimental subject was then told: 


Oh, T've just thought of something; while you're 
waiting you could participate in another little 
experiment that some graduate student in educa- 
tion is doing. This fellow called me the other 
day and said he needed volunteers in a hurry 
for some sort of study he’s doing—TI don’t know 
What it’s about exactly except that it has to do 
with attitudes and that’s why he called me, 

Use my research is in a similar area as youll 
see later. Of course, he can’t give you any credit 
but I gather thay have some research funds and 
they are paying people instead. So, if you care 
to do that, you can. 


At this point, one-half of the experimental subjects 
(Prior-commitment condition) were allowed to leave 
for the second experiment without further comment 
by E:. Since it was believed that Rosenberg’s pro- 
cedure restricted subjects’ freedom not to comply 
With the task of the “little experiment,” it Was 
decided to manipulate degree of choice by removing 
this restriction. Thus, for subjects in the Jree- 
decision condition, after the subject had agreed 
to participate in the second experiment, Ei added: 


All T told this fellow was that I would send 
him some subjects if it was convenient but that 
T couldn't obligate my subjects in any way. 50, 
When you get up there, listen to what he has 
to say and feel free to decide from there. 


All experimental subjects then reported to TR 
second experimenter (Es). To control for the eer 
of experimenter bias, Es was not informed whether 
the subject was in the prior-commitment condition gs 
the free-decision condition. Es presented himself # 
2 graduate student in the Department of Edn 
and introduced the essay-writing task using 2 Pr 


that, as in Experiment I, very closely 
nated Cohen's (1962). 
Rather than the free-decision versus no-choice 
jpulation of Experiment I, Es: began by saying 
to all subjects, “At the present time, Duke Uni- 
i is beginning to question the wisdom of 
ning the role of ‘substitute parent’ to its stu- 
ts." From that point, the instructions paralleled 
of Experiment I with the substitution of in 
to parentis regulations for the speaker-ban law, 
sr confirming that the subject held an opinion 
sed to rigid in loco parentis regulations, Es: 


What we need now are essays favoring a strict 
Enforcement of in loco parentis. So, what we 
Would like you to do—if you are willing $—is to 
Write the strongest, most forceful and most con- 
Vindng essay that you can in favor of a strict 
enforcement of the substitute parent concept here 
at Duke. 


Tt was then explained that the sponsoring agency 
Was offering either $.50 (low-incentive conditions) 
OF $2.50 (high-incentive conditions) for participation 
in the study. When the subject agreed to write the 
Essay, he was paid the money promised to him and 
then began the task. 

After completing the essay and being thanked and 
dismissed by Es, all experimental subjects returned 
lo Ei’s office. To introduce the dependent measure, 
ss explained: 


What I had wanted you to do was participate 
in a continuing study I carry on every semester 
2s a sort of Gallup poll to keep a check on 
Opinion patterns on different University issues. 
rd like you to fill out this questionnaire as an 
Objective indication of your opinions and when 
You've finished T’d like to chat for a while about 
«Various issues on campus. OK? 


‘E, was not informed of the amount of money 
subject had received, and in no case did he 
Out until after the subject had completed the 
dependent measure. 
The dependent measure consisted of an ecight- 
itm questionnaire dealing with various university 
8S, The critical item read, “How justified is the 
ersity’s policy of assuming parental respon- 
bilities for its students?” and was accompanied 
the familiar 31-point scale. When the subject 
completed the questionnaire, E: put it aside 
(without looking at the responses) and began a 
Sfuctured interview that included probes for sus- 
On and checks on perceptions of the manipula- 
Ons. When E, was satisfied that the subject had 
~~" Perceived the true purpose of the experiment, 


1 This Vague statement of choice was given to 
A! Subjects in order to keep the instructions con- 
it across experimental groups and to enable Es 
.° Jemain “blind” as to the condition of each sub- 
* Tt Was assumed that the crucial manipulation 
decision versus prior commitment had 
tady been accomplished by Ei. 
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he revealed the deceptions and explained the neces- 
sity for them. As in Experiment I, all experimental 
subjects agreed to accept $1.50 for their time. 

Subjects assigned to the control condition also 
found E;: engaged in conversation and were asked 
if they could return in 15 or 20 minutes. Upon 
their return they were treated exactly as experi- 
mental subjects. 

These procedures resulted in five conditions: two 
levels of incentive magnitude under a condition 
of free decision, the same two levels under a condi- 
tion of prior commitment, and the control condition. 


Results 


The mean attitude-scale scores on the criti- 
cal item for each of the five conditions are 
presented in Table 3. It can be seen that 
the results are very similar to those of 
Experiment I. The data were submitted to a 
one-way, analysis of variance, summarized in 
Table 4. The overall treatment effect was 
significant (F,, 45 = 4.02; ) < 01). The two 
comparisons reflecting the hypotheses of this 
study were also significant: Within the free- 
decision conditions a low incentive produced 
more inferred attitude change than a high 
incentive (Fi, 4s = 6.82; Pf <.025). Within 
the prior-commitment conditions this effect 
was reversed, and a high incentive produced 
more inferred attitude change than a low 
incentive (Fi, 4s = 4.90;  <.05). The po- 
sition of the control group indicates that 
differences between the experimental condi- 
tions resulted from positive attitude change 
rather than a combination of positive and 
negative changes. J fk 

Once again we attempted to investigate 
the possibility that these effects were medi- 
ated by some aspect of the counterattitudinal 
performance. Two raters, working independ- 
ently and without knowledge of the experi- 

LY 


TABLE 3 


ATTITUDE-SCALE MEANS OBTAINED IN THE 
FIVE CONDITIONS: EXPERIMENT TI 


ol TE = SEES 
Prior commitihent 2.68: 3.46 
Free decision 3.64 2.72 
Control 2.56 


= 10 in all conditions. t : ঠ 
Ni Higher the ৰল বশ the more strict application of in 
loco parents regulations was considered justified. 
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TABLE 4 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
ExvrERneexT IT 
Source of variation® Ms | F 
Treatment 2.49 | 4.02+%%*%* 
Error .62 
Low incentive vs. high incentive | 4.23 | 6.82+** 
free-decision conditions 
Low incentive vs. high incentive | 3.04 | 4.90** 


Prior-commitment conditions 


Note.—One-way analysis of five conditions. 

* The control condition differs aS cantly from both 
the prior-commitment-high-incentive and the free-decision-low- 
incentive conditions. 

ep < .05, df = 1/45. 
+++ p< 025, df = 1/45. 
eee p < 01,4 = 4/45, 
mental conditions, rated each essay on 7- 
point scales for the extremity of attitudinal 
position advocated, the persuasivenets of the 
essay, and its degree of organization. The 
two raters agreed or were within 1 point of 
each other for 659% of the essays when esti- 
mating the attitudinal position, 60% when 
rating them for persuasiveness, and 52.5% 
when rating them for organization. The relia- 
bility coefficient for the estimated attitudinal 
position (Winer, 1962, pp. 124 ff.) was .67, 
the coefficient for the persuasiveness ratings 
Was .51, and the coefficient for the Organiza- 
tion ratings was .38. There were no differ- 
ences among conditions on any of these 
ratings. The essays were then rated for the 
persuasiveness of the presentation on a 7- 
point scale by the same varsity debaters EL 
had rated the essays from Experiment I. The 
debaters agreed or were within 1 point of 
each other for 65% of the essays, and the 
reliability coefficient was a somewhat more 
acceptable .71. Again, however, there were 
no differences among conditions: On these 
ratings, whether the Judges’ ratings were 
averaged or each judge’s ratings were ex- 
amined separately. In a final attempt to find 
a performance difference among the condi- 
tions the number of words in each essay 
Was counted; the conditions Were compared 
On this measure of performance and were 
found not to differ from one andther. 


Discussion 


The results of Experiment II Support the 
argument that Rosenberg’s (1965) procedure 
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for the elimination of evaluation apprehen- 
sion committed his subjects to perform the 
essay-writing task before they learned of the 
nature of the task and the amount of reward 
offered. The positive relationship between 
incentive magnitude and attitude change in 
the prior-commitment conditions of the pres- 
ent experiment replicates the no-choice re- 
sults of Experiment I and the relationship 
found by Rosenberg (1965). Tt could be 
argued on this basis alone that such pro- 
cedures as Rosenberg’s have the same effect 
aS allowing the subject no choice concerning 
performance of the counterattitudinal act. 
The argument becomes much more. con- 
Vincing, however, if it can be shown that 
appropriate alteration of Rosenberg’s pro- 
cedure, reducing the prior commitment of the 
subject, leads to an inverse relationship be- 
tween incentive magnitude and attitude 
change. The free-decision conditions of Ex- 
periment II demonstrate precisely this point: 
When the subject does not feel that he has 
previously committed himself to performance 
of the counterattitudinal action requested by 
Es, attitude change is an inverse function of 
incentive magnitude. 

It should be noted here that a “balanced 
replication” (Aronson, 1966) of Rosenberg’s 
(1965) study was required. Had Experiment 
Il included only the free-decision conditions 
it would be possible to argue that our pro- 
cedure was not successful in eliminating 
evaluation apprehension and that the results 
reflected once again the effect of this con- 
taminant in research on forced compliance. 
The results of the prior-commitment condi- 
tions of Experiment II, however, counter this 
criticism. A persistent critic might still argue 
that the free-decision manipulation reintro- 
duced evaluation apprehension. Perhaps the 
comment added to create the free-decision 
Condition in some way increased the 
Chances that subjects would see the experi- 
ments as related. However, the structur 
interview conducted by E; revealed no differ- 
ential level of suspicion between the prior- 
commitment and free-decision conditions. In 
the absence of a reliable and valid measure 
of evaluation apprehension, we can do m0 
more than contend that our interview Was 
sensitive enough to detect suspicion and tha 
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we found no indication of differential sus- 
picion among the conditions. 

The results of the two studies reported 
above imply that the discrepancy between 
Cohen’s (1962) findings and the results of 
Rosenberg’s (1965) experiment may indeed 
be resolved in the manner indicated earlier 
In this paper. For Cohen’s subjects the de- 
cision not to comply was a viable alternative 
at the time they were confronted with the 
essay-writing task and offered an incentive 
of certain value. Under such conditions dis- 
sonance will be induced whenever the incen- 
tive is not large enough to justify perform- 
ance of the task, and incentive magnitude 
will be inversely related to subsequent atti- 
tude change. However, if a subject's freedom 
not to comply has been restricted before he 
is confronted with the task and with a clear 
description of the incentive, dissonance can- 
not be induced by an incentive of insuf- 
ficient magnitude. Under these conditions, the 
reinforcing properties of the incentives will 
lead to a positive relationship between in- 
centive magnitude and attitude change. Al- 
though Rosenberg (1965) demonstrated such 
2 relationship, his assertion that it may be 
obscured by failure to remove evaluation 
apprenhension seems no longer tenable. No 
attempt was made in the procedure of Ex- 
periment I to remove evaluation apprehen- 
Sion, and yet the results are very similar to 
the results of Experiment II. 

Rosenberg (1966) has more recently ad- 
Vanced two additional hypotheses intended to 
fesolve discrepancies in the forced-compliance 
literature. The first of these is that we must 
distinguish counterattitudinal actions that are 
Simple and overt from those featuring the 
elaboration of a set of arguments. Supposedly 
4 performance of the former kind (e.g., eat- 
Ing a disliked food) will lead to the inverse 
relationship between attitude change and in- 
centive magnitude, while an act of the latter 
kind (e.g., writing a counterattitudinal essay) 
Will result in a positive relationship. The 
Second hypothesis is that we must distin- 
Euish between two kinds of counterattitudinal 
Performances: (a) those carried out under 
Instructions that lead the subject to believe 

S performance will be used to deceive 
others, and (6) those following from instruc- 
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tions to elaborate, for some reasonable and 
legitimate purpose, a set of arguments op- 
posite to his private opinion. It is hypothe- 
sized that even if the actual task is the 
same, say essay writing, the first type of 
instruction will lead to an inverse rela- 
tionship between incentive magnitude and 
attitude change, and the second type of 
instruction will lead to a positive relationship. 

In the studies reported above the subject's 
task was presented with no hint that his 
performance would be used to deceive any- 
one, and the task in all cases was to elaborate 
a set of arguments opposite to his own 
opinion. It follows from the two hypotheses 
suggested by Rosenberg (1966) and pre- 
sented above that we should not have been 
able to Obtain the inverse relationship be- 
tween incentive magnitude and attitude 
change using our procedures. However, in 
both experiments, we obtained the positive 
and the inverse relationship. We are forced 
to conclude that neither the “simple versus 
complex” hypothesis nor the “duplicity 
versus legitimate” hypothesis can account for 
the present results. 

In place of these hypotheses we conclude 
that at least some of the discrepancies in the 
forced-compliance literature may be resolved 
by closer attention to the role of decision free- 
dom at the time the incentive is offered. A 
barely sufficient incentive for making coun- 
terattitudinal statements does result in dis- 
sonance and subsequent attitude change if 
the subject feels he is quite free not to 
comply. When the freedom not to comply 
is removed or markedly decreased, on the 
other hand, attitude change is greater the 
greater the incentive for compliance. 

t+ 
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BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT: 
CONFORMITY UNDER ACHIEVEMENT- AND AFFILIATION- 


INCENTIVE CONDITIONS: 


ROBERT S. WYER, Jr. 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


61 freshman males and 64 freshman females, representing 4 combinations of 
academic aptitude (college entrance examination score) and performance (ist 
term grade-point average), were asked to estimate the number of dots on 
slides before and after exposure to fictitious group judgments. Conformity was 
measured under achievement-incentive conditions, in which Ss were told that 
their performance on the task would reflect their achievement potential, and 
affiliation-incentive conditions, in which the importance of the task was de- 
emphasized and group attractiveness was increased. Low performers of low 
ability were relatively high in conformity, while low performers of high ability 
(underachievers) were low. These relationships were more pronounced when 
an incentive to perform well was provided. When an affiliation incentive was 
provided, conformity was related negatively to performance among females 
but increased with performance among males. Similar relationships occurred 
between academic aptitude and conformity. High-performing males conformed 
less under achievement conditions than under affiliation conditions, while bigh- 
performing females conformed less under affiliation conditions than under 
achievement conditions. High-performing males conformed more than high- 
performing females under affiliation conditions, but somewhat less than female 
high performers when an incentive to perform well was provided. Among low 
performers, similar relationships were not detected. Results provided insight 
into the motivational correlates of academic performance and aptitude among 
male and female college students, and into the behavior typical of these 


students in achievement and social situations. 


Although studies have generally found 
support for the hypothesis that social de- 
Pendence and conformity are related nega- 
tively to academic achievement among college 
students, this research has been difficult to 
Interpret for at least three reasons. First, 
academic performance has frequently been 
Measured without controlling for academic 
Aptitude (cf. Gilmore, 1951). Second, con- 
formity has typically been inferred either 
from subjects’ acknowledgment of this be- 
havior on questionnaires (Merrill & Murphy, 
1959; Weigand, 1953) or from projective 
techniques (Burgess, 1956); the degree to 
Which such measures reflect behavior in 
Actual social situations is unknown. Third, 
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little attention has been given to situational 
differences in the motives for conformity. 
The research reported here, one of a series 
of studies on nonintellective factors associ- 
ated with academic achievement among col- 
lege students (Wyer, 1965; Wyer & Terrell, 
1965; Wyer, Weatherley, & Terrell, 1965), 
was designed to help clarify these issues. 
Representatives of four combinations of 
academic aptitude (inferred from college en- 
trance exemination scores) and academic 
performance (grade-point average) made 
judgments of physical stimuli before and 
after exposure to fictitious group norms. Con- 
formity to group estimates was analyzed as 
a function of aptitude, performance, and 
sex under each of two incentive conditions. 
In one condition, performance on the task 
Was associated with achievement potential, 
and subjects were told that their scores 
would be made part of their academic 
records. In the second condition, the impor- 
tance of the task was deemphasized; how- 
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ever, an attempt was made to increase the 
value attached to favorable social relation- 
ships among group members. This manipula- 
tion of achievement incentive versus affilia- 
tion incentive was particularly relevant in light 
of earlier research indicating possibly differ- 
ent effects of achievement and social motives 
upon performance among males and females 
(Wyer & Terrell, 1965) and in view of the 
different motives underlying conformity (ctf. 
Asch, 1951; Becker, Lerner, & Carroll, 1964; 
Deutsch & Gerard, 1955; Kelman, 1961; 
Wyer, 1966). 

A student’s academic aptitude, as the term 
is used in this study, is assumed to indicate 
his mastery of general intellectual skills be- 
fore entering college, and therefore to reflect 
the level of performance he should attain 
with an average amount of effort. Over- 
achievers and underachievers are considered 
to be students whose performance exceeds 
or falls short of the level they would be 
predicted to attain with an average amount 
of effort. 

Two conditions may be necessary for con- 
formity to occur on a task that measures 
personal achievement: First, the appearance 
of competence in achievement-related activity 
must be important to the Subject; second, the 
Subject must have reason to believe that the 
judgments of other group members are more 
likely to be correct than his own. If these 
assumptions are valid, the degree to which 
students at different levels of aptitude and 
performance conform under these conditions 
may allow inferences to be made Concerning 
both their desire to perform well in achieve- 
ment situations and their tendency to rely 
upon others for assistance in this activity. 

Because of their previous history of failure 
in achievement situations, students who both 
are low in measured aptitude and have 
performed poorly in college have the greatest 
reason to believe that their peers’ perform- 
ance in such situations is likely to be superior 
to their own. These students were therefore 
expected to conform more under achieve- 
ment-incentive conditions than students who 
as a result of either good grades or high 
measured ability, have received some indica- 
tion that they are competent. 

In contrast to low performers of low 
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ability, high-aptitude students who pert 
poorly in college (underachievers) may 
quite confident of their ability to perform 
well. Their low grades may therefore indicate 
that they devote less effort to the pursuit of 
academic goals than is typical of college 
students. This may be because they attach 
little importance to demonstrating their 
competence in achievement situations and 
even may actively avoid doing so. Or, they 
may be generally independent and rebel- 
lious. In any case, when the primary reason 
for conformity is to appear competent in 
achievement activity, the conformity of these 
students should be low. 

Students who perform well in college de- 
spite low measured ability (overachievers) 
presumably devote greater effort than the 
typical college student to the pursuit of 
academic goals, probably as the result of a 
high desire to achieve. However, whether or 
not these students tend to rely upon others 
for assistance in attaining achievement goals, 
and therefore whether they would conform 
to peers’ judgments in achievement situations, 
Was unclear. 

When the importance of personal achieve- 
ment was deemphasized and group attractive- 
ness Was increased, the primary motive for 
conformity was assumed to be an unwilling- 
ness to appear deviant in opinions from other 
froup members, regardless of the validity of 
these opinions. Again, two things may be 
necessary for conformity to be appreciable in 
such a situation: First, the subject must 
have some interest in maintaining favorable 
Social relationships with other group mem- 
bers; second, he must have reason to believe 
that the quality of these relationships can 
be improved by conforming. In an experi- 
mental situation comparable to the one used 
in this study, Wyer ( 1966) found that con 
formity was appreciable only among subjects 
Who were led to believe they were rejected 
by group members to whom they were at 
tracted. Persons who were told they were 
accepted by persons they liked, and therefore 
Were given reason to believe that their group 
status was secure, conformed no more than 
did subjects who disliked other group mem- 
bers. Similar relationships involving group 
acceptance have been reported by Harvey 
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and Consalvi (1960) and Dittes and Kelley 
(1956). 

These findings have implications for the 
relationships of academic variables to con- 
formity under similar conditions. Wyer and 
Terrell (1965) concluded that academic- 
achievement-related activity is detrimental to 
social goal attainment among males. If this 
is true, high-performing males, who presum- 
ably manifest academic-achievement-related 
activity, should be more uncertain of their 
social acceptance than low-performing males, 
and therefore should be relatively more con- 
forming when the importance of achievement 
is low and their attraction to the group is 
high. On the other hand, Wyer and Terrell 
assumed that academic achievement does not 
conflict with social goal attainment among 
female students, but instead may actually 
facilitate the attainment of these goals. To 
this extent, females who perform well should 
have relatively more confidence in their peer- 
group acceptance than females who perform 
poorly, and therefore should tend less to 
Conform merely to avoid appearing deviant 
from other group members. 

While the conclusions drawn in the Wyer 
and Terrell study allow fairly clear predic- 
tions to be made concerning the relationships 
between academic performance and conform- 
ity under affiliation-incentive conditions, the 
earlier study unfortunately failed to provide 
convincing support either for these conclu- 
Slons or for the reasons underlying them. 
The results of the present study were ex- 
pected to provide evidence concerning the 
Merits of these conclusions. Furthermore, by 
Considering behavior in both achievement- 
and affiliation-incentive conditions, it was 
hoped that the reasons underlying sex dif- 
trences in the relationship between academic 
and social variables could be clarified. 


METHop 


Subjects were selected from 2,000 second-quarter 
teshmen at a midwestern urban university for 
Whom indexes of academic aptitude and perform- 
ype Were available. The subpopulation comprised 

€ majority of the freshman class and was there- 

Ore representative of the freshman student body. 
be ie aptitude was measured by composite score 
a the American College Testing Service college 
france examination. Performance was measured by 
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first-term grade-point average. In the population 
from which subjects were drawn, sex differences in 
aptitude (males, M = 24.0; females, M = 232) and 
in performance (males, M = 3.06; females, M = 3.20) 
were not appreciable. Measures of aptitude and per- 
formance were each converted to s scores, and sub- 
jects were placed into four combinations of aptitude 
and performance according to the following criteria: 

1. High aptitude, high performance—s scores of 
greater than .50 for both aptitude and performance, 
and an absolute difference between aptitude and 
performance s scores of less than 30. 

2. Low aptitude, low performance—s scores of 
less than —.50 for both aptitude and performance, 
and an absolute difference between aptitude and 
performance s scores of less than 30. 

3. High aptitude, low performance—an aptitude 
£ score of greater than .50, a performance s score 
of less than ~—.50, and a difference between aptitude 
and performance s scores of greater than 1.20. 

4. Low aptitude, high performance—an aptitude 
£ score of less than ~—.50, a performance s score of 
greater than .50, and a difference between perform- 
ance and aptitude s scores of greater than 1230. 

Sixteen males and 16 females were selected at 
each of the four combinations of aptitude and per- 
formance and recruited for the experiment. They 
were each paid $1 for their services. 

Sixteen groups of from 7 to 10 subjects each 
were constructed. Each group was homogeneous with 
respect to sex. Groups were arranged so that eight 
males and eight females representing each of the 
four combinations of aptitude and performance 
would make estimates of the number of dots pre- 
sented on slides under each of the two incentive 
conditions described below. Conformity under each 
condition was defined as the percentage of increase 
in estimates after exposure to fictitious group norms. 


Manipulation 0f Incentive 


Achievement incentive. To provide an incentive to 
perform well, accuracy on the judgmental task was 
associated with competence in achievement-related 
activity. Subjects were introduced to the task with 
the following instructions: 


This study is part of some important research 
sponsored, by the federal government. We are in- 
vestigating factors that affect achievement both in 
college and in later life. Knowledge of these 
factors when persons are in college may help us 
to predict how successful they will be later on. 
One characteristic we think may contribute to 
success is the ability to make judgments rapidly 
and accurately. Previous research indicates that 
persons who do well on the task you are about 
to perform are often able to make quick and 
accurate decisions under pressure, while those who 
perform poorly may not be as able to be counted 
upon when quick decisions are required. The 
Office of Admissions and Records has in fact 
asked that your scores on this task be made part 
of your permanent record. 


a questionnaire dealing with attitudes 
values. To increase group attraction, reference 
to this questionnaire: 


you are about to participate in is 
sponsored by the 


and 
was 
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tome 
By the way 
" meetings this 
fill out a questionnaire dealing with 
titudes and values. In selecting students 
this subsequent study, we at- 
group persons whose values were simi- 
another and therefore should be able 
well together. In this particular group 
Were especially fortunate. The values of each 
found to be very similar to those of 
grou 
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Successive slides were allowed for subjects to record 
estimates. A trial consisted of one presentation of 
order of presentation was the 
of two trials prior to exposure to 
norms and one trial following 
norms. The number of dots on 
order of their presen! was 20, 
+ 20, 37, 28, 40, and 32. Esti, 
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determine whether their first estimate was correct 
Or if they should change their estimate. Two tral 
Were used to minimize the degree to which charge 
after exposure to group estimates could be attributa- 
ble to factors other than this influence. 

After each judgment on Trial 2, subjects were 
also asked to estimate their certainty that ther 
estimate was accurate by placing a check along 2 
§-point scale from 1 (extremely certain) to § (not 
at all certain). 

Following Trial 2, answer sheets were collected 
and subjects given an interpolated task. During this 

new answer sheets were prepared. For each 
subject, the estimates he had made during Trial 2 
were copied by the experimenter in the first column 
of the answer +» Tn the second column, the 
experimenter recorded fictitious “group averages" 
which were prepared as follows: For each of slides 
1,4, 7, 8, and 10, the “average” deviated from the 
subject's second estimate for that slide by one dot. 
For each of slides 2, 3, 5, 6, and 9, the “average” 
exceeded the subject's second estimate for that slide 
by 30%. 

Subjects were then provided with appropriate 
answer sheets and given the following instructions: 


Now I would like you to make some more 
estimates of the number of dots on the slides I 
Showed you before. Although I cannot tell you 
exactly how well you performed the first time, 
I can give you some idea of how close each of 
Your guesses was to what other persons in the 
£roup guessed. In the first column of your answer 
sheet I have written your last estimate of the 
number of dots on each slide. Beside each of these, 
in the second column, I have written about the 
number of dots which most of the other persons 
in the group guessed were on the slide. Although 
neither your guess nor others’ guesses may be the 
actual number of dots on the slides, in this way 
You can see how close you were to what others 


In addition to these instructions, subjects run 
under affiliation-incentive conditions were told that, 
after they made their judgments on this trial, their 
estimates would be written on the board so they 
could be compared with those made by other mem- 
bers. This additional instruction was expected to 
increase the magnitude of difference in susceptibility 
to normative influence. ্ 

Subjects were then told that before each slide 
Was shown they should note both the number of 
dots they had guessed during Trial 2 and the 
number that others in the group guessed; then 
When the slide was Shown, they should determine 
Whether their last estimate was correct or if they 
should change their estimate. They were also 
to record the certainty that each judgment bd 
a according to the procedure used during 

ial 2. 


After the experiment, subjects run under achieve- 
ment-incentive conditions were informed that the 
information concerning the importance of the task 


+ Conformity was defined as the percentage 
fncrease in estimates for slides 2, 3, 5, 6, and 9 
Trial 2 to Trial 3. It was determined 

tt by summing the differences between 
for these slides during Trial 3 
ts during Trial 2 and then dividing 
Bumber of dots he estimated were on 
during Trial 2. 


EE 
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Before considering the relationship of 
lemic variables to conformity it seemed 
able to determine the degree of difficulty 
the judgmental task and its possible effects 
0 conformity. Two factors were considered: 
Wbjects’ estimates of the certainty of their 
lic ts on the trial preceding exposure 

Eroup norms (Trial 2), and the actual 
ECL of their judgments during this trial. 

of data pertaining to certainty 
: d no significant effects. However, the 
Mean rating of certainty following Trial 2 
aS 2.75 on the 5-point scale ranging from 
ttremely certain to not at all certain. This 
sufficiently near the center of the scale 
0 justify the assumption that the task was 
either so difficult that subjects would be- 
tye that they were merely guessing, nor so 
Sy that they would be unlikely to try to im- 

e their performance under achievement- 
centive conditions. 

“fie accuracy of each subject’s estimates 


PERFORMANCE, SEX, AND 


Low 
uM perform- 

ance 

ment incentive 
aptitude ্‌ ! 6.83 | 5.27 
10.383 | 541 | 7389 | 1114 
7.67 | 705 TSA 
10.68 | 16.00 | 13.34 | 9.35 
884 | 834 | 859 | 1192 
3 9.76 | 1217 | 1097 | 10.64 

ed incentives 

aptitude 1.82... |.12:35 1) A005 7.91 
9:61 | 6:88 | 8:25 | 11.53 
821 | 9.66 | 917 | 942 


males (mean discrepancy per slide = 6.7) 
than low performers or among females 
(MH, = 9.6; p < 05). However, the correla- 
tion o discrepancies and conformity 


(r= ~.13) was sufficiently small to elimi 
nate concern over the effect of initial accu- 
racy on the degree of subsequent conformity; 
in any event, the direction of the correlation 
indicated that the lower the discrepancy (i.e, 
the higher the accuracy), the greater the 
subsequent conformity. 

Conformity under the two incentive condi- 
tions as a function of aptitude, performance, 
and sex is shown in Table 1. Three subjects 
did not appear for the experiment: one 
low-aptitude, high-performance male under 
achievement-incentive aaa. ke! prc 
low-aptitude, low performance one 
low-aptitude, high-performance male under 
affiliation-incentive conditions. All other cells 
contained eight subjects each. 

A four-factorial analysis of variance of 
these data, performed using an unweighted 
means approximation procedure for unequal 
cell frequencies (Winer, 1962), is sum- 


TABLE 1 
CoNro: A INCENTIVE CONDITIONS AS A FUNCTION OF APTITUDE, 
RMITY UNDER ACHIEVEMENT- 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY OF 
DATA ix TALE 1 


MS F 
Total 4.62 Le 
Aptitude (A) 1.89 47 
Performance (B) A3 03 
Sex (C) 55 A4 
Incentive (D) 7.95 1.99 
AXB 21.45 5.38* 
AXC 25.62 6.42* 
AXD 11.96 3.00 
BXC 4.58 1.15 
BXD 2.75 .69 
CXDpD 18.62 4.67* 
AXBXC 6.92 1.73 
AXBXD 3.35 84 
XXCXD 5.58 1.40 
BXCXD 22.54 5.65* 
AXBXCXD .02 .00 
Error 3.9% 
* 9 <.05, df = 1/109. 1 


marized in Table 2. Four interactions reached 
significance. It may be worthwhile to consider 
the nature of these effects before dealing with 
the specific hypotheses under investigation. 

Data pertaining to the triple interaction of 
Sex, incentive, and performance are of par- 
ticular interest. Males conformed significantly 
more under affiliation-incentive conditions 
(M = 11.0) than under achievement condi- 
tions (M=174; F= 6.51; 2 <.05). This 
relationship was particularly strong among 
males with high academic performance. Fe- 
male high performers, on the other hand, 
Conformed more under achievement condi- 
tions (M = 10.1) than under affiliation con- 
ditions (M = 6.2; F= 3.81; 7 <.10). Be- 
tween-sex comparisons under each incentive 
condition indicated that when an affiliation 
incentive was provided, high-performing males 
conformed substantially more AM = 12.2) 
than did high-performing females (M = 6.2; 
F = 8.91; p < .01), while under achievement 
conditions they conformed Somewhat less 
(M = 7.1) than did high-performing females 
(M=10.1; F= 2.39; p> .10). No differ- 
ences between male and female low perform- 
ers were significant under either incentive 
condition. ° 

The significant interaction of sex and aca- 
demic aptitude was unexpected. This signifi- 
cance may be attributed primarily to the fact 
that conformity was related negatively to 
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aptitude among females (F = 5.18; p< 05), 
but was related slightly positively to aptitude 
among males (F = 1.71; ns). 

Investigation of the Aptitude X Perform- 
ance interaction indicates that low-aptitude, 
low-performing students exhibited the greatest 
conformity (M = 10.6), while high aptitude, 
low performers conformed least (M = 16). 
The difference between these ErOUps was sig- 
nificant (F = 4.51; p < .05). However, since 
these results were hypothesized to occur only 
When the task was associated with achieve 
ment potential, the failure for this interaction 
to be contingent upon incentive conditions 
Was surprising. It should be noted that under 
achievement conditions conformity was less 
among high-aptitude, low-performance sub- 
jects than among representatives of each 
other combination of aptitude and perform- 
ance, while low-aptitude, low-performance 
subjects conformed more than each other 
Eroup. These relationships were apparent 
among both males and females. Under affilia- 
tion conditions, however, this was not the 
case. Furthermore, while a comparison is not 
statistically justified, the conformity | of 
underachievers under achievement conditions 
(M = 5.1) was substantially less than that 
of underachievers under affiliation conditions 
(M = 10.0; F= 5.98; p < .05). { 

When an affiliation incentive was provided, 
conformity was hypothesized to increase with 
academic performance among males but to 
decrease with performance among females. 
Simple effects analyses of the significant 
triple interaction of sex, incentive, and per- 
formance support this hypothesis among 
females (F= 4.84; p< .05); the relation- 
Ship was in the predicted direction among 
males but was not significant (F = 1.44). 
These relationships were not apparent when 
an incentive to perform well was provided. 
Under affiliation conditions, conformity was 
Particularly pronounced among high-perform- 
ing males of high aptitude (M = 16.0), but 
Was particularly low among high-performing 
females of high aptitude (M = 4.8). These 
groups were significantly different from one 
another (F = 15.72; p < .001) and also from 
the residual of same-sex students run under 
these conditions (in each case, F > 4.30; 
2 < 05). 
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While results tend to support the hypothe- 
#3 made in this study, the relationships of 
conformity to the four independent variables 
considered were more complex than had been 
anticipated. The validity of the general con- 
clusion, based upon questionnaire measures 
Of dependence, that students who perform 
Well academically are more socially inde- 
pendent than lower performers is called into 
serious question. While high performers of 
high ability appeared to be somewhat less 
Conforming than low performers of low abil- 
ty when their personal achievement was 
Ostensibly being evaluated, they nevertheless 
Were more conforming under these conditions 
{ than were low performers of high ability. 
Furthermore, under conditions in which per- 
«Sonal achievement was not a factor, the 
_ legree of conformity of high performers was 
highly contingent upon sex. 
In interpreting these and other results it 
important to note that high-performing 
Males conformed less under achievement- 
 Ancentive conditions than under affiliation- 
tive conditions, but high-performing fe- 
Males conformed more when personal achieve- 
Ment was emphasized than when the desir- 
Ability of affiliative goals was increased. Since 
Males as a group were expected to be rela- 
tively achievement oriented, and since this 
Should be particularly true of males who per- 
form well in college, it seems reasonable to 
attribute the low conformity of high-perform- 
males under achievement-incentive condi- 
to a tendency not to depend upon 
JMers for assistance in achievement situa- 
1S. When their personal competence in 
“Hevement activity is not involved, however, 
Se Students appear to be highly susceptible 
‘0 social influence. If conformity in the latter 
Siuation increases when students believe they 
AY Not be accepted by other group members 
‘Wyer, 1966), this may indicate that high- 
Lti0rming males are relatively uncertain of 
L quality of their social relationships. 
Kl High-performing females, unlike males who 
form Well, appear to rely upon peers for 
: ance in achievement-related activity, but 


j 


€ less apt to conform when their personal 
“evement is not being evaluated. While 
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the latter finding could indicate that high- 

performing females are more socially aloof 

and rebellious, if this were the case their 

conformity should be low under both incen. * 
tive conditions. It therefore seems more 

reasonable to attribute females’ lack of con- 

formity under affiliation-incentive conditions 

to their relatively greater confidence of being 

socially accepted. 

‘The above interpretations, if correct, may 
clarify substantially the interrelationship of 
personal achievement and social goal attain- 
ment among males and females suggested in 
the study by Wyer and Terrell (1965). 
Females who perform well academically may 
seek assistance from other students and pre- 
sumably offer assistance in return. In the 
process of cooperative pursuit of achievement 
goals, their confidence in being accepted by 
their peers may increase, and therefore their 
tendency to conform merely to avoid devi- 
ating from group norms may be diminished. 
On the other hand, males who perform well 
academically may do so without relying upon 
others for assistance. Consequently, they do 
not have the opportunity to develop and 
maintain effective social relationships with 
peers, and are more apt to conform in order 
to increase the likelihood of being socially 
accepted. 

The reason for the difference in social 
orientation between academically successful 
males and females is not completely clear. 
It may be due in part to the fact that active 
pursuit of academic goals is socially accepta- 
ble for females but tends to be unacceptable 
for college males. Some evidence that 
“studiousness” is considered more acceptable 
by females than by males Was reported by 
Wyer and Terrell (1965). The interaction of 
aptitude and sex, which indicates that high- 
aptitude males are fairly high in conformity, 
while high-aptitude females are low in con- 
formity, is also relevant to this question. 
Since aptitude differences are more likely to 
be antecedents than consequents of differ- 
ences in tendencies to conform, these data 
support the‘ interpretation that manifest 
competence in academic-achievement-related 
activity leads to uncertainty in males about 
their peer-group status, but increases females 
confidence in their social acceptance. 
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Although it seems most justifiable to in- 
terpret conformity under affiliation conditions 
within the framework of the earlier study by 
Wyer (1966), an alternative interpretation 
may be worth considering. That is, conform- 
ity under these conditions may indicate a 
general sensitivity to social evaluation which 
is also manifested in compliance with social 
role expectations. These expectations are for 
personal achievement in the case of males 
but for pursuit of nonachievement Eoals in 
the case of females. Among males, both 
conformity and high academic performance 
may indicate a tendency to comply with 
Social role expectations, while, among fe- 
males, high performance and low conformity 
may indicate a general insensitivity to these 
expectations. Although results involving 
academic aptitude would be difficult to 
explain, this interpretation should not be 
completely discounted. 

The interaction of performance and apti- 
tude indicated that underachievers conformed 
less than either high performers of high 
ability or low performers of low ability. 
While this could indicate that underachievers 
are generally rebellious and resistant to social 
influence, it should be noted in Table 1 that 
the conformity of this Eroup was particularly 
low only under achievement-incentive condi- 
tions. It may be more justifiable to conclude 
that these students simply place little value 
upon appearing competent in achievement- 
related activity, and therefore have little 
interest in conforming in order to improve 
their performance. 

As hypothesized, low performers of low 
ability were high in conformity. While it 
Was more pronounced when Personal achieve- 
ment was ostensibly being evaluated, their 
tendency to conform apparently generalized 
across both incentive Conditions. These stu- 
dents may not Only believe that they are less 
peers in achievement 
Of their failure to 


Ww mers of low measured 
ability were expected to attach importance 
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to competence in achievement activity, pre 
dictions were not made as to whether or not 
they would rely upon others for success in 
this activity. The interaction of performance 
and aptitude indicates that these students 
were relatively low in conformity under all 
conditions; this suggests that overachievers 
are generally socially independent both in 
achievement-related activity and in situations 
Where achievement is not a factor. 

One qualification should be made in Con- 
clusions drawn from the results of this study. 
In all cases, the source of influence was of 
the same sex as the subject. Several studies 
suggest that conformity is substantielly af- 
fected by the sex of the Source as well as 
by the sex of the subject. For example, sub- 
jects of both sexes may judge males to be 
more competent than females in achievement 
tasks (Bennett & Cohen, 1959; Rosenblith, 
1959), and therefore may be more susceptible 
to informal influence from male sources than 
from female sources. Furthermore, Weiss 
(1961) found that females, when engaging 
in achievement-related activity, attempt to 
appear less competent than males but not 
other females. It is conceivable that males 
Who are concerned about their social ac- 
ceptance will conform to other males, but 
will try to appear dominant and independent 
in the presence of females; alternatively, 
females may be more susceptible to the 
normative influence of males than of other 
females. Although the extent to which these 
factors would affect the results reported in 
this study is unclear, this possiblity should 
be kept in mind. 
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CONCEPTUAL COMPLEXITY AND REMOTE-ASSOCIATIVE 
PROFICIENCY AS CREATIVITY VARIABLES IN 
A COMPLEX PROBLEM-SOLVING TASK * 


MARVIN KARLINS 


Princeton University 


This investigation is concerned with the analysis of 2 theories of creativity 
relevant to the study of complex human problem solving: Mednick’s associa- 
tive viewpoint and Schroder's conceptual systems approach. The 2 positions 
are defined and compared to sce whether they share a homologous conception 
of the creative process. The balance of the study reports the results of task 
performance by individuals varying in creativity (operationally defined by 
scores received on Mednick and Schroder’s creativity measures). It was 
found that the 2 measures of creativity relate differentially to measures of 
information-seeking behavior in a complex problem-solving task. 


Psychologists have long been concerned 
with the prediction and understanding of com- 
plex problem solving in individuals and groups. 
One approach to this topic focuses attention 
on the ways individuals explore the dimen- 
sions of a hitherto unknown environment or 
problem. This concern with an individual’s 
pattern of information search represents one 
possible way of viewing problem-solving be- 
havior. It is a way that deemphasizes the end 
product of problem solving (the answer) as 
the important unit of study. It concentrates 
instead on the earlier phases of problem solv- 
ing: the ways individuals probe for informa- 
tion and the types of information they seek in 
solving the problem. The question becomes 
not how much information is known, but how 
and what information is acquired in dealing 
with the unknown. This investigation exam- 
ines problem solving within this information- 
acquisition framework and tests the compara- 
tive effectiveness of the operations utilized in 
two theories of creativity relevanto the study 
of complex human problem solving: Mednick’s 
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associative viewpoint and Schroder’s concep 
tual systems approach. 


Conceptual Systems Theory 8 
A theoretical framework which views ind 


viduals and groups, in interaction with tht 
environment, as active information-processi 
systems is being developed by Schroder 
his associates (Harvey, Hunt, & Schrot 
1961; Schroder, Driver, & Streufert, 196 
Known as conceptual systems theory, this § 
cial psychological approach to the study 
creativity is distinguishable by its insiste 
on conjoint consideration of situational 
dispositional factors, its S-O-R orientatio 
and its emphasis on cognitive structure 4s 
important organismic variable in behavior 
analysis. fh 

There are several characteristics that € 
scribe the functioning of an individual’s ¢ 
nitive structure, the most important of 
is the structural complexity of the syst 
Over a given range of stimuli, informal! 
processing ability varies among individ! 
and is measured in terms of its integr' 
complexity. Higher integrative complexity 
fers to a greater number of perceptual Ca 
gories for receiving information about ! 
world, and more conceptual or comb 
rules for organizing such units of inform 
Structural complexity is described as vat) 
along a continuum that represents gradat ‘ 
in integrative complexity. This comple 

8A summary of conceptual systems literature 
available elsewhere (Karlins, 1966). 
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domain specific; that is, a person can be 
integratively complex in one area of his “life 
space” (e.g., political behavior) and simple in 
another (e.g., religious behavior). A person's 
level of structural complexity (conceptual 
level) is a function of the type of training he 
received in a given domain. This relationship 
is explicated in detail in the theoretical state- 
ment of Schroder et al., 1966. 

In conceptual systems theory higher levels 
of integrative complexity provide the neces- 
sary prerequisite for creative behavior. 
Schroder and his associates are quite specific 
on emphasizing the necessary role of a well- 
developed integratory mechanism (high con- 
ceptual level) in the creative process: 


When personality structure is taken as the anchor 
for viewing behavior, then we are focusing upon 
treativity—the ability to generate diversity and con- 
flict, to evolve alternate organizations or integrations 
of diverse perceptions and decisions [Schroder et al, 
1966, p. 11]. 


In conceptual systems theory, the Paragraph 
Completion Inventory (Schroder & Streufert, 
1962; Schroder et al., 1966) is the most pop- 
ular test for assessing integrative complexity 
(creativity). In the Paragraph Completion In- 
Ventory the subject is required to write three- 
sentence responses to each of five sentence 
stems, each presented for 90 seconds. 


It will be noted that these items represent the pres- 
entation of discrepancy, uncertainty, control or con- 
straint and, therefore, tend to engage the subject in 
‘ome form of “resolution.” The items are also se- 
lected to be particularly relevant for interpersonal 
behavior in social and group task oriented activities 
[Schroder et al, 1966, p. 190]. 


Associative Theory 


A Conception of human behavior which 
explains creative performance within an asso- 
dative framework is being developed by Med- 
tick and his colleagues (Mednick, 1962; Med- 
nick & Mednick, 1964). In the major state- 


i of the theory, creativity is defined as 


bin Oring of associative elements into new com- 
or ations which either meet specified requirements 
EO In some way useful . . . the more mutually 
st the elements of the new combination, the 


+ ae 
I Summary of (remote) associative creativity 
ature is available elsewhere (Karlins, 1966). 
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td the process or solution [Mednick, 1963, 
Dp. ৰ. 

According to these investigators, there are 
three associative mechanisms by which the 
creative process may occur: (a) serendipity, 
(b) similarity, and (c) mediation. These 
mechanisms refer to the stimulus configura- 
tion in an individual’s environment at a given 
time, the properties of the associative ele- 
ments (the similarity and/or overlap of stim- 
ulus elements), and how the individual uses 
these contiguously occurring requisite associa- 
tive elements as the necessary antecedent 
building-block components which make pos- 
sible the construction of new combinations of 
associative elements. 

The personality orientation of the theory is 
accentuated in its emphasis on individual dif- 
ferences in creativity. Mednick (1962) be- 
lieves that 
... any ability or tendency which serves to bring 
otherwise mutually remote ideas into contiguity 
will facilitate a creative solution; any ability or 


tendency which serves to keep remote ideas from 
contiguous evocation will inhibit the creative solu- 


tion [p. 222]. 


Some of these “abilities or tendencies” that 
make for individual differences are the: (a) 
number of requisite associative elements avail- 
able to the individual for combinatory pur- 
poses, (b) organization of an individual’s as- 
sociative elements in an associative hierarchy 
(e.g., steep versus level associative hierarchy 
for response in a given stimulus domain), (c) 
number of associations available to the indi- 
vidual in a given stimulus domain (once a 
requisite associative element is available in 
an individual’s response repertoire). ! 
The operational definition of creativity 
takes the form of a test (Remote Associates 
Test—RAT), the structure of which was 
suggested by theoretical considerations. A test 
item consists of three stimulus words which 
the examinee is asked to relate to each other 
by means of a single common association (a 
fourth word that is related by association 
with the first three). It is important to note 
that the answer to the three words in the item 
is associational, and not definitional, logical, 
or conceptual in nature. There are 30 such 
items in the 40-minute test. Some typical RAT 
items are COOKIES, SIXTEEN, HEART, ———-: 
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The correct answer that should appear in the 
blank space is “sweet.” Cookies are sweet; 
sweet is part of the phrase “‘sweet sixteen,” 
and part of the word “sweetheart.” As can be 
seen, the fourth word may be related to the 
other three in various ways for various rea- 
Sons. 


Theoretical and Operational Statements of 
Conceptual Systems and Associative Theory 
Compared 


In examining similarities and differences in 
the two theories of creativity two striking 
parallels become immediately evident: both 
viewpoints are concerned with a structural ap- 
proach to behavior (e.g., how not what people 
think) and share two explanatory mechanisms, 
differentiation and integration (the number of 
units of information an individual has in a 
given problem domain and how he combines 
those units in information processing and 
decision making), in accounting for individual 
differences in creative behavior. It is vitally 
necessary to examine how the two systems 
utilize these concepts, as they form the foun- 
dation of each theory, and are utilized in the 
construction of theory-relevant hypotheses. 

In conceptual systems theory, differentiation 
refers to the number of dimensions of infor- 
mation available to an individual in a given 
stimulus domain and the fineness of discrimi- 
nation along a given dimension attainable by 
the subject; integration refers to the capacity 
of an individual to generate combinations of 
dimensions and interrelate these in a number 
of ways in information processing and prob- 
lem solving. High conceptual level individuals, 
in comparison to their low conceptual level 
counterparts, interrelate more dimensions in 
the ordering of stimuli via the ‘utilization of 
more alternate but related rules for combining 
these dimensions in information processing. 
Integratively complex individuals have 3 
greater number of perceptual categories for 
receiving information about the world and 
more alternate conceptual or combinatory per- 
spectives and rules for organizing such units of 
information. 

In Mednick’s associative theory, differenti- 
ation refers to the number of requisite asso- 
ciative elements that are available to the sub- 
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ject for information processing, while inte 
gration refers to the organization of an indi- 
vidual’s associative elements in an associative 
hierarchy which varies in slope (availability 
and response probability of elements to a 
given stimulus). In this system the highly 
creative individual, in comparison to his low- 
creative counterpart, has a greater number of 
associations to associative elements at his dis- 
posal and possesses more associative elements 
of even associative response strength in his 
associative hierarchy. 

The similarity of the two theories regard- 
ing the conceptualization of “differentiation 
and “integration” can be summarized, as fol- 
lows: (a) Both emphasize a concept of dif-. 
ferentiation—conceptual systems in its discus- 
sion of elementary dimensions available to the 
subject, associative theory in its emphasis on 
requisite associative elements necessary to the 
creative process; (b) both recognize differen- 
tiation as a necessary but not sufficient aspect 
of creativity; (c) both recognize a concept of 
“integration” (e.g., “combination”) which is: 
separate from differentiation; as important, if 
not more so, than the process of differentiation 
in the dynamics of the creative process; a step 
in the creative process that functions by 0p- 
erating upon parts in the system, for example, 
the unification of two parts into a new prod- 
uct. | 

With the theoretical similarities outlined 
above in mind, is it fair to say that the two 
conceptions share a homologous view of per- 
sonality functioning? It seems not. The criti- 
cal difference between the Mednick and 
Schroder conception of creativity appear 5 
the consideration of the “‘integratory” of 
“combinatory” mechanism in the creative 
Process. It is this difference that sets the two 
theories most distinctly apart and, is cols 
tended here, indicates that the two view. 
points share a common concept of process 0 
differentiation, but a divergent view conc 
ing the means by which information is "Pu 
together” in information processing. | 

In Mednick’s associational framework the 
combination of stimulus elements takes Pl 
through the association of elements with ir 
another. The type of association that is maf 
between any two elements is a function Ot 
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(a) the number of associations the subject 
can bring to bear in asgiven stimulus domain, 
and (b) the organization of an individual’s 
association in a given stimulus domain (asso- 
dative hierarchy). It is predicted that the 
more associations an individual can generate 
in response to a given stimulus, and the 
flatter his associative hierarchy around that 
stimulus, the faster and more probable will be 
the attainment of a creative solution (e.g., 
remote associate to that given stimulus). 

In Schroder’s conceptual’ systems approach 
the combination of dimensions (and their 
various discriminatory scale values) is ac- 
complished through mediating “rules” or 
“schemata” that determine the way informa- 
tion is processed. The complexity of the sche- 
mata which relate the dimensions can vary in 
terms of the number, interrelatedness, and 
flexibility of the rules available to the infor- 
mation-processing structure, leading to indi- 
vidual differences in the way people combine 
nits of information. 

‘An examination of the way the two theories 
View an integratory mechanism raises the fol- 
lowing question: can combination in Med- 
ick’s system be accomplished by the use of 
One fixed information-processing rule? That is 
to say, is a person of low integrative com- 
Dlexity capable of combining associative ele- 
Ments according to Mednick’s notion? Tf he 
is, of Course, then the RAT should not differ- 
entiate between integratively simple and com- 
Plex functioning individuals—as both types of 
nformation-processing structures should be 
able to perform on the RAT equally well. Far 
ore important, highly creative subjects (as 

fined by their scores on the RAT) cannot 
be considered highly creative when viewed in 
¢ conceptual systems framework—for the very 

Combinatorial system that demarcates creative 
rom Noncreative performance in associative 

Rl is accomplished equally well by indi- 

tals varying in creativity (as measured 
the Paragraph Completion Inventory) by 

ceptual systems standards. 

Rr a one fixed conceptual rule will 
নল fulfill the combinatory requirements 
ative creativity (as operationally 
Thee by performance on the RAT test), 

We can say that both conceptually sim- 
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ple and complex individuals may be associa- 
tively creative, but that only structurally com- 
plex individuals are integratively complex 
(i.e., creative). What this might suggest is 
that on a scale running from low to high cre- 
ative, the associative conception of creativity 
is distinguishing levels of creativity along a 
more limited section of the scale than is con- 
ceptual systems which postulates higher order 
combinatory rules that differentiate individuals 
by level of creativity—individuals who would 
not be so differentiated by an associative no- 
tion alone. 

Within a conceptual systems framework, 
performance on the RAT would be explained 
in terms of the subject generating dimensions 
to each test item, which would be compared on 
the basis of associative commonality through 
the usage of a simple combinatorial rule. No 
appeal to higher order integrative mechanisms 
(i.e., rules for relating and comparing alter- 
nate structures and generating alternate or- 
ganizations of relationships) would be needed 
in explaining performance in the task. 

In summary, then, it seems that although 
both conceptual systems and associative theory 
recognize a combinatorial principle in explain- 
ing creative behavior, the principles are not 
the same. The differences between the two 
conceptions of how information is combined 
in the creative process is evidenced in the type 
of combinatorial activity required of subjects 
in RAT performance. Based on theoretical ex- 
pectations, this test need not differentiate be- 
tween individuals varying in conceptual level 
due to the fact that higher order integratory 
mechanisms (possessed only by integratively 
complex individuals) are not necessary to solve 
RAT items. To the conceptual systems the- 
orist, associative creativity can be চক্ৰ 
by appealing to relatively simple an কন 
rules of information processing, without e 
necessity of calling forth more flexible, he 
nate ways for dealing with the ne 1 0 
information. Empirically, there is evi 3 
that supports the notion of a divergence { C- 
tween what the two tests are measuring: 
recent study (Schroder, Harvey, oe ত 
Koslin, 1965) found a 01 correlation betwee! 
the scores of 187 Peace Corps volunteers on 


the creativity indexes. 


Relation of Two Operational Definitions of 
Creativity to Measures of Information-Seeking 
Behavior in a Complex Problem-Solving Task 


One of the major problems in understand- 


test correlations or judged creativity one ig- 
nores the examination of creativity in other 
behavioral situations. Jackson and Messick 
(1965), commenting on the problem of pre- 
vious creativity research, feel that: 


not on unretolved problems hut on the 
specification of particular, and sometimes 
arbitrary, aspects of creativity -intelligence dis- 
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Experimental Hypotheses 
In the Community Development Exercise, 


an individual is given a limited amount of 
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enough questions about the 
Island and its inhabitants to find the best pos 
sible wey to get native approval and coopera 
tion in building a needed hospital. The sub 
ject is informed that the more relevant Infor 
mation he can gain concerning his problem, 
the more likely it will be that he will find the 
best solution to his problem. The types of in 
formation available to the subject are pre 
sented in the 57-category fixed program deck 
of the Inductive Teaching Program. These $7 
elements (or dimensions) consist of a word of 
short phrase and represent types of informa 
tion that may be requested concerning the 
task. The kinds of information presented in 
the fixed program deck are varied and nu 
merous. Further, some of these clements art 
more obviously related to the problem than 


others. It is assumed that each time the sub- 


ject utilizes one of these 57 units of informa 
tion it is because he has been able to see # 
relationship between that unit of information 
and the problem under consideration. 

In his information request, where the sub- 
ject must utilize the fixed program deck items 
in order to gain information he feels impor- 
tant to solving his task, it is predicted that 
the creativity level of the individual problem 
solver will influence the ways in which he 
searches for information. Behaviorally, these 
differences will be manifested in two ways: 
(a) the number of information domains the 
subject employs in dealing with the complex 
task that confronts him (number of fixed 


program deck categories sampled), (b) the 


frequency with which each information do- 
main is used in information request (number 
of times each fixed program deck category is 
sampled). The first way refers to the bri 

0f information search (across categories); the 
second, to the evenness, or breadth and depth, 


5 Each time the subject wished to ask a question, 
he was instructed to place the question in the most 
appropriate category in the fixed program de 
Wrote the fixed program deck category on his ques 
tion card). In this way, the experimenter was pro- 
vided with a quantitative means of on 
breadth and evenness of category search, based 
the subject's own decisions concerning category 
placement. 
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uf information scarch (relative {frequency of 
gepling within and between categories). 
Breadth of information search is measured by 
determining the number of fixed program deck 
categories sampled (with analysis of covari- 
gnc controlling for possible bias due to dif- 
ferences in questioning frequency); breadth 
xd depth of information search is measured 
{hrough utilization of the H (uncertainty) 
HMatistic (Senders, 1958). 

The way these measures will be utilized to 
examine experimental hypotheses generated by 
Mednick’s and Schroder’s theories of creativ- 
fty will now be outlined, along with the ra- 
tonale, underlying the hypotheses. 

1, Tt is hypothesized that integratively com- 
Plex subjects, in comparison to integratively 
simple subjects, will exhibit more breadth of 
Category search (with a correction for ques- 
tioning frequency), as reflected in a sampling 
Mf more fixed program deck categories during 
135 minutes of information request. 

This hypothesis is in keeping with previous 
studies which found that individuals with a 

integrative complexity index (compared 

to those with lower index scores) request more 
different kinds of information in complex 
problem-solving tasks (Dold, 1964; Driver, 
1960; Karlins, 1965; Streufert & Schroder, 
1965; Tuckman, 1964). These studies, and 
the experimental hypothesis, say in effect that 

L Conceptually complex individuals are more 
in their information search when that 

tion search requires the generation of 
Perspectives, the interrelating of two or more 
Such perspectives, and the ability to generate 
increasingly higher order rules for dealing 
With information. In the present experiment it 
ls expected that integratively complex indi- 
lls (in comparison to integratively simple 
duals) will sample a greater number of 


* The necessity of providi problem- 
providing a complex 
ৰল task is based on theoretical conskderstons 2 
Jor contention of conceptual systems 
that the level of environmental complexity চিক} স 
to which individual performance differ- 
tAcCes in the acquisition of information can be mani- 
fested in a Eiven problem-solving situation. One 
would predict information-search differences সৰ 
Subjects varying in integrative complexity 
Sple-problem environments that do not require 
ৰ jects to utilize higher order combinatorial rules 
with the problem. 
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‘The process of differentiation should not be a 
factor here since all subjects are given the $7 cate- 
gories at the outset of the task. 
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evenly over many), and become involved with 
a greater number of categories due to more 
complex rules which allow for the comparison 
and linkage of different perspectives to task 
considerations. 


Breadth and Evenness of Information-Search 
Hypotheses Applied to Associative Creativity 


It is assumed that each time the subject 
utilizes one of the 57 units of information 
from the fixed program deck it is because he 
has been able to see a relationship (make an 
association) between the unit of information 
and the problem under consideration. In terms 
of associative theory, it is assumed that the 
subject can reach a creative solution utilizing 
the 57 elements, through the process of seren- 
dipity and/or mediation. It is assumed further 
that the 57 fixed program deck items are 
analogous to word responses of different as- 
sociative response strength in a given associa- 
tive hierarchy. That is, some of the 57 cate- 
gories in the present task are more “remote” 
to the problem than others; just as some 
words (e.g., “Mabel,” “food”) are more “re- 
mote” to the word “table” than others (e.g., 
“chair,” “cloth”). 

Figures 1 and 2 present this comparison 
pictorially. As can be seen, there is a goodness 
of fit when the probability of utilization of 
fixed program deck items is considered within 
Mednick’s associative hierarchy framework. 
The relationship between the two figures is 
Very close: associative response strength is 
Plotted on both ordinates and verbal elements 
along both abscissas. Both theoretical models 
predict that the number and order of responses 
elicited to a given stimulus or problem is a 
function of the associative hierarchy around 

LL) 


—— Steep associative hierarchy 
~---~- Flat associative hierarchy 
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Fic. 1. Associative hierarchies around the word 
“table.” 
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Steep associative hierarchy 


—--—- Flat associative hiersrchy 
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Fic. 2. Associative hierarchies around the problem: 
“Build a hospital with the aid and cooperation of 
the natives.” 


that stimulus or problem. That is, responses 
to a given problem (stimulus) vary in their 
probability and order of evocation, based on 
their associative response strength in the as- 
Sociative hierarchy. In both models, the more 
creative individuals would be identified with a 
flat associative hierarchy, as this would indi- 
Cate a greater number of associations with a 
likelihood of response evocation to a given 
problem or stimulus. This means that in a 
given problem area, the flatter the gradient of 
associative response strength across possible 
associative responses in a given associative 
hierarchy, the more likely the possibility that 
an individual will utilize more of the responses 
in dealing with the problem. 

In both models it is assumed that each 
time the subject utilizes an element from an 
associative hierarchy around a given stimu- 
lus he has formed a relationship between that 
component of the hierarchy and the stimulus 
around which the hierarchy is based. The 
theoretical description of such a, relationship is 
“the making of an association”; the behav- 
ioral manifestation of such a relationship is 
the elicited or utilized response to a given 
stimulus or problem. In the case of Figure 1 
this behavioral manifestation takes the form 
of a spoken word (e.g., “chair”?); in Figure 2 
it is manifested in utilization of an element 
(e.g., fixed program deck category). 

With these considerations in mind, the fol- 
lowing hypotheses, and the rationale underly- 
ing them, may be stated: 4 

3. It is hypothesized that high associatively 
creative individuals, in comparison to low as" 
sociatively creative individuals, will exhibit 
more breadth of category search (with a cor- 
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rection for questioning frequency), as re- 
flected in a sampling of more fixed program 
deck categories during 135 minutes of infor- 
mation request. 

Two of Mednick’s main operations for cre- 
ativity are the number of associations that an 
individual has to the requisite elements of a 
problem, and the shape of the associative hier- 
archy in a given problem domain. In this sys- 
tem the highly creative individual (in com- 
parison to his low-creative counterpart) has a 
greater number of associations to associative 
elements at his disposal, and possesses more 
associative elements of even associative re- 
sponse strength in his associative hierarchy in 
4 given problem domain. 

Both the above operations lead to the pre- 
diction of a greater breadth of information 
search by highly creative individuals, for the 
following reasons: 

Number 0f associations. It is assumed that 
the larger the number of associations an indi- 
Vidual has to the requisite elements of the 
Problem (in this case, the number of associa- 
tions that can be made to each category of 
the fixed program deck), the higher the likeli- 
hood that a relationship between any given 
fixed program deck category and the problem 
Will be achieved, leading to the use of that 
category in exploration of the problem. 

Shape of the associative hierarchy. As Fig- 
ire 2 indicates, the highly creative individual, 
With a more evenly distributed response 
Strength across the 57 categories of the fixed 
brogram deck (flat associative hierarchy), 
Will be more likely to utilize more categories 

an an individual who dissipates his infor- 
ation Tequest over fewer categories (steep 
tive hierarchy). Mednick (1962, p. 

3) Points out that an individual whose 
ASsOciative hierarchy is characterized by a 

At slope will «, . . be able to get to the less 
Probable, more remote kinds of associations 
নথ A this framework the more remote 
bio S$ Of associations are represented by fixed 
i in deck categories that are less obvi- 

SY related to the problem solution. 

Lt is hypothesized that high associatively 
at a Subjects, in comparison to low assO- 
Creative subjects, will exhibit more 
5 in their information search, as re- 

In a more equal sampling in and among 
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a greater number of fixed program deck cate- 
gories (statistically, a higher uncertainty 
score). 

The rationale underlying the previous hy- 
pothesis forms the basis of this one, also. Ac- 
tually, one would expect that breadth and 
evenness of information search would be re- 
lated, due to the fact that the more questions 
an individual expends in searching out a given 
category, the less the likelihood of questions 
being asked in a number of categories. Thus, 
the person who searches over a great many 
categories is not likely to pile up questions in 
a few; conversely, a person who searches heav- 
ily in a few categories is not likely to search 
widely over many categories. The interrela- 
tionship between these two measures is some- 
what analogous to the overlap between Med- 
nick’s notion of number of associations and 
associative hierarchy. In this case the number 
of associations to a given stimulus should be 
correlated with the shape of the associative 
hierarchy with regard to that stimulus since 
«an individual with a high concentra- 
tion of associative strength in a few associa- 
tive responses is not likely to have a prolif- 
eration of associations [Mednick, 1962, Dp. 
224].” 

5. It is hypothesized that integratively com- 
plex individuals, in comparison to integra- 
tively simple subjects, will ask fewer ques- 
tions that contain external referents. An 
external referent is defined as information per- 
taining to matters not completely concerned 
with the native culture (e.g., information ex- 
ternal to the culture proper). An external re- 
ferent question is operationally defined as 
any information-request card containing one 
or more of the following words: “missionary,” 
«mainland doctor,” “stranger,” “visitor,” 
“trader,” “white man,” “mainland govern- 
ment.” No predictions are made concerning 
associative creativity, which is used as a con- 
trol variable in this hypothesis. 

The rationale behind this hypothesis is 
found in the theoretical contention that high 
conceptual level individuals have a more well- 
developed self-concept and sense of internal 
causation than do low conceptual level indi- 
viduals. Integratively complex individuals are 
active manipulators of their world, as they 
do not perceive rules as externally defined 
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and determined, but internally generated and 
controlled. To the integratively complex indi- 
vidual, external agents do not provide struc- 
ture or guide actions; instead, environmental 
control is viewed in the domain of personal 
action. Several studies support this notion 
(Driver, 1962; Harvey, 1963). 

In the present problem-solving situation 
such differences in self-concept should be re- 
flected in the types of questions asked about 
the native culture. Thus, where it is expected 
that the integratively complex individual will 
try to solve his problem by direct interven- 
tion in the environment (asking questions 
about the culture that will aid him in dealing 
with the island and its inhabitants), this ex- 
ception does not hold with an integratively 
simple subject, who will try to solve the prob- 
lem by appealing to sources that might al- 
ready have the information he seeks (e.g., the 
“Tight” answer). 

6. At the outset of the experimental task 
the subject was required to perform a “levels 
of importance” card sort. In this card sort the 
subject was instructed to indicate how impor- 
tant the 57 categories of the fixed program 
deck would be in helping to achieve the goal 
of constructing the hospital with the Ccoop- 
eration of the natives. This is done by sorting 
the categories (printed on cards) into group- 
ings which vary in terms of how important the 
information on the cards will be to the suc- 
cess of the project. It was up to the subject to 
decide how many of the 57 cards should £0 
into each grouping, and how many groups 
there would be. The levels of importance card 
sort was carried out twice during the experi- 
ment: before and after the periods of infor- 
mation search. 

It is hypothesized that integratively com- 
plex subjects, in comparison to integratively 
simple individuals, will make more differenti- 
ations among fixed program deck items in 
their second levels of importance card sort 
than their first, as measured by the change in 
the number of levels constructed between the 
two tasks. No predictions are made concern- 
ing associative creativity, whick is used as a 

control variable in this hypothesis. 

In the present investigation the subject per- 
formed his first card sort to “familiarize him 
with the fixed program deck categories to be 
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employed in the information-request periods.” 
The second sort took place after the periods 
of information request—after the subject had 
an opportunity to process and evaluate infor- 
mation concerning the problem. It is assumed 
that exposure to the culture (problem) should 
have an effect on the subject’s perception of 
the categories dealing with the culture; that 
is, based on requested and processed informa- 
tion, categories should become more meaning- 
ful, giving the subject a better idea of their 
relative importance to one another. Changes 
in the number of levels constructed between 
the two card sorts are expected to reflect 
changes in perceived importance of informa- 
tion pertaining to the culture, based on ex- 
perience with the culture. 

For the integratively complex individual it 
is expected that experience with the task en- 
vironment will be reflected in a greater num- 
ber of differentiations between the before- and 
after-task card sorts. That is to say, the inte- 
gratively complex individual, more effectively 
exploring the problem environment than his 
integratively simple counterpart, will be able 
to make finer discriminations among categor- 
ies in terms of their importance to the prob- 
lem. This should lead to more differentiations 
of importance among categories in the second, 
compared to the first, card sort. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Sixty Princeton University male students varying 
concomitantly in conceptual level and associative 
(remote) proficiency, and matched on intelligence, 
were selected from an initial sample of 300 subjects 
and assigned to one of four experimental groups 
(integratively simple, I0w-RAT scorers; integratively 
simple, high-RAT scorers; integratively complex, 
low-RAT scorers; integratively complex, high-RAT 
scorers). Subjects were selected on the basis of three 
test scores: an intelligence inventory (Wonderlic, 
1952) and two creativity indexes (Mednick’s, 1959, 
RAT, Form 1; Schroder & Streufert’s, 1962, Para- 
graph Completion Inventory). A correlation between 
scores on the RAT and Paragraph Completion In- 
ventory (based on the total subject sample of 300 
subjects) was low (.07), replicating the earlier find- 
ing in the Schroder et al. Peace Corps study. 

Table 1 presents pertinent information on the 
subject sample. The following requirements Were 
met in subject selection: (a) No differences in Hr 
telligence scores between the four experim 


8 The Wonderlic Personnel Test is a S0-item, 12 
minute test of general intelligence. 


TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUBJECT SAMPLE 


Wonderlic Personnel 
Inventory 
agraph Completion 

Jnventory 
IT 


Group means for the 3 tests 
selection 


Conmsleton 


Experimental groups 


Wonderlic | RAT 
Inventory 

legratively simple, 40.66 | 14.53 2.90 
Jow-RAT scorers 

tegratively simple, 40.73 | 24.60 2.88 
Bigh-RAT scorers 

Integratively complex, 40.06 | 15.60 8.45 
RAT scorers 

Integratively complex, 40.73 | 25.53 8.ll 
high-RAT scorers 


Note.—Total subject sample information (N = 300). Se- 
tt Ee tiect sample information (N = 60,15 per experimental 


ps. (b) Differences in remote associates scores 
teen the low- and high-creative groups. No sub- 
Was selected as a high or low creative unless 
ls RAT score fell in the lower or upper one-third 
0 the total distribution of RAT scores based on the 
ginal sample of 300 subjects. The average score 
Hf the low-RAT subjects used in this research fell 
the thirty-fifth percentile of a sample of 2,786 
versity of Michigan students; the average score 
b the high-RAT subjects fell at the ninety-fifth 
icentile of the Michigan sample. (c) Differences 
1 Paragraph completion scores between the low- and 
creative groups. In this study, the mean integ- 
fAVe complexity score of the integratively simple 

ple was 2.89, indicating a general conceptual 
entation characterized by the ability to generate 
“erentiation along a dimension in the domains of 
trtainty and conflict (as expressed in the Para- 
aph Completion Inventory), and the emerging tend- 
£0 to utilize an alternate perspective. The mean 
‘egrative complexity score of the integratively 
Aplex sample used in the study was 8.28. At this 
je alternative perspectives (multidimensional) 
odtacterize information processing, and poorly 
med interrelating linkages between perspectives are 
 CVidence. Consequently, in this sample, we are 
Paring groups which are at the level of well- 

culated single-perspective conceptualization and 
ety related organization of multiperspectives 
Inatory conceptual rules). 


erimental Task: The Inductive Teaching 
Eram 


be full description of the Inductive Teaching Pro- 
“TN is presented elsewhere (Karlins & Schroder, 
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1967), along with the philosophy underlying the 
device, and the interested reader is referred to this 
source. Briefly, the Inductive Teaching Program con 
tains a set of facts about a specific problem or situ- 
stored on individual cards, analogous to 
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utilizing a fixed-input program (Karlins, Schroder, & 
Streufert, 1965), in a navy task-force simulation 
(Karlins, Coffman, Lamm, & Schroder, 1967), and 
the Community Development Exercise reported in 
this research. 

In the Inductive Teaching Program the subject is 
active in every phase of the learning process—from 
his active information search and processing of re- 
quested information to his utilization of this infor- 
mation in decision making. Inductive 
similar to programmed learning in 
subject is allowed to control the 
formation is received; it is different 
learning in that it makes the subject active in 
information acquisition and organization 
Inductive ‘Teaching Program is similar in 
spects to the autotelic environment of 
Moore (1960), as it provides the subject with a rich 


The Inductive Teaching Program can be summarized 
by: its flexible teaching pattern—the subject deter- 
mines what will be taught (and when) by his pat- 

rm of information request; 
EE et that provides fecdback to the subject 
relevant to his inputs; demands on the subject for 
active manipulation of information; emphasis on 
interactive connections between the subject and the 
environment he is investigating; storage of factual 
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through information search, receive facts concerning 
the problem he is interested in, but all assumptions, 
inferences, and extrapolations from these facts must 
be generated by the subject. If Newton were learn- 
ing via the Inductive Teaching Program, he could 
receive the piece of information that “apples fall 
from the tree branches to the ground below," but 
any postulation of a law of gravity from this infor- 
mation would be an induction and thus, of neces- 
sity, be generated by Newton, not the Inductive 
Teaching Program which offers no such information. 

An example might bring the philosophy behind 
the Inductive Teaching Program into sharper focus. 
In the research reported in this investigation the 
subjects were required to find the best possible way 
to build a hospital, with the cooperation and aid of 
local natives, on the South Seas island of “Wa- 
bowa.” As part of the solution to this problem the 
subject might want to know the best location for 
building the hospital. There are two ways he could 
attempt to find an answer to his question: (a) He 
could send in a question card asking, “Where is the 
best place to build a hospital on Wabowa?”; or (b) 
he might ask several questions related to the loca- 
tion problem (eg. type, availability, and distribu- 
tion of natural resources, terrain of the land, trans- 
portation facilities, population concentrations, labor 
supply, climatic conditions, availability of land, etc.) 
that, when put together, would allow him to make 
a decision as to the best construction site. In the 
former case the subject has asked an “inferential 
question” that requires an inferential problem solu- 
tion not available to him through the factual infor- 
mation contained in the Inductive Teaching Pro- 
Eram. In the latter case the subject has made the 
proper sequence of inquiries: he has asked for factual 
information which can be used to arrive at the 
answer he seeks. 

Composition of the Inductive Teaching Program. 
The Inductive Teaching Program normally consists 
of four interrelated component parts: 

1. The fixed program deck. The fixed program deck 
consists of information about a given environment 
transmitted to the subject without his request. Such 
items can take the form of informational items rep- 
resentative of a larger body of material the subject 
must eventually ask questions about or categories 
(topics) relating to various aspects of a given en- 
vironment. If such categories are supplied to the 
subject, he is required to utilize them in his ques- 
tion request, for example, assign each question he 
asks to the most appropriate category available. 

2. The reactive program deck. This program con- 
tains all the answer cards available on a given en- 
vironment (problem), one or more of which is pre- 
sented to the subject when he asks specific questions 
concerning the task he is exploring. The number and 
type of reactive program deck cards given to the 
subjects are entirely determined by the number and 
type of questions the subject asks. The reactive 
program deck gets its name from the fact that, 
unlike the fixed program deck items which are given 

to the subject regardless of his actions, the reactive 
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program deck “reacts” to the subject's information 
requests with appropriate answers. 

3. Rule violation cards. The subject is informed 
(in task instructions) of five writing restrictions 
that are to be observed in question composition. 
Rule violation cards replace answer cards when 
more than one question is asked per card, questions 
concern information already discussed in task in- 
structions, questions are inferential in nature (re- 
quire ‘inferential” rather than factual answers to 
question), an answer to a question has already been 
received on a previous card, questions are longer 
than two sentences. Rule violation cards serve the 
important function of imposing necessary restric- 
tions’ on the subject's compositional output, insur- 
ing necessary uniformity in the form, length, and 
type of questions asked. 

4. No answer cards. In his task instructions the 
subject is informed that 


+. + We believe that we have answered the ma- 
jority of any questions that might arise, how- 
ever, some information might not be available 
concerning your problem, either because that as- 
pect of the problem has not been studied or be- 
cause we have not anticipated your question. In 
the case where your question cannot be answered 
you will receive a card stating that no information 
is available on the question asked. 


Inductive Teaching Program applied to the pres- 
ent research: The Community Development Exer- 
cise. In the Community Development Exercise each 
subject was asked to imagine that he was a Peace 
Corps volunteer who had just received his overseas 
assignment. His supervisor has just informed him 
that a mainland government in the South Pacific 
has requested his aid in a community-development 
project on the island of Wabowa, some 250 miles 
from its coast. His assignment is to build, in a 
cooperative effort with the local natives, a hospital 
on the island. He was informed that a similar task 
had been attempted by missionaries 3 years before, 
but that these individuals were unable to enlist 
native aid, and the project failed. The importance of 
getting the hospital built was emphasized to each 
subject: venereal disease was spreading rapidly on 
the island—killing the natives and infecting traders 
in the area—much to the chagrin of the mainland 
government. Utilizing his information-search pre- 
rogatives, the subject was expected to learn about 
the culture of the islanders he would be living wit? 
and in such a way present a tentative solution to 
the problem, that is, his estimation of the best 
possible way to get native approval and cooperation 
in building the hospital. y 

The major problem confronted in the Community 
Development Exercise was the design of the Wa- 
bowan culture. This was accomplished by basing 
the Wabowan culture on the Trobriand islanders, & 
South Seas tribe studied extensively by Malinowski 
and described in his book Argonauts of the Wester 
Pacific (1922). Malinowski’s scholarship was instr 
mental in implementing research goals, for by Pre 
senting a detailed, elaborate, and exacting picture © 


ers, set in the larger cultural matrix of the 
geting island tribes of the Trobriand archipel- 
s presented a culture with enough richness to 
¢ 25 a useful model for generating the necessary 
ty in the Wabowan culture. 
design of the Inductive Teaching Program 
Wabowan culture was accomplished in two 
the pilot study (Karlins, 1965; Karlins & 
mm, 1965) and the present research. In the first 
ge of design 1,250 units of information on the 
n islanders were composed and placed into 
tegories. Each of the 57 categories contained 
10 and 30 pieces of information. To make 
Jength comparable, and to aid in cheap, 
and rapid reproduction of these answers, 
nalized items of information were punched onto 
Cards. Each item of information was ex- 
jn a sentence between 40 and 65 characters 
h. Each of these items was then reproduced 
using the 1410 IBM computer, and in- 
(printed). Over 30,000 cards were prepared 
lg manner. An experiment was then under- 
with 187 Peace Corps volunteers as subjects. 
subject sample generated over 10,000 ques- 
Concerning the task problem. 
second stage of design consisted of utilizing 
0,000 questions to improve the fixed and re- 
t decks in the following ways: 
A new list of 57 categories for the fixed pro- 
deck was constructed, making the categories 
inclusive, more understandable, and more 
ly exclusive in relation to other categories. 
effectiveness of the fixed program deck was 
ly enhanced by extensive utilization of the 
and categorizing techniques developed by the 
Relations Area Files (Murdock, Ford, Hud- 
Kennedy, Simmons, & Whiting, 1950). 
were prepared to questions that were 
erable with the pilot study reactive program 


Some answers were expanded beyond one sen- 
in length to facilitate better understanding of 
tem while preserving the richness of the answer. 
A more effective retrieval system for the reac- 
Program deck was devised. In its final form 
second-stage reactive program deck was more 
twice the size of its first-stage counterpart 
items) and was far more capable of answer- 
the majority of questions asked by the subjects 
& requirement that is vital to the proper function- 
Of the Inductive Teaching Program. 


ch subject was run individually by the same 
timenter. The experimenter did not know the 

'S experimental group classification. The ex- 
Perimenter observed the subject and transmitted 
ef answers to his questions from the other side 
One-way mirror. Questions and answers Were 
d and delivered via mail chutes. In all phases 
this experiment there was no direct contact 
een the experimenter and the subject (except 

reading of instructions over a public-address 
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system). In the experiment the subject periormed 
two levels of importance card sorts (30 minutes 
cach), one before and one after the Informations 
request segment of the Investigation (three 45. 
minute question-asking sessions). The total experi- 
ment was completed in one testing session (includ. 
ing several rest periods). Subjects did not mind the 
length of the experimental session. They were paid 
$10 for their participation in the investigation 


RESULTS 


Six hypotheses were tested in the present 
investigation: breadth of information search 
(Hypotheses 1 and 3), evenness of informa- 
tion search (Hypotheses 2 and 4), utilization 
of external referents (Hypothesis 5), and 
constructed levels in importance card sorts 
(Hypothesis 6). Associative creativity was 
used as an experimental variable in Hypoth- 
eses 3 and 4 and as a control variable in Hy- 
potheses 5 and 6. Conceptual systems was 
used as an experimental variable in all but 
two hypotheses (3 and 4). Hypotheses 2, 4, 
and 5 were analyzed using a 2X 2 factorial 
design. Hypotheses 1, 3, and 6 were examined 
utilizing analysis of covariance. 

Before turning to the results for each spe- 
cific hypothesis, a general statement can be 
made concerning the findings: of the four 
hypotheses relevant to 
theory, all were significant at the .05 level of 
significance (Hypotheses 1, 2, 5, and 6), al- 
though the data relevant to Hypothesis 6 is 


TABLE 2 
RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE (CONTROLLING 


FOR NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ASKED) BEARING 
ON BREADTH OF INFORMATION 


Systems (A) b 
Ksociative (B) ডর 
AXB 
Error 
Adjusted group means 
Associative 

Low High 

Low 31.47 34.03 

SN High 37.55 37.62 


a Special formula for computing ano bc hig antes ad- 


justed cell means is found in Winer (1962, 
** 1 < .005, af /* 
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TABLE 3 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BEARING ON 
EVENNESS OF INYORMATION-SEARCH 
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TABLE 5 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE (CoNTRO 
FOR INITIAL NUMBER OF DIFFERENTIATIONS) Bl 
ING ON CARD-SORT LEVELS HyrOTHESIS 


Source Source SS, 
Systems (A) Systems (A) 82 | 43.35 | 35.98 |< 
Associative (B) Associative (B)| — 2.82 01 .93 
AXB AXB 8.81 2.82 .06 
Error Error 562.40 | 654.00 | 415.55 
+9 <.05, df = 1/55. 
‘Table 3 summarizes findings concerning tl 
hypotheses that individuals varying in c 
ativity would exhibit more evenness in tht 
Systems 


+p <.05, df = 1/86. 


only partially supportive of that hypothesis. 
In no instance (either as an experimental or 
control variable) did associative creativity 
account for significant subject performance 
differences in any of the experimental tasks. 

Table 2 presents information relevant to 
the two breadth of information search hy- 
potheses. The prediction that integratively 
complex subjects, in comparison to integra- 
tively simple subjects, would sample more 
fixed program deck categories during 135 min- 
utes of information request was upheld (F 
= 11.40, pf <.005). The same prediction 
made in relation to individuals varying in 
associative creativity was not supported. 
There was no Systems X Creativity interac- 
tion effect. 


TABLE 4 
RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BEARING ON 
THE AL REFERENTS HYPOTHESIS 


*/p <.05, df = 1/56. 


information search, as reflected in a mo 
equal sampling in and among a greater num 
ber of fixed program deck categories (Sf 
tistically, a higher uncertainty score). Of 
again, there was a significant main effect | 
conceptual systems (F = 5.03, < .05 
while no difference was found in relation! 
associative creativity. There were no inte 
action effects. k 

Findings bearing on the hypothesis ths 
integratively complex individuals, in comp 
Son to integratively simple subjects, will a 
fewer questions that contain external r 
ents are presented in Table 4. The results ArT 
in support of the hypothesis at the .05 lei 


and the interaction term were not statistical 
significant. 

Table 5 presents the analysis of covari 
figures bearing on the hypothesis that 
gratively complex individuals, in comps 
to integratively simple individuals, w 
make more differentiations among fixed pro 
gram deck items in their second (levels 
importance) card sort than their first, ‘ 
measured by the change in the number 0 


TABLE 6 


MEANS AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR NUMBER OF LEVELS 
OF IMPORTANCE CONSTRUCTED IN TWO CARD SORT 


Integrative! 
complex St 


Integratively 
simple Ss 


Mean for the 1st card 8.93 


sort 
Adjusted mean for the 7. 


2nd card sort 
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TABLE 7 


RzsvLTs OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BEARING 
ON THE NUMBER OF LEVELS CONSTRUCTED 
IN THE FIRST LEVELS OF IMPORTANCE 


CARD SORT 
se df USS | 
Systems (A) 1 0.82 0.08 
Associative (B) 1 2.82 0.28 
AXB | 1 8.82 0.88 
Error 56 10.04 


levels constructed between the two tasks. An 
F of 4.76, significant at the .05 level, was 
found. A closer examination of the data, how- 
ever, indicated only partial support for the 
hypothesis. 

The mean number of importance categories 
(levels) constructed for the first card sort by 
integratively complex and simple individuals 
are presented in Table 6 along with the ad- 
justed means (controlling for the initial num- 
ber of differentiations) for the second sort. 
A separate analysis of variance (Table 7) in- 
dicated that there were no initial differences 
between integratively complex or simple indi- 
Viduals in the number of categories con- 
structed in the first card sort. The results in- 
dicate that the integratively complex indi- 
Viduals do not make more differentiations in 
levels of importance between their first and 
second card sorts, while the integratively 
simple individuals make significantly fewer 
differentiations in their second (as compared 
to first) card sort. Thus, conceptually com- 
Plex subjects do not make increased differen- 
tiations between their two levels of impor- 
tance card sorts, but do make a significantly 
freater number of differentiations than con- 
ceptually simple individuals on the card sort 
that follows experience with a complex prob- 
lem-solving environment. 


DIscuUssION 


The findings of the present investigation 
Support the notion that subjects varying in 
ee Sal level perform differentially in com- 
Dlex problem-solving situations. Integratively 
complex subjects, in comparison with inte- 
atively simple subjects, (a) exhibit greater 
teadth in their information search, as re- 
ected in the number of fixed program deck 
Categories they utilize; (6) search more 
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evenly across and within the informational 
domains provided by the Fixed Program 
Deck, as ascertained by the amount of sta- 
tistical uncertainty (H) they generate; (c¢) 
ask more questions that indicate a willingness 
to act upon and explore their environment 
directly, as adjudged by the infrequency of 
requests for information pertaining to how 
other individuals dealt with the problem 
(“external referents”); and (d) maintain 
differentiation among classes of information 
dealing with a complex problem-solving en- 
vironment, as reflected in the “levels of im- 
portance” constructed in a before- and after- 
task card sort. 

There are no statistically significant behav- 
ioral differences between individuals varying 
in associative creativity in any aspect of the 
experimental problem studied in this investi- 
gation. 

A major question growing out of the re- 
search findings concerns the reason why indi- 
viduals varying in associative creativity did 
not perform differentially on the experimental 
tasks. One possible explanation is that the 
present problem did not tap skills possessed 
differentially by individuals varying in asso- 
ciative creativity. To be sure, the present 
problem was far more “open” than those 
normally employed to test for performance 
differences in subjects varying in associative 
creativity. The most common experimental 
means of testing associative creativity in the 
past has been through verbal behavior stud- 
ies. One cannot deny that answering a RAT 
item or solving an anagram problem calls for 
a more task-specific, well-defined, and struc- 
tured answer than that required in dealing 
with a complex problem like “build a hos- 
pital with fhe aid and cooperation of the 
natives.” Indeed, the major difference be- 
tween traditional laboratory methods of ex- 
amining performance differences in subjects 
varying in associative creativity and the one 
employed in this investigation is the degrees 
of freedom allowed the subject in dealing with 
his problem. 

Do the findings of this investigation Sug- 
gest that the remote associative model is an 
inappropriate way to view creativity? Defi- 
nitely not. All that can be said on the basis 
of this research is that two measures of cre- 
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ativity relate differentially to measures of 
information-seeking behavior in a complex 
problem-solving task. There is a possibility 
that the information-search behavior exam- 
ined in this investigation has little to do with 
creative behavior. Maybe greater breadth and 
evenness in information acquisition is not re- 
lated to the ability to reach a creative prob- 
lem solution utilizing that accumulated in- 
formation. On its face it would seem that the 
propensity to explore more widely in a given 
environment would be associated with the 
ability to deal with that environment crea- 
tively, but it is the task of future research to 
provide an empirical basis for such a belief, if 
Such a belief is correct. 
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A 2X2X2 design with 15 replications in each cell was used to assess the 
relative contribution of personality and situational variables in determining 
conflict resolution. ‘The task was a simulation of the collective-bargaining 
process. Assignment to roles was made on the basis of extreme scores on a 
labor-management attitude scale. Unilateral prenegotiation experience was 


separated from group loyalty, and a modification of the Dogmatism Scale 
was used as the personality variable. The results were consistent across 4 
measures of conflict resolution. Resistance to compromise was associated with 
y unilateral planning of strategy (as contrasted with bilateral discussion) and 
with high scores on the modified Dogmatism Scale. Whether bargainers repre- 


sented groups or themselves did not 


behavior. Bilateral study experience resu 
strategy experience. 


importance of the issues than 


have a significant effect on compromise 
Jted in more agreement on the ranked 


Differential yielding by 


issue was related to the perceived defensibility of the starting positions on each 


issue. 


Several investigators in the area of conflict 
resolution have been concerned with the 
Problem of how people approach one another 
as individuals or group representatives in a 
situation where they come together to resolve 
differences and where compromise is possible. 
Two orientations, characterized by Glad- 
stone (1962), seem especially appropriate to 
this type of confrontation. An egoistic orien- 
tation is defined by a strong motive to Win, 
evidenced in noncompromise behavior, a per- 
ception of the other in terms of stereotypical 
Categories, and the judgment of an outgroup 
product to be of inferior quality. Blake and 
Mouton (1962) spelled out a similar syn- 
drome which they called “win-lose” motiva- 
tion. The experimental production of egoistic 
Motivation was demonstrated by Sherif, 
Harvey, White, Hood, and Sherif (1961) with 
children in a camp setting, and Blake and 
Mouton (1962) with adults in an industrial 
setting. An integrative orientation is one in 
Which the importance of collaboration for 
Mutual benefit is realized. Compromise as a 
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means of conflict resolution is predicted to 
result from this orientation. 

Few investigators have attempted to spec- 
ify the variables responsible for the predomi- 
nance of one or the other orientation or have 
separated individual style from situational 
variables in accounting for the behavior ob- 
served. Instead, explanations have relied upon 
either group relatedness or personality viewed 
largely as mutually exclusive alternatives. 


Group Relatedness 

Blake and Mouton (1962) and Sherif and 
Sherif (1965) observed that there has been 
a tendency among many investigators to at- 
tribute motivation to factors within the indi- 
vidual rather than to properties of the group 
in which he is a member. They called this 
the “psychodynamic fallacy.” Committedness, 
according to these authors, should account 
for more variance in intergroup posture than 
should personality. 

Studies on intergroup relations have demon- 
strated the production of competitive motiva- 
tion after having teams independently de- 
velop a position or group product. Unilateral 
participation, rather than attachment to the 
group per se, may have been responsible for 
such behavior as the inability objectively to 
assess the value of competing positions and 
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competitive nonyielding. The constraints 
placed upon a representative due to unilateral 
position formation have been illuminated by 
Blake (1959), Mack and Snyder (1957), and 
Rusk (1955). Pearson (1959) claimed that 
ambiguity serves as an aid to problem solv- 
ing. Turk and Lefcowitz (1962), in a recent 
restatement of a major part of Sumner’s 
(1906) ethnocentrism syndrome, considered 
acts of assertion on the part of representa- 
tives to be more likely under high ingroup 
solidarity (position consensus). 

In the human relations training labora- 
tories created by Blake and Mouton (1961, 
1962) members interacted only with their 
own group on the development of an assigned 
problem, and representatives were elected to 
debate the merits of their group’s product. 
Deadlock in agreeing on the best solution was 
the invariable result. A unilateral definition of 
the problem was apparent insomuch as, after 
studying the competitor’s position, most par- 
ticipants showed that they knew more about 
their own solution and saw little that the po- 
sitions shared in common. Bass and Dunte- 
man (1963), Blake and Mouton (1961), and 
Ferguson and Kelley (1964) produced eval- 
uative bias under conditions in which labora- 
tory groups worked independently on the 
creation of one or more products. From the 
subject's point of view it is probable that 
group problem-solving effectiveness was at 
stake. 

However, in most of the experimental stud- 
ies of intergroup relations, unilateral partici- 
pation in the development of a product was 
not separated from group membership or 
group representation (e.g., Bass & Dunteman, 
1963; Blake & Mouton, 1962; Sherif et al, 
1961). Another example of a possible con- 
founding factor was seen in a study by Camp- 
bell (1960). He found that two-person union 
and management teams had difficulty in find- 
ing a compromise acceptable to both teams 
after having formed independent strategies. 
Is this rigid behavior a function of prenego- 
tiation experience or group loyalty, or is it 
due to an interaction between these two varia- 
bles? 

A few investigators were able to examine 
the effects of one of these variables while 
holding the other constant. Bass (1963) had 
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individuals negotiate as representatives of 
abstract organizations rather than laboratory 
groups. Agreement was reached quickly if 
negotiators did not form strategies or spell 
out positions before bargaining. That is, when 
future negotiators defined the problem from a 
bilateral perspective, compromise resulted 
without deadlock. However, when they spelled 
out their own position before bargaining, a 
significantly longer time period was necessary 
before agreement could be reached, and ne- 
gotiations often ended in deadlock. Vegas, 
Frye, and Cassens (1964) and Ferguson and 
Kelley (1964) found group membership to 
be the important variable. The former study 
demonstrated no perceptual distortion and 
early agreement among two individuals on 
which one produced the best essay when 
neither represented a group product. The Jat- 
ter investigators found that subjects who 
were members of laboratory groups but who 
did not participate in the formation of the 
group product overvalued both the ingroup 
and its products as much as members who 
took part in product formation. The extent 
of bias was correlated with attraction to the 
group irrespective of taking part in product 
formation. However, without an orthogonal 
design it is not possible to determine the rela- 
tive amount of variance accounted for by 
each of these variables. The Bass study 
yielded no information on the effect of group 
membership, while the Ferguson and Kelley 
study was inconclusive with respect to uni- 
lateral product formation. 


Personality 


Whether a representative behaves competi- 
tively or in a conciliatory fashion may de- 
pend partially on attributes that he brings to 
the situation, other than those determined by 
his role. While several investigators argue 
against psychodynamic explanations, Some 
experimental work points toward personality 
correlates of bargaining behavior. 

Some personality variables which have been 
shown to be related to cooperative or com- 
petitive choices in a Prisoner’s Dilemma game 
include internationalism-isolationism (Lutz 
ker, 1960), cooperative, individualistic, or 
competitivemotivational orientations (DeutsC” 
1962), family orientation (Crowne, 1960/ 


DETERMINANTS 


and F-scale authoritarianism (Deutsch, 1960). 
However, Robinson and Wilson* failed to 
replicate the latter finding when two-man 
teams competed. While they found a signifi- 
cant ingroup-outgroup bias in both competi- 
tive choices and personality-trait ratings, this 
was not related to authoritarian attitudes. 

A correspondence between behavior at the 
interpersonal and intergroup levels was pro- 
vided in the research of Blake and Mouton 
(1961). The elected representatives shared 
certain rated behavioral characteristics that 
distinguished them from nonrepresentatives. 
These subjects were rated by all participants 
as significantly more nonyielding, independ- 
ent, and resistant to external influences dur- 
ing the ingroup caucus. This is also an ac- 
curate description of how they behaved in the 
intergroup session. Thus the variables of per- 
sonality type, unilateral planning, and group 
commitment could not be separated in ac- 
counting for the nonyielding behavior of rep- 
resentatives during the intergroup debate. 

Among the characteristics of the dogmatic 
personality delimited by Rokeach (1960) is 
blind loyalty to a system. He presented ex- 
perimental evidence on the tendency of closed- 
minded subjects not to defect from instruc- 
tions coming from an external authority. 
There were significant differences between 
closed-minded and open-minded subjects on 
defection from the experimenter’s instructions 
even when they made no sense. Jamias (1964) 
demonstrated that closed-minded respondents 
Were significantly affected by the values of 
the Social systems within which they lived, 
While open-minded participants were not. 
Thus another individual difference variable 
May have relevance for the behavior of a 
Stroup representative. 
hee intention of the present study was to 
ee the relative contribution of per- 
a ity and situational variables as deter- 
a ants of orientation in a non-zZero-sUM, 
mulated, labor-management bargaining game. 
A € Investigator sought to determine whether 
1 egoistic orientation or nonyielding behavior 
nn Robinson and W. Wilson, “Intergroup Atti- 
TI. Selective Bias in both Authoritarians 
fp ontarianse unpublished manuscript, 

Y of Hawaii, 1965. 


eS and Strategies in Non Zero Sum Dilemma. 
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is a function of commitment to a planned 
bargaining posture. The behavior of groups 
that had formulated a strategy was contrasted 
with the behavior of groups which had not 
previously decided upon a strategy. Lack of 
significant differences in behavior between 
the conditions indicates that the manipula- 
tion made no difference, but does not exclude 
the possibility that nonyielding behavior is a 
function of group loyalty. In order to deter- 
mine if this is the case it was necessary to 
examine bargaining behavior on the part of 
representatives not coming from laboratory 
groups. The personality variable is discussed 
in the design section. 


METHOD 
Design 


The manipulations were arranged into a 2X 2X 2 
design with 15 replications (9 male dyads and 6 
female dyads) in each cell. The first variable rep- 
resented an attempt to produce a unilateral versus 
a bilateral definition of the problem by manipula- 
tion of prebargaining environments. ‘The second 
variable attempted to separate the effects of group 
commitment per se from the constraints imposed by 
position taking. Finally, to see whether personality 
made a difference, representatives were chosen on 
the basis of extreme scores On a modification of the 
Dogmatism Scale devised by Rokeach (1960). Each 
session was homogeneous in attitudinal disposition 
and sex. Across all eight conditions 120 dyads or 
240 subjects were run through the simulation. A 
brief discussion of the basis for role assignments 
will be followed by specific details on each manip- 
ulation.8 ড 

Union versus company. Participants were assigned 
to cither a union (employee role) or company (em- 
ployer role) team on the basis of their scores on a 
24-item attitude scale. The scale is balanced with an 
equal number of items worded in the directions of 
prounion, anticompany, antiunion, and procompany. 
The split-half reliability, corrected by the Spearman- 
72. This selection criterion was 
used with tht intention of increasing the identifica- 
position that they were 
stnegotiation ques- 
ghly with 


jects was 
“completely coincided” to 
The differences in role id 
and females, company or em 
লন ক. . 

3'The instruetions for each condition, question- 
naires, attitude scales, and additional information 
concerning the procedure are contained in Druckman 
(1966) and may be obtained through University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan. 


ployer and union or em- 
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ployee representatives, and high and low dogmatics 


were nonsignificant. 


Typical of the scale are the following items, 
worded in each of the four directions: 


Anticompany 


Most violence found 
at picket lines is insti- 


gated by management 
itself. 


Prounion 


Unions struggle to keep 
existing work rules in 
order to ensure the 
health and safety of the 
worker, not to make un- 
necessary work or feath- 


Procompany 


Management should 
have the sole right to 
determine fringe bene- 
fits. 


Antiunion 


The motives govern- 
ing the actions of top 
union officials are pres- 
tige and financial gain, 
and not the welfare of 
the workers. 


erbed. 


Approximately the upper and lower quartiles of 
the labor-management scale distribution were eligi- 
ble for participation. However, only those also 
scoring in the upper or lower quartiles of a modified 
Dogmatism Scale were used. The scores ranged from 
33 to 118, with a mean of 76.09. The mean score 
of the union and employee representatives was 
62.73 (V = 1091),4 while the mean for the company 
and employer representatives was 89.47 (V = 10.91). 

Unilateral position formation versus bilateral dis- 
cussion. In the strategy condition the two teams (or 
individuals) were separated into different rooms for 
approximately 40 minutes. The instructions for the 
Eroup condition were as follows: 


The next 40 minutes will be spent with your 
Own team. You are to use this time to plan your 
bargaining strategy. First gain an understanding 
of the issues. Then you may formulate a list of 
points defining the rationale or arguments for your 
team's position, on each issue. You should decide 
on items that you think each man representing 
you should remain firm on. This strategy may be 
prepared so as to guide the negotiators through 
the bargaining session. It may also include poten- 
tial concessions, anticipations for trading, setting 
Eoals, and the like. 


In general, it is felt that these strategy instructions 
set the stage for the more typical prebargaining 
environment under which collective bargaining takes 
place. 

Joint study conditions were created with the 
intent of releasing bargainers from commitment to 
a rigid position. The instructions for the group 
condition were as follows: 


4'The coefficient of variability (r=; rather 


than the standard deviation was used as a measure 
of dispersion for both scales. Blalock (1960, p. 73) 
claimed that when the means are large and spread 
out it might be somewhat misleading to compare 
the absolute magnitudes of the standard deviations. 


The next 40 minutes will be spent in bilateral 
study. You are to use this time for learning 
much as possible about company and union per. 
spectives. Study the issues in order to gain under. 
standing of both points of view as well as areas 
of greater or lesser agreement between proponents 
of either. Do not formulate or plan any strategies 
for bargaining from either position. Do not take 
a position and argue its merits against someone 
who might profess to the opposite position. 
Finally, do not form coalitions with other team 
members to bargain or debate from a position. 

Tf at any point the discussion seems to break 
down into an interteam competition, the experi- 
menter will stop it and remind participants of 
the goal. You should act bipartisan with respect 
to the issues during this session. There is no need 
to use any form of propaganda in order to ob- 
tain later gains. Feel free to enter the ¢lscussion 
at any point and openly discuss the issues. The 
emphasis is on informality and there is no one 
observing you or recording data. Understanding 
is the goal! s 


Blake and Mouton (1962) used a similar pro- 
cedure where members from opposing teams ques- 
tioned each other to gain understanding of both 
positions. However, this came after each team 
formulated a strategy, and biases were found in 
comprehension of the two positions, even when 
members admitted to understanding both solutions. 

Group versus no group. Some subjects debated 
their position as employers or employees in 8 
simulated nonunionized company, while others were 
members of laboratory teams and representatives of 
abstract labor or management organizations. Since 
three bargaining pairs were run in one group session, 
there were 20 group runs and 60 individual runs. 
Each participant in the individual conditions was 
explicitly told that he was only bargaining for him- 
self, and any decision on a settlement applied only 
to that particular employee and had no direct rele- 
vance for the contracts of other employees. Tht 
instructions, including the nature of the hypothetical 
company and the task, were essentially the same for 
both conditions except for modifications in wording 
Which took into account the change in structure 
When individuals rather than teams competed. In 
fact, just two changes in format were necessitated 
in order that the task be made more appropriate 
to employer-employee interaction. Details on these 
Procedures are discussed in the section on the 
description. 

Personality. Since two subject variables were 
used in selection, care had to be taken to av 
confounding them. Due to an apparent ideologi 


5 Apart from the creation of unilateral and bi- 
lateral groups, the nature of the instructions con- 
cerning appropriate behavior during these sessions 
may have influenced negotiating behavior. Exper 
ments are in progress in an attempt to clarify the 
effect of varying the instructions for the prebargain- 
ing UE both for unilateral and bilateral arrange 
ments. 
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Mas in the F scale it might have been rather 
dificult to find high-F prolaborites or low-F anti- 
hborites. Rokeach (1960) successfully developed a 
wale which is somewhat impervious to ideological 
content. Correlations between his Dogmatism Scale 
and scales of political-economic conservatism are 
bow and nonsignificant. The D Scale was further 
modified by the investigator in order to remove 
vestiges of apparent ideological content which 
might have been associated with prolabor or pro- 
management attitudes. An attempt was also made 
to choose or construct items which sampled certain 
conceptual components of the dogmatism variable 
such as resisting pressures to change one’s opinion, 
rejection of disbelievers, etc. There are 48 items 
fairly evenly divided over these various categories. 
Sixteen were borrowed from Rokeach (1960). In 
order to obviate an acquiescent response set from 
Influencing the results, items are worded in two 
directions, reflecting both a high- and a low- 
dogmatic ideology. The split-half reliability, cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown formula, is .72. 
Typical of the scale are the following original 
items, worded in both directions: 


High dogmatic Low dogmatic 


If progress is ever to 
be made in this world, 
we must encourage c0- 
operation between con- 
flicting political and re- 
ligious groups. 

A leader should look 
to his opponents for 
good ideas as well as to 
his supporters. 


I feel quite justified in 
sticking to a position 
that I feel strongly 
about even in the face 
of strong opposition. 

One must be as criti- 
tal as possible of the 
ideas of one’s opponents. 


Approximately the upper and lower quartiles of 
the modified D-Scale distribution were eligible for 
Participation. However, only those also scoring in 
the upper and lower quartiles of the labor- 
management scale were used. That correlated sub- 
ject variables were avoided is attested to by the 
interscale correlation of .011. There was no problem 
in recruiting procompany and prounion subjects 
at both extremes of the modified D Scale. The 
scores ranged from 87 to 177, with a mean of 128.30. 

ic mean score for high dogmatics was 143.70 
(V = 10.91), while the mean for low dogmatics was 
112.92 (V = 10.79). 


Recruitment of Subjects 


Ttems from the labor-management scale and the 
modified Dogmatism Scale were administered to- 
ether. The position of a given item was randomly 
determined. © Respondents were to indicate the 
ও of their agreement on a 5-point scale ranging 
om strongly agree to strongly disagree.s In order 


© Both scales have been deposited in their entirety 
Uo the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 9408 from ADI Ausiliary Publica 
Rr Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
ongress, Washington, D. C. 20540. Remit in ad- 
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to attain enough subjects at the extremes of both 
scale distributions, the questionnaire was adminis. 
tered to BIO students from five undergraduate pay 
chology classes at Northwestern University. Re 
spondents were informed that we were Interested 
In recruiting people who had similar attitudes for 
participation in an interesting experiment, 

As soon as both scales were scored, cligible re 
spondents were placed in one of eight categories 


week before subjects were contacted. Both levels of 
the three variables were interspersed in a randoms 
like manner in sessions during a given week. 


Procedure 


The situation facing the subjects was constructed 
in such a way so as to incorporate a number of 
parameters of a particular real world conflict. A 
complex simulation model was chosen over simpler, 
more popular situations on the presumption that 
subject behavior might come closer to their behavior 
in other conflict of interest situations, and the 
results might have more predictive validity for the 
situation being simulated. The simulation technique 
used also lends itself to the study of the effects 
of group commitment. A non-zero-sum collective 
b ing game devised by Campbell (1960) was 

experiment. 


jects who were assigned to be representatives of 
laboratory teams which simulated 
Slight modifications, discussed below, were intro- 
duced when individuals bargained for 5 
laboratory the participants were 
opportunity to 


ticipation and informed of research evidence indi- 
cating that simulations of processes were a more 
effective learning device than attending lectures or 
reading case studies. « 

Participants were then assigned to a three-member 
union or company team. They were told that 
assignment was made specifically on the basis of 
attitudes toward labor unions and management, 
but similarity on other more general attitudes was 
also used as a criterion. The hypothetical company 
was called the Acme Steel Corporation. They were 
told that negotiations had been going on for 
awhile, but no contract had been signed. They were 
the newly chosen representatives. Both teams re- 
ceived four issues, each arranged on a 1T7-step scale 
with the position of the union and company, when 
negotiations broke off, at either extreme. Between 
these extremes some possible compromises were listed 
for the convenience of the bargainers. Below each 
position on the scale the estimated cost to the 
company in thousands of dollars for the duration 
of the contract, if the issue were settled at that 


for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies 
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and make checks payable to: Chief, 
tion Service, Library of Congress. 
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position, was listed. In the individual sessions the cost was in dollars, but the scale was identical (ez 
$320 rather than $32,000). An example of an issue scale is as follows: 


Percentage of company payment? 


10 20 30 40 50 60 
(12) (16) (20) (24) (28) (32) 


3062 
0 &) 


Company [0] 


An issue was chosen on the basis of relevance to broader problems or a widely publicized grie' 
and whether it could be quantitatively defined. The scale range for each issue was as follows: 


Issue 
Wages No raise 
Off-Job training 
Hospital plan 
Paid vacation 


20% premium payment 


increase for more years) 


In terms of cost to the company and union de- 
mands, the wage issue was the most expensive, 
while paid vacation was the least expensive. 
The other two were equally expensive and fell in 
between. 

In order to give the bargainers some perspective 
and to provide a common starting point for po- 
sition formation, a page of background information 
was provided. A brief statement of company and 
union rationale for their demands and “going rates” 
at four other similar hypothetical companies in the 
industry were included. The average going rate on 
each issue was between the starting union and com- 
pany positions at Acme. Such information as profit 
and loss statements, company budgets, union funds, 
and a detailed history of company operations was 
not provided in an attempt to insure that the results 
would not be a function of built-in parameters and 
50 that the teams would be given sufficient latitude 
to be flexible or rigid. 

The experiment was divided into two phases. The 
first phase consisted of either studying the issues 
on a bilateral basis or planning strategies unilater- 
ally. Participants in both conditions were not told 
of the exact procedure to be used in the bargaining 
session. Before the next phase all participants were 
asked to privately rank the importance of the four 
issues. ‘The second phase consisted of randomly 
dividing the six bargainers into three union-company 
pairs for contract negotiations. In order to reduce 
the potential influence on any dyad coming from 
another pair or to insure independence, the pairs 
were separated into three corners of the room, and 
screens were placed around each bargaining table. To 
make sure that team identification was maintained, 
the representatives were told that the results of 
their negotiations would be included with the results 
of the bargaining efforts of their partners, and net 
gains in terms of a total score for the team would 
be computed. Thus each subject was bargaining for 
his team and, perhaps, expected to be measured 
against how well his two colleagues fared. This 


7'This is a 17-step scale insofar as bargainers 
were able to use intervals of 5%. 
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Company position 


No vocational school payment 


2 weeks for 1 year of service (no 


70. 80 


Union 


Union position 


§ .16 raise per hour 
80% tuition fees paid by company 
100% premium payment by compan! 
3 weeks for 10 years of service (sd 

started at 3 weeks for 25 years) 


competitive set was pitted against the advant 
of a quick settlement. ‘The latter pressure 
created by informing the bargainers that each 
minutes of debate time would cost $5,000 (or $50 
in the no-group condition) to each side in lost 
wages or profits. 

The intergroup phase lasted for 30 minutes 
Was divided into 5-minute intervals, each 5 minutes 
representing a simulated day. Announcement of 
5 minutes of debate time was made by the exp 
menter. The latter’s role was that of “referee,” 
he did not specifically observe each bargaining Pp 
In order for a contract to be settled, agreemel 
must have been reached on each of the four i 
Bargainers were provided with contracts. If 
issue was settled, they were asked to circle the 
position of settlement or write it in if it fell between 


posite the scale. If an issue was not settled at the 
deadline, the bargainers were asked to indicate; 
independently, the amount of movement that 
were willing to concede in order to obtain 
agreement. 

Bargaining pairs were instructed to provide some 
indication of the approximate amount of 
needed to discuss each issue. Each bargainer Wa: 
given a time sheet arranged such that he would 
only have to record the time on his watch at 
start of discussion of an issue and then again W 
ready to move on to another issue. If two or m! 
issues were being discussed simultaneously, 
were to record the same time for each of 
issues. Many dyads did discuss issues simultaneously 
and “package agreements” were occasionally negot- 
ated. Bargainers did not have to settle an ls dl 
to move on to another one. They could go back 
to unsettled issues. ন 

At the end of the second phase all representa! 
were brought together to fill out postnegotiati 
reaction questionnaires. Some of the questions 
cluded the defensibility of one’s starting posi! 
on each issue, the degree to which one wanted 
see his team (or himself) come out favora! 
and the extent to which compromise was percel 
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25 defeat. None of the subjects was sophisticated 
enough about the manipulations to have his data 
invalidated. 

While the participants were filling out the post- 
negotiation questionnaire, the experimenter combined 
the results for all dyads in order to give each 
team an idea of how it fared relative to the other. 
The resulting figures indicated how far the company 
and union teams were willing to move from their 
starting positions. The computational procedure is 
discussed in Druckman (1966). 


RESULTS 


It was assumed that the firmness of the 
two negotiators’ commitment to their respec- 
tive positions would be reflected in four mea- 
sures of conflict resolution: the speed of 
resolution, average distance apart, average 
amount of yielding, and number of unresolved 
issues. Since the behavior of one representa- 
tive in a bargaining dyad was not inde- 
pendent of the behavior of his opponent, the 
unit of analysis was the bargaining dyad 
rather than the individual bargainer. A 
special attempt was made to insure the inde- 
pendence of the three dyads in a group 
session during bargaining. Any given dyad 
Was kept virtually unaware of the progress, 
situation, or completion of any other pair 
of bargainers. Since the independence of is- 
sues during debate is questionable, the effect 
of the manipulated conditions was assessed 
across the four issues. 

Due to the imposition of a deadline on 
bargaining, there were both settled and un- 
settled contracts. Since it is hypothesized 
that the outcome of bargaining is a function 
of the manipulated conditions, both settled 
and unsettled contracts must be given equal 
consideration in any statistical analysis. The 
technique for inclusion of all contracts is 
specific to the measure used and is discussed 
below. 


Speed of Resolution 


A reciprocal transformation was performed 
On the time measure in order to insure stabil- 
ity in the variances (Edwards, 1960) and so 
that deadlocks could be taken into considera- 
tion. Deadlocks were assumed to be settled 
in an infinite amount of time. The reciprocal 
Of infinity is zero so that deadlocks could be 
treated as zero values and included in the 
distribution with the reciprocals of all the 
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other obtained values. Thus all unsettled con- 
tracts received the same score. 

The harmonic mean times (the reciprocal 
of the mean of the reciprocals of the original 
values) are presented in Table 1. Bass (1963) 
claimed that the harmonic mean time can be 
interpreted as the speed with which the con- 
flict is resolved, while the mean time is the 
length of time required to resolve the con- 
flict. The harmonic means are somewhat 
inflated due to deadlocks. Table 2 reports 
the results of an analysis of variance per- 
formed on the reciprocals of the time mea- 
sure. The strategy-study effect is highly sig- 
nificant. While the mean difference between 
high and low dogmatics is large and in the 
predicted direction, the effect does not quite 
reach significance. The group-no group main 
effect and the interactions account for a neg- 
ligible portion of the total variance. 


Average Distance Apart and Average Yielding 


The indication of how far a bargainer was 
willing to go in order to obtain agreement on 
unsettled issues made it feasible to include all 
contracts, resolved and unresolved, in deter- 
mining the average distance apart across all 
issues as well as the average yielding per 
contract. Since each scale had the same num- 
ber of steps, it was possible to equate yield- 
ing from one scale to another. 

Since the results for these two measures 
were highly similar, they are reported to- 
gether. The results of analyses of variance 
for both measures, as reported in Table 2, 
show two main effects to be significant. High 
dogmatics were significantly further apart in 
their positions at the end of the bargaining 
session and yielded significantly less than 
low dogmajics. Strategy experience kept bar- 
gainers significantly further apart and re- 
sulted in significantly less yielding than study 
experience. While bargainers who represented 
groups were further apart and yielded less 
than bargainers who represented themselves, 
the mean difference was not large enough to 
be significant. The means are reported in 

8 Yielding tb EIS and tHE TOL 

t one is willing to concede in 
An re eatlent EE) equated in obtaining 


the measure of average yielding. Both are indicative 
of a “desire to compromise” rather than “the most 


desirable position for settlement.” 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS FOR THREE MEASURES OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Group | Strategy F-2 


Speed of resolution (in min.) 
High dogmatic 


Ava “BE apart 
High d dogmatic 
Lon dogmatic 


CRE 
rielding 


Avge logmatic 


ন dogmatic 
Strategy 
Group 


* Means for dogmatism main effect. 
b Means for strategy-study main effect. 
* Means for group-no group main effect. 


Table 1. None of the interactions for either 
measure approached significance. When issues 
were included as a classification category, for 
both measures, neither the issue main effect 
nor any Issue X Condition interaction was 
significant. Thus high scores on the modified 
Dogmatism Scale and strategy prenegotiation 
experience kept bargainers further apart and 
Produced less yielding irrespective of the is- 
sue being bargained for. 


Number of Unresolved Issues 


Each contract was represented by a score 
ranging from 0 to 4, depending upon how 
many issues were not settled. The Mann- 
Whitney U test, with a correction for ties, 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THREE MEASURES OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Reciprocal of time to 
complete contracts 


Dogmatism (A) 

Strategy-Study (B) 

Group-No Group (C) 
AXB 


AXC 

B XC 

AXBXC 
Within replicates 


*p <.05, df = 1/112. 
##p <.01, df = 1/112. 
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No High | 


Study group [dogmatic do £ 


Was used to analyze this data for each varia- 
ble. A feature of this test is that the effect of 
tied ranks on f is practically negligible. 

Table 3 shows the number of bargai 
dyads or contracts with 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 issue 
unresolved for each COU difion. Strategy expe- 
rience before bargaining led to a higher rate 
of unresolved issues per contract than bilat- 
eral study experience. A Mann-Whitney U 
test yielded a 2 of 2.53 which is highly sig- 
nificant (p < .005). High dogmatics resolv 
fewer issues, on the average, per contr: 
than low dogmatics. A 2 of 2.40 is highly 5 
nificant (p < .008). Whether an ir dividuel 
represented himself or a group did not 
to have an effect on how many issues were 
resolved. A 2 of .608 is not significant. 


eem 


Average distance apart Average yielding 


MS F 
25.208 5.34* 
22.969 4.86* 

2.002 < 
-352 < 
8.802 1.86 
1.008 <1 
675 না 
4.722 
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TABLE 3 
NuMBER OF BARGAINING DYADS witH 0, 1, 2, 3 
OR 4 UNRESOLVED ISSUES 


No. unresolved issues 


0 | 1 2 3 4 
Strategy 31 | 6 9 Ey WEN 
Study 43 4 4 3 3 
High dogmatic | 31 5 8 $ 9 
Low dogmatic 43 6 5 2 4 
Group 38 8 5 4 5 
No group 36 ) 8 3 8 


Role Differences in Yielding Behavior 


Dyadic analyses could not take into ac- 
count” differential bargaining behavior as a 
function of assigned role or the defensibility 
of the builtin positions. Thus, a five-way 
analysis of variance was performed with the 
intention of examining differential yielding as 
a function of assigned role and issue rather 
than in the effect of the manipulated condi- 
tions per se. Role and the Role X Issues in- 
teraction were highly significant and together 
accounted for 78% of the controlled variance. 
The Dogmatism X Role interaction was not 
significant indicating that high or low dog- 
matics behaved the same irrespective of their 
assigned role. 

The mean amount of yielding for each 


Wages 
+.4298 


Off-Job training 
+.1974 


. The difference between the means is highly 
significant (p < .001). Application of Dun- 
can’s multiple-range test indicated that only 
the mean difference between wages and off- 
the-job training is not significant or near sig- 
nificant (p> .10). The hospital plan issue 
Was thus significantly less defensible to union 
and employee representatives than the other 
three issues. Tt was shown that differential 
Yielding on hospital plan was considerably 
Sreater than on any of the other issues. 

Table 4 also shows that company or em- 
Ployer representatives yielded less on paid 
Vacation, while union or employee bargainers 
yielded Jess on wages and ofi-the-job training. 
The union position was considered to be more 
defe sible on wages and off-the-job training, 
While Jess defensible on paid vacation and 
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role by issue across the three manipulated 
conditions is presented in Table 4. Observa- 
tion of the means reveals that the role main 
effect seems to be a function of differential 
yielding on one issue—hospital plan. The 
difference between the average yielding by 
company or employer representatives and 
union or employee representatives across the 
four issues is 2.329. When the hospital plan 
issue is excluded, the mean difference drops 
to .197. 

Reference to data on perceived defensibil- 
ity of the built-in starting positions by com- 
pany or employer and union or employee rep- 
resentatives may provide an explanation for 
the Role X Issue interaction. Participants 
were to place each issue on a S-point scale 
ranging from “more defensible than other 
side” to “not as defensible as other side.” 
The position endorsed by the union repre- 
sentative or employee was subtracted from 
the position endorsed by the company repre- 
sentative or employer in each dyad. The 
higher the mean across the 120 contracts ina 
positive direction, the more defensible was 
the union’s position perceived to be; the 
higher the mean in a negative direction, the 
more defensible was the company’s position 
perceived to be. The mean for each issue is 
as follows: 


Hospital plan 
= .6360 


Paid vacation 
—.2818 


Eo ————— — — — —— — 
hospital plan. Thus, in a general way, dif- 
ferential yielding by role corresponds to the 
perceived defensibility of the built-in posi- 
tions. 

Data were not collected concerning reasons 
for defensibility ratings. However, a general 
correspondence between the average going 
rates and the defensibility ratings may be 
noted. The average going rate for wages and 
off-the-job training was half the distance be- 
tween the company and union starting posi- 
tions. The average going rate for the paid- 
vacation issue was four steps on the scale 
from the company starting position, while 
for hospital plan it was only three steps from 
the company position. The presumed relation 
between defensibility, going rates, and differ- 
ential yielding is more suggestive than con- 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN YIELDING BY COMPANY OR EMPLOYER AND UNION OR EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATIVES BY IssUE 
~~ 2 2 _____—_____——_——_—_—_—__—_———_—_—_——————__—— 


| Wages 


Paid vacation Hospital plan Mean by t 
“ompany or employer ET EL 6.675 3.058 | 6.306 
Union or employee 1741S 6.850 8.433 11.783 | 8.635 
Mean by issue 7.296 7.554 | 7.421 


clusive. As such these data suggest hypothe- 
ses which may be tested in another setting by, 
perhaps, manipulating defensibility and de- 
termining amount of yielding. 


Agreement on the Ranked Importance of the 
Issues 


Tf the study session was effective in facili- 
tating communication between bargainers, 
this should be reflected in agreement on the 
ranked importance of the four issues. The 
method for determining the extent of agree- 
ment between two members of a bargaining 
dyad was to take the absolute difference be- 
tween the ranks assigned to each issue by 
each member and sum the differences. The 
“agreement scores” were ranked and a Mann- 
Whitney U test was performed. The hypothe- 
Sis was confirmed. Bargainers who studied the 
issues before negotiation agreed more on their 
relative importance than bargainers who 
Planned strategies apart from one another. A 
£ of 2.23 is highly significant (2 < .01). The 
difference in amount of agreement between 
high dogmatics and low dogmatics or between 
Eroup and individual representatives was 
slight and nonsignificant. 

The amount of time spent discussing each 
issue corresponded to its average rank in im- 
portance. The wage issue was considered to 
be the most important (z= 1.26) and was 
discussed longest in debate (8.15 minutes), 
off-the-job training was second in both im- 
portance (2.19) and time to discuss (7.18 
minutes), followed by hospital plan (3.03 and 
4.13 minutes) and paid vacation (3.52 and 
3.65 minutes). The order of ranked impor- 
tance was not affected by condition or role. 


Involvement and the Perception of 
Compromise as Defeat 


In general, representatives wanted them- 
selves or their teams to come out favorably 
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in the negotiations. The overall mean was 1 
on a 4-point scale. Group representa 
wanted their team to come out favorably 
nificantly more than individuals wante 
themselves to come out favorably. The mean 
were 1.37 in the case of group representat! 
and 1.54 for bargainers representing them 
selves (t= 2.51, p <.01). The differend 
between the other conditions were small ar 
nonsignificant. 
High dogmatics viewed compromise as dl 
feat significantly more than did low dogmal 
ics. The question was asked on a 3-poil 
scale. The means were 2.11 for high dogn t- 
ics and 2.37 for low dogmatics (t= 3.36, 
< .001). The differences between the oth 
conditions were small and nonsignificant. 


DIscUssSIoN 


The results appear to be quite consisten! 
across the measures of conflict resolutio 
used. Strategy experience before bargainin 
led to a hardening of positions as reflected 
in measures of agreement and amount 0 
yielding. Bilateral study experience, on the 
other hand, resulted in faster agreement and 
more yielding on the part of bargainers. These 
results were a function of prenegotiation € 
perience apart from the effects of group com- 
mitment per se. Whether bargainers repre 
sented groups or themselves did not have 
Significant effect on compromise behavior 
That study experience was more effective in 
facilitating communication may have bee 
revealed in the greater agreement on 
ranking of the importance of the issues by 
bargainers after bilateral study. 

The modified Dogmatism Scale was a:50 
predictive of conflict resolution. Irrespective 
Of strategy or study prenegotiation experi 
ence, high dogmatics were more resistant tO 
compromise than low dogmatics. A postnego 
tiation question revealed that high dogmatic 
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viewed compromise as defeat more than low 
dogmatics. The dogmatic subjects behaved in 
keeping with the theory and evidence pre- 
ented by Rokeach (1960) and the evidence 
of Jamias (1964). They were less willing to 
defect from given positions. Blake and Mou- 
ton (1962) and Sherif and Sherif (1965) dis- 
missed the relevance of psychodynamic ex- 
planations of behavior in an intergroup situ- 
ation. The results of this study suggest that 
these explanations cannot be dismissed so 
lightly. The low correlation between the modi- 
flied Dogmatism Scale and the labor-manage- 
ment attitude scale suggests that the former 
may be tapping a general disposition not re- 
lated 0 political or specific content attitudes. 
Also there were no differences between high- 
or low-dogmatic union representatives and 
high- or low-dogmatic company representa- 
tives on yielding behavior. It might be inter- 
esting to examine the relationship between 
this scale and extant measures of misan- 
thropy. 

Bargainers who represented groups behaved 
no differently than those who bargained for 
themselves. A careful attempt was made to 
maintain group identification during the bar- 
Raining session. Bargainers were told, before 
negotiations, that a team score would be de- 
termined and a “winner” and “‘Joser” an- 
nounced. The results of a postnegotiation 
question indicated that this manipulation 
might have been effective. Group representa- 
tives wanted their team to come out favor- 
ably more than individuals wanted them- 
selves to come out favorably. It is conceiv- 
able that such alternative procedures as 
having all three representatives bargain 
together as a team or choosing one to rep- 
resent the team during bargaining might 
have intensified the salience of represent- 
ing a laboratory team. However, both alter- 
natives would require a greatly increased 
number of group sessions and the possibility 
of unwanted constraints on the bargainers 
from the bargaining session itself due to the 
“Public” nature of the situation. Only further 
‘vestigations can clarify this issue. 
Experimental studies of intergroup rela- 
tions have been characterized by the use 0 
Shortlived ad hoc groups. The Sherif et al. 
(1961) boys’ camp study is perhaps the only 
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exception. While certain steps were taken in 
this study to increase group cohesion, group 
identification or the intensity of competition 
might have been increased if the groups in- 
teracted over a longer period of time. At the 
current stage of empirical development it is 
difficult to assess the relevance of findings 


ments of representatives may no 

group identifications, but may be the result of 
a disciplined reticence ety = opponents. 
When representatives are 
defend but compromise is the desired 
problem-solving atmosphere, 
tions against open discussion 
is recommended. However, 
place before representatives have a 
develop rationale or a cognitive con 
their own position. This may be 
the situation in labor-management 
negotiations where arbitrators assign 
positions to the contending parties and 
them discuss their relative merits in the con- 
text of both vantage points. Tt also appears 
that efforts aimed at reducing conflict have a 
better chance of succeeding if carried out by 
people who are more collaborative in inter- 
personal relations and who do not view com- 


promise as defeat. 
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PERSONALITY DETERMINANTS OF PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL 


RESPONSE TO STRESS: 
A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS AND AN EXPERIMENT ' 


EDWARD M. OPTON, Js. “xp RICHARD S. LAZARUS 
University of California, Berkeley 


Personality correlates of psychological and physiological response to 2 diferent 
laboratory stressors were sought. Item analysis of a 79S-item personality 
inventory revealed 131 discriminating items in an iIpsative (intraindividual) 
design. Ss who responded relatively more strongly to a threatening motlon- 
picture film than to threat of electric shock described themselves as lacking in 
impulse expression, socially inhibited, introverted, submissive, suggestible or 
obedient, insecure, passive, anxious, and not caring about friends. S¢ who 
responded more strongly to threat of shock than to the movie attributed the 
opposite qualities to themselves. Normative (interindividual) analyses (high 
response to film compared to low response to film, high response to shock 
compared to low response to shock) found no more discriminating personality 
items than would be expected by chance. Both the results of this experiment 
and a theoretical analysis of the problem indicate that ipsative research designs 
can control much of the extraneous variance which probably is responsible 
for the weak and ephemeral relationships between personality and psycho- 


physiological response commonly found in studies using normative designs. 


One who seeks personality determinants of 
Autonomic response assumes that the periph- 
tal response mirrors the central psychological 
tvent; that, for example, a vigorous vaso- 
tnstriction in the finger indicates a more im- 
Portant psychological event than a mild vaso- 
constriction. The assumption may often be 
valid if we compare two different events in a 
single person, events whose significance is 
Measured at the periphery of a single indi- 
Vidual’s nervous system. But if the compari- 
501 is between individuals, then individual 

‘erences in neuroanatomy or neurophysio- 

cal functioning will be very important 
Murces of error. These sources of psycho- 
Physiological variation not relevant to per- 
sonality tend to be overlooked by psycholo- 
fSts, who sometimes forget that “the” 
tutonomic nervous system varies quite widely 
‘Mong individuals (Jost & Sontag, 1944; 
Pavlov, 1927, Ch. 17). 


‘This study was supported by Research Grant 
MH-2136 from the National Institute of Mental 
to th of the United States Public Health Service 

the authors and by Training Grant No. RH4 
Den the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 

‘partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 

is based on data collected and analyzed by 


Ul 
peat Alfert in her doctoral dissertation (Alfert, 


Unfortunately, there is no way to assay 
separately the psychologically irrelevant con- 
stitutional differences among individuals’ 
nervous systems. The usual statistical parti- 
tioning of psychophysiological response vari- 
ance into general activation, individual re- 
sponse specificity, stimulus specificity, and 
correlation with prestimulus level does not 
help, for each of these statistically derived 
portions of variance represents both psycho- 
logical and constitutional effects. Hence, if 
one is working with between-subjects (norma- 
tive) comparisons, the psychologically irrele- 
vant constitutional differences have to be 
treated as error variance. That this error 
variance is almost certainly very considerable 
is suggested by the following facts: (a) Large 
differences in autonomic response exist from 
birth (Grossman & Greenberg, 1957; Rich- 
mond & Lustman, 1955), and individual 
differences in neonates could hardly be psy- 
chologically determined; (6) large differences 
in the end organs are known to exist in some 
autonomic pathways—for instance, the num- 
ber of active sweat glands on the palm varies 
greatly among individuals (Darrow, 1927, p. 
213); (c) psychophysiological levels and re- 
sponsivity vary considerably among individuals 
even during sleep (Craig, 1936; Titelbaum, 
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1941); (d) there is a very large hereditary 
component in a popular autonomic measure 
—skin-conductance reactivity (Lehtovaara, 
Sarrinen, & Jirvinen, 1965). 

In spite of the problem of excessive error 
variance, there has been no lack of effort to 
find physiological correlates of psychological 
traits.* For the most part, these efforts have 
yielded disappointingly slight and ephermeral 
relationships between personality and psy- 
chophysiological reaction. 

This article stems from efforts to find con- 
nections between personality and individual 
differences in response to stress. We shall first 
offer a logical analysis of the problem and a 
methodological explanation for the dearth of 
stable findings; then we shall describe an ex- 
periment in which the first attempt to obtain 
a relationship failed, while a second succeeded. 


WHY SHOULD PERSONALITY BE RELATED TO 
STRESS RESPONSE? 


Imagine an experiment in which the sub- 
jects are exposed to the threat of a painful 
electric shock, and in which skin conductance 
and heart rate are measured before the threat 
is induced and during the period while the 
subjects are awaiting the shock. As everyone 
who has worked with such situations and 
variables knows, there will be large differences 
among subjects in the amount of autonomic 
disturbance that is observed. Some will show 
very marked reactions, others minimal or 
perhaps even no reaction. It is commonly 
assumed that these variations are not ran- 
dom, and that differences in the subjects’ 
personalities account for some of the varia- 
tion. But what kinds of personality variables 


2 The between-subjects (normative) experimental 
design has been used by Psychophysiologists in con- 
junction with a variety of trait measures, for ex- 
ample, MMPI-derived scales of ego strength (Roes- 
sler, Alexander, & Greenfield, 1963), adjective check 
lists, Q sorts, and the California Psychological In- 
ventory (Block, 1957), personality ratings (Sey- 
mour, 1950), Rorschach indexes of emotionality 
(Lacey, Bateman, & Van Lehn, 1952), interview- 
based estimates of various personality attributes 
(Darling, 1940), interview-based ratings of affective 
lability (Oken, Grinker, Heath, Herz, Korchin, Sab- 
shin, & Schwartz, 1962), scores on achievement and 
ability tests (Lacey, Kagan, Lacey, & Moss, 1963), 
observer ratings (Jones, 1950), and questionnaire 
measures of introversion-extraversion  (Eysenck, 
1956; Lynn & Eysenck, 1963). 
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are actually relevant? Why should p 
ality be associated with the response ! 
tion? This is the key theoretical q! 
which must be addressed. - 
Actually, there are many ways in ¥ 
personality variables could affect respon 
the threat of electric shock. Tt would no 
germane to our purpose to review all 
sibilities, but a few examples will help 
the problem. The subjects’ attitudes to 
pain may be involved. To some, pain ma! 
more feared, and so the threat may be m 
threatening. In taking a stoic or a fe 
attitude towards the prospect of Pain 


the norms of their respective cultures 
cultures (Sternbach & Tursky, 1965; Zbort 
Ski, 1952). Other subjects who show al 
reaction may not be reacting to the fe 
pain so much as to social or symbolic 
of the situation—to some it may 
punitive father; to some it may 
expose personal inadequacies; to some 1 
ulation by the experimenter may prod 
unpleasant feeling of helplessness; 
some the ambiguity of the situation an 
what would be appropriate behavior for 
role may constitute the major threat. 
over, subjects may react differently to 
depending on their desire and ability { 
press, control, or suppress their emo 

Tf situation and subjects can be con 
and matched sufficiently to predict tha 
one of the above factors will be ope 
then the researcher need only mea 
relevant personality characteristic and C0 
late it with observed stress reaction. 
multiple personality factors are rele 
problem becomes extremely complex ' 
difficult to study. The basic method 
difficulty is the presence of unwan! 
irrelevant sources of variance in the mi 
stress response—irrelevant, that is, 
particular personality trait being stu 


IRRELEVANT SOURCES OF VARIATION I 
STRESS RESPONSE 


L 


Tf a subject is exposed to a pa 
stress condition, the magnitude of hi 
nomic response is, in part, a function 
prestress level. This problem, sometim 
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“the law of initial values,” is well known, 
and is usually dealt with by making a co- 
variance adjustment based on the correlation 
of the prestimulus levels with the stress lev- 
tks (Benjamin, 1963; Lacey, 1956). Even 
after this adjustment, however, another prob- 
lem remains. It is still not clear to what ex- 
tent interindividual variations in autonomic 
response are due to the stimulus properties 
of the particular stress condition or to psy- 
chologically relevant dispositions on the part 
of the individual to give strong reactions to 
this type of stress condition, or to constitu- 
tional properties of the individual that have 
little to do with psychological processes. For 
example, the individual with a highly reactive 
autonomic system or, more specifically, a 
labile heart response, might show high levels 
of activation in heart rate, not because he is 
particularly disturbed psychologically by that 
stress stimulus, but because constitutionally 
he responds to any stimulus with marked 
activation. In short, a major source of varia- 
tion that may have nothing to do with per- 
sonality accounts for his response. If this 
S0urce of variation is substantial, it will tend 
to obscure any correlation with personality 
variables. 

We said, «. . . a major source of variation 
that may have nothing to do with person- 
ality . . .,” because it is possible that a 
Consistent pattern of high reactivity could 
tesult from personality factors just as easily 
As from constitutional properties of the per- 
Son. The person might react strongly not be- 
Cause of some physical property of his consti- 
tition, but because of great psychological 
sensitivity to many situations. Unless the con- 
Stitutional or psychological property assumed 
to be Operating is independently identified, 
One cannot assert which of these two classes 
of Variables accounts for the stable response 
‘tendency. Still, the main point is that consti- 
tutional characteristics probably play a sub- 
stantial role in level of autonomic response. 

0 the extent this is so, the relationship of 
Stress response to personality will be obscured 

An irrelevant source of variation. 

0 here are two additional irrelevant sources 

‘Variation, stimulus specificity and indi- 
Vidual response specificity, that will also tend 

Obscure personality—stress-response corre- 
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lations. Increasing attention has been directed 
at these concepts, and they have become well 
established in empirical research in psycho- 
physiology (e.g., Engel, 1960; Lacey, 1959; 
Lacey et al., 1963). 

Stimulus specificity is the tendency for cer- 
tain classes of arousing stimuli to result in 
particular forms of autonomic reaction. There 
is evidence, for example, that one type of 
stimulus condition will tend to produce heart- 
rate acceleration while another will produce 
deceleration (Lacey et al., 1963). Stimulus 
specificity thus identifies a source of varia- 
tion (the stimulus) which obscures the cor- 
relation that might exist between personality 
variables and degree of autonomic response to 
various stress conditions. 

Individual response specificity is the tend- 
ency of subjects to display individual, stable 
patterns of autonomic reaction across a vari- 
ety of stress conditions. For example, one 
individual will tend to react primarily with 
rises in heart rate or blood pressure, while 
another will show activation in skin conduc- 
tance or respiration. Again we have an exam- 
ple of a source of variation in the response 
which may be unrelated to personality. To the 
extent that such sources of variation are in- 
dependent of personality, the correlation be- 
tween personality and stress response will be 
more difficult to demonstrate because the ir- 
relevant, constitutional source of variation 
pushes the specific autonomic response mea- 
sure up in one case and not in«another. 

Here too, as noted before, one must not 
take empirical evidence of individual response 
specificity as necessarily signifying constitu- 
tional sources of variation. The stable pattern 
of reaction could just as easily be the result 
of personality dispositions to interpret cer- 
tain classes of stimuli in a particular way. 
Stereotyped patterns of autonomic reaction 
could result from psychological intervening 
variables rather than from the physical struc- 
ture of the autonomic nervous system or its 
end organs. In such a case, if the investigator 
made his hypothesis in terms of theoretically 
appropriate ptrsonality variables, response 
specificity would not be an irrelevant source 
of variation. However, in the usual case, when 
the investigator’s hypothesis about person- 
ality is not predicated on a response-specific- 
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ity hypothesis, then individual response speci- 
ficity will be an irrelevant source of variation 
even if it is not altogether constitutional in 
nature. The fact that a different and un- 
known personality trait may be involved does 
not help the investigator to track down the 
personality correlates of stress response if 
his hypothesis and resulting choice of varia- 
bles are based on an entirely different con- 
cept, such as the specific threat value of a 
situation or the ego-control processes as reg- 
ulators of amount of activation. It is simply 
too probable that constitutional variables are 
involved in individual response specificity to 
ignore this personality-irrelevant source of 
variation in the stress response. 


How To RULE OUT THE PERSONALITY- 
IRRELEVANT SOURCES OF VARIATION 


Since major irrelevant sources of response 
variation operate in experiments, it is no 
wonder that such relationships with person- 
ality as have been found have been slight and 
evanescent. The irrelevant variables must be 
either eliminated or controlled to permit the 
personality correlates, if they exist, to stand 
out. This can be accomplished if the research 
design is partly intraindividual or ipsative, 
rather than purely interindividual or norma- 
tive. Let us consider this point more closely. 

In contrast with the procedure of exposing 
two or more groups of subjects to a single 
stress condition each, an ipsative or intra- 
individual design calls for exposing all sub- 
jects to more than one stress condition, and 
for determining the extent to which their re- 
actions to these conditions are selective. The 
question is not whether a given subject with 
some trait of personality is highly or mini- 
mally aroused under some one stress stimulus, 
but whether he reacts more strongly to one 
than to another. This ipsative approach was 
used by Vogel, Raymond, and Lazarus (1959) 
in a study of the role of motivation in mak- 
ing particular situations stressful, and by 
Lacey et al. (1963) to demonstrate individual 
response specificity. Lacey et al. exposed each 

8 Jt is also quite possible that constitutional dif- 
ferences are related to personality. However, even if 
this were so, such constitutional differences would 
remain a source of error variance unless they were 


related to the particular personality traits under in- 
vestigation. 
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individual to several different stress condi- 
tions in order to study the individual-con- 
sistent patterns of response across these sit- 
uations, that is, the extent to which a subject 
shows the same pattern in two or more stress 
conditions. The same design can be used to 
seek differences in reactions to different Stress 
conditions. If we are interested in pe 
correlates, we ought to ask whether a partic- 
ular kind of person is more disturbed by (or 
reacts differently to) one stress condition than 
another. 

Such an intraindividual perspective makes 
it easier to speculate about which personality 
variables might be involved in stress, response. 
But equally important, it has a strong meth- 
odological argument in its favor. Indiscrimi- 
nate arousal may have personality determi- 
nants, but it is also confounded with all the 
personality-irrelevant sources of response 
Variation we spoke of above. Selective arousal 
is much less confounded, since the individual 
serves as his own control, and constitutional 
and other irrelevant dispositions are held. 
constant over several stress conditions. Se- 
lective reaction is, therefore, the prime con- 
text for the discovery of the personality cor- 
relates of stress response. 

One final point needs to be made. We have 
cast the discussion of normative and ipsative 
analysis of stress response in terms of auto- 
nomic variables. However, similar arguments 
apply to behavioral measures such as A 
reported anxiety. It is unlikely that the main 
irrelevant sources of reported anxiety lie in 
constitutional variables. However, dispositions 
to respond in particular ways to the obliga-. 
tion to give reports of one’s internal state 
may be irrelevant to the personality corre- 
lates of situation-specific stress reactions. To 
the extent that the individual’s report reflects, 
for example, yeasaying or naysaying, the tend- 
ency to use extreme or central responses, OF 
the desire to put himself in a favorable light, 
say as emotional or unemotional, the corre- 
lations between verbal stress response an 
Personality will be reduced. The ipsative de- 
sign should be useful when the dependent 
Variables are verbal or behavioral, as well as 
When they are physiological. 

These same arguments apply with equal | 
force to the clinical problems of psychos0 
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matic disease. The excessive, chronic psycho- 
physiological reactions that produce psycho- 
somatic diseases are no doubt due partly to 
constitutional factors and partly to person- 
ality and situational factors. The prospects of 
isolating these sources are increased by re- 
search designs which hold constant or rule 
out one or the other of these factors. The 
present analysis of the advantages of the 
Intraindividual design applies to psychophysi- 
ological research in general, rather than to 
any specific reaction. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


The procedures and data to be described were 
Incidental to another study reported by Alfert 
(1966) comparing subjects’ stress reactions in a 
vicarious and direct-threat situation. The original 
purpose of the study was fo evaluate the relation- 
ship between an individual’s reaction to a stressful 
motion-picture film and a situation in which he 
was directly threatened, since if there were not 
consistency in reaction across two types of condi- 
tions, doubt would be thrown on the validity of 
the motion-picture-film approach as an analogue 
of life threats. Since Alfert used two different stress 
situations in a repeated-measurements design and 
also obtained data on personality, it is possible to 
analyze her data so as to compare the merits of 
the normative and ipsative methods of isolating 
the relationship between personality and stress re- 
sponse, The detailed procedures of Alfert's study 
have been described in the published report, so they 
Teed only be summarized here. 

Forty-eight male undergraduate college students 
Were exposed to two experimental treatments, 3 
film called It Didn't Have to Happen and the threat 
of electric shock. The film pictured three rather 
harrowing accidents in a wood mill, the latter two 
of which could be anticipated by the viewer before 
they happened. The film produced considerable 
clevation in heart rate and skin conductance when 
the accidents were anticipated; response reached a 
Peak just beyond the point of impact, then declined 
toward the basal level. Anxiety, measured by. the 
Nowlis Adjective Check List of Mood (Nowlis & 
Nowlis, 1956), also increased substantially follow- 
ing the film. The shock-threat treatment consisted 
of telling the subject he would receive a shock 
following the last of a series of seven clicks at 
S-second intervals. Actually, the shock was barely 
Perceptible; the threat was in the anticipation. 
During the shock-anticipation period, heart rate, 
skin conductance, and self-reported anxiety in- 
dreased for almost all subjects. The film was pre 
sented first for half of the subjects; the threat of 
Shock came first for the other half. The results 
Were not significantly affected by the order. 

tin conductance and heart rate were recorded 
Continuously and measured at 10-second intervals. 
ess response was calculated as the difference 
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between the mean of the readings during the 
3-minute base line preceding each stressor and the 
maximum value reached during the stress period. 

The Nowlis check list was administered at the 
beginning of the experiment, after the film, and 
after the threat of shock had been announced. 

The personality measure was a T79S-item, true- 
false questionnaire, which the subjects filled out 
before entering the laboratory. The questionnaire 
included the 500 items of the Berkeley Psychological 
Inventory * (BPD), the Hy, Pt, Pd, Hs, A, and R 
scales of the MMPI, the Impulse mn Scale 
(IES) of Sanford, Webster, and Freedman (1957), an 
adjective check list based on Mandler, Mandler, and 
Uviller's (1958) Autonomic Perception Questionnaire 
(APQ), items from Aas’ (1962) Subjective Experi- 
ence Inventory (SET), and a few miscellaneous 
items (MIS). This questionnaire was the basis for 
what was frankly a fishing expedition for personal- 
ity correlates of the stress reactions to the two 
experimental treatments. 

Both normative and ipsative item analyses were 
carried out. In the normative analysis the two 
experimental treatments were dealt with separately: 
first, the reactions to the film were used to identify 
items that discriminated between high and low re- 
actors; then reactions to the threat of shock were 
used in the same way. In the ipsative analysis the 
dependent variable was the difference in response 
to the two experimental treatments regardless of 
absolute levels of response. Thus, in the ipsative 
analysis items were identified which discriminated 
subjects whose response to the film was greater 
than their response to the shock threat from subjects 
who were relatively more threatened by the shock 
threat than by the film. 


Normative Analyses 


Responses to the stress stimuli were ad- 
justed by a covariance technique (for details, 
see Alfert, 1966) to free them from correlation 
with basal levels. The corrected change scores 
were then used to divide the subjects at the 
median for each dependent variable for each 
stress stimulus. In other words, subjects who 
showed high (above median) and low (below 
median) heart-rate response to the stressful 
film were identified; similarly, groups high 
and low in skin conductance and in self- 
reported anxiety were constituted. The same 
procedure was used to identify high- and 
Jow-response groups for the shock threat. 

Six separate item analyses were performed 
on the questionnaire: one analysis for heart- 
rate response to the film, one for heart-rate 


4 The authors appreciate the assistance of Jack 
Block, University of California, Berkeley, in making 
this unpublished test available to us. 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF ITEMS DISCRAMINATING CONTRAST GROUPS AT THE .05 SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL 


Criterion of response 


Heart rate Skin conductance Anxiety rating 
No. Significance No. Significance No. Significance 
items levelb items levelb items level 
Normative analyses 
High vs. low response to: 
Film 10 >.50, ns 9 >.50, ns 11 >.50, ns 
Shock threat 17 >.50, ns 13 40, ns 16 > .50, ns 
Ipsative analyses 35 .02 8 >.50, ns 35 .03 


* The contrast groups were subjects whose response to the film was greater than response to the threat of shock versus subject 
Whose response to the threat of shock was greater than response to the film. b a 
b Tabulated significance levels are the Monte Carlo probabilities (Block, 1960) that as many or more items would discriminate 


contrast groups at the nominal .0. 


response to the shock threat, etc. Table 1 
shows the number of items found to 
“Significantly” discriminate between high and 
low groups in each analysis and the proba- 
bility that as many items would appear 
“significant” in an analysis of randomly 
constituted groups. 

Examination of Table 1 indicates that only 
a few questionnaire items predicted high or 
low reaction to either of the two stress situa- 
tions. In fact, the numbers of items pro- 
ducing significant discriminations were less 
than the number expected by chance. In 
View of the fact that this was a fishing 
expedition and that discriminating items were 
not predicted from any prior analysis, we 
Can hardly regard the normative procedure 
as having revealed anything noteworthy. 
Even aside from the small number of dis- 
criminating items, we found that those items 
that did appear to distinguish high and low 
reactors did not cluster with respect to con- 
tent so as to allow coherent induction about 
relevant personality charactenistics.s One 
would at this point be forced to conclude 
that there are no grounds for assuming that 
a replication would reveal a similar pattern. 
Meager findings such as these abound in the 
research reports in this field, some a little 
better, some perhaps worse. (The latter are 
‘probably not reported because negative find- 
ings tend to be meaningless and do not end 
Up in print.) 

5A complete list of discriminating items is avail- 
able from the authors. 


S level if the subjects were allotted to the contrast groups on a random basis. [a 


Ipsative Analysis 


The ipsative procedure differed from the 
normative one above in that individuals’ 
differential reactions to the two stress condi- 
tions were compared. Subjects were divided 
into two groups for each dependent variable 
(heart rate, skin conductance, and anxiety). 
Those subjects whose response magnitude to 
the film was greater than their response to 
the shock threat were placed in one group; 
those who responded more vigorously to the 
shock threat than to the film were placed in 
the other group. Thus, the division was inde- 
pendent of absolute response magnitude and 
depended only on the relative response to 
the two stress stimuli. 

Assignment of subjects to ipsative groups 
Was complicated by the existence of two 
measurement base lines for heart rate and 
skin conductance, one before the film and one 
before the shock threat. In 5 cases for heart 
rate and in 18 cases for skin conductance 
the classification of a subject as a “shock 
threat” or a “film” responder depended on 
whether the initial base line was used as the 
base for responses to both stimuli, or whether 
each response was measured from the im- 
mediately preceding basal value. These am- 
biguous cases were eliminated from the 
pertinent analyses. 

The questionnaire responses of the re 
maining subjects were then item analyzed to 
identify the items that differentiated film 
responders (subjects who responded more to 
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the film than to the shock threat) from 
shock-threat responders. The results of these 
analyses are summarized at the bottom in 
Table 1, which also shows the probability, 
computed by Block’s Monte Carlo method,® 
that as large a number of items would have 
appeared “significant” by chance. Table 1 
shows that the ipsative analysis produces a 
much larger number of discriminating items. 
Only in the ipsative analysis is the 
number of such items greater than would 
be expected by chance. Table 2 lists the 
items which discriminated at the .01, .05, or 
0 significance levels. 

The 131 discriminating items in Table 2 
seemed to represent many different dimen- 
sions of personality. In order to determine 
objectively which of the possible dimensions 
actually discriminated the two subject 
groups, each author independently made a 
list of those personality dimensions which 
seemed most strongly represented among the 
131 discriminating items. The dimensions 
Were then combined into a single list of 14 
bipolar personality dimensions. These dimen- 
sions head the columns in the right-hand 
Portion of Table 2. The 131 discriminating 
items were presented to three psychology 
graduate students who were unfamiliar with 
the study. The order of the items was ran- 
domized so that the students would not 
know which items were characteristic of one 
Or another subject group. The students were 
asked to assign each item to one of three 
positions on each bipolar personality scale. 
For example, a rater would decide whether 
a “yes” response to the item, “T find it 
hard to make talk when I meet new people,” 
Would be characteristic of an anxious person, 
An untroubled person, or neither, that is, not 
televant. The rater would then make the 
Same three-alternative rating about the next 
dimension, insecure, secure, or neither. The 


© The probabilities were computed using Block’s 
(1960) computer method of Monte Carlo determina- 
lion of the expected number of “significant” items 
random groups. A probability of .05 in Table 1 
Would mean that when subjects were assigned to 
froups at random, only in 5 of 100 comparisons of 
Such random groups would the number of “signifi 
rant items equal or exceed the number found 
Significant” for the criterion ETOUps. 
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ratings of the three students were combined 
into a consensus by classifying an item as 
characteristic of one pole of a personality 
dimension if the three raters were unanimous 
in placing it there, or if two raters placed 
it there and the third rater placed it no 
farther removed than the neutral (i.e., 
“neither, not relevant”) category. 

Using the consensus ratings, 2 X 2 tables 
were constructed for each personality dimen- 
sion. Consensus rating as characteristic of 
one pole or the other of the personality 
dimension determined placement in the left 
or the right column of the 2 X 2 table; en- 
dorsement significantly more often by one 
than by the other of the ipsative subject 
groups determined placement in the upper 
or lower row of the table. Fisher's exact test 
was then used to compute the probability 
that the ipsative subject groups differed along 
each of the 14 personality dimensions. 

In Table 2 the personality dimensions 
have been listed from left to right in the 
order of the statistical significance of their 
discrimination between the ipsative subject 
groups. Table 2 could be summarized as 
follows: subjects who showed more stress 
rseponse to the film than to the threat of 
shock tended to describe themselves (in 
descending order of statistical significance) 
as: lacking in impulse expression (p < .001), 
socially inhibited (? < .001), introverted 
(p < .001), submissive, suggestible, or obe- 
dient (p < .001), insecure (p< 001), pas- 
sive (p= .002), anxious (? = .002), not 
caring about friends (p= 052)! 

In addition, these film-greater-than-shock- 
response subjects showed nonsignificant 
trends to endorse items judged as (in de- 
creasing order of approach to statistical sig- 
nificance): distrustful, alienated, ideational, 
naive, not curious, creative, Or intellectual, 
mother centered. পল 

The personality dimensions characteristic 
of the subjects who showed more stress re- 
sponse to the threat of shock than to the 
film were, of course, the opposite of those 
above; the dimensions may be read from 
the column labels of the lower half of 


Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 
ITEMS AND PERSONALITY DIMENSIONS DISCRIMINATING IPSATIVE SUB JECT GROUPS® 
Source Consensus rating of personality dimensions® 
oS নতু 
= £ g 
তু [21 
Signifi- § pr বর 
Condensed text of item | Criterion | cance [1 8 Be 2 RB F1 
qT Item level |3_|3 1 1 =| 
est 0 E41 ES r ] 582 
bs) ELEM SALES |= ন 2518 
চ-দু| ভৰ > 8 Hlslels 251% 
SEE Elie .lslElzIEEl Ee 
LY “1 fd Plas slslalgleslasle 9 [63] £ 
Pt AEE ES ES EAE 
° © | 2 |= ||980 
MEA EBEEE EE 
MMPI | 180 | Hard to talk when meet | HR, ANX | .t0..05 | +1 +4144 +++ A 
new people 
BPI 226 Re eyes when looked | HR, SC Ss, 1+|1+1+|1+|+ + 
in face 
MMPI | 265 | Safer to trust nobody HR .A0 ++ + +1+1+৷+ 
MMPI | 351 | Anxious and upset when | HR 05 +|+ + ++ © 
make short trip 
BPI 397 | Hard to act natural with | HR .01 +!|+ + 
new people 
BPI 450 | Sentimentality embar- ANX 10 ++ + 
rasses me 
BPI 345 | Do not understand those | HR .A0 + + + + 
carried away by emo- 
tions 
IES No man of character HR 10 + - শ 
would ask fiance to 
have sexual intercourse 
BPI 303 | Never indulged in un- ANX .05 + + # 
usual sex practices 
BPI 86 | Have dreams which dis- | Sc ‘10 + + + 
turb sleep 
APQ When anxious or excited | HR 10 + + * ut 
have upset stomach 
BPI 294 | Hard to set aside a task | HR 05 + ~- 
MMPI | 358 | Bad words come into HR 05 + 
mind and cannot get rid 
of them 
BPI 43 | Stick at a job though not | ANX .10 + 
getting results 
BPI 296 | Had fewer close friends ANX 10 ++ +1+1+|+|+৷|+ 
than most people 
MMPI | 305 5 EE people feel HR 05 ++ +1+1+|+ + 
lonely 
MMPI | 81 | Would like work of forest | HR -10 +|+ + |= 
Tanger 
MMPI | 530 Orn afraid Tom going to | ANX .10 + +|+৷+|+ ot 
MMPI | 357 | Have given up doing a ANX .05 
thing because thought + Es oF 
tao little of my ability 
BPI 417 | Feel nervous and ill-at- HR, ANX | .01, .10 + + + 
ease at formal dance or 
party 
BPI 289 AEE if meet alot of | ANX 10 +|+|+ + 
people 
MMPI | 171 | Uncomfortable to put on ANX .05 + + El 
stunt at party even if 
Ee SEG Aiding 
asy to drop or break HR .05 
MMPI | 14 ( SRE lled a ji 
P 1 onduct controlled by § ‘10 নুহ 
‘(others’) customs 3 3 ন 3 
BPI 89 | Like to have qualities of | ANX ‘10 + 
BPI 157 MEG Pent istic abo H 
Ore pessimistic about R .10 tl 
Bet | sos [aie diatt 0 Mi 
arents should not have | ANX ৰ a 
yer] 10 et t SEF 
eel useless at times SC 01 
BPI 356 | Something wrong with HR ‘10 i + ু 
person who cannot take 
Orders 


4 Kk 

* Items characteristic (when answered ‘‘yes"’) of subjects res i hreat of shoc 
kh K ponding more strongly to the film than to the thre: he 

EE Love double horizontal lines. Item characteristic of subjects responding TORE Bron to the threat of shock than to i 
b ্‌ SS, 
SC, HR, and ANX (anxiety rating) were the criteria by which subjects were divided into item-analysis contrast grou 
1 item 
Mf rating. The plus and minus signs indicate what the raters’ consensus was for each nn 
as to its relevance for each personality dimension. For instance, the + at the intersection of the first row and the first ol চা 
ater 
was that a yes response was characteristic of the o; {on The same analyss 
as is shown here was also Derfors ey bythe Bre Rhos EOE dimension, free or easy impulse expression. The s had prior 


yt pup 0 Les a Orr Il i hors 
familiarity with the items, their Judgments have not been used in Lie SE ME OTE Bas 
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Table 2—Continued 


Consensus rating of personality dimensions* 


u 
5 
Condensed text of item | Criterion § | 
I 

Test | Item $2 zl 
ER 
IC E 
ELLE 
23 

MMPI | 226 | My family has habits HR 


which annoy me 

BPI 478 | Uncertain about my be- | SC 
liefs and opinions 

BPI 276 | Worry about responsibili- | ANX 
ties of marriage 


APQ Increase in muscle tension | HR 
© when axious or excited 
MMPI 93 | Most people would lie to | HR 
get ahead 
BPI 304 | People in authority SC, ANX 


bossier than have to be 
BPI 187 | Life meaningless without | SC 
devotion to cause 
IES Less progress without HR 
rebellious youth 
BPI 432 | Average person cannot HR, ANX 
appreciate art and 
music 
BPI 216 | When mentally engrossed, | SC 
am oblivious to all else 
BPI 456 | Life full of interesting HR 
things 


SEI 30 | Have produced very odd | HR, SC চৰ 
visual experience by 
staring actively at 
something )-Y 
BPI 476 | Strong person able to HR 
make up his mind + 
MIS Higher rating to mother | HR 
likeness 
BPI 396 | Argument necessary to HR 
convince people of truth 
BPI 94 | Asa child belonged toa | ANX 
cohesive crowd or gang 
SET 401 | Am entirely self-confident | SC 
PI 109 | When with women, men | HR 
B usually think of sex 
PI 203 | Mother had more brains | HR, SC 
B and ability than father 
PI 134 More sensitive to or SC 
than most people 
BPI 12 | Not person who tries to | ANS KE 
“sell” himself 
t E 3! | 
Ed 8 5 a 
a 5) ড় ঢু AR 
E El 5 [3 Fie bl 
EEE | নতু 55 8 
SHEE MME EEE EE 
ul S| ES lol Z|? |3|8E|SI2 gs 
SEl2l13 88 EAEDA ES £|1£18128|3 
253 ESE |E|E|E|EISIS EE 
EMEA EMEA EA EA EL ES EA EA EA 3 
ERE BREE EE Ia hay 
BPI 10 | When bored like to stir | ANX AO +I4+|+IFIT+It Re 
BPI 375 OFF ASH EO HR, ANX | .01, .10 | + Fl HEE 
things 
BEL 135 | Person needs to show off |HR 05 I EH Je 3 ip 
SEE | 8 | Like to dir ANE lee LEE SIBLE 5 
EES ASS AEM AE 
attention ) 
MMPI | 449 Enjoy social gatherings to | HR 05 EE EF |; 5 $$ 
e with people + ৰ 
2 474 | More enthusiastic than HR 05 HEE + 
BPI 374 Take part in entertain- HR, ANX |.05,.05 | + | + t+ +E রা 
ment at parties 
BPI 408 | Describe self as strong ANX 5) es hE 
personality 
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Table 2—Continued 


Consensus rating of personality dimensiongt 


Condensed text of item | Criteriond 


| Involved with friends 


| Trusting 


| Cynical 
Curt 


[ | Contented or socialized 
| Motoric 


] | Untroubled 


+ | Social ease 


Go out of way to win a HR, ANX |. 
t 
Would like to drive racing | SC, ANX 


car 
Often act on spur of ANX 
moment. 
Have sense of SC, ANX 
rhythm 
In school was sent to HR 
ncipal 


++++ 


Do not [ শি oppor- ANX 


tunists 
Life is to be senuously 


oye 
Like large, noisy parties 
Like to let people know 
where 1 stand 
People would be happier 
if premarital sex were 


accepted custom 
Like I listen to primitive 


On trip, prefer talking to 
people to enjoying 


Try to remember good 
ies to pass on 

চা" happy most of the 
Have talent for influencing 
Ane et poised person 
ET Eps advice 
Go out টে TS 

ক it crowd is cathered 


+ + 4+++4+4+ ++ +| Poesy Impulse 
+++ +++ ++ +|Active 


+ +4+++++ + 
++ 
+++ 

+ 


excuses or stories 
Problem Be me until 


TES Should be paid 
NET dees, চে 


Do Le work at last 
Do obest ork late at 
FE elite as Recent as 
Menbers elfen family very 


optim: 
be rE ed AES 


Neither 

gaining nor losing 
NE trouble with muscles 
Eyesightes ood as has 


5 is same as always 
Pore nervous than 


+++ 4+ 


++ +++44+ ++ 
+ 


++ ++ 

+ 
+ 
+++ 


++++4++ 


Source 
| 

Test | Hem 
HPL | 198 
MMPI | 317 
BPL | 152 
MMPI| o1 
BPI | 353 
BPI 23 
BPI 63 
BPI 432 
MMPI | 124 
BPI 19 
BPI 96 
BPI 42 
BPI | ant 
BPI 100 
BPI 321 
BPI 161 
BPI 255 
BPI 15 
BPI 331 
BPI 140 
BPI | 270 
BPI 142 
BPI | 202 
BPI 346 
MMPI | 431 
MMPI | 278 
BPI | 267 
BPI | 212 
BPI | 310 
BPI 26 
APQ 
BPI | 370 
MMPI 6 
MMPI | 178 
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| 
| 
| 
Condensed text of item 


| Prefer old friends to 
potential new ones 

More sensitive than most 

Get upset about friend's 
misfortune 

Do not mind being made 


Un of 

Have good deal of self- 
control 

Aware of hag + changes, 
activities in body 

Wise person sees life as 
game, watches and 
wonders 

Average person not able 
to appreciate art and 
music 

Most people will use some- 
what unfair means 

Person with sense of 
responsibility is taken 
advantage of 

Do not respect most 
people I know 

People are reluctant to 
exert themselves for 
others 

Read 10 books a year 

Capable of deed bene- 
fiting the world 

Have fun making lim- 
ericks, word plays, or 
rhymes 

Like to work out puzzles 

Would like to be like 
father 

Prefer to work with 


women 

Consider all sides before 
making decision 

A discreet woman can do 
as she pleases 

Many people might an- 
swer questionnaire 
untruthfully 

Would reject friend of 
repulsive appearance 
even if brilliant 

Reluctant to lend books, 
clothes, etc. 
Rember playing sick to 
get out of something 
Worry over possible mis- 
fortunes 

Strangers have looked at 
me critically 

Parents always strict and 


Stern 

Often avoid making scene 

jy giving in 

Can imagine what father 
like at 20 

Enjoy excitement of a 
crowd 

When anxious get sinking 
feeling in stomach 

Good to know people who 
can fix tickets, etc., 


or you fe 

Like to read articles on 
crime Eg 

Memory seems all right 


Criterion | cance { 
level ; E - | 
-1" i = 
a =] [2] ~ 
SC .05 - =| - 
SC A0 
HR 0s ~ 
ANX A0 - = 
ANX Ao - 
ANX A0 
ANX AO + | + 
HR, ANX | .05, .10 ns 
ANX .05 y, 2 
ANX .05 i + 
ANX 05 bs 
ANX .05 - = + 
ANX ‘05 
ANX 10 + 
HR 05 + 
+ 
A0 a 
HR ‘05 Ll 
SC, ANX | .10, .10 Fr 
sc AO 
ANX 05 
ANX ‘AO 
sc Ao ন” 
ANX A0 ্ ন 
HR .05 be ঢা 
SC .A0 FE Fs 
ANX 10 ৰ re jf 
ANX .05 = ! J 
ANX 10 - Eh 
HR 05 
HR 10 
HR AO 
SC, ANX | .05, .05 + 
SC ‘10 
HR ‘05 yl i 
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Discussion 


Earlier, theoretical arguments were pre- 
sented to explain why ipsative experimental 
designs should be considerably more sensitive 
than normative designs in detecting person- 
ality correlates of styles of stress response. 
Although any behavior or response may be 
related to personality, experimenters’ hy- 
potheses about personality correlates usually 
predict not differential behavior in all situa- 
tions, but different behavior in different 
situations. Hence, comparison of responses of 
the same individuals over different situations 
is usually the experimental design of choice. 
Our empirical findings are certainly con- 
sistent with this theoretical analysis. When 
the ipsative approach was used, many more 
relationships appeared between the personal- 
ity-questionnaire items and stress-response 
measures. Moreover, the relationships made 
sense in that the persons who responded more 
to one stress condition than to the other 
described themselves in an internally coherent 
and plausible manner. Considerable con- 
sistency in these relationships was observed 
over three quite separate stress-response 
modalities, heart rate, skin conductance, and 
anxiety. 

It would be premature to interpret the 
particular personality relationships found in 
this study. Without replication it is not pos- 
sible to know which of the discriminating 
questionnaire items would stand up under 
cross-validation. Nor it it known which of 
the several dimensions of difference between 
the two stress conditions was crucial. Further 
experiments are necessary to replicate the 
substantive findings and to evaluate the 
process by which the personality variables 
are linked to the different stress conditions. 
By separating out the psychological com- 
ponents in each of the complex stress condi- 
tions, we can hope to evaluate their contribu- 
tion to the obtained relationships. We can 
compare, for example, a direct threat of 
shock with a vicarious threat of shock; like- 
wise, we can compare a Vicarious social 
threat with a direct social threat, a direct 
shock with a direct social threat. Such an 
experiment is currently in progress, and, 
while the results may alter present specula- 
tions about the attributes of personality that 
mediate the selective reactions observed, they 
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cannot weaken the logical arguments pre 
sented for an ipsative, differential approxk 
to the relationship betweene personality aml 
stress response. 
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BILINGUAL SEMANTIC MERGING AND AN ASPECT 
OF ACCULTURATION 


MARGARET J. EARLE ! 
University of Hong Kong 


Chinese-English bilingual students were classified according to the degree of 
assumed similarity between a sample of their own beliefs and those of repre 
sentatives of the native-language community, and the 2nd-language community 
Ss more similar to the 2nd-language community obtained significantly lower 
semantic differential D scores between Chinese and English translation-equiva- 
lent concepts than did Ss more similar to the native-language community, Stu- 
dents attending an English-language university obtained significantly lower D 
scores than students attending an English-language secondary school. Results 
are related to the theory of compound and coordinate bilingualism, and it is 
suggested that acceptance of beliefs of the 2nd-language community may 
result in a transformation from a coordinate to a compound bilingual system. 


The nature of the semantic relationship 
between the two languages of the bilingual 
person raises questions which have received 
attention from both linguists and psycholo- 
gists. On the basis of linguistic sign theory 
Weinreich (1953) has suggested that there 
are three possible kinds of relationship be- 
tween the two languages of the bilingual 
speaker. Tf he interprets translation-equiva- 
lent words as having different meanings, they 
are considered to belong to coexistent systems 
and are two distinct signs. If the two words 
have the same meaning for the individual, 
they form a compound sign and belong to 
partially merged systems. If one word refers 
only to a word in the other language and 
not to a nonlanguage event, they belong to 
completely merged systems. Ervin and Os- 
good (1965) have proposed a distinction 
between two types of meaning relationship 
on the basis of mediation theory and the 
process of learning the second language. The 
compound bilingual is said to have learned 
the second language by associating each new 
word with a word in the native language. He 
has a common set of representational media- 
tion processes (meanings) for translation- 
equivalent words in the two languages. The 
coordinate bilingual is described as having 
learned to speak and use the two languages 
in different external and emotional situations, 
as, for example, one language at home and 
the other at school and work. The representa- 


1Now at the University of Aberdeen. 
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tional mediation processes with which words 
in one language are associated are som 
different from those with which words of 
second language are associated. 

Several studies of French-English bilin- 
Ruals in Canada have been designed on 
basis of the compound and coordinate theory! 
three behavioral indexes have been 
to differentiate between the two types of b 
linguals. Jacobovits and Lambert (1961 
found a semantic satiation effect across the. 
two languages of compound bilinguals, bt 
no such effect with coordinate bilinguals. 
Lambert, Havelka, and Crosby (1958) re 
ported that experience in separated language 
acquisition contexts (coordinate learning) re 
sulted in greater associative independence of 
translation equivalents in the two language 
Separated subjects were unaffected by the 
learning of a list of French words interpolated 
between the learning and relearning of the 
translation-equivalent English words. On 
contrary, subjects who had acquired theif 
two languages in fused contexts (compound 
learning) benefited from the interpolated 
French list. 2 

Results obtained by Lambert et al., using 
the semantic differential D-score measure 
(Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1951). 
showed also that the difference in connotative 
meaning between translation-equivalent words 
in French and English is greater for tO 
Who learned the two languages in separated 
Contexts than for those who learned in fused 


BILINGUAL SEMANTIC MEzcto 


osatexts. However, Lambert et al. distin- 
wished between two groups of separated 


wbjects: those who learned both languages 
es the same cultural or national setting 
funicultural). and those who learned the two 


lnguages in different cultural settings (bi- 
altural). The authors found that the mean 
D score of separated unicultural subjects did 
mt differ significantly from the mean D score 
of fused subjects, although scores of the latter 
| group were lower. The mean D score of the 
 eparated bicultural subjects was significantly 
higher than that of both the other two 
groups. They offered the explanation that in 
the bicultural learning situation there is less 
likelihood of the actual referents of words 
being the same. This suggests that, although 
the unicultural learning situation may pro- 
duce separated (or coordinate) bilinguals, it 
alo provides learning experience more simi- 
lar to that of the compound bilingual as 
described by Ervin and Osgood. 

The compound and coordinate classifica- 
tion is based upon a theoretical discussion of 
what happens when the second language is 
being learned. The studies described above 
have categorized subjects in terms of this 
hkarning process. It seems unlikely that the 
semantic relationship between the two lan- 
fuage systems would always remain static, 
2s determined by the initial learning experi- 
ence. Haugen (1956) referred to the second 
Gategory in Weinreich’s tripartite classifica- 
tion as appearing to be somewhere between 
the pure compound system and the pure co- 
ordinate system as defined by Ervin and 
Osgood. Haugen continued that this would 
be “typical of the immigrant who has been 
socially assimilated but who continues to 
Speak his native language: most of the 
Meanings he now associates with its mor- 
2 are those of the dominant culture of 
his new homeland [p. 79].” This statement 
‘mplied that the meaning realtionship be- 
tween the bilingual’s two languages will 

ge with social assimilation. Although 
Haugen did not phrase this in psychological 
| terms, a question is raised for the psycholo- 
fist as to the possible effects of assimilation 
On the meaning systems of the bilingual. 

Assimilation has been described as a phase 

of acculturation. Beals (1953) interpreted 


this to mean “that assimilation is that 
of acculturation which results in groups of 
Individuals wholly replacing their original 
culture by another [p. 628]." Beals has dis 


Meaning, as measured by the semantic 
differential, would seem to be rather closely 
related to beliefs and values associated with 


value of trees. If, in English, TREE 

weak, and dirty, quite differen 

be expected. Tf the French speaker comes 

to understand, accept, and adopt an English 

speaker's view of trees, it would be expected 

that his ratings on the semantic 
towards 


speaker makes the English 
beliefs his own, this change shoule 
ratings in French as as iS 
Haugen’ tergs, the meanings associated with 

হ্‌ of the native language would 


in a closer relationship between connotative 
meanings in the two languages of the bi- 
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lingual, even though the second language was 
acquired in a separated context. 

Hong Kong provides a situation where 
native Chinese speakers learn and use English 
in a separated context, and many Hong Kong 
bilinguals have learned both their Chinese 
and their English in Hong Kong. Further- 
more, some of these bilinguals receive a 
secondary-school and university education in 
their second language and are educated in 
the ideas and technology of the second- 
language community. They are, through their 
education, as well as through day-to-day 
living in a British-administered and Western- 
influenced society, exposed to many contacts 
with the second-language culture. There is 
considerable evidence of a general impres- 
sionistic nature that this exposure leads some 
of the students to accept certain aspects of 
the second-language culture. However, Sys- 
tematic studies of acculturation have not 
been done in Hong Kong, and there is very 
little information available as to the nature, 
direction, and degree of belief change which 
might take place in this two-culture environ- 
ment. Development of a direct measure of 
acceptance of the second-language culture 
would have to await extensive background 
research. 

In designing the present exploratory ex- 
periment an indirect measure was adopted, 
based on certain assumptions about belief 
acceptance in this particular social context. 
Tt would be convenient to ask the bilingual 
himself to indicate similarities and differences 
between certain of his own beliefs and those 
which he attributes to members of each of 
the two language communities. This would 
provide a measure of assumed similarity be- 
tween himself and members pf his two 
language communities. Assumed similarity 
may mean either actual similarity or a 
desire to be similar, and the latter does not 
necessarily imply acceptance. However, it is 
assumed that a desire to be similar would be 
a motive for acceptance. When the indi- 
vidual has spent his life in a society greatly 
influenced by the second-language commu- 
nity, and has had about 10 years of formal 
education from the second-language commu- 
nity, it seems reasonable to suppose that a 
desire to be similar would have led him to 
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some acceptance. It was therefore pre 
that assumed similarity in this context 


imply acceptance, and that the ind 
can approximately define his acceptance 
his assumed-similarity responses. On 
basis of these assumptions the hypothesis 
reformulated as follows: 

If Chinese-English bilingual subjects ¢ 
their own beliefs as being more similar 1 
the beliefs of the second-language comm 
than to those of the native-language com 
nity, their ratings on semantic differenti 
should be closer in English and Chil 
(lower D) than would be the ratings of 
jects who see their own beliefs as mo 
similar to the native-language community. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


Subjects. Thirty-six first-year students at the U 
versity of Hong Kong served as subjects in 
first section of the study.2 There were 10 
and 26 females whose average age was 19 yea 
All were native Cantonese speakers. All the subject 
had first learned English in school as a sec 
language beginning at the age of 6 or 7; all 
received their secondary (high school) education 2 
Anglo-Chinese schools in Hong Kong, where th 
medium of instructions is English. From the 
formation available, all the subjects appear 
be in the coordinate bilingual category. Canto 
is used at home almost exclusively and is spo 
in the University by the students among themsel 
English is the language of formal education 
has been for all subjects for approximately 
years. It is not possible to say with certainty ths 
these students are coordinate bilinguals, but it 
seems clear that the native and second langu! 
have been acquired and used in almost enti 
separated contexts. Furthermore, in a repetitior 
of the Jacobovits and Lambert (1961) experiment 
On semantic satiation, it was found that these 2 
other students at the University of Hong Kong 0 
not show any semantic satiation effect across the 
two languages, a result which Jacobovits 
Lambert report for their coordinate subjects. 


Procedure 


Measurement of connotative meaning. Seman 
differential scales in English and Chinese were use 
to measure the connotative meaning of 12 concepe 
in English and Chinese translation equivalents. 
Procedure followed was similar to that of Lamb 
et al. but with one important difference. 2" 
authors used translations of the English seman 
differential for their French version of the sca!es 


2 Initially there were 43 students in the group, OU 
7 failed to complete the semantic differentials. 
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hh the present study the English semantic differential 
ales used were those developed in America, and 
the Chinese scales were those developed in Hong 
Keng in Cantonese. Scales selected were from those 
having the highest loadings on the three 

factors of the concept on scale factorizations (Os- 
ted, 1964). Four scales were used for each factor, 
tivieg a total of 12 scales in English and 12 in 
Oiloese. ‘Thus the Chinese semantic differential was 
sot a translation of the English, 

The concepts used were selected from the list of 
100 stimulus words used in the cross-cultural studies 
«ff semantic differentials (Osgood, 1964). Concepts 
were selected from this list because considerable care 
had been given to translation by a panel of Hong 
Kong bilinguals, and hence translation problems had 
heen largely solved. Concepts used were ¥000, 
MOK, FATHER, MOTHER, WORK, RESPECT, FREEDOM, 
ANOWLESUE, FRIEND, FUTURE, SUCCESS, PLEASURE, 
tnd Chinese translations. The concepts were pre- 
tented in a fixed order so that each one was as far 
Away as possible from its translation. D scores were 
alkulated for cach subject, using the formula given 
by Osgood et al. (1957). 

Similarity of beliefs with the second-language 
Community. The method devised to assess the 
extent of belief similarity was an adaptation of the 
tesponse-prediction technique, as used in studies of 
certain aspects of identification; a measure of 
Assumed similarity (Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Marwell, 
1964). Twenty statements of beliefs were 
h English.+ These were intended to cover some of 
the main areas in which Chinese students might 
consider that their beliefs differ from those of 
English-speaking Western students. The statements 
Were based upon material derived from discussions 
with University of Hong Kong students and gradu- 
tes and were concerned with beliefs about author- 
Hy, independence, traditions, and the use of leisure. 

Subjects were asked to indicate the degree of 
Mreement or disagreement with each statement on 
2 6-point scale, from “strongly agree” to “strongly 

“" Four forms of the statements were given 
to each subject, the first form with instructions 
to give their own personal opinions. The other three 

Were distributed in systematically 
order. Instructions were to (a) answer as the typical 
British student would, (b) answer as most other 

Se students would, (c) answer as the a 

erican student would. The instructions made it 

that subjects were not expected to know how 

ly else would answer the questions, but they 

Were asked to guess on the basis of their general 
owledge of the other groups. 

Results were calculated by assigning a weighting 

each point on the scale from most strongly 
Srecing (7) to most strongly disagreeing (1). 


The author is grateful to Anita K. Li, Depart- 
ৰ Of Education, University of Hong Kong, for 
Ling the Chinese semantic differential material. 

jp though Cantonese is the first language of these 
in Jects, most of them have had more experience 

teading English than reading Chinese. 
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only rating ¢ 
Rely cottince of beliefs minimizes the likeli- 
hood of results being artifacts of response set. 
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TABLE 1 


BELiEr AFFILIATION SCORES: MEAN DISCREPANCY 
Scores ror THREE AFFILIATION GROUPS 


Mean SE 


Mean SC 
discrepancy 

Chinese affiliate 

(N= 12) 9.00 32.00 
English affiliate 

(N= 15) 33.87 9.07 
No difference 

(N= 9) 18.00 19.60 


ference in connotative meaning between the 
12 concepts in English and Chinese. The 
hypothesis predicts that the English affiliate 
group will have significantly lower D scores 
than the Chinese affiliate subjects. This is 
supported by the results shown in Table 2. 

These results do not give any indication 
as to the cause-effect relationship between 
belief affiliation and concept meanings. The 
introductory discussion suggests that a move 
towards acceptance of the beliefs of the 
second-language community results in a closer 
semantic relationship between the two lan- 
guages. The causal implications of this could, 
ideally, only be tested by a longitudinal study 
of the same bilinguals over a number of 
years. The present investigation was 
designed as no more than a preliminary 
exploration of the problem, and no such 
longitudinal study has yet been under- 
taken. It is, however, possible to obtain 
some indirect avidence as to the cause-effect 
relationship by taking another Cross-section 
of Hong Kong bilinguals, who are at a 
somewhat earlier stage of their English edu- 
cation, and who might be presumed to be 
both less familiar with, and less committed 

+ 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL D SCORES FOR THE 
THREE AFFILIATION GROUPS: UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Chinese affiliate 

N= 12) 6.45 1.14++ 
English affiliate bd 

WN = 15 5.19 -88 
No difference 

(N =9) 5.67 1.13 


#9 <.01, 0 = 3.3 (1-tailed test). 
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to, the beliefs of the second-language com 
munity. Such a group of subjects was found 
in an Anglo-Chinese school which, as far a 
possible, is representative of the schools from 
which the University students have come. 
A second hypothesis was therefore tested, 
based upon the assumption that students 
in secondary school are likely to be less 
familiar with the beliefs of the second 
language community, having had a shorter 
period of British education at a lower level; 
and are less likely to have accepted these be 
liefs, having not yet committed themselves to 
at least 3 years of higher education at a 
British university, and perhaps not intending 
to do so. 

The hypothesis tested in the second part 
of the study was formulated as follows: 

Students in an Anglo-Chinese secondary 
school will differ from students in the Uni 
versity of Hong Kong in that fewer of them 
will fall into the English affiliate group, and 
their D scores on the semantic differential 
will be significantly higher. 


EXPERIMENT II 
Method 


Subjects. Tt was decided, after discussion with 
school teachers, that the methods used would be 
rather too complicated for students below the sixth 
form (last 2 years of high school) to understand. 
It was therefore necessary to take a group of sub- 
Jects who were only from 1 to 3 years behind the 
University students in the educational system. The 
Subjects were 36 students, 18 males and 18 females, 
at an Anglo-Chinese school which prepares students 
for admission to the University of Hong Kong- 
Twenty-five of the subjects were in the lower 
sixth form and 11 in the upper sixth form. The 
average age was 173 years. All were native Canto 
speaking, and, although not as much informa! ৰ 
Was available as for the University subjects, 
Would seem that the language experience of 
two groups had been very similar, except for t 
additional few years of English which the University 
students have had. 


S Of the initial 58 students in the group, 22 ne 
to complete either the semantic differentials or 
belief ratings and had to be eliminated. It is c0- 
incidental that the number of subjects rem! ty 
Was the same as the number in the Uni due 
Broup. The high attrition rate appears to be ee 
in part to the failure of some students to un 
stand the task, but largely to shortage of time. ’ ye 
experiment had to be fitted into the school tim 
table. 


TABLE 3 


IEF AFYILIATION SCORES: MEAN DISCREPANCY 
§ FOR THREE AFPLIATION GROUP— 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


| Mean 5C Mean SE 
| discrepancy discrepancy 
8.00 39.50 
42.16 12.50 
22.80 21.00 


MThe methods used were the same as those in 
Eperimant I, but because of time limitation only 
Concepts were used for semantic differentials: 

00, BOOK, FATHER, MOTHER, WORK, RESPECT, and 

Y translations. Analysis of results was the 

Be as for Experiment I. 


5 bjects were classified into three belief 
liation groups as in Experiment I.” The 
discrepancy scores are shown in 


These results give some support to the 
St part of the hypothesis, that fewer of 
Ie secondary-school subjects would be clas- 


flall numbers involved it is difficult to draw 
ly conclusion from this. It would be mis- 
ling to make statistical tests of these 
ta, given the approximate nature of the 
tasure of affiliation. However, it can be 
ld that 41.6% of the University students 
fe classified as English affiliate, as com- 
red to 259% of the secondary-school 
ts. 


Relationship between belief affiliation and 
antic differential D scores. Results from 
€ secondary-school subjects support those 
Part T of the study (see Table 4). D 
‘Ores for the English affiliate group are 
fain significantly lower than those for the 
linese affiliate group. The relationship be- 
een affiliation as defined here and D as 
ed by the semantic differential is thus 
in two different samples. From the 
Ondary-school subjects another result of 
The mean difference between SC and SE, used 


the basis of classification, was 28.63 for the 
Ondary-school subjects. 
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TABLE 4 


Mrax Seuaxnc DirrexexnAat D Scorrs ros THE 
Tuas AYTILIATION GROUPS: SEOONDARY-SCHOOL 


st = 212. 
bt = 2.06. 
+9 <.05 (1-tailed test). 


some interest appears, namely, the position 
of the no-difference group. A relatively large 
number of subjects were classified into 


fully recognized 
EES Uhr 
school subjects. As can be seen from a com- 
parison of Tables 2 and 4, the D scores of 
the secondary-school students gre higher than 
those of the University subjects. Scores for 
all subjects in each sample were compared, 
and the results are shown in Table 5. Mean 
D scores of the University subjects were 
calculated both for all 12 concepts and also 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF D SCORES FOR UNIVERSITY 
AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
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the 6 concepts used in the secondary-school 
study. In both cases the mean secondary- 
school score is significantly higher than the 
mean University score. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although the major results of this study 
support the hypothesis, this has been only 
a preliminary investigation of a rather 
broadly defined problem, and there are sev- 
eral points which require further clarification 
and, further, more precise investigation. 
Three interrelated questions arise, from which 
specific hypotheses for future research should 
be formulated. . 

1. The results of the two experiments show 
a relationship between assumed similarity of 
beliefs and closeness of connotative mean- 
ings in two languages. In designing the 
experiment, assumed similarity was taken to 
imply acceptance, in which case the results 
would show a relationship between accept- 
ance of second-language community beliefs 
and closer connotative meanings. If, however, 
assumed similarity implies not acceptance but 
merely a desire to be similar or to appear 
to be similar, the results would have to be 
interpreted differently. The English affiliate 
subjects would be demonstrating only an 
unidentified motive to rate their own beliefs 
and those of the second-language community 
as similar. It would therefore be possible 
that the low D scores of these subjects 
represent not »a measure of real similarity 
between meanings in the two languages, but 
merely the extent to which the subjects 
wanted the meanings to be similar. Thus the 
results of the experiment could be inter- 
preted as due to a common factor, desire 
to be or appear to be similar,* determining 
both relief ratings and semantic differential 
ratings. 

With the information available it is not 
possible to discount this alternative interpre- 
tation. However, for the purpose of an ex- 
Ploratory investigation it is possible to con- 
sider which of the two interpretations is 
more likely to be correct. This can be done 
by examining the assumptions made above 
to link assumed similarity with acceptance, 
and also by considering the meaning of the 
D scores. It was argued above that a desire 
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to be similar would result in acceptance Y 
the opportunity is available to accept, that 
is, if the individual has sufficient informa. 
tion about members of the culture to whoa 
he wants to be similar. The opportunity has 
certainly been available to the subjects of 
this experiment, both from general social con- 
tacts and particularly from formal education. 
Hf it can reasonably be argued that wanting 
to be similar is a motive for acceptance, then 
it would be difficult to account for continued 
failure to achieve a goal which is readily 
attainable. A desire to give the appearance 
of similarity poses a rather different problem 
Which can only be considered here in very 
general terms by reference to some chiaracter- 
istics of Hong Kong society. Jarvie (1964) 
has discussed certain aspects of Westerniza- 
tion in Hong Kong and particularly a con- 
flict between limited acceptance of the West 
and maintenance of the strong conviction 
that Chinese civilization is the greatest in 
the world: 


There are those few who accept the west as com- 
pletely and as wholeheartedly as they can—mainly 
the educated teenagers, especially girls. The great 
majority of the society keeps the west at arm's 
length [p. 15]. 


From these observations it can be argued that 
Subjects from this social and cultural back- 
ground are unlikely to wish to demonstrate a 
false similarity with members of a culture 
regarded as inferior by the majority of their 
Own people. 

Nevertheless, the possibility remains that 
the alternative variable (desire for similar- 
ity) did influence results, and its effect on the 
semantic differentials must be considered. 
The low D scores of the English affiliate 
group may reflect false similarities between 
concept meanings. However, it is difficult gt 
this case to account for subjects giving wha 
can be called false similar responses. In an- 
swering the belief questionnaires the su 
were making comparisons in terms of speci 
beliefs between themselves and other EOL 
In responding to the semantic differenti 
they were rating a series of concepts ( ly 
Or 12) spaced so that the translation qT 
lents were maximally separated. They he 
given no indication that direct compariso 
were to be made between the Chinese an 


lnglish scaling, and the semantic differentials 
re done before the belief ratings to elimi- 
pate any clues as to the nature of the task 
which might have been gained from belief 
comparisons. Subjects had had no previous 
experience with semantic differentials, and 
the questions asked after the experiment 
showed some bewilderment as to what had 
been going on. (This was taken to account 
In part for the high wastage rate of subjects 
particularly in the secondary school.) It 
therefore seems likely that subjects simply 
aled the connotative meaning of each con- 
cept as it appeared. Since they were not 
presented with a Chinese-English comparison 
task, it is less likely that they attempted 
t0 create similarities which were false. 

With doubt as to what was being measured 
by the belief ratings it is clearly impossible 
{0 draw any firm conclusions. However, it 
Would seem that further research into the 
Problem is justified by these results. More 
Precise and direct methods are needed to dis- 
Cover what psychological changes might take 
Place through close contact with the second- 
language community (as in higher education) 
hich could affect the semantic systems of 
he bilingual. 

Some additional information was available 
About the University students which suggests 
that belief acceptance as defined here may 
be related to Rokeach’s (1960) concept of 
Open-mindedness. Subjects in the English 
affiliate group obtained significantly lower 
‘cores on the Dogmatism scale (both in 
English and a Chinese translation) than sub- 
in the Chinese affiliate group. (Le., 


Started, and the validity of the scale in 
Tong Kong has yet to be established. How- 
Ver, if the scale proves to be a valid measure 
Of dogmatism in Hong Kong, the result 
Mentioned here might open up a number of 
Mssibilities of defining more precisely 
‘Ognitive aspects of belief acceptance. 

2. The causal relationship between belief 
Acceptance and semantic merging suggested 
€ can only be adequately tested by a 
ngitudinal study over a number of years. 
‘t could be argued that an initially closer 
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relationship between meanings In the two 
languages enables the bilingual to accept the 
second-language community more readily. 
secondary-school and University students 
could be interpreted in this way, The ques- 
tion of cause and effect therefore remains 
open until a longitudinal study can be made, 


the process of two-way’ translation 
a clue as to how such a change 
place in coordinate bilinguals 


i 


re 
ill 


il 


process 
Ervin and Osgood (1965) predict 
tinued two-way translation would 
transform a coordinate system in 
pound system [p. 145]." 

A true coordinate bilingual 


Es Eg 
HE "চট 
telirt 8 


beha 
ring when one language is being 
differ from those occurring with 


ন 


English for formal British education and all 


ith ish-speaking Hong Kong, 
ক আঁক = and social life 


is likely to be' especially acute in a situation 
such ur exists in Hong Kong, where the 
student is living in a largely Chinese com- 
mugfty. He is continually engaged in com- 

icating with members ot both cultures, 
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and, to the extent that he attempts to inte- 
grate the two, it would seem that he must 
become involved in two-way translation. ‘The 
process may be generally described in the 
following way: A conversation in Cantonese 
with a monolingual enters an area where the 
bilingual has now adopted a new set of beliefs 
from his experience with English-speaking 
people. The topic is raised in Cantonese, the 
bilingual translates into English for his own 
benefit to consider his position, and then 
translates back into Cantonese for his reply. 
A similar process would take place in com- 
munication with a member of the English- 
language community if a topic of conversa- 
tion involved interpreting ideas of the native- 
language culture. The most commonly quoted 
examples of this process in a Chinese context 
are conversations involving the subject matter 
in which a University graduate has specialized. 
A discussion of some aspect of human behav- 
ior in which special knowledge is relevant 
would result in the bilingual thinking in the 
language of psychology (English) while 
speaking in Cantonese. In the English- 
speaking context the most obvious example 
is a conversation which requires explaining 
a Chinese point of view which differs from 
that of the foreigner. Bilinguals report that 
in this case they would consider the Chinese 
ৰ of view in Cantonese before explaining 


English. 

The bilingual who is not concerned with 
accepting and’ integrating the ideas of the 
second-language community would not be 
involved in this process to the same extent. 
First, special knowledge acquired in English 
remains confined to the content of that lan- 
guage and would not be relevant in a Can- 
tonese discussion. Second, he would be less 
likely to engage in a conversation with an 
English-speaking person about the Chinese 
point of view and might consider that it 
would not be possible to explain anyway. In 
effect he maintains a complete separation 
between the two languages and all that is 
associated with them, and there is no need 
for translation. It is not suggésted that such 
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a person would never engage in two-way 
translation. The difference between the two 
types of bilingual outlined here is seen in 
terms of the frequency with which two-way 
translation is employed. 

The translation process described provides 
a possible explanation of the present results 
which appears to be compatible with the 
compound and coordinate theory. This proc- 
85S, if it does occur, might also be relevant 
to the results reported by Lambert et al. The 
language experiences of the unicultural bil- 
lingual who has constant contacts with both 
language communities would merit further 
investigation. 
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EFFECTS OF FEAR AND INSTRUCTIONS ON HOW TO 
COPE WITH DANGER * 


HOWARD LEVENTHAL, JEAN C. WATTS, Axo FRANCIA PAGANO 
po Yale University 


Smokers were given fear-arousing communications on the dangers of tmoking. 


3 factors were manipulated: intensity of fear stimulus (moderate or 
receipt of instructions on how to stop smoking (given or not given), 


smoking during the communication (Ss instructed to smoke or not to unoke 
while the dangers of smoking were being depicted). The bigh-fear communi 


cation strengthened desires to stop smoking, but had no effect 
ing behavior; the receipt of instructions on how to stop 


effect on desires to stop smoking, but was highly effective in getting §4 to 


change their smoking behavior. 


Four problems were investigated in the 
present study: (a) the relationship between 
fear arousal and acceptance of communica- 
tions depicting a danger and recommending 
that subjects change their behavior so as to 
Protect themselves from danger, (b) the rela- 
tionship between verbal measures of accept- 
ance taken immediately after the communica- 
tions and behavior measures taken at later 
Points in time, (c) the effects on acceptance 
Of providing instructions on how to carry 
Out the recommended change in behavior, 
and (d) the effects on acceptance of re- 
quiring subjects to perform the forbidden 
behavior while its dangerous consequences 
Were being depicted in the communications. 

Our approach to the first two problems 
Was straightforward. Recommendations to 
smoking were presented along with fear- 
rousing communications on the danger of 
lung cancer from smoking, and subsequent 
Changes in desire to stop smoking and in 
Actual smoking behavior were examined. Pre- 
Vious studies have reported both positive and 
hegative effects of highly fear-arousing anti- 
Smoking communications on compliance with 
ecommendations to stop smoking. Janis and 


“This investigation was presented by Francia 
Agano in partial fulfillment of the Master of Public 
Health Degree at Yale University, 1965. The data 
Were collected by the second and third authors 
Curing the latter's externship at the John Slade Ely 
Center for Health Education Research. The study 
VAs supported by the United States Public Health 
etVice (CH 00077-04) and the United Health 
undation. The authors would like to thank Irvin 
Child and James Dabbs for critical comments 
ecting early drafts of the paper. 
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Terwilliger (1962) found that a high-fear 
appeal produced slightly less attitude change 
against smoking than did a moderate appeal, 
and Leventhal and Niles (1964) reported 
that a mild control communication was more 
successful in strengthening intentions to stop 
smoking than either a moderate- or a high- 
fear appeal. However, a high-fear communica- 
tion used by Niles (1964) was found to 
increase intentions to stop smoking among 
subjects who rated themselves as “highly 
vulnerable” to various health and safety 
hazards; among subjects rated as “ow 
vulnerables,” the high-fear appeal increased 
rather than decreased intentions o = 
smoking. Complicating the picture $s ১. 
ther is a study by Leventhal and Watts 
(1966) in which fear communications similar 
to those used by Leventhal arid Niles (1964) 
failed to produce differences in intentions to 
decrease smoking, but had long-range effects 
on smoking behavior. In this study, subjects 
exposed to the high-fear communication were 
apparently more successful in decreasing 
smoking than were subjects exposed to the 
moderate- or low-fear appeal. It is possible 
that high-fear appeals create immediate re- 
sistance to compliance with protective recom- 
mendations but that in time this effect is 
reversed. But more data are needed to decide 
the point, since only in Leventhal and Watts 
(1966) were changes in smoking behavior 
measured, and in this study the measures 
were taken at only one point in time, 5 
months after the communications were given. 

The third and fourth problems require 
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elaboration. It has been proposed (Leventhal, 
1965) that the inconsistent effects of fear 
arousal on compliance with protective recom- 
mendations may be due to differences in the 
judged effectiveness of actions recommended 
to avert the alleged danger. An unintended 
effect of some high-fear communications may 
be to make subjects feel less able to act to 
avert the danger, and to arouse a greater 
need for reassurance that protective action 
is feasible and for instructions on how to 
carry out this action. 

This possibility has been investigated in 
studies by Leventhal, Singer, and Jones 
(1965) and Leventhal, Jones, and Trembly 
(1966) in which fear-arousing communica- 
tions on the danger of tetanus either included 
or withheld instructions on how to get a 
tetanus inoculation. All subjects (college stu- 
dents) were given the general recommenda- 
tion to take a tetanus inoculation, but half 
of the subjects also received a map of the 
campus with the location of the student 
health service prominently marked and a 
brief review of typical daily activities which 
brought the student physically close to the 
health service. The instructions did not pro- 
vide new information (students were already 
familiar with the location of the health 
service), but simply amounted to a plan for 
incorporating a visit to the health service 
into everyday activities much as one might 
Plan to stop off at the bank or store on the 
way to work.'‘In both studies it was found 
that a larger percentage of subjects who had 
received instructions took inoculations com- 
pared to those who did not receive instruc- 
tions or received only the instructions with- 
out a preceding high- or low-fear appeal. 
However, the expectation thatthe instruc- 
tions would be especially effective when sub- 
Jects were exposed to a high-fear appeal was 
not confirmed; the percentage of high-fear 
subjects who took inoculations was equivalent 
to that of low-fear subjects, whether or not 
subjects received instructions. 

For the present study a pamphlet giving 
specific instructions on how to stop smoking 
Was prepared. It was expected that subjects 
who received these instructions would be 
more successful in decreasing Smoking than 
subjects who did not receive these instruc- 
tions, and that the instructions would be 
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especially effective when subjects were erx- 
posed to a high-fear appeal. It was reasoned 
that if strong fear tends to make Subjects 
feel helpless, while instructions help convince 
them that they can protect themselves, then 
the more difficult the protective action 
recommended, the more beneficial should be 
the effect of receiving instructions. Assuming 
that it requires more effort and persistence 
to stop smoking than to take a tetanus 
inoculation, then it is likely that instructions 
would be especially effective in persuading 
high-fear subjects to stop smoking, even 
though instructions failed to interact with 
fear appeal in persuading subjects to take 
tetanus inoculations (Leventhal et al., 1965, 
1966). 

The fourth problem concerned the effects 
of varying an association between the act of 
smoking and the dangerous consequences 
(poor health, surgery, risk of death from 
lung cancer) which allegecly result from 
smoking. It was thought that if some sub- 
jects were required to smoke during the 
danger communications and others instructed 
not to smoke, the association between re- 
sponse and danger would be stronger in the 
former condition and should lead to greater 
subsequent inhibition of smoking. 


METHoD 
Design 


Three factors were manipulated: intensity of the 
fear stimulus (moderate or high), instructions ন 
how to stop smoking (given or not given), 5: 
smoking during the communication (subjects a 
structed to smoke or not to smoke). These variables 
were combined with a subject factor, heavy smokers 
(subjects who smoked more than the sample Ee 
of 15 cigarettes per day) versus light SO 
(subjects who smoked 15 or fewer cigarettes od 
day), to form a 2X 2X 2X 2 factorial design. Te 
analysis of smoking behavior included a fifth রা 
corresponding to the five time intervals for W Ee 
reports of smoking behavior were obtained. A a 
trol group which received only the instruction 
how to stop smoking was included to test the € 
of receiving instructions without fear arousal. 


Subjects 


4 h- 
Subjects were 129 Yale students, two-thirds fre 


men and one-third upperclassmen. Subjects ji 
individually approached on campus by two H- 
recruiters and asked whether they wished to Par 0 
pate for $1.50 in a program-evaluation study Hs 
sored by the Public Health Service. Those wis ap" 
to participate (approximately 95% of those 
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proached) then answered several questions on a 
card, including a question on present smoking habits. 
If the recruiter saw from the card that the volunteer 
was a cigarette smoker, he recruited him for the 
study. Subjects were then randomly assigned to the 
treatment conditions. 

Subjects were given the experimental materials 
In a small room centrally located on campus. 
Eighteen groups (sessions) were run, two in each 
condition. Groups of from 6 to 8 subjects were 
originally scheduled for each session, but, since 
some subjects failed to keep their appointments 
and had to be rescheduled, the number of subjects 
at a session varied from 4 to 10 subjects. All 
subjects attending a given session received the same 
experimental materials. After being welcomed, sub- 
jects were reminded that the program was sponsored 
by the Public Health Service and that its purpose 
Was totevaluate health-education materials. Subjects 
then completed two preexposure questionnaires, were 
given a communication,* and completed a post- 
exposure questionnaire. 


Smoking History and Attitudes 


The first preexposure questionnaire included items 
dealing with the subjects’ smoking history and cur- 
tent smoking habits. Also included were eight items 
dealing with (a) beliefs that smoking causes cancer, 
(b) judgments of personal vulnerability to lung 
cancer, (c) concern about the effects of smoking, 
(d) judgments of the effectiveness of decreasing 
smoking in preventing lung cancer, and (e) desire 
to quit and decrease smoking. All attitude ques- 
tions in this and the following questionnaires 
Were answered on ‘-point scales with anchors at 
the midpoint and extremes (eg., 1=not at all, 
4= moderately, 7 = very much). 


Mood Ratings 


On a second preexposure questionnaire, subjects 
Were asked to rate the degree to which each of 26 
adjectives described their current moods or feelings. 

he items were related to the following dimensions: 
fear, depression, nausea, shame, vulnerability, ag- 
Etession, helplessness. Many of these items were 


derived from the check list prepared by Nowlis 
(1965). 


Smoking during the Film 


When the first two questionnaires were completed, 
¢ experimenter told the subjects that they were 
© see a movie on smoking and said: “Contrary to 
What you might expect, we wish you to smoke 
during the film. We have provided cigarettes, 
eS and ashtrays in case you have ore 
Oring your own.” These items were then passe 


Ee While viewing the film, photographs of the 
tl subjects were taken with a 
Loe at approximately 3-minute intervals. It was 
Oped that an analysis of facial expressions would 
Provide additional evidence of emotional arousal. 
OWever, the Photographs turned out to be rather 
Door technically, and these data will not be reported. 
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around. For those groups of subjects who were 
not to smoke, the following statement was substi- 
tuted: “As you might expect, in view of the nature 
of the program, we should like to ask you not to 
Smoke while you are here.” Subjects in the smoking 
condition each smoked one cigarette. As this typi- 
cally took between 7 and 8 minutes, subjects in 
the moderate-fear film smoked almost throughout 
their film, while subjects in the high-fear film 
usually had finished smoking before the surgery 
sequence was shown. 


Fear Communications 3 


The moderate-fear appeal consisted of an 8-minute 
sound and color movie on the dangers of smoking. 
‘The movie demonstrated the way in which tars are 
drawn into the lung with cigarette smoke, paralyze 
the cilia of the bronchi, and damage the blood 
vessels and lungs. The relationship between smoking 
and lung cancer was elucidated by showing how 
tars are collected in the “throat” of a mechanical 
smoker, are trapped, chemically analyzed, and shown 
to contain known carcinogens. Scenes of invalids 
with respiratory troubles (a man out of breath 
after climbing three steps, an older man gasping 
for breath in a hospital bed) were included, and 
the film ended with the presentation of charts 
showing the relationship between cigarette sales and 
lung-cancer deaths, and between the probability of 
getting lung cancer and the number of cigarettes 
smoked. In brief, the film presented a relatively 
factual treatment of the dangers of smoking and 
stopped short of elaborating its most severe 
consequences. 

The high-fear film consisted of the film described 
above followed by a 6-minute film showing a lung- 
cancer operation. The operation sequence showed the 
initial incision and forcing apart of the ribs, the 
removal of the black and diseased lung, the open 
cavity and beating heart, and finally the suturing 
of the wound. The film was in color and thoroughly 
authentic. In the more “gory” sequences many 
subjects were observed to squirm and lower their 
heads, and three subjects were sufficiently shaken 
to have to leave the room temporarily. 


Instructions on How to Stop Smoking 


Immediately after seeing the movie, subjects in 
the specific instructions condition read a pamphlet + 


3'The moderate-fear film was excerpted from 
Smoking and You distributed by Contemporary 
Films, Incorporated. The operation sequence was 
taken’ from One in 20,000 I the Fs I 
Temperance Society. It was used as part 0 e 
Dich fear stimulus in studies by Niles (1964), Lev- 
enthal and Niles (1964), and Leventhal and Watts 
1966). 
a pamphlet was based on a booklet currently 
being used by the Narcotics Division, New York 
City, in its antismoking clinics. When questioned in 
a follow-up interview, only one subject said he had 
used an antismoking drug. Hence the effect of the 
drug recommendation on smoking behavior may be 


ignored. 
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giving detailed information on how to break the 
smoking habit. ‘The reader was advised to make 
a list of reasons why he smoked and compare it 
to a second list of reasons why he might want 
to stop smoking. He was then asked to choose a 
“stop smoking day” and was given considerable 
advice on how to avoid conditions which encourage 
smoking (eg. do not eat with friends who are 
smoking, prepare excuses beforehand for declining 
cigarettes), and how to substitute new habits for 
the old ones associated with smoking (eg., do not 
carry matches, keep change ordinarily used for 
buying cigarettes in a different place, carry gum, 
take deep breaths or pace about when the urge to 
smoke comes). Much of the information in the 
pamphlet was familiar, and it did not promise an 
instant cure without effort. However, by using 
numerous examples of techniques for coping with 
situations that are part of a student’s daily life, 
it was hoped that the pamphlet would lead to 
mental rehearsal of the steps which facilitate 
quitting or decreasing smoking. The use of an anti- 
smoking drug, such as Lobeline, was also mentioned. 


Dependent Measures 


Postquestionnaires. Immediately after the com- 
munication subjects filled out a third questionnaire. 
‘This questionnaire contained the same list of mood 
adjectives and the same items on attitudes toward 
smoking presented in the preexposure question- 
naires. Two items on the fairness and accuracy of 
the film and the effectiveness of the recommenda- 
tions were also included. A fourth questionnaire 
was administered to subjects individually 1 week 
after the communications. This questionnaire con- 
tained many of the same attitude items presented 
in the other two attitude questionnaires as well as 
items dealing with subjects’ retrospective evaluation 
of the program and with changes in subjects’ 
smoking behavior. 

Behavior checks. Five estimates of the average 
number of cigarettes smoked per day were obtained 
from subjects. For each estimate subjects reported 
their average daily consumption over a period of 
1 week, except for the “vacation” measure, de- 
scribed below, for which the period was 2 Weeks. 
The first report referred to the week immediately 
preceding the program and was made on the pre- 
communication questionnaire. The second report was 
made on the follow-up questionnaire and referred 
to the week immediately after the program. The 
third and fourth reports were obtained by tele- 
phoning each subject and asking how much he had 
smoked during the current week and over the 
Christmas recess which had preceded this week. 
The final report was made on a postcard sent to 
the subjects 3 months after the program. 

“ 


RESULTS 


Theére were no significant differences among 
conditions on the preexposure measures of 
mood, attitudes, or smoking habits. Differ- 
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ence scores were used in analyses of the 
tude items and the data analyzed by means 
of analysis of variance using the unweighted 
means formula for unequal #’s given by 
Winer (1962, pp. 241-244). The n for ead 
analysis was the number of subjects who an- 
swered the item on both the pre- and post- 
questionnaire. Differences between the treat-. 
ment groups and the control condition were. 
assessed by t tests using the error term from. 
the analysis of variance. 


Emotion and Beliefs 


Negative emotion. Since the measures of 
fear, depression, nausea, and shame were 
found to be highly correlated, all items re- 
lated to these mood dimensions were summed. 
to provide an overall index of negative emo- 
tion. Table 1 shows that the fear manipula 
tions increased verbal reports of negative. 
emotions as intended. Subjects exposed to the. 
moderate-fear film reported significantly more. 
negative emotion than control subjects who 
saw ‘no film (t= 3.14, df = 101, p < .005), 
and subjects who saw the high-fear film re- 
ported more negative emotion than subjects 
Who saw the moderate-fear film (F = 17.03, 
df = 1/101, < .005). There were no main 
effects or interactions for the other maniptu- 
lated variables or for the smoking levels. 

Aggression. An index of aggression was de- 
rived by summing the scores for the mood 
items “sceptical,” “suspicious,” “defiant,” 
and “fed-up.” There was one significant ef- 
fect on this index: subjects who did 
Smoke during the program expressed more 
aggression than subjects instructed to smoke 
(smoking condition, X = 1.25; no-smoking 
condition, X = 86; F= 546, df= 1/10, 
2 < .05). 

Vulnerability. One item from the m 
questionnaire and one from the attitude que 
tionaires were used to measure perceived. 
vulnerability. On the mood item (‘I f 1 
Vulnerable”) there were significant main 6 
fects for both the fear and the specific Tr 
structions manipulation. Subjects in 
high-fear condition reported feeling mor 
vulnerable than subjects in the moderate-fear 
condition (high fear, ¥ = 1.65; moderate fo } 
X= 46; F= 09.29, df= 1/101, p < .00: 
and subjects who did not receive sped { 
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TABLE 1 
CHANGES IN EMOTIONS AND ATriTUDES® 
Ee , Control ene re 2 Moderate vs 
Negative emotions 17.19 <.005 < 0085 
Aggressive feelings =.l0 ns ms 
Vulnerability feelings 1.65 < .00$ ns 
Desire to quit smoking 1.13 < 008 ns 
n 61 


Note.—The index of negative emotions is the sum of 14 difference scores. The Index of aggresive feclings is the sam of four 


difference scores. 


,* All entries in the table are based on differences between precom 
weighted averages of the means for the subgroups within each condition. 


munication and fertccmeication ind 
Means for the film ও) are do rane hw yn 


group means. Means for the control condition are the average of two means (light and beavy smokers 


instructions on how to stop smoking re- 
ported feeling more vulnerable than subjects 
Who received such instructions (instruc- 
tions, X = .50; no instructions, RX = 1.41; 
F= 8.01, df= 1/101, p<.005). On the 
attitude item (“How susceptible do you now 
feel to lung cancer?”) there was a similar 
main effect for the instructions manipula- 
tion (instructions, X = 49; no instructions, 
£=1.02; F= 5.40, df= 1/101, p< .05), 
n0 effect of the fear manipulation, and 
an interaction between level of smoking 
(light versus heavy smokers) and instruc- 
tions to smoke during the program (F = 7.39, 
df= 1/101, p< .05). In this interaction 
heavy smokers reported feeling more sus- 
ceptible to lung cancer when told to smoke 
during the program (smoking condition, 
X= 1.43; no-smoking condition, X = 44) 
than when not permitted to smoke, while there 
Was no difference between conditions for light 
Smokers (smoking condition, X = 46; no- 
smoking condition, X = .71). 

Beliefs. Ttems measuring beliefs that 
Smoking causes lung cancer (“The available 
evidence shows, without reasonable doubt, 
that smoking causes lung cancer”; “The less 
a person smokes, the less likely he is to 
develop lung cancer”) and beliefs in the 
effectiveness of stopping smoking (“For a 
Smoker, how effective is stopping smoking 
in reducing the chances of developing lung 
Cancer?”) were not significantly affected by 
the manipulations. 


Desire to Comply with the Recommendation 


Table 1 shows the mean differences be- 
tween preexposure and postexposure scores 


(measured immediately after the communica- 
tion) or intentions to decrease smoking. 
Subjects in the high-fear condition showed 
significantly larger increases in desire to quit 
smoking than subjects in the moderate-fear 
condition (F = 7.41, df= 1/101, p < 05), 
but there was no significant difference be- 
tween the moderate-fear and control condi- 
tions. 

Desires to quit smoking were also measured 
1 week after the communications, and dif- 
ferences between these and the preexperi- 
mental scores were computed. The delayed 
measures show a pattern similar to that of 
the immediate measures, but the difference 
between the high- and moderate-fear condi- 
tions was no longer significant. Obviously, 
responses to the delayed items may have 
been affected by actual compliance during 
the week interval. ও 


Credibility of Sponsor and Communication 


All groups considered the Public Health 
Service (the alleged sponsor of the program) 
to be a highly reliable source of information 
on smoking and lung cancer. A more direct 
measure of message credibility was obtained 
from subjects in the film groups, who were 
asked whether they thought the movie gave 
a “fair and accurate” picture of smoking and 
lung cancer. Subjects instructed to smoke 
during the program were more favorable in 
their responses than subjects instructed not 
to smoke (smoking condition, X= 4.53; 
no-smoking condition, X= 3.91; F= 4.23, 
df = 1/100,  <.05). There were no other 
significant differences. 
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Smoking Behavior 


The five reports of smoking behavior ob- 
tained from each subject were subjected to 
square-root transformation, and an analysis 
of variance for repeated measures was per- 
formed using the unweighted-means solution 
of Winer (1962, pp. 376-378). The analysis 
of variance involved the four experimental 
variables previously described and a fifth 
(stages) factor, corresponding to the five 
periods for which reports of smoking behav- 
ior were obtained. One or two of the five 
reports of smoking were missing for 10 sub- 
jects because the experimenter was unable 
to reach them at the appropriate times and 
these data were estimated. Four subjects who 
initially smoked fewer than two cigarettes 
were excluded from the analysis. 

The experimental communications were ef- 
fective in that the average number of cigar- 
ettes smoked per day decreased sharply over 
the follow-up period (stages—F = 18.11, 
df = 4/388,  <.005). The difference be- 
tween the control and all experimental condi- 
tions taken together was highly significant 
(2 < .005 for t tests) for each of the four 
reports of smoking made after the com- 
munications. 


Fear Level 


As can be seen from Figure 1, there was 
little difference in the reported smoking be- 
havior of subjects in the high-fear and 
moderate-fear conditions at any period for 
Which measures were taken after the com- 
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Fic. 1. Smoking behavior over time in fear and 
instructions conditions. 
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munications (fear—F = .25, df = 1/97; Fear 
X Stages—F = 1.12, df = 4/388). The origi- 
nal differences in emotional arousal associ- 
ated with the films seem to have had no 
influence on subsequent smoking behavior. 
However, some minimal amount of arousal 
seems necessary to motivate behavior change 
as shown by the significant difference between 
the moderate-fear and control conditions for 
each report of smoking following the com- 
munication (p < .05 for each of the four t 
tests). 

An interaction in the predicted direction 
between fear and instructions on how to quit 
smoking is also apparent in Figure 1 
(F = 3.50, df= 1/97, p<.10). The re 
ceipt of instructions seemed to make more 
of a difference in the high-fear condition 
than in the moderate-fear condition. In the 
moderate-fear condition the instructions and 
no-instructions curves remain close together 
over the 3-month period, and subjects who 
received instructions reported less smoking 
than subjects who did not receive instructions 
only at the last two points in time. In the 
high-fear condition, on the other hand, sub- 
jects in the instructions condition always 
reported less smoking than subjects in the 
no-instructions condition, and the difference 
between conditions tended to increase over 
time. 


Instructions on How to Stop Smoking 


When the behavior of subjects who re 
ceived instructions on how to stop smoking 
Was compared to that of subjects who did 
not receive instructions, the main effect was 
not significant (F = 2.63, df= 1/97), but 
the interaction with stages was significant 
(F = 2.69, df = 4/388, p < .05). Figure 2 
Shows that the instructions and no-instruc- 
tions curves both show sharp drops in 
smoking from before the program to 1 week 
after, and then begin to diverge. The diver- 
gence of the two curves was tested by 2P- 
plying linear weights to the four postcom- 
munication measures for each condition am 
testing the interaction of the linear com 
ponents with stages. This interaction Was 
significant (F = 5.17, df = 1/388, p < .025). 
During the period from 1 week to 3 months 
after the program, subjects who receive. 
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¢ Fic. 2. Smoking behavior over time in 
instructions conditions. 
1 

b) 
instructions on how to stop smoking appar- 
ently maintained their decreased smoking 
level, while subjects who did not receive 
these instructions tended to regress toward 
their precommunication smoking level. For 
«the differences between the instructions and 
Mo-instructions conditions t values were very 
Small at 1 week (t= .05) and during vaca- 
tion (t= .74), and larger at 1 month 
(t= 1.67, df = 97, p < .10) and at 3 months 
(t= 1.67, df = 97, p < .10). 


Instructions to Smoke during the Program 


Contrary to prediction, smoking during the 
film slightly decreased compliance with the 
fecommendation to stop smoking. However, 
the main effect of this factor was not sig- 
nificant (F = 2.51, df = 1/97), nor was the 
‘Interaction with stages (F = .90, df = 4/388). 
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Light versus Heavy Smokers 


The main effect of initial level of smoking 
was, of course, very large (F= 104.57, 
df = 1/97, p < .005) and simply indicates 
that heavy smokers continued to smoke more 
than light smokers after the program. Of 
more interest is the interaction of this 
variable with stages (F = 3.07, df = 4/388, 
# < 05). Light smokers showed little change 
in their smoking behavior after the 1-weck 
stage, while heavy smokers reported a fur- 
ther decrease from 1 week to the vacation. 
Of interest also is the interaction between 
the light-heavy classification and instructions 
to smoke during the program (F = 4092, 
df = 1/97, p<.05). Heavy smokers in- 
structed to smoke during the film were less 
likely to decrease smoking afterward than 
heavy smokers instructed not to smoke during 
the film. It made little difference to light 
smokers whether or not they smoked during 
the film. 


Supplementary Analyses 

Reports of smoking behavior showed con- 
siderable change in variance over time. Some 
subjects never decreased smoking, others de- 
creased at one or two stages but not at 
others, and still others decreased smoking at 
all four stages. The amount by which sub- 
jects decreased smoking also varied widely, 
with some subjects reporting they had quit 
completely and others reporting only token 
decreases. Supplementary analyses of smoking 
behavior were therefore undertaken using the 
proportions of subjects who reported substan- 
tial change in their smoking. This type of 
score gives a more stable picture of the im- 
pact of the communications on behavior since 
it ignores fninor variations in an individual’s 
smoking behavior and is unaffected by 
changes in within-group variances over time. 
The following procedure was used for these 
analyses: all light smokers who decreased 
smoking by at least three cigarettes (the 
median number of cigarettes cut down by 
light smokers in the total sample), and all 
heavy smokérs who cut down by at least 
six cigarettes (the median number cut down 
by all heavy smokers) were counted as' having 
truly decreased smoking. The proportions of 
decreasers in each condition for each stage 
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were then computed and transformed to arc 
sines,® and a separate analysis of variance 
for each stage was carried out on the 
transformed proportions. 

The results of these analyses proved to be 
very similar to those for the mean number 
of cigarettes smoked. For example, the differ- 
ence between the proportions of decreasers 
in the instructions and non-instructions con- 
ditions was not significant at 1 week 
(instructions = 51%, no instructions = 40% ; 
F = 2.01) or during the vacation (62% 
versus 34%; F= 2.79, p <.10), but was 
highly significant at 1 month (64% versus 
34%; F = 10.50, p < .005) and at 3 months 
(53% versus 26%; F = 9.51, # < .005). The 
proportion of decreasers in the control condi- 
tion was 9% at 1 week and 20% during the 
vacation, at 1 month, and at 3 months. 


DIscusstoN 


Subjects saw one of two films on the 
dangers of smoking. The moderate-fear film 
presented evidence linking lung cancer to 
smoking and showed patients suffering from 
relatively mild disorders caused by smoking. 
The high-fear film differed from the moderate- 
fear film in including a section depicting a 
lung-cancer operation. The high-fear film in- 
creased reports of unpleasant emotions in- 
cluding fear, feelings of personal vulnerability 
to lung cancer, and desires to stop smoking, 
but it did not lead to a greater decrease in 
reported smoking behavior than the moderate- 
fear film. In turn, subjects exposed to the 
moderate-fear film reported increased fear 
and decreased smoking compared to control 
subjects who received only the recommenda- 
tion to stop smoking and the instructions on 
how to stop smoking. 


5 Thanks are extended to Robert Abelson for 
suggesting the use of the arc-sine transformation. 
The error term for this test is: 

UYnt+..... 1/nk. 
number of cells 


Comparisons between the film groups and the con- 
trols were performed using the formula: 


Z=%:- ¢2/ VIN; + IN. 


It should be noted that chi-square tests of the main 
effects gave f values similar to those obtained using 
the arc-sine transformation. 
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In previous discussions (Leventhal, 1965; . 
Leventhal & Niles, 1964; Leventhal et al, 
1965) it was suggested that temporal factors ' 
might account for the failure of fear to exert 
a long-range effect on behavior. It was. 
pointed out that intentions are usually mea- 
sured immediately after the fear treatments 
when differences in emotion or drive level. 
are most marked, while behavior is measured 
later when these differences very likely have 
dissipated. This “dissipation” hypothesis was 
not disproven by the present data, but it 
seems too simple to account for the observed 
effects. The major finding which it fails to 
handle is that the difference in reported fear 
between the control and moderate-fear ‘condi 
tion was associated with differences in re- 
ported behavioral compliance over time, while 
the difference in fear between the moderate- 
fear and high-fear condition was not associ- 
ated with differences in compliance. Thus an 
increase in fear produced by relatively factual 
depiction of the dangers of smoking (the 
moderate-fear communication) had a long- 
range positive effect on compliance, but little 
effect on immediate intentions to comply, 
Whereas a further increase in fear produced 
by the shock tactics of the high-fear film 
exerted an immediate effect on intentions to 
comply, but had no long-range effect on 
behavior. 

This finding raises the question whether 
the inconsistent effects among studies noted 
previously may not be better understood by 
an analysis of informational and stylistic 
qualities of the various stimuli, rather than 
by reference to the amount of fear these 
stimuli arouse. The arousal of fear, changes 
in attitudes, and changes in behavior may be 
produced by the same or different aspects of 
a given stimulus, and these responses may, 
in turn, be merely correlated rather than 
causally related. 

That the important next step in research 
is a more refined analysis of communications 
is also suggested by the effects on persuasion 
of a second experimental variable—the re 
ceipt of instructions on how to stop smoking. 
In this study, as in the previous tetanus 
studies (Leventhal et al., 1965, 1966), the 
receipt of instructions on how to cope hile f 
the danger apparently decreased feelings 0 


( 
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vulnerability to the danger, increased behav- 
joral compliance with protective recommenda- 
tions (so long as the instructions were ac- 
companied by at least a moderately fear- 
arousing communication), and had no dis- 
cernible effect on fear level or intentions to 
comply with the recommendations. Although 
these instructions seemed to aid high-fear 
subjects more than moderate-fear subjects, 
the effect of receiving instructions was ap- 
parently not due to differences in fear reduc- 
tion. Possibly the instructions were effective 
because they increased the subject’s confi- 
dence in being able to help himself, his aware- 
ness of the conditions which led him to 
smoké, and the techniques whith could be 
used to inhibit smoking. By providing excuses 
for deferring cigarettes and preparing alterna- 
tives to smoking, the instructed subject could 
control his behavior well before he started 
smoking. The uninstructed subject, on the 
other hand, might just as frequently have 
remembered his resolution not to smoke, but 
he might have remembered on less appropri- 
ate occasions, for example, just after buying 
cigarettes. Thus the ego of the uninstructed 
Subject must invent its own devices for avoid- 
ing smoking, and it will frequently be asked 
to control smoking when incentives for 
smoking are very powerful. The instructed 
ego does not need to invent evasive maneu- 
vers to overcome strong temptation, and the 
result may be a more efficient execution of 
avoidance behaviors which readily become 
automatic response sequences unrelated to 
Conscious decision making. It is possible that 
the postcommunication differences in reported 
Vulnerability in the instructions and no- 
instructions conditions reflected differences in 
perceived difficulty and effort needed to 
decrease smoking. 

Finally, a word should be said about the 
effects of smoking during the communication. 
It was expected that subjects who were in- 
structed to smoke while the dangers of 
Smoking were depicted would later show more 
compliance with the recommendation to de- 
crease smoking. Quite the opposite proved to 
be the case. Subjects who smoked during the 
films reported somewhat less compliance with 
the recommendation than subjects who were 
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not permitted to smoke. A possible explana 
tion for this finding is that smoking during 
the film reminded subjects of the pleasures 
of smoking as suggested by the fact that 
subjects who smoked during the film reported 
less annoyance than subjects who did not. 
Another possibility is that smoking during 
the film reduced the credibility of the com- 
munication by reminding subjects that they 
had suffered none of the alleged consequences 
of smoking, or by suggesting that the com- 
municator did not really regard smoking as 
dangerous. The present data do not lend 
support to either of these explanations, but 


perhaps the appropriate questions simply 
were not asked. 
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RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE INFORMATION 
IN IMPRESSION FORMATION AND PERSISTENCE 


MARJORIE H. RICHEY, LUCILLE McCLELLAND, Axo ALGIMANTAS M. SHIMKUNAS 
Saint Louis University 


University students were given inconsistent positive and negative blocks of 
written narrative information from which to rate the character of a stranger. 
3 received the information in positive-negative order and ¥# in negative-posi- 
tive. Ratings were made after each block of information and again 7 to 9 
days later. Initial ratings based on single univalent paragraphs were signifi- 
cantly altered in both groups by subsequent incompatible information, but 
the change was not equally permanent for both orders of presentation. Whereas 
originally positive impressions were lastingly changed by negative information, 
originally negative impressions which had been revised upward became signifi- 
cantly more negative again within 9 days. Replication with different informa- 
tion about the stranger (inversion of original content) yielded the same resuits. 


In two frequently-cited studies by Luchins 
(1957a, 1957b) it was found that subjects given 
two opposing narrative descriptions of an un- 
known other formed impressions of this person 
which tended toward a univalent resolution of 
the inconsistency: one or the other description 
tended to dominate the impression. The order 
and manner in which the descriptions were given 
determined which was dominant; if both were 
given in immediate succession the first had more 
influence, but if a diverting task were interpo- 
lated between them the second predominated. 

The descriptions used by Luchins (one de- 
scribing the “other” as introversive and one 
describing him as extraversive) are objective 
behavioral descriptions which appear to have few 
evaluative or ethical connotations, and subjects 
were not specifically asked to evaluate the be- 
havior. Rosencrantz and Crockett and their co- 
workers (Mayo & Crockett, 1964; Meltzer, 
Crockett, & Rosencrantz, 1966; Nidorf & 
Crockett, 1965; Rosencrantz & Crockett, 1965) 
have subsequently studied the resolution of in- 
consistent information which has evaluative im- 
plications for the other’s character. They have 
been chiefly concerned with the effects of the 
variables of cognitive complexity (of subjects) 
and variations in the presentation of informa- 
tion upon the ability to form multivalent, as 
opposed to univalent, impressions. A secondary 
interest has been in the relationship of value 
congruence (between subject and other) to the 
favorability of the impression formed of the 
other. 

In the present study, the problem investi- 
gated was whether, over and above differences 
in favorability produced by subject and pro- 


cedural variables, there is a difference in rela- 
tive influence of the opposing communications 
themselves—that is, whether either positive or 
negative information has an intrinsically stronger 
“pull,” even though the two communications 
may be equally extreme if considered separately. 

In a study which is tangentially related, 
Pastore (1960) asked subjects to rate the pos- 
sibility of change of a person who possessed 
liked traits into one who possessed disliked traits 
or the reverse. He found that the first possibility 
Was considered more likely. While this finding 
is relevant, it does not answer the question as 
to whether one type of contemporary character- 
istic, positive or negative, has a greater influence 
on evaluations. 

A second question of the present study had 
to do with procedure. Studies of propaganda 
methods have shown that the full effects of a 
communication are not always immediately ap- 
parent. For example, Hovland and Weiss (195 9) 
found that some subjects who had initially been 
unmoved by information from an untrustworthy 
source later did change their opinions in accord- 
ance with this information, apparently dissoci- 
ating it from its source. Impression-formation 
studies of the type cited have dealt only with 
measures taken at the time of initial exposure 
to the conflicting information. The degree to 
which such impressions persist has not been 
investigated. 

To summarize, the present study specifically 
concerned (a) the valence of impressions forme. 
from inconsistent positive and negative infor- 
mation about another’s character when system- 
atic effort has been made to control extremeness 
as well as order of the opposing descriptions, 
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0) the persistence of initial impressions 
igh time. 


METHOD 


experiments were performed, of which Ex- 
nt II was a replication of Experiment I, 
A different form of the test instrument as 
below. In Experiment I, subjects were 32 
: students, 18 males and 14 females, who 
enrolled in an undergraduate course in social 
or a graduate course on exceptional 
dren. The age range was from 20 to 35 years, 
th a median of 21. In Experiment Il, subjects 
32 members of a general psychology class, 
ling 22 females and 10 males. The age range 
bi 18 to 50 years, with a median of 22. No 
empt ,yvas made to equate the treatment groups 
her experiment for age or sex. 


(1957b) with introversion-extraversion data. 
information given the subjects about the other, 
to be judged, in this study consisted of 
tive and five negative statements relating 
interactions with business colleagues and 
members. Two content forms were used, 
in Experiment I and Form II in Experiment 
ach involved the same general situations, but 
orm I the other behaved positively (ethically 
elfishly) in the same situations in which he 
negatively (unethically or selfishly) in 
and vice versa. Form II was developed 
Experiment II performed to determine whether 

the results of Experiment I would be ob- 
from different specific content. The two 
forms are as follows: 


ositive I. C risked his job by protesting against 
An unfair personnel practice of his company; 
employees benefited from the resulting decision 
Change the practice. If he has not had time to 
€ his secretary advance notice, he works over- 
himself rather than imposing on her to stay 
er hours to complete rush assignments. When 
Saw that his wife was working too hard, he 
letly sold a cherished stamp collection in order 
hire help for her, telling her that he had lost 
est in the collection. He took a demotion in 
(his salary remained the same) in order to 
to his present location where there are 
or treatment facilities for a health problem 
lf his daughter, although she would probably 
Ve been able to get along fairly adequately in 
other location. He writes and telephones his 
erly parents frequently and goes to stay with 
When either is seriously ill. 
Negative 1. When C wanted to get rid of a 
Ordinate whom he perceived as a potential 
he did not give the subordinate a merited 
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colleagues 
without giving them credit, acting a5 though be 
were the originator, At a party which he and bis 
wife attend together, he tends to ignore her and 
flirt with any younger women who bappen to be 
present. He bas little time for activities with bis 
children; when at home be is “too tired.” He 
contributes nothing to the financial support of 
his elderly parents, who live on a meager pension, 
although he buys a new car for himself every year, 


Form II 


Positive 11. Although C would have been happy 
to be rid of a subordinate whom he 
as a potential rival, he gave good reports of this 
man’s work to their superiors and gave him a 
deserved salary increase without which the sub- 


gives full public recognition to the originator, even 
when he could pretend the ideas were his without 
the originator's knowing it. At a party which be 
and his wife attend together, he appears to enjoy 
her company and passes up the opportunity to 
flirt with younger women who find him interest- 
ing. He makes time for activities with 

dren even when he is tired and pressured 


to live on a meager pension, although it means 
that he must EE boa luxuries enjoyed by 
others in comparable nS. 

Negative Il. C supported an unfair personnel 
practice of his company because he thought pro- 
testing might hurt his position with his superiors; 
all employees were penalized by continuation of 
the practice. Whether or not he has given his 
secretary advance notice, he frgquently has 
stay after hours to complete rush assignmen' 
although he does not work overtime himself. 
When he saw that his wife was working too 
hard, he might have obtained money to hire help 
for her by selling a cherished stamp collection, 
but instead he kept it and continued purchasing 
more stamps to add to it. He would not accept 
a transfer (his salary would have remained the 
same) in order to move to another location where 
there are superior facilities for treatment of a 
health problem of his daughter, who has usually 
managed so far to get along where she is. He 
rarely writes or telephones his elderly parents and 
did not go to visit them during a recent serious 
illness of his mother. 


In pilot studies, the attempt had been made to 
develop positive "and negative paragraphs of equal 
extremeness or intensity. Pilot subjects were given 
a single paragraph (either P or N) from avhich 
they rated their impression of the other's character 
on a T-point scale. Revisions were made in the 
materials until mean scale values of approximately 
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2 were obtained for the negative paragraphs and 
approximately 6 for the positive ones. The resulting 
paragraphs, therefore, when rated singly by pilot 
subjects, were of values approximately equidistant 
from a scale value of 4, defined as “average; neither 
a better nor worse impression than IT have of the 
average person.” The Form II paragraphs are not 
exact inversions of Form I. The experimental design 
required that the Form II paragraphs be rated 
equally as extreme as the Form I. In some cases, 
the other's not committing a particular negative 
action yielded only an average or mildly positive 
rating; to get a positive rating of equal extremeness, 
the other had to take some additional positive 
action as well as not committing the negative 
one. The reverse was also true; his not taking a 
particular positive action did not always cause 
subjects to censure the other. The two forms, 
therefore, while referring to similar situations, 
necessarily involve some different specific content 


clements. 


Procedure 
Subjects in each experiment were assigned ran- 
domly to one of two orders of tion, 


asked to rate their impression of the other’s charac- 
had completed this initial rating, all subjects were 
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terval, each group 
second, incompatible block of infor- 
other. The task was introduced 
Lae is additional 
same person about whom 
they had read the 
rated the other, this 
to “use all the information 
ou.” A ke after completing 
asked to write a paragraph 
impression of the other’s character. 
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RESULTS 


The mean deviations from 4 (midpoint of the 
rating scale) of the initial ratings, based on 
single blocks of information, were compared 
for each experiment. Results indicated no dif- 
ference in extremeness between P and N para- 
graphs in either experiment (t= .33, => .10 
in Experiment I; t=.70 p= > 10 in Experi- 
ment ‘I]1). 

Data from the two experiments were then 
analyzed simultaneously in a 2X2X3 trend 
analysis with two levels of content (form of 


TABLE 1 ৰ 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHARACTER 


Content (A) | 02 
(B) 1 8.33 
AXB 1 2.52 
Error (a) 0 1.95 
Trial (C) 2 7.65 
AXC 2 .%0 
BXC 2 183.77 
AXBXC 2 .02 
Error (b) 120 1.18 
* 
"$0: 


test instrument), two orders of presen 
and three trials. Results are presented in “ 
As the table indicates, there was no differ 
effect of content. There was a main effi 
order, a main effect of trial, and a si 
interaction of trial and order. 
‘Table 2 gives the mean ratings for each tr 
ment group for each trial. When the means wi 
compared, using Duncan’s multiple-range 
and a= .05, the order groups showed tl 
pected difference in the P and N p 
considered singly, plus a significant recen 
fect on the second trial (i.e., greater in! 
of the more recent onation), and no ¢ 
ence on the third (PN; > NP;, NP2> 
NP; = PN3). Changes over trials are 
marized as follows: in all groups, there was 
significant change in impression after reading { 
second, incompatible block of information. 
negative opinions changed toward the p 
and vice versa (NP2>NP;, PNi> 
During the week that followed, however, 
two NP groups again made significant ¢ 
this time reverting toward their original nt 
opinions (NP2> NPs). The PN SrOUPE 
showed a tendency to change back in the ¢ 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
CHARACTER RATINGS 
Trial 


Group 1 2 


Experiment I 
NP 


1.88 | 1.36 | 4.81 | 1.64 | 33117 
PN 6.25 | 1.00 | 2.69 | 1.40 | 3.00 
Experiment II oY 
NP 1.88 | .81 | 4.94 | 1.23 30 
PN 5.88 | 1.02 231 | 60 | 3.00 
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thon of their original ratings, but neither of 
hese changes was significant (PN = PN). 

The paragraphs written by the subjects to 
describe their impressions of the other were 
sorted according to whether and how the sub- 
fects had resolved the inconsistent information 
Into some sort of unified, organized impression. 
Seven a priori categories were set up which were 
Intended to exhaust the logical possibilities of 
uch a resolution, as follows: 

1. Character of other basically good, with some 
negative qualities. 

2. Character of other basically poor, with some 
positive qualities. 

3. Character basically good, but sometimes 
tries to appear worse than he is. 

4. Character basically poor, but sometimes 
tries to appear better than he is. 

5. Character basically conflicted, neurotic, con- 
fused, unstable. 

6. Character essentially typical or average, 
with some good and some poor qualities. 

7. Others. For example, statements that it was 
impossible to reconcile the two descriptions; 
interpretations that did not deal directly with 
internal inconsistencies in the material, such as 
Statements that the other had undergone a 
change in character. 

In Table 3 are presented the results of the 
sorting of the descriptive paragraphs by one of 

investigators. It can be seen that the modal 
tions are different for the two experi- 
Ments. Subjects in Experiment I most often 
fave Explanation Number 4, stressing insincerity. 
In Experiment II, on the other hand, the modal 
explanation was Number 6—essentially typical 
Or average, with some good and some poor 


TABLE 3 


FreQUENCIES wirH WHICH DIFFERENT EXPLANATIONS 
OF OTHER’S CHARACTER WERE OFFERED BY 
SUBJECTS IN BOTH EXPERIMENTS 


No. Subjects Offering 


Explanation Experiment I Experiment IT 
PN | NP | Total | PN | NP Total 
1. Basicall BEV LE EEE ET 
y good 1 য ! 
§ Basically poor 3 3 
. Tries to appear 
Eee 
Eis toappear | 57] 12/426 
ter 
5. Conflicteq, un- | 4 4 3 3 
pica AE” 
YPical, a 4 2]. 
fiOter » “venge aaT AALS 
Totals 16 | 16 | 32 | 1616 | 32 
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was more permanent when it was in 
direction. With the passage of time the 
first 9 days) the negative impression which had 
been revised upward underwent a 
reversion toward its original negative value, but 
the positive impression revised downward was 
not restored to a significant degree in the same 
iod. 
Pace the content forms eficited different 
modal explanations of the other's character 


It 
would appear that or is viewed 
as intrinsically more genuine or sincere th: 
positive. The other was often accused of being 
“Phony” or “putting on a good front” to impress 
others, but never of trying to appear worse than 


It is also jble that a person who behaves 
unethically 5 bften as he behaves ethically is 
statistically “worse than average.” Perhaps 

expects other people to behavé in a 
positive or neutral manner most of the time, 
with only occasional lapses. The other who is 
half the time commendable and half the time 
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reprehensible may indeed be somewhat atypical. 
To some subjects such behavior was evidence of 
emotional maladjustment, but such marked un- 
predictability or undependability, for whatever 
reason it occurs, may be enough to make a poor 
impression. 

‘The explanations of negative salience sug- 
gested above should, however, already apply at 
the time of initial exposure to the conflicting 
data. They do not explain why there should be 
a greater negative than positive delayed or 
“sleeper” effect. This effect was apparently not 
related to better memory for negative items, 
since there was no difference in numbers of 
subjects recalling more positive or more nega- 
tive items. Possibly it simply takes more time 
than a few minutes to weigh such considerations 
as probable sincerity adequately. Another pos- 
sibility, however, is that subjects have a wary 
set in character evaluation which is somewhat 
suspended in the immediate presence of positive 
information but reasserted whenever such infor- 
mation is later recalled in a larger context. To 
the extent that this is true, subjects may have 
deliberated very little about the other, either at 
the time they made their final ratings or during 
the preceding week, but rather may have 
responded more intuitively than logically. 

In recent papers (Fishbein, 1963; Fishbein 
& Hunter, 1944), Fishbein has contrasted two 
different theories of the relationship between 
knowledge about an object and attitude toward 
that object. One of these, which he calls the 
averaging or consistency theory, holds that the 
value of the attitude toward an object is a 
function of the mean amount of affect contrib- 
uted by all an individual's beliefs about the 

Object. The other theory proposes that the affect 
contributed by the various beliefs summates, so 
that an attitude becomes increasingly intense as 
additional information of similar valence is ac- 
quired. As Fishbein and Hunter (1964) indi- 
cated, both theories would make similar predic- 
tions regarding the resolution of équal amounts 
of positive and negative information. Neither 
theory, as interpreted by the present Writers, 
would predict the present finding of a greater 
weight of negative data in combination with 
positive. 

The explanations offered for this finding 
would seem to fit better some type of con- 
textual or “change in meaning”, hypothesis (Cte 
Asch, 1946). Behavior which by itself was seen 
as ethical and unselfish was interpreted by some 
subjects as evidence of insincerity or emotional 
maladjustment when viewed in the context of 
an equal amount of negative behavior. The 
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finding, moreover, suggests that context may 
affect the meaning of some kinds of information 
more than others; that is, the meaning of pos 
tive information is changed more permanently 
by the addition of negative data than the mean- 
ing of negative information is changed by the 
addition of positive. 

Although replication of the results of Experi 
ment I with the different content of Experiment 
ITI provides some basis for generalization of the 
findings beyond the degree possible with only 
one content form, it is still possible that the 
results obtained are a function of the particular 
contents used. To what extent the findings are 
the result of using strongly positive and strongly 
negative statements about the other is another 
question which is not answered. Research is 
underway to investigate the effects of such 
stimulus characteristics as quantity and extreme- 
ness of opposing information as well as con- 
textual variables such as the relationship between 
subject and other. 

No attempt is made to generalize these findings 
to content without evaluative implications for 
character. It seems possible that with regard to 
judgments of some attributes, for example, intel- 
ligence and talent, positive or favorable interpre- 
tations of conflicting data would be more plausi- 
ble than negative, inasmuch as it would seem 
less likely that one could “fake” these qualities 
than character. 
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approaches. Using 
variable, high-fear 
acting confederate. The results 
theory. 


lear Or anxiety plays a central role in many 
es that deal with human behavior, and the 
t study was designed to further knowledge 
ning fear. Fear, for the purpose of this 
tudy, is conceived of as a negative emotional 
Onse to a specific stimulus. The study is one 
group (cf. Geer, 1965, 1966) that has 
ted to investigate fear using objective 
vioral measures. The fear-arousing situation 
in most of the studies from this laboratory 
analogous to animal investigations where 
tions in approach to a fear stimulus were 
as the measure of fear. A similar situa- 
has been used as a criterion measure in 
investigations of behavior therapy (cf. 
Lazovik, & Reynolds, 1965). Geer (1965), 
approach to a fear stimulus as the de- 
t variable, reported that the sex of the 
rimenter and a time delay prior to approach- 
2 fear stimulus were not effective in modify- 
ear behavior. An unpublished study by the 
€ investigator reveals that different amounts 
Prior exposure to the fear stimulus do not 
Subsequent approach behavior. The present 
Y, also using approach to a fear object, re- 
the manipulation of fearful behavior where 
independent variable was a social stimulus. 


টা data for study were collected by the junior 
part of an undergraduate research project. 
Authors wish to thank Janice Mazer and Jeanne 
} Who acted as confederates in this study. 
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FEAR REDUCTION FOLLOWING OBSERVATION OF A MODEL! 


JAMES H. GEER AND ALAN TURTELTAUB 
0 University 0f Pennsylvania 


60 female undergraduates, classified as having high fear or low fear of snakes, 
were asked to approach a snake twice. Between 
the same situation, a confederate who acted quite frightened. 20 Ss observed a 
confederate who acted calmly, and 20 Ss simply waited $ min. between 
the change in distance from the snake as the dependent 
Ss approached closer following observation of a calmly 
are discussed in terms of a social learning 


20 Ss observed, in 


The effect of the presence of another person 
upon emotional behavior has been suggested by 
numerous investigators. Jones (1924) reported 
that the presence of a child who showed no 
fear of an object that was frightening to another 
child reduced the fear of the fearful child. She 
called this phenomenon fear reduction by social 
imitation. Freud (1955), using clinical evidence, 
noted that fear reduction sometimes occurred 
when phobic individuals were accompanied 
“specially selected persons [p. 125].” Schachter 
(1959) studied affiliative behavior under condi- 
tions of anxiety arousal. In general, he found 
that subjects under conditions of anxiety arousal 
tend to affiliate. Schachter (1959) said, “People 
do serve an anxiety-reducing function for one 
another [p. 26].” Ring, Lipinski, and Braginsky 
(1965) reported a study in which the subject's 
moods were measured under conditions where 
confederates accompanying the subject behaved, 
depending upon experimental conditions, Hex- 
tremely anxious,” “moderately anxious,” “some- 
what anxious,” or “low in anxiety.” Ring et al. 
reported that the emotional state of the confed- 
erate has differential effects upon the subject's 
responses to meod questionnaires, and that this 
effect varies with the subject's birth order. 

In the present study an attempt was made to 
assess the effect of observing the behavior of 
others in a fear-arousing situation upon the sub- 
ject’s subsequent reaction in that situation. The 
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hypothesis under examination was that observa- 
tion by a fearful subject of either fearful or 
nonfearful behavior by a model would modify 
the observer's behavior in a. direction to make 
the subject's behavior more like the model’s 
behavior. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Subjects were 64 female undergraduates 
enrolled in introductory psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. About 1 month prior to the 
experiment, students in the course had been given 
the Fear Survey, Schedule-Il (Geer, 1965). Class 
members were classified as high fear if their response 
to the item, “snakes,” was either “terror” or “very 
much,” and low fear if their response to the item 
was either “none” or “very little.” From the pool of 
high-fear and low-fear students, 30 low fear and 
35 high fear were selected for participation in 
the study. Four high-fear subjects were discarded 
from the study because they failed to meet a behav- 
ioral criterion; that is, when they were first asked 
to approach a snake they touched it, One high-fear 
subject could not be used because she refused to 
take the behavior test. The fear inventory was used 
to identify individuals who were likely to be, de- 
pending upon their response to the item, “snakes,” 
either high or low fear; however, the criterion for 
high or low fear was the behavioral test. 

Procedure. All subjects were met by a male under- 
graduate who acted as the experimenter in the 
study, and were told that they were to participate 
in a study that had two purposes. One purpose was 
to study people's reactions to a snake upon two 
occasions. The second purpose of the study was 
described as an evaluation of the accuracy of judg- 
ing emotional reactions to a situation as a result 
of the rater's having had experience in that same 
situation. Subjects were told that they would be 
rating the reactions of another subject who was ap- 
proaching the snake. Subjects were further told that 
their judgments would be compared with ratings 
made by observers who had not had the same 
experience as the individuals being rated. There were, 
however, no other raters for such a comparison. 

Following this introduction, subjects were told 
that at the far end of the next room on the floor 
Was a live nonpoisonous snake.2 The subject was 
asked to accompany the experimenter into the room 
and to stand near the wall of the room opposite 
the snake. After the subject was properly located 
(approximately 17 feet from the snake), the experi- 
menter walked up to the small 6-inch wire barrier 
behind which the snake was placed, stepped over the 
barrier, and bent down and touched the snake so 
that it moved. This procedure was employed to 
demonstrate that the snake was alive and not 
dangerous. After this demonstration, the experi- 
mentey moved back across the barrier and stopped 


2 The snake was a 4-foot pine snake loaned to 
the investigators by the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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about 12 feet from the barrier. The subject was 
then instructed to “Approach the snake as close ¥s 
you comfortably can. Cross the barrier and bend 
down and touch the snake if you can.” The experi- 
menter pointed out that the task was not to be 
taken as a challenge in which the subject coud 
show how much she could take, but she was to de 
what was comfortable. The subject began her ap- 
proach on signal from the experimenter. If the 
subject did not touch the snake, the experimenter 
recorded the distance that she stopped from the 
snake. This was done by the experimenter noting 
the spot where the subject stopped. The actual 
distance was measured without the subject's knowl- 
edge, after the subject had left the room. The 
experimenter, using a stopwatch, also recorded the 
time from the start signal until the subject either 
touched the snake or was at the point of nearest 
proximity to the snake. 

After the first behavior test, the subject was taken 
outside the room that contained the snake and 
conducted to a small room that had a one-way 
vision mirror looking into the room where the 
behavior tests were conducted. From this point the 
subject could see into the behavior test room; 2 
stereo system was hooked up so that the subject 
could clearly hear all that occurred in the test room. 
The experimenter told the subject that he would get 
the next subject and would go through exactly the 
same procedure with the next subject that the 
subject had just experienced. The subject was then 
given a rating sheet that she was to use in judging 
the reaction of the next subject. The items were: 


1. Upon first viewing the snake, subject experi- 
enced the following amount of fear: 
None Very Little A Little Some 
Much Very Much Terror 
2. How much tension or anxiety do you 
subject felt when she was nearest the snake? 
None Very Little A Little Some 
Much Very Much ‘Terror 
3. Rate your impression of subject’s overall fear 


Very Little A Little Some 
Much Very Much ~ Terror 


None 


p 
The subject was also given a copy of Zuckerman § 
(1960) Affect Adjective Check List and instruct ্‌ 
to check those items that described the emotion: 
responses of the next subject. The subject was to 
to fill out the forms before the experimenter con 
ducted an interview with the next subject. ad 
interview, the subject was told, would be the 
terion against which the subject's ratings would be 
compared. The rating sheet had two func dle 
(a) to make certain that the subject watched Ll 
next subject and (b) to have some means of i 
ing the effectiveness of the confederate. The su ণ ন 
was told that the one-way mirror was being usec. 
that the next subject would not be aware of 0C 
Observed. The subject was also told that টু: 
her second behavior test the observation room 0 
be empty. The physical arrangement of the 0 


guch that the subject could be fairly certain 
gt she was not being observed during her second 
vior test. 
next subject was one of two confederates 
behaved in one of two manners, One manner 
termed high fear, and in that condition the 
Bfederate appeared quite frightened, The confeder- 
ppped 15 fect from the snake during the ap- 
th, and during the interview the high-fear con- 
spoke of considerable discomfort and asked 
times to be allowed to leave the room. The 
confederate acted in a manner such as 
dicate very little fear. It may be noted that 
lost of the verbal descriptions of their feelings 
dl by the confederates during the interview were 
ken from the responses of several pilot subjects 
were interviewed in order to obtain responses 
V this purpose. The confederate did not know 
sther°the observer was a high-fear or a low-fear 
ject, and the one-way mirror prevented the con- 
te from gaining any cues as to the subject's 
ction. Confederates acted either the high-fear or 
fear role on the basis of a random 
dule 


following the observation, the experimenter went 
the observation room, collected the rating sheet, 
Conducted the subject back for the second be- 
Vior test. The second behavior test was identical 
VM the first, with the exception that the experi- 
fenter did not redemonstrate that the snake was 

te. The same behavior measures were obtained 
\ the second behavior test that were obtained from 
tf first, In addition to the high-fear and low-fear 
ate conditions, a third control condition 
employed. This consisted simply of two ex- 
es to the snake with a time lapse of 5 minutes 
mean time elapsed when confederates were 
between behavior tests. The subject sat in a 

room during this time. The subject sat 
without books or reading material. She was 
that the delay was to provide two separate 
sures to the snake. This condition was used 
Ontrol for the effects of two successive exposures 
fear stimulus. Thus there were three groups 
Subjects—high-fear confederate, low-fear con- 
te, and control condition with both high-fear 
d low-fear subjects. 


RESULTS 


The first set of results pertain to the ratings 
le by the subjects when observing the con- 
tes. The first measure was the summed 
nse to the three items on the rating scale 
0 being assigned to the rating of “none” 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 being 
gned to ratings of increasing fear. The maxi- 
1 possible score for the confederate was 18. 
Mean summed rating of the high-fear con- 
rates was 12.9; the mean summed rating of 
low-fear confederates was 3.1. The difference 
en those means was highly significant 
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(t= 10.47, p < .001) indicating that the high 
fear confederates were rated a5 showing more 
fear. A similar analysis was performed on the 
Adjective Check List. Using Zuckerman's (1960) 
scoring formula, the mean score for bigh.-fear 
confederates was 15.1 and the mean score for 
low-fear confederates was 7.1. The difference be- 
tween those means also yielded a highly signifi- 
cant difference (t= 10.32, p< O01), In sum, 
it may be inferred that the confederates were 
successful in transmitting the desired impression. 
One final analysis of the ratings was made, It 
would have been of interest if high-fear subjects 


mary of the results for high-fear subjects. The 
table contains the median distances for 
subjects on Trials 1 and 2, and also the 
of high-fear subjects who moved 
snake on Trial 2. The dependent varia 
to assess the effect of the various condi 
each subject's change in distance 
to the second behavior test. The 
obtained only for high-fear subjects si 
low-fear or touched X22 hee 
havior tests. Kruskal-' 
analysis of the three conditions indicated that 
three conditions differed significantly from 
other (H = 6.64, # < .05). Figure 1 
ian-di change scores fer high- 


U tests between the groups j 
subjects moved closer to the snake following 
observation of the low-fear confederates 


li 
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. TABLE 1 


DISTANCE (INCHES) FROM SNAKE FOR Hion- 
“naa Sunyrens AND NUMBER OF SUB, 


THAT 


a Mann-Whitney U test of differences between groups on 
Trial 1 did not approach statistical significance. 
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FARTHER HIGH CONTROL LOW 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Fic. 1. The median change in distance for the 
high-fear subjects as a function of experimental 
condition. 


after observing the high-fear confederates 
(U= 22.5, p <.05). The same test indicated 
that subjects moved closer to the snake fol- 
lowing observation of the low-fear confederates 
than following the control condition (U = 16.5, 
2 <.02). The same comparison between the con- 
trol conditions and the high-fear confederate 
condition did not reveal a significant difference. 
It may be recalled that the snake was behind a 
low barrier. It appeared that crossing that barrier 
Was a difficult task for high-fear subjects since 
only 4 of the usable 30 highefear subjects 
crossed the barrier on the first behavior test. 
Taking the results of high-fear control-condition 
Subjects as the base line, it would be expected 
that on Behavior Test 2 one high-fear subject 
would cross the barrier who had not done 50 
on Behavior Test 1. One additional crossing 
did occur in the high-fear confederate group, 
while six additional crossings occurred for the 
low-fear confederate group. A’ chi-square test 
of those data yielded a significant difference 
(x2= 27.8, p <.01) indicating that barrier cross- 
ings increased following observation of the low- 
fear confederate. 
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The trends of the latency data were all in the 
same direction as that of the distance data; how- 
ever, there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences. The reason for this appears to be in. 
the nature of the task. Subjects were often noted 
to spend considerable time deciding whether or 
not to touch the snake, and this delay made the 
latency measure difficult to interpret and difficult 
to obtain accurately. 


DISCUSSION 


This study demonstrates that if an individual 
who displays fear of an object observes another 
person behaving unafraid of that object there is 
a tendency for the observer’s fear behavior to 
be reduced. The obverse of this findinge was not 
present in the data of this study; that is, sub- 
jects did not show significantly increased fearful 
behavior following observation of the high-fear 
confederate. Figure 1 reveals that there was 2 
tendency for high-fear observers, having |! 
the high-fear confederate, to move further back 
on Behavior Test 2; however, the data did not 
attain accepted levels of statistical significance. 
This may be in part due to reverse psychology. 
Two high-fear subjects who observed the high- 
fear confederate reported that the other subject 
made them realize how “silly” their fear Was, 
and thus on the second behavior test they 
showed much less fear than on the first test. 
It may also be that the subjects were quite 
frightened and only extreme measures 
measurably increase the fear. Finally, it is pos- 
sible that the confederates were unable to simu- 
late fear accurately enough to affect the ob- 
server, while they could show low fear more ef- 
fectively, since it was the confederates’ n 
response. Low-fear subjects could not move any 
closer to the snake upon viewing the low-fear 
model, since all low-fear subjects touched 
snake on Trial 1. Viewing the high-fear moc 
did not result in the low-fear subjects’ moving 
away from the snake. Apparently the conditions 
of this study were not powerful enough to induce 
fear in low-fear subjects. 

Several theoretical models may be employed 
to explain the results of this study. The m 
obvious to this writer is social learning theory 
such as discussed by Bandura and WE 
(1963). They characterized one of the efi R 
of a model’s behavior upon an observer 4s 
disinhibitory process. Disinhibition appears to 
the major effect found in this study. Upon seeing 
a model behave in a nonfearful manner, HE 
Observer imitated the model and displayed 5 
havior that had previously been inhibited, PI 
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wmably because of fear. Social learning theory 
would further predict that the fearful models 
would have accentuated fearful behavior, how- 
ever this did not occur. Several possible expla- 
mations of this failure were advanced above. 

The present study does not indicate the mecha- 
nism by which behavior change occurs. A pos- 
shble mechanism would involve self-instruction; 
that is, the observer, upon the occasion of the 
second behavior test, gave herself covert instruc- 
tions such as, “If the other subject could do 
it, so can I.” Indeed some subjects reported 
having such thoughts. It may be noted that 
such self-instruction could result in comfort re- 
sponses which would function as competitors 
with (and thus reduce) fear. With fear thus 
reduced, approach behavior would continue. It 
is also possible that the subject’s approach behav- 
jor was modified by self-instruction, but that 
other aspects of the fear response, such as auto- 
nomic components, were unmodified. Further 
studies are being conducted to investigate some 
of the possible mechanisms of the behavior 


8, 

If it can be established that the changes in 
behavior that were reported in this study are 
relatively enduring, the results may have implica- 
tions for the area of behavior modification. For 
example, the study suggests that fear reduction 
may be facilitated by the systematic and judi- 
tous use of models. Further, the effect of others 
Upon fear may account for some of the results 
0f group psychotherapy. This would seem to be 
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particularly true if the members of the group 
had dissimilar fears. 
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‘The hypothesis was advanced that an important ingredient in the humor 
response is the degree to which the humor stimulus makes a cognitive demand 
on the individual. The specific prediction tested was that cartoons at the upper 
limit of the child’s ability to comprehend would evoke the greatest amount 
of laughter as well as the greatest preference. Groups of cartoons varying in 
difficulty level from easy to nearly impossible were administered to 20 chil- € 
dren (10 boys and 10 girls) of average intellect in each of the 3rd, Sth and 
Tth grades. As predicted, at all 3 grades mirth and preference scores peaked 
at the moderately difficult range of the difficulty dimension. The findings 
were discussed in relation to the child’s motive of cognitive mastery, as well 
as to a motivation-free information-processing approach. 


Despite the concern and investigatory efforts 
of philosophers and psychologists through the 
ages, no satisfactory comprehensive theory of 
humor has been forthcoming (see Flugel, 1954, 
and Levine, in press, for comprehensive historical 
reviews). Perhaps one reason for this failure is 
the frequently made assumption that humor is 
the result of some specific single factor. A more 
reasonable approach would appear to be one 
involving the view that humor is a phenomenon 
reflecting a number of causal factors. This nota- 
tion of the complexity of the problem surround- 
ing the humor response does not in itself carry 
us very far towards the problem’s solution. What 
is required is the delineation and investigation of 
individual variables found to be related to 
humor, which should then be followed by the 
study of the interrelationships among such 
factors. 

Some progress along these lines has been made 
in the body of work that has related the indi- 
vidual’s psychodynamics to his tendency to laugh 
(Levine, in press). This Work, for the most 
part, has emphasized the importance of the 
content of the humor stimulus, and how such 
content interacts with the individuals psycho- 
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dynamics in determining the humor response. 
Although valuable, this approach has tended to 
underestimate the importance of cognitive factors 
in determining the degree of laughter. Whatever 
the individual’s psychodynamic features may be, 
understanding a’ joke invariably requires the 
cognitive capacity to meet the intellectual de- 
mands posed by the joke. As obvious as this 
statement might be, the relation between intel- 
lectual level and response to humor stimuli has 
been far from clear (this literature reviewed in 
Zigler, Levine & Gould, 19661). 

This relation was investigated recently by 
Zigler et al. in a study with second-, third, 
fourth-, and fifth-grade children. For children in 
grades two through four Zigler et al. were able 
to demonstrate that as the children’s ability to 
comprehend a group of 25 cartoons increased, 
the magnitude of their mirth responses increased. 
However, contrary to prediction, although COM 
prehension scores continued to go up, mit 
scores for fifth graders showed a marked decline 
from that found for fourth graders. This study 
indicated that while comprehension is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the mirth FED 
perfect comprehension does not in and of itsel 
guarantee laughter. yl 

No evidence was found that the lowered mirth 
response of the fifth graders was due to the 
particular content of the cartoons. One explana- 
tion for this lowered mirth response is that a 
cartoons were too easy for the fifth graders an! 
represented no intellectual challenge for these 
older children. It would appear that the 
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hughs at those cartoons which make appropriate 
demands on his cognitive structure, and not at 
those which are either too easy or too difficult. 
This suggests that an important ingredient in 
humor is the degree to which the humor stimulus 
makes a cognitive demand on the individual. 
Zigler et al. did find some evidence that cartoons 
which were at the upper limit of the child's 
ability to comprehend evoked the greatest 
amount of laughter. This generates the hypothe- 
sis that the mirth response is greatest when the 
complexity of the humor stimulus and the 
complexity of the child’s cognitive structure 
are congruent. 

Both Freud (1960) and Levine (in press) 
have also suggested that the sheer pleasure of 
employing ones’ cognitive processes in relation 
to humor stimuli contributes to the experienced 
gratification. Inherent in this suggestion is the 
View advanced above that there is a factor in- 
fluencing the magnitude of the mirth response 
that is independent of both the psychodynamic 
features of the individual and the individual’s 
sheer cognitive ability to comprehend the joke. 
This factor may be related to what White (1959) 
has referred to as the effectance motive. Employ- 
ing the effectance concept, one would expect the 
Tost laughter when the individual is experi- 
encing the greatest sense of mastery, that is, at 
the point at which the cognitive demands of the 
humor stimuli are at the upper limits of the 
individual's cognitive ability (cognitively congru- 
ent). As noted above, some support for this 
View was obtained by Zigler et al. (19661). 
‘OWever, their findings were somewhat equivocal 
Since children at all grades received the same 
25 cartoons. 

A more direct test of the cognitive-congruence 
Or effectance hypothesis suggests itself. Such a 
test requires that the difficulty level of the humor 
Stimuli be equated across age groups. One could 
‘dependently assess the difficulty of cartoons for 
each age level employed, and then categorize 
them as easy, moderately difficult, difficult, and 
early impossible. Given this procedure, the par- 
cular cartoons in each category would differ 
OT each age level. The congitive-congruence hy- 
Pothesis would generate the expectation that the 
Mirth response should peak somewhere in the 
Moderately difficult-difficult range at all age 
ES In the present study this prediction was 
Gsted with third-, fifth-, and seventh-grade 
children of both sexes. 


s METHOD 

dlectioy of Cartoons 

CE study required groups of cartoons whose 
culty level had been independently assessed on 
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the basis of the comprehension scores of third-, 
fifth-, and seventh-grade children. The difficulty level 
of cartoons utilized in an earlier study (Zigler et al, 
19662) with third- and fifth-grade children was 
employed to select the easy, moderately difficult, and 
difficult groups of cartoons for these two grade 
levels. Grouping cartoons into difficulty levels for 
the seventh graders, for whom previous norms were 
not available, was accomplished by initially admin- 
istering a heterogeneous pool of 35 cartoons to 20 
seventh graders, 10 boys and 10 girls. On the basis 
of the comprehension scores obtained, groups of 
easy, moderately difficult, difficult, and nearly im- 
possible cartoons were selected to be employed with 
the seventh-grade sample. The nearly impossible 
group of cartoons employed with the seventh-grade 
sample were also the cartoons classified as nearly 
impossible in the cartoon sets given to the third 
and fifth graders. In this way, four groups of four 
cartoons varying in difficulty level were selected for 
each grade. In addition to varying the difficulty 
within a grade level, the following criteria were 
employed in making the final selections: (a) For 
each grade the difficulty level within each group of 
four cartoons would be relatively homogeneous; 
(b) the difficulty level of any given difficulty group- 
ing of four cartoons would be comparable across 
grades; (c) there would be no marked differences 
in the subject matter of the cartoons across grades 
or across difficulty levels within a grade. This last 
restriction was included in order to minimize a 
confounding of subject matter and difficulty. The 
results of the selection then are three different sets 
of cartoons for children in the third, fifth, and 
seventh grade which are comparable in difficulty 
and content. Each set is composed of four groups 
of four cartoons each, which on the basis of the 
children’s comprehension scores are categorized as 
easy, moderately difficult, difficult, and nearly im- 
possible. The order of presentation of each set of 
cartoons was randomized with the restriction that 
neither of the first two cartoons would be nearly 
impossible ones, and that two nearly impossible 
cartoons would not appear consecutively. The result- 
ant order of cartoons for each grade was used for 
all subjects in that grade. 


Subjects 


A female experimenter administered the cartoons 
individually to 10 boys and 10 girls each in third-, 
fifth-, and seventh-grade classes (the mean CAs 
were 8.7, 10.6, and 12.6, respectively) in predomi- 
nantly middle-class public schools. Selection of sub- 
jects was made by classroom teachers who were 
asked to select children who represented the typical 
or modal child in the class. They were specifically 
asked not to pick the brightest children, the dullest 
children, or children with any type of emotional or 
physical problem. 


Administration 


The examiner sat across from the child at a table 
with 16 cartoons mounted individually on cardboard 
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lying face down on the table. The following 
instructions were given: 


I have a bunch of pictures, and I want to see 
if you think they are funny or not. As I show 
you each picture, tell me whether or not you 
think it is funny. 


The experimenter then turned the cartoons over 
one at a time in a constant order and recorded: 
(a) the spontaneous mirth response of the child, 
(b) whether or not the child judged it funny, and 
(c) any spontaneous comments of the child. Fol- 
lowing this initial presentation of the 25 cartoons, 
the experimenter said: “Now we'll go through them 
again, and this time you tell me about the cartoon. 
What is the joke? What is supposed to be funny 
about it?” On the second presentation, the experi- 
menter scored for comprehension. 

Following this second run-through the subjects 
were asked to select the three cartoons that they 
liked best. 


Scoring 


Three scores were obtained: (a) a facial mirth 
score employing the categories: 0 = negative response 
(grimace, etc.), 1= no response (blank face, etc.), 
2 = inhibited to a half or slight smile, 3 = full smile, 
4 = laugh; (b) a comprehensive score employing the 
categories: 0 = no comprehension, 1= partial com- 
prehension, 2= full comprehension; (c) preference 
ranking of cartoons based on the children’s selections. 

The interjudge reliabilities for the total mirth and 
comprehension scores in the earlier study (Zigler et 
al., 1966a) were found to be 95 and 94, respectively. 

The subjects’ comprehension and mirth scores for 
each level of cartoon difficulty are presented in 
Table 1. A 3X2X4 (Grade X Sex X Difficulty Level) 
repeated-measures analysis of variance of the com- 
prehension scores resulted in a significant difficulty 
effect (Fines = 252.39; p < .001). None of the other 
main or interaction effects approached statistical sig- 
nificance. Summing across grade levels, Tukey tests 
were run between comprehension scores in adjacent 
difficulty groupings. Each of the three comparisons 
Was found to be significant at beyond the .001 level. 
These findings indicate that the a priori grouping 
of the cartoons into difficulty levels accomplished 
the intended goals. 
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A 3X 2 X 4 repeated-measures analysis of variance 
of the mirth-response scores resulted in a significant 
difficulty level effect (Fine= 24.86; p < 001). As 
can be seen in Table 1, the mirth response peaks at 
the moderately difficult level and then drops at the 
two higher difficulty levels at all three grades. A 
general nonmonotonic-trend analysis indicated that 
this particular pattern is a highly significant one 
(Fir = 96.20; p < .001), and accounted for the bulk 
of the variance associated with the difficulty level 
main effect. Individual comparisons run between 
adjacent mean mirth-response scores revealed that 
the mean for the moderately difficult cartoons was 
higher than that for the easy cartoons (p < .05); 
the mean for the moderately difficult cartoons was 
higher than that for the difficult cartoons (p < 01), 
Which in turn was higher than that for the impos- 
sible cartoons (p < .001). It should be noted that 
the easy cartoons were not as easy as the iripossible 
Cartoons were difficult. Subsequent investigations 
should employ an easier group of cartoons. However, 
even lacking this symmetry in the difficulty dimen- 
sion, the findings were in keeping with the cognitive 
congruence hypothesis. 

The number of times that cartoons at each diffi- 
culty level were selected by the children as being 
among the three most preferred are presented in 
Table 2. Tf the three cartoons selected by each of 
the 20 children at a grade level were in the same 
difficulty category, that category would receive a 
score of 60. Across grade levels, then, the maximum 
score would be 180. As can be seen in Table 2, 
the preference scores are quite parallel with the 
mirth-response scores, rising from the easy category 
to peak at the moderately difficult category, and 
then dropping at the two higher levels of difficulty. 
The lack of independence of these preference scores 
precludes a statistical test of significance. In order to 
perform such a test, each child’s preference score 
Was converted to a rank score in the following way: 


(a) Tf all three of the child’s selections were in the . 


same difficulty category, that category would receive 
a rank of 1. Each of the other three categories 
Would receive a rank of 3; (b) if two of the child 
selections were in one difficulty category, and a third 
selection was in a second category, these categories 
would receive ranks of 1 and 2, respectively. The 
remaining two categories would receive a rank of 
3.5; and (c) if the child made one selection from 


TABLE 1 
MEAN COMPREHENSION AND MIRTH SCORES FOR EACH LEVEL OF CARTOON DIFFICULTY 


Cartoon difficulty level 


Grade | N 


Easy Moderately difficult Difficult Impossible 
Comprehension | Mirth | Comprehension | Mirth Comprehension | Mirth | Comprehension | Mirth 
3rd 1 20 1.85 2.16 151 2.34 ন 18 1.69 
Sth [20 130 TLL LLM io 
Tth | 20 171 2.22 1:39 2:34 1:08 211 46 1.18 


| 
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TABLE 2 
BE ER BLE E 
Re - _ ) Cartoon difficulty level লিক ] y 
Grade N Easy Moderately difficult Difficult টী [ - TERIOR চস) 
Preference Rank Preference Rank Preference দ্কাক | জক Rank 
AIEEE SL Cr SOA: 
Tth | 20 12 2:65 22 2:00 16 2:48 10 2.88 
Total 60 ') 2.33 68 1.94 36 27? 25 2.94 


tach of three categories, these three categories would 
tach receive a rank of 2, and the remaining cate- 
Eory, a rank of 4. The means of these rankings are 
presented in Table 2. Friedman’s analysis of variance 
of tanks test indicated that the children’s preferences 
differed significantly as a function of difficulty level 
(Fs o/0.s7 = 8.48; p < .001). 


DIscussIoN 


E A Phenomenon appears to have been isolated 
in this study that has not heretofore been demon- 
strated in humor research. The magnitude of 
i Mirth response was found to depend upon the 
Fe of cognitive congruence existing between 
Ee ve demand features of the humor 
Sid [e and the cognitive resources of the indi- 
the he is at the point where comprehending 
aR taxes the individual’s cognitive structure 
hh i humor response is maximal. Consistent 
i S thesis and certain data of an earlier 
udy (Zigler et al., 19664), the findings revealed 
Er nBlete and easy comprehension does not 
je in the Sreatest amount of laughter. It is 
then He nednte range of difficulty that chil- 
টি Obtained both the highest mirth response 
Fe erence Scores. This phenomenon was 
Sl each of the three grade levels, and in 
es. Furthermore, the striking parallel 
findin n the mirth response and the preference 
ul indicated that the subject’s pleasure 
I, € assessed equally well by recording either 
Ee aneous laughter or requesting a con- 
Judgment of the cartoons. 

ngs of the present study are not only 
are in Le vith White's effectance notion, but 
evs ES with a variety of theoretical 
Phasized everyday Observations that have em- 
that children enjoy most that which lies 

f Eng edge of their capacities. The value 
Ey ent study would appear to lie in its 
perimental demonstration of this phe- 


nomenon, and in the evidence it provides that 
humor partakes of a phenomenon that has been 
thought to characterize other more obviously 
cognitive behaviors. That humor has many 
features in common with more recognized cogni- 
tive creative acts has recently been emphasized 
by Koestler (1964). On the other hand, it should 
be clear that there are determinants other than 
the cognitive-challenge factor which influence the 
magnitude of the mirth response. The importance 
of the content of the humor stimulus interacting 
with the psychodynamic features of the indi- 
vidual has already been noted. Neither the cogni- 
tive challenge, nor the psychodynamic factor 
appears capable of explaining why incompre- 
hensible cartoons evoke as much mirth as was 
found in this and in earlier studies (Zigler et 
al., 1966a, 1966b). What appears to happen in 
many instances when the child is unable to 
comprehend the joke correctly is that he sees 
it as funny for reasons other than the correct 
one. Often he focuses on a particular feature 
of the cartoon and finds it uproariously funny. 
Much of this behavior is probably precipitated 
by the set involved in the instructions of the 
task. Once he is told he is to see cartoons and 
queried about their funniness, the child is con- 
fronted with the problem of deducing just why 
the cartoon ‘s funny. Confronted with such a 
problem, the child does the very best he can. 
Some further speculations concerning the 
mechanisms mediating the cognitive challenge 
phenomenon appear to be in order. This study 
was formulated within a framework that utilized 
White’s concept of effectance. The notion here 
was that the gratification of the effectance motive 
occurs when the child uses his cognitive ability 
to his fullest potential, and that laughter was the 
emotional expression of this gratification in the 
same way that satiety would accompany the 
gratification of the hunger motive. The humor 
stimuli inducing gratification of the effectance 
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motive should take on reinforcing properties, and 
thus be preferred by the child when asked 
Kive a preference. 

Although this explanation would appear to be 
consistent with the findings of the present study, 
a second hypothesis should be entertained. The 
cognitive-congruence phenomenon found in the 
present study does not require the type of moti- 
vational foundation which inheres in the current 
thinking on effectance or mastery. One can uti- 
lize a motivation-free information-processing 
orientation and assert that the intrinsic nature 
of the individual is such that he prefers or en- 
joys those stimuli which are at a complexity 
level congruent with his cognitive structure or 
“channel capacity" (Munzinger & Kessen, 1964). 
This interpretation is consistent with recent find- 
ings obtained on individuals at various age levels 
(Brennan, Ames, & Moore, 1966; Munzinger & 
Kessen, 1964). 

The distinction between the two hypotheses, 
though somewhat subtle, is a meaningful one and 
would appear to generate differential predictions. 
The effectance hypothesis would generate the 
prediction that the humor response would depend 
on two factors: (a) the degree of congruence 
between the complexity of the humor stimulus 
and the complexity of the observer's cognitive 
structure, and (b) the strength of the observer's 
motive after mastery. The information-processing 
hypothesis generates the expectation that the 
magnitude of the humor response and/or prefer- 
ence responses would depend on the first factor 
alone. It is, of course, possible to test children 
who are matched in respect to their cognitive 
complexity (e.g., MA), but who differ on some 
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independent assessment of the motive tr 
intellectually successful (e.g., underac 
versus overachievers). Such a study wo 
in determining which of the two hypot] 
cussed is the most appropriate one for er 
passing the clear findings of the present stt 
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PERFORMANCE UNDER SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT AS A 
FUNCTION OF MASCULINITY-FEMININITY OF 
EXPERIMENTER AND SUBJECT: 


THOMAS R. SHULTZ? Axp WILLARD W. HARTUP 


University of Minnesota 


The effects of sex of E, sex typing of E, and sex typing of S on performance 
under social reinforcement were investigated. Es were selected on the basis of 
MMPI Mf scores and included 2 masculine males, 2 feminine males, 2 mascu- 
line females, and 2 feminine females. 5 masculine male Ss and § feminine male 
Ss (also selected by MMPI Mt scores) were tested by cach E in a simple 
sorting task. The main dependent variable was change in rate of response 
from a l-minute base-line period to a 6-minute period during which E deliv. 
ered supportive statements. Analysis revealed that Ss tested by masculine male 
Es had higher difference scores than Ss tested by feminine male Es, mascu- 
line female Es, or feminine female Es. Rate of response declined over time 
more for feminine Ss than masculine Ss with the greatest decrement occurring 
for feminine Ss tested by female Es. The findings are discussed in terms of 
anxiety reduction, an interpretation consistent with the results of postsession 


ratings of E by 5S. 


A number of recent studies have shown that 
Performance on simple tasks under social rein- 
forcement is affected by the subject’s sex mem- 
bership and the sex membership of the experi- 
menter (Stevenson, 1965). A “cross-sex” effect 
has most frequently been reported; that is, male 
Subjects are more effectively reinforced by female 
tperimenters than by male experimenters, while 
emale subjects are more effectively reinforced 

male than by female experimenters. These 
effects have been replicated across subject popu- 
tions extending from preschool children to col- 
students. Although the literature in which 
M0ss-sex effects are reported is extensive, some 
‘tudies have failed to find these effects at cer- 
tain ages (e.g., Stevenson, 1961). 
ৰ e nature of the mechanisms underlying the 
ects of sex membership on socially reinforced 
Performance is unclear. One possibility is that 
effects derive from the social experiences pro- 

“ng sex typing in the individual. For example, 
kr May be a perceived deprivation of opposite- 

Support during childhood and adolescence 
i enhances the incentive value of approval 
en opposite-sex experimenters. Alternatively, 
ai ution of the Oedipus conflict may produce 

‘ction to persons of the opposite sex, leading 
Individual to perform particularly well for 
Timenters of the opposite sex. 

Strategy of all the studies revealing the 

"Sex effect has involved randomizing indi- 
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by a grant from the John E. Anderson Re- 
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vidual differences among subjects and experi- 
menters in degree of sex typing (i.e., the extent 
to which the person is identified with the male or 
female sex role). If, however, mechanisms such 
as those cited above underlie the cross-sex effect, 
it can be hypothesized that this effect should be 
evident only when the subjects are normally sex 
typed and the experimenters are representative 
of their own gender, both in terms of physical 
appearance and behavior. 

The primary purpose of this study was to 
explore the relation of sex typing (masculinity- 
femininity) of both subject and experimenter to 
performance in a socially reinforced task. The 
study involved male subjects only, selected ac- 
cording to their scores on a standard Mf scale. 
Both male and female experimenters were em- 
ployed, who were also selected on the basis of 
Mf scores. The study thus permitted an analysis 
of sex-typing factors as these interact with sex 
of the experimenter in determining performance 
under social reinforcement. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The pool from which subjects for this study were 
drawn consisted of 130 male volunteers from an in- 
troductory psychology class of approximately 3,000 
students at the University of Minnesota. This study 
was one of many being conducted simultaneously 
with students it this class. The 60 items of the 
MMPI Mf scale plus 30 buffer items were adminis- 
tered to the persons in this pool. Test administra- 
tion was conducted in two groups. Two men scoring 
at the extreme masculine end of the distribution 
and two scoring at the feminine extreme were invited 
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to serve as experimenters for the study (see Experi- 
menters below). From the remaining 126 men, the 
40 most masculine-scoring and the 40 most feminine- 
scoring men constituted the two experimental groups 
of subjects for the study (masculine and feminine). 
The Mf scores of the masculine subjects ranged be- 
tween raw scores of 20 and 25, with a mean of 229 
and standard deviation of 1.8. M/ scores for the 
feminine subjects ranged between 28 and 36; the 
mean for this group was 312 and the standard devi- 
ation was 2.2. 


Experimenters 


Four male experimenters were selected as described 

in the preceding section. Two were classified as 
feminine experimenters on the basis of Mf scores of 
36 and 37. The other two were classified as mascu- 
line experimenters, both scoring 20 on the Mf scale. 
A check prior to running the experimental sessions 
revealed that the experimenters did not know any of 
their subjects personally. The male experimenters 
were between 19 and 23 years of age. Major differ- 
ences in dress and grooming were not evident be- 
tween the masculine and feminine male experiment- 
crs. 
Four female experimenters were recruited from 
two introductory child psychology classes. Mf scores 
for these women were available from testing at col- 
lege entrance. Two were classified as feminine on 
the basis of raw scores of 45 and 46 (the two most 
feminine-scoring women in these classes). The other 
two, classified as masculine, had raw scores of 27 
and 30 (again, the extreme scores among the women 
in these classes). The four female experimenters were 
between 20 and 22 years of age and, like the men, 
did not evidence major differences in dress and 
appearance. 


Apparatus 


task oR measuring the effects of social 
orcement involved a marble-dropping apparatus 
described by Stevenson & Fahel (1961). Briefly, it 
consisted of a table with two bins. One, located at 
the Subject’s left, contained some 1,500 marbles of 
Six different colors. The other bin, located at the 
subject’s Tight, was covered with a plate containing 
six randomly placed holes with edges colored cor- 
respondingly to the marbles. A partition, approxi- 
mately 6 inches high and traversing"the length of 
the table, served as a shield between the experimenter 
and the subject. In front of the experimenter, and 
shielded from the subject, was a green light. This 
light was activated by a concealed observer in or- 
der to signal the time for the experimenter to dis- 
pense reinforcement and the end of the task. An elec- 
tronic device served to count each marble as the 
subject dropped it through a hole into the bin. 


Procedure # 


Each subject came, by appointment, to a waiting 
room where one of the investigators introduced him 
to his experimenter. The experimenter then escorted 
the subject to the experimental room, both took 
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their seats at the apparatus, and the experimenter 
read the following instructions: 


This is a sorting task. These marbles are of dif- 
ferent colors and they go in the hole of the same 
color in this panel. Pick up one marble at a time 
and drop it in a hole. TI tell you when to stop. 
OK. Begin. 


The first minute of the task was used to establish 
the subject's base-line rate of performance. The ex- 
perimenter was instructed to attend to the signal 
light and to deliver no verbal reinforcement to the 
subject during the base-line period. At the begin- 
ning of the second minute, the experimenter was Sig- 
naled to deliver one of six supportive statements. 
The statements, such as, “That’s very good,” “That's 
fine,” “You're doing very well,” were typed on a 
card, in one of three randomized orders, and placed 
on the panel in front of the experimenter. The ex- 
perimenter was signaled to deliver one of the state- 
ments every 30 seconds for 6 minutes. The experi- 
menters were trained not to respond to overtures 
from the subject, but only to repeat relevant parts 
of the instructions or to delay questions until later. 
The experimenter was also instructed to look at the 
subject when delivering a supportive comment. 

Neither experimenters nor subjects were advised 
of the purpose of the study. Training of the experi- 
menters was accomplished by explaining the appa- 
ratus and the procedure and providing each with an 
opportunity to practice several times while being 
Observed by one of the investigators. The experi- 
menters were told that they would be observed from 
behind a one-way window during all of their sessions 
with the subjects. 

Each of the eight experimenters tested five mas- 
culine and five feminine subjects, assigned randomly. 
Resulting from this procedure was a 2 (Sex Typing 
of Subject) X2 (Sex of Experimenter) X2 (Sex 
Typing of Experimenter) design. 


Postsession Ratings 


Immediately following the marble-dropping task 
each subject rated his experimenter on a series of 
7-point scales. The ratings were completed in an- 
other room and the experimenters were not aware 
that they were being rated. s 
The ratings were modeled on the semantic differ- 
ential (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957) and 
consisted of 42 pairs of polar adjectives related to 
masculine and feminine characteristics. One adjective 
pair included was actually “masculine-feminine.” Each 
of the remaining 41 pairs included a word which 
Gough (1952) employed in an adjective check list 
and which differentiated high-feminine from low- 
feminine subjects. The other member in each of these 
41 pairs was chosen by consulting Roget’s Thesaurus. 
The adjective pairs were presented in list form রে 
the order of the words in each pair randomized. 


8 A three-page sample of the rating scales used oe 
this study has been deposited with the Aner 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 9327. 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCE SCORES FOR MASCULINE AND 
FEMWN MALE SUBJECTS REINFORCED BY 
MASCULINE AND FEMININE MALE AND 
FEMALE EXPERIMENTERS 


ন 
| Min. 
{ TEESE EEE 
| 
1 2.1 SCARE 
I 
24| 3.3| 24| 39| 31| 10 
-0:8 | 0:8 | 2:3 | 1.6 | -2:6| -1:8 
0.5 | -2.3| -0.3| 1.5 | -1.9| -2.4 
1.2 | —=0.4 | —-1.6 0.8 -0.7 | ~-1.3 


-1:0| 0:7] 0:s|-19| 03|-16 

=0.8 | —0.6 | —1.5 | —4.0 | ~5.2 | ~—4.1 

~1.8 | —0.3 | —2.3 | ~-1.4 1 -3.3 | —4.0 
RESULTS 


dse-Rate Scores 


An analysis of variance was conducted on the 
e-Tate scores defined as the number of marbles 
opped during the first minute of the task when 
verbal approval was dispensed. Factors in- 
Wded in this analysis were sex typing of sub- 
ct, sex of experimenter, and sex typing of ex- 
Afimenter. None of the main or interaction ef- 
MS Were significant in this analysis. 


iflerence Scores 


MIX difference scores were computed for each 

ect by subtracting the number of marbles 
IOpped during the base-rate period from the 
ber dropped during each subsequent minute. 
1 difference scores for each of the eight sub- 
‘Ds are presented in Table 1. The data were 
ected to an analysis of variance including 
tes in the session as a within-subjects fac- 
Fin addition to those factors listed above. The 
CIence scores of subjects tested by men were 
Slicantly greater than the scores of subjects 
he ©Y Women (F = 5.91, df = 1/72, p < 05). 
“Ee Was an interaction of borderline signifi- 

between sex typing of experimenter and sex 
eXperimenter (F = 3.96, df = 1/72, < .06), 
k cating that the subjects tested by masculine 
han experimenters had higher difference scores 
1 subjects tested by feminine male experi- 


Eo Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
On Service, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ou C7 20540. Remit in advance $1.25 for micro- 

$125 for Photocopies and make checks pay- 


Ee: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
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—— Moscine Mee CL 
em Fees Mee E 
owe Moschina Tomo E 
ee Fomena Temas 


Meon Rote Difference 


Minutes 
Fic. 1. Mean rate difference scores for six 1-minute 
intervals for male subjects tested by masculine and 
feminine male and female experimenters. 


menters, masculine female experimenters, or 
feminine female experimenters. The superiority 
of subjects tested by masculine male experi- 
menters increased over time in the session as 
revealed by a significant interaction between sex 
of experimenter, sex typing of experimenter, and 
minutes (F = 3.01, df = 5/360, pf < .05). The 
preceding results are presented in Figure 1, which 
shows the mean difference, plotted for each 1- 


— Moscuine 5S - Mole 
— Femmnine S$ - Mole 
—- Wosculine S- 
ee Feminine S- 


if 2 3 4 i) 6 
Minutes 


e 

Fic. 2. Mean rate difference scores for six 1-min- 
ute intervals for masculine and feminine male sub- 
jects tested by male and female experimenters. 
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minute interval of socially reinforced perform- 
ance, for groups tested by masculine and femi- 
nine male and female experimenters. 

Other significant findings emerging from the 
analysis of the difference scores include the effect 
of minutes (F= 5.84, df = 5/360, p < .05) and 
the interaction between sex typing of subject 
and minutes (F= 2.54, df= 5/360, p< .05). 
Average difference scores tended to decline over 
the 6-minute reinforcement period for all sub- 
jects; the decline was greater, however, for 
femininely sex-typed subjects than for masculine 
subjects. It is also of interest to note that the 
interaction between sex typing of subject, min- 
utes, and sex of experimenter approached signifi 
cance (F= 2.12, df = 5/360, p < .07). The re- 
sults, as depicted in Figure 2, indicate that the 
decrement in difference scores was mainly con- 
fined to the feminine subjects tested by female 
experimenters; other groups of subjects showed 
little or no decline. 


DIscussioN 


The results indicate that sex typing of both 
the experimenter and the subject is related to 
performance on socially-reinforced tasks. First, 
the most efficacious reinforcing agent for the 
male subjects in this study was a masculine male. 
Although all the experimenters employed in the 
study followed a standard procedure with their 
subjects, the possibility remains that the effec- 
tiveness of the masculine male experimenters 
derived from subtle behavioral Characteristics 
distinguishing them from the other groups of ex- 
perimenters. The observer, who watched all the 
sessions, reported that the masculine male ex- 
perimenters seemed more “guthoritative” and 
“demanding” in their interactions with the sub- 
jects than the other Eroups of experimenters 
Who seemed “relaxed and informal.” Supporting 
these informal observations are the postsession 
ratings of the experimenters made by the sub- 
jects. Comparison of the ratings pertaining to 
masculine male experimenters with” the ratings 
pertaining to all other experimenters revealed 
the former as significantly more “assertive,” 
“hard-headed,” and “masculine.” Experimenter 
characteristics such as these may have better 
maintained performance on the task through in- 
creased motivation in the subjects, failure to re- 
duce initial anxiety in the subjects, or enhance- 
ment of the incentive value of approval. 

Although interest in the main effect of sex of 
experimenter is diminished by the presence of 
significant interactions involving this factor, it 
should be noted that the performance of subjects 
tested by men was superior to the performance 

of subjects tested by women. This finding is 
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discrepant with the results of those earlier studies 
reporting a cross-sex effect. It should be remem- 
bered that the selection of both experimenters 
and subjects in the present study was carried 
out quite differently from the procedures used 
by other investigators. Participants in the present 
study were selected from the extremes of a dis- 
tribution of Mf scores, rather than randomly 
with respect to Mf. Failure to replicate the cross- 
sex effect in this instance suggests that this effect 
may not be stable across groups at all levels of 
sex typing. It is interesting to note that the 
subjects tested by men in this study rated their 
experimenters, in contrast to subjects tested by 
Women, as significantly more “frank,” “violent,” 
“calloused,” “harsh,” “hard-headed,”  “hard- 
hearted,” “dejected,” and “masculine.” The pic- 
ture of the efficacious male experimenter de- 
scribed by these differences is largely one of 
hardness and assertiveness, findings which are 
consistent with the characteristics ascribed to 
the most effective subgroup of experimenters, the 
masculine males. 

With respect to the subject’s own masculinity 
Or femininity, the most striking results include 
a greater decline in performance, over time, by 
the feminine subjects relative to the masculine 
subjects. The results of previous studies indicate 
that feminine males manifest greater anxiety 
than masculine males (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 
1960; Sutton-Smith & Rosenberg, 1960). The 
results of other studies have shown that sup- 
portive comments sometimes serve to reduce anx- 
iety in the high-anxious subject, hence reducing 
level of motivation and rate of response in 
tasks involving social reinforcement (Ruebush 
& Stevenson, 1964; Stevenson & Hill, 1965; 
Stevenson, Keen, & Knights, 1963). Thus, the 
poorer performance of the feminine male sub- 
jects in the present study as contrasted with the 
masculine males could have resulted from greater 
anxiety reduction and reduced task motivation 
by the experimenter’s verbal approval in the 
feminine subjects. 

It is interesting that among the feminine sub- 
jects the decrease in mean response rate over 
time was greater for those subjects tested by 
Women than those tested by men. The social 
learning histories of feminine men probably in- 
clude greater contact and more frequent support 
from females than is the case with masculine 
men (Terman & Miles, 1936). Consequently, 
approval from females may have particularly 
great anxiety-reducing potential for feminine 
male subjects, thereby producing sharply 
decreasing scores in this subgroup. 

The difference in performance between the 
masculine and feminine subjects in this study 
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was paralleled by differences in the way these 
two groups rated their experimenters. Masculine 
sybjects rated their experimenters more posi- 
fively than did the feminine subjects (as more 
“ambitious,” “selfless,” “unwary,” “frank,” and 
“clever”). It can be argued that in these ratings 
the feminine male subjects projected less positive 
slf-concepts than the masculine male subjects. 
To’ the extent that anxiety is a correlate of 
negative self-concept, as has been found by 
Lipsitt (1958) and Mitchell (1959), the dif- 
ferences in postsession ratings of their experi- 
menters made by feminine and masculine sub- 
jects support the explanation (presented above) 
Of the performance results associated with sex 
typing of the subject. 

The generality of the present findings is limited 
by the small number of experimenters employed. 
Nevertheless, the study suggests the importance 
0f sex typing (or factors associated with it) as 
An influence on socially reinforced performance. 
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THE PHONEMIC CLAUSE AS A UNIT OF SPEECH DECODING 


ALLEN T. DITTMANN Asp LYNN G. LLEWELLYN 
Laboratory of Psychology, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland 
[4 


It is argued here that spoken language is decoded 
groups called phonemic clauses. Behavioral data, 
responses in relation to the speaker’s phonemic clauses, 


Pairs of Ss spoke to each other alternately on t 1 
I hone conversation. The listeners were in- 


that they were listening and interested. 


situation resembling that of a telep 
structed to let the speakers know 


Thei found to be locate 
salen BHO LSE ather than within them, whether or not there 


the speakers’ phonemic clauses r: 


were hesitations at either point. Further, only 


by the listener in word 
the location of listener 
provide the evidence. 
topics of mutual interest in a 


d almost exclusively at the ends of 


those types of clause ending 


which sound most “final” were followed by listener responses. 


যর ns Paper we present indirect but strong 
iS a stantial evidence that the phonemic clause 
eh Unit which the listener uses in decoding 

+ The unit was originally described by 


0 
Trager and Smith (1951) as necessary to the 
linguistic analysis of spoken language, applicable 
to groups of speech sounds larger than the 
phoneme and morpheme. Boomer and Dittmann 
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(1962) found that thresholds for recognizing 
hesitations are markedly affected by their loca- 
tions in relation to phonemic clauses. In a further 
study of hesitation forms and phonemic clauses, 
Boomer (1965) argued that this unit is funda- 
mental to the grammatical encoding process in 
speech. 

Boomer hypothesized that hesitations are indi- 
cators of decision processes as the speaker form- 
ulates what he is going to say next and how he is 
going to say it. Boomer traced his hypothesis to 
a2 related one by Lounsbury (1954), who reasoned 
that hesitations would occur at points of high 
statistical uncertainty and thus mark the begin- 
ning of units of encoding. While Lounsbury did 
not specify the unit at which these points might 
be found—in fact he said, “units of any given 
order [p. 99]"—he did note that “The observa- 
tions which lead us to formulate this hypothesis 
have been focused on the sequencing of words 
[p. 99]." He then went on to propose studies on 
word transition probabilities as the relevant test- 
ing ground for his hypothesis. Boomer used the 
phonemic clause rather than the word as the 
unit, 3 minutes of uninterrupted speech from 
each of 16 subjects as the corpus, and found 
that hesitations were located predominantly at 
the beginnings of clauses, where syntactic and 
lexical decisions may not yet have been made. 
The statistical uncertainty of early words in 
Phonemic clauses, incidentally, is likely to be low. 

This unit thus appeared to be established as 
a promising one for further work in speech en- 
coding. For both logical and empirical reasons 
the next step was to look for evidence that the 
same unit is important in decoding as well: the 
logical reason is that encoding and decoding 
Processes must be closely related if a communica- 
tion system is to operate efficiently. Empirically, 
there are compelling results from experiments by 
Miller and his colleagues that units larger than 
the individual word are the functional base of 
speech perception; for an overview see Miller 
(1962). That work used sentences which were 
composed for specific experimental conditions 
instead of conversational speech, and the units 
were based on considerations derived from the 
transformational grammar of Chomsky (1957). 
A possible line of evidence from a more natural- 
istic setting became apparent as we were analyz- 
ing data for another experiment which used the 
phonemic clause as the unit of analysis. The 
protocols for that study were 15-minute inter- 
views with college students in which one of us 
(ATD) served as the interviewer. These inter- 
views were designed to be as unstressful for the 
subjects as we could make them, and the inter- 
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viewer interposed many comments and “um. 
hmm'’s,” by which he hoped to keep the conversa. 
tion going smoothly and show the subjects that 
he was attentive and interested in what they had 
to say. In the course of examining these proto- 
cols we noticed that the spontaneous vocal lis- 
tening responses of the interviewer seemed to be 
inserted almost exclusively at the boundary 
points, called junctures, between the speakers" 
phonemic clauses and almost never at any points 
within the clauses. Since only one listener's be- 
havior had been examined, a listener who was 
very much involved in phonemic clause analysis, 
we then turned to material representing two 
other interviewers. The same pattern emerged. In 
this preliminary work we studied a total of 675 
phonemic clauses (which ranged from 2 to 10 
words, with a mode of 5), in which the listener 
responded 240 times at junctures and 25 times at 
other points in the speech. 

‘The phonemic clause, then, is a unit which 
influences speakers’ behaviors as Boomer had 
found, and listeners’ behaviors as well. Boomer 
related the speech behaviors he studied, and by 
implication the unit itself, to encoding in speech, 
as had Lounsbury and others before him, and we 
have in parallel way related the listener behav- 
iors we have seen in our preliminary results to 
decoding. Before continuing on to any further 
data, we shall need to explain our conception of 
the decoding process, since only then will the 
use of listener responses as evidence make sense. 

While speech is composed of sounds, only com- 
binations of these sounds are ever heard in con- 
versation, or words in the usual sense of that 
term. Words vary greatly in their information 
value, as an examination of any language will 
Show: some recur so often and in so many dif- 
ferent contexts that it is clear that they cannot 
convey much information, while others occur 50 
seldom that their appearance marks something 
quite new. The very frequent words are usually 
referred to as function words, since they serve 
to relate the other words, termed lexical items, 
to one another. In any one conversation the 
function words will be the same as in any other 
conversation; they are needed no matter what 1s 
being discussed. The lexical items, on the other 
hand, vary according to the subject matter under 
discussion. 

In an ingenious experiment Berry (1953) 
showed that these information differences are 
reflected in the way the words are said. Using 
recordings of telephone conversations, he mar fs 
the transcript to indicate the stress received by 
each word (strong, secondary, and unstresseC/? 
then prepared a word-frequency distribution 0 


F corpus. He found the familiar curve of de- 
Ing frequency with rank for the unstressed 
and a complementary reversed curve for 
stressed words. Words of secondary stress 
distributed in a flat, bell-shaped curve. Un- 
mon words, the high-information lexical items, 
d strong stress, while function words were 
d. Those of medium information were 
etimes stressed and sometimes not. 
A phonemic clause must have one strongly 
tssed word, and it may have other words of 
ondary stress. Degree of stress is relative 
hin each clause, so that until the entire clause 
been uttered the listener cannot identify the 
d which will receive the primary stress, and 
Erefore convey the greatest information. Thus 
As not until the end of the clause that he can 
What the main lexical item of the clause 
5 been, relate it to others he has heard, and 
in for what may follow. In the view presented 
Ie, the words of the clause cannot be decoded 
lil the main lexical item has been identified. 
lating one to another as the series of clauses 
in an entire utterance is a more compli- 
AEC matter, not being studied here, probably 
t described as “understanding” or “compre- 
SIOn.’ 
¥ NOW our conception of the decoding proc- 
Was clear. The listener must wait until an 
re phonemic clause has been uttered before 
Can discriminate the main lexical item from 
t other material in the group. Until he has 
Ide that discrimination he has not, in effect, 
Ard what the speaker has said during that time. 
Bor clue that a clause has come to an end 
‘in the rhythmic pattern of stress and pitch 
“IC group of words and the juncture that marks 
end, Our hypothesis was that listening re- 
ses will occur predominantly following junc- 
at the ends of phonemic clauses and seldom 
Any Point within a clause.2 Although analysis 
মী Preliminary material lent strong support 
CS conception, it raised two specific ques- 


under Way in our laboratory on one of the 
at DLE listener responses, the head nod, and 
“lonship to the vocal response. 
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tions which could only be settled by a more 
formal study: 

1. A simpler explanation of our preliminary 
results might be that listeners, not wishing to 
interrupt the speaker, respond at pauses wher- 
ever they may occur and not selectively at junc- 
tures. According to Boomer’s study cited above, 
about half of all pauses are juncture pauses. 
These are significantly longer than other pauses 
and might therefore be considered more con- 
ducive to polite response. The difference Boomer 
found (1.027 seconds for juncture pauses, .747 
second for hesitation pauses) is not great enough 
to account in full for the nearly 10:1 difference 
in response locations which we had already 
found. Nevertheless, some more precise way of 
comparing these two alternative hypotheses was 
certainly called for. 

2. Since we now had a hypothesis firmly in 
mind, our subsequent work of locating junctures 
in speech was subject to a strong contaminating 
influence. In spite of the high reliability of this 
procedure (see Dittmann & Wynne, 1961) all 
previous work—including that of the reliability 
study itseli—had been done before this hypoth- 
esis had been formulated. Now the person locat- 
ing junctures in a speaker's material had the ad- 
ditional cues of the listener’s responses, which 
are recorded on the same tape, thus opening the 
way for spurious confirmation of the hypothesis. 

The form of the data for the present study 
was therefore dictated by these considerations: 
it must include a record of time so that pause 
length could be measured, and the sound signal 
from the speaker and the listener must be re- 
corded independently so that junctures could be 
located without contamination. 

While listening to the material in our prelimi- 
nary data, another idea emerged. There appeared 
to be systematic selection of the junctures at 
which the responses occurred. It should be re- 
called that there were listener responses to about 
one-third of the junctures we examined. It was 
our impression that these were more likely to be 
the most “final” sounding of the three types of 
juncture. The protocols studied so far had been 
coded only for presence or absence of junctures, 
not for type of juncture also, so more com- 
pletely coded material was needed to check this 
impression. There was a possibility, too, of inter- 
action with the alternative hypothesis that listen- 
ers respond at pauses, since the type of juncture 
most often responded to might also have longer 
pauses associated with it. Thus it was doubly im- 
portant that the data for the more formal study 
be coded for type of juncture as well as for their 
presence or absence. 
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A related question had to do with type of 
listener response. We reasoned that brief vocal 
sounds like “um-hmm” might be functionally 
different from more extended comments and ques- 
tions and give more information about the nature 
of the decoding process. More time might be re- 
quired to formulate an extended response, so that 
these would more likely be found after longer 
pauses. In addition, the more final-sounding 
junctures might elicit comments, the others be- 
ing followed more often by brief vocal sounds. 
Thus we wished to separate these listener re- 
sponses in our analysis so that we would be able 
to make the necessary comparisons with pause 
length and juncture type. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were six college-student volunteers, 
four males and two females who were serving as 
normal controls during a 3-month stay at the Clini- 
cal Center of the National Institutes of Health. All 
subjects were acquainted with one another before 
the experiment. 


Procedure 


The experimental conditions were designed to sim- 
ulate an everyday two-person telephone conversa- 
tion. Subjects were seen in pairs and told that the 

had to do with how people talk and how 

they . Each subject was instructed to talk to 
his partner for approximately 2 minutes, telling him 
about something that had happened during the 
course of the day, about a movie he had seen, or 
about any of a number of similar topics. The person 
listening was asked to respond as he ordinarily would 
over the telephone, letting his partner know that he 

Was listening by<any means he could, asking ques- 

tions if a point needed clarifying, or in general com- 

menting on the statements made by the speaker. The 
only restriction was that one person should carry 
the major portion of the conversation. The subjects 
were told that at the end of about 2 minutes, they 
would be asked to reverse roles, the listener becom- 
ing the talker, and vice versa. 

After receiving instructions the subjects were 
taken to separate rooms, given hand microphones 
and sets of headphones, and allowed to familiarize 
themselves with the equipment. One investigator 
stayed in one room with one of the subjects, but 
out of his sight, and designated a time when the 
conversation was to begin. In an adjoining room 
with the second subject the other investigator, also 
out of that subject’s sight, recorded the conversa- 
tion. The speech of the two subjects was recorded 
on separate channels of a two-channel tape recorder. 
The subjects’ headphones were connected in paral- 
Jel to both channels so that each could hear his own 
as well as the other's voice during the session. An 
oscillograph with chart paper running at .75 inch 
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per second provided a graphic record of the talking 
sequence which was being recorded simultaneously 
on the tape. At the conclusion of the conversation 
the subjects were told the reasoning behind the 
experiment and the nature of the hypotheses in- 
volved. 

To control for possible experimenter bins the in 
vestigator (ATD) who coded junctures (a pro- 
cedure described in detail below) neither heard the 
complete tape recording nor saw the complete type- 
script of the conversation. He worked with an edited 
version of the typescript which included only the 
speech of the primary speaker and listened only to 
that channel of the tape. The juncture-coded ma 
terial was then compared with a revised transcript 
which had been carefully corrected to ensure the 
inclusion of all nonfluent as well as fluent speech. 
The revised transcript also contained the exact 
location of any listener responses during the°primary 
speech segment. 

Responses made by the listener during the course 
of the conversation were classified ns either words 
or brief vocal sounds. The former can be considered 
a sequence of several words which serve some pur- 
pose for the listener like seeking clarification; that 
is, “How fast do they [machines] go?" The latter, 
according to Fries (1952), are a means whereby the 
listener, 


+ . in some inconspicuous but conventional way, 
gives the speaker signals of this continued atten- 
tion. In telephone conversations these signals con- 
sist of brief oral sounds interjected at irregular in- 
tervals but not interrupting the speaker's span of 
talk. These brief oral sounds are not predictable, 
but, in a telephone conversation, if such a sequence 
of utterances occurs without oral signals of atten- 
tion on the part of the hearer, the speaker usually 
interrupts with such questions as do you hear me 
or are you (still) there [p. 49]. 


Examples of this type of response would include 
utterances like “yes,” “um-hmm,” “yeah,” «T] see) 
“good,” “oh,” and so on, in order of their frequency 
in Fries’ telephone-conversation data. 

The oscillograph strip chart was used to locate 
and measure all pauses during the conversation. 
Pauses were designated as either juncture pauses (any 
pause which follows a juncture) or as hesitation 
pauses (any pause other than a juncture pause). 


Linguistic Variables 

Phonemic clause, as used in this study, is the unit 
of spoken language set forth by Trager and Smi 
(1951). Identifying these clauses involves paying 
attention to what are called suprasegmental be 
nemes. Segmental phonemes are the sounds whic 
correspond roughly to the letters of the alphabet #5 
language is written in conventional orthography. 
suprasegmentals are those of pitch, stress, and I 
ture, which are overlaid upon the segmentals to 3 
connected speech its rhythmic characteristic. For 


purposes we shall discuss only stress and 
cture, since they are sufficient to define 
clause; pitch contours are necessary to 
nN, but vary according to other consid- 
germane here. As strings of words are 
certain syllables are stressed because of 
s in which they occur, and some are given 
stress because of the syntactic structure 
ie, Periodically a syllable receives the 
f the stresses, called the primary stress. 
primary stressed syllables others will be 
| receive various degrees of weaker stress, 
comparison to that of the primary stressed 
in that clause. Also somewhere between the 
¥ stressed syllables will be heard another 
ion, the terminal juncture. This marks the 
Phonemic clause and is usually found to 
y closely after the primary stress, some- 
ediately after it, sometimes within one (or 
Nh), two, or more syllables. In the ongoing 
, then, primary stresses and terminal 
appear alternately and serve to demarcate 
Phonemic clauses. 

Original work Trager and Smith (1951, 
ned terminal juncture in terms of slight 


level of the clause. Accordingly they 
three terminal junctures, one in which the 
Sustained at the very end of the final pitch 
use, one in which the pitch rises slightly 
Very end, and one in which the pitch falls 
At the very end. In a later paper Trager 
oted that terminal junctures have an addi- 
acteristic in English, that of stretching or 
the time required to pronounce the final 
Of the clause. The speaker prepares for the 
aS it were, by slowing down just slightly 
S coming to it. Trager cites some instrumental 
Martin Joos, referred to in a footnote by 
8, p. 24), which shows the effects of this 
: Over the syllables beginning with the pri- 
d syllable and ending with the juncture, 
length of one segmental phoneme is 
r the sustained juncture, two phonemes for 
: juncture, and three or more phonemes for 
juncture. Joos’ work was not a formal 
sed upon a large sample, so the numbers 
t be taken literally, but the fact of stretch- 
demonstrated, and the ordering is a useful 
hen added to the final pitch changes, in 
Ie three types of terminal junctures. 
nologically defined in this way by primary 
And terminal juncture, the phonemic clause is 
Of the rhythmical patterning of spoken lan- 
e relationship of the unit to the syntax of 
e is undoubtedly an intimate one, but is 
Understood at this time. The difficulties of 
izing the relationship have to do largely 
distinction between the underlying struc- 
Iny language and the performance of indi- 
they speak the language. The underlying 
‘dictates both syntactic and rhythmic pat- 
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terns. In the ideal form there is probably only one 
combination of these patterns to convey a given 
message, but in actual performance speakers do not 
and cannot always coordinate the two perfectly. 
Sometimes unit boundaries will coincide and some- 
times they will not in conversational speech. 

Some evidence bearing on this view comes from 
data which we have collected on coding junctures 
from the unpunctuated typescript of a 1,000-word 
speech sample where the coders did not have the 
sound of the speaker available to them. There were 
three coders, one of whom knew about phonemic 
clauses, but had no direct experience coding them; 
the other two were completely naive. The coders 
were told that speech, as they bad probably noticed, 
occurs in rhythmical groups of words, like punctu- 
ation in writing, and were asked to mark the type- 
script wherever they thought such a group ended. 
They reported that they found it most meaningful 
to read the typescript silently and imagine how the 
speaker would have grouped the words. Their cod- 
ing was compared with that of an experienced coder 
who worked from the audio tape of the passage. 
More junctures were coded from the sound version 
of the material than the typescript version: 143 
from sound, 118 by one or more coders from tran- 
script. All three coders agreed on 90 of these, or 
63% of the junctures identified from the tape. The 
three coders agreed on only 6 more junctures which 
were not noted by the coder who heard the speech. 
Thus 94% of junctures agreed upon from the type- 
script were also heard in the speech, while only 
63% of those heard were consistently picked up 
from the typescript alone. 

This test is not a complete comparison of the re- 


ee ed the coders t ess accurately 
should have enabl Ie lers to gu 
what the rhythm patterns were. The results obtained 
from the test indicate that speech rhythm is more 
than a matter. of the words used and their syntactic 
combinations. « 
Evaluating the reliability of juncture coding is 
beset by a number of problems. An earlier report 
(Dittmann & Wynne, 1961, DP. 203) presented per- 
centages of agreement where coding was done by a 
group on two occasions 6 months apart. Deciding 
whether to code a juncture or not yielded 93% 
agreement, while deciding which juncture to code 
where one was coded both times was somewhat 
lower, 87%. The main problem lies in the first of 
these figures. When a juncture has been coded both 
times the coders have obviously agreed, but can we 
say they have agreed when no juncture has been 
coded? If we assume that there is an opportunity 
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for a juncture after every word, we can set up a 
contingency table and test obtained frequencies 
against those predicted by the marginal totals. We 
did this in the earlier study, and the resulting x2 
was 304.7 (¢ = .83). But this figure is spuriously 
high, first because we allowed “word” to be defined 
by the typist as she pressed the space bar, and sec- 
ond because not all words could be followed by a 
juncture in normal speech, an article which precedes 
a noun being the most obvious example. If we con- 
sider the number of junctures agreed upon on both 
occasions compared with the total number coded 
either time, the agreement is 79%, but no statistical 
test is possible with these figures. In the absence of 
more precise knowledge about the probability of 
junctures following different words or groups of 
words, our estimate of reliability will have to rest 
here. The other reliability figure, of which juncture 
to code when there is agreement to code a junc- 
ture, can be evaluated more easily: x2 = 89.5 (%'= 
63). 

Our method of coding junctures in the present 
study, we feel, is an improvement over the old 
method; now we play the tape of the material at 
three-quarters of its normal speed. The recordings 
are made at 7.5 inches per second; then for play- 
back a sleeve is placed over the capstan of the tape 
recorder to increase its circumference by a factor of 
1.5, and the machine is run at its “3.75” inches per 
second speed. In this way the material can be heard 
much more clearly, especially the stretching phe- 
nomenon so important to accurate coding of terminal 
junctures. 


RESULTS 


The main hypothesis, that listeners will re- 
spond after junctures which terminate phonemic 
clauses, but rarely respond within clauses, was 
clearly upheld by the data. A total of 379 pho- 
nemic clauses Made up the output of the six 
speakers, and there were 124 listener responses. 
Of these responses, 110 followed junctures, and 
only 14 occurred within clauses, a ratio closely 
resembling that obtained in the preliminary data 
which led up to the study. The pattern of re- 
sponding after junctures was followed consist- 
ently by all subjects, with one partial exception: 
8 of the 14 nonjuncture responses were contrib- 
uted by one of the subjects, making his ratio of 
hn to nonjuncture responses a little over 
I. 

While the main hypothesis seemed firm S0 far, 
the results did not completely rule out the al- 
ternative hypothesis that listeners respond to 
pauses as such and not to junctures alone. To 
test this idea further, frequency of responses at 
juncture pauses was compared with that of re- 
sponses at hesitation pauses. The results are 

presented in Table 1, which shows that responses 
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TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO JUNCTURE PAUSES AND 
HESITATION PAUSES 


Listening | No listening 


response response | Total 

Juncture pauses 97 98 195 
Hesitation pauses 4 119 123 
Total 101 217 318° 


are located almost exclusively at juncture pauses, 
Separate analyses for the six individual subjects 
yielded similar results: chi-squares were signifi- 
cant at the .05 level or beyond for all subjects 
and consistently in the direction of more re- 
sponses at juncture pauses. by 

Boomer’s finding that juncture pauses were 
longer than hesitation pauses was considered next 
as a possible contributing factor to the overall 
significance of the results. Based solely on the 
ratio of juncture pause to hesitation pause lengths 
which Boomer found, approximately 10 responses 
to junctures would be expected for every 73 re- 
sponses to hesitations. In our data, however, no 
significant difference was found between juncture 
and hesitation pause lengths, even taking into 
account the correlation between the two across 
subjects. It must be noted that our results cannot 
be compared directly with Boomer’s. The dif- 
ferences can probably be attributed to differences 
in experimental procedure, which will be dis- 
cussed below, but pause length, in any case, does 
not seem to be a major contributor to our results. 

Earlier we mentioned that a selective factor 
might be operating with regard to listener re- 
sponse to junctures of different types: those 
Which sounded the most final seemed more often 
to elicit some form of response. To examine this 
idea, we compared frequencies of response to the 
different juncture types. We found that rising 
and falling types of juncture were responded to 
significantly more often than sustained junctures 
(x2 = 68.06, df = 2; = .424). No significant 
difference was found between the response fre- 
quencies to the rising and falling types of junc- 
ture. Thus the sustained juncture which is the 
least final sounding of the three types of terminal 
juncture is contrasted with the other two in rate 
of listener response. 

Next we compared the three types of juncture 
for the length of pause likely to follow. For this 
analysis only those junctures which were not 
responded to could be included, since the listen 
er's response interrupts the pause, and there 1s I 
way of knowing how long it might have been ! 
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TABLE 2 
RESPONSES TO DIFFERENT PAUSE LENGTHS OF THREE JUNCTURE TYPES 
Sustained juncture Rising juncture Falling juncture Total ত 
Pause 
পারি ko 
Response | No response | Response | No response | Response | No response | Response | No response 
None 2 119 1 18 10 EN 3 171 | 184 
Short 3 13 10 7 39 21 52 41 93 
Long 2 6 9 8 34 43 45 57 102 
Total 7 138 20 33 83 98 110 269 379 


the response had not intervened. Because of the 
combination of markedly different sample sizes 
and skewed distributions, the distribution of 
‘pause length was trichotomized to yield similar 
marginal totals (no pause, short and long pauses) 
and frequency statistics were used. The three 
Juncture types were significantly different on 
pause length (x2= 173.05, df=4; %’ = .368). 
Table 2 shows the distributions: only 14% of the 
sustained junctures were followed by a measura- 
ble pause, as compared with 45% of the rising 
and 65% of the falling types; where pauses did 
Occur, there was a positive relationship between 
Pause length and juncture type, the sustained 
Juncture being associated with short pauses, and 
the falling juncture with long pauses. 

The results of the data thus far indicate that a 
possible interaction might have occurred between 
Jincture type, pause length, and listener response, 
Since the most final-sounding juncture was re- 
Sponded to more often, was followed by a pause 
More often, and was associated with longer 
Pauses. But for the reason noted above, namely, 
that measurement of pause length is interfered 
With by responses, it is impossible to include all 
three Variables in the same analysis. Since we rec- 
Ognized that this problem made interpretation of 
the results difficult, however, we did perform the 
ss for whatever trends it might show. The 
Ata are presented in Table 2. Information trans- 
RE analysis (McGill, 1954) showed that 
Oth pause length and juncture type were signifi- 
cantly related to listener response, accounting for 
us and 21% of the total uncertainty, respec- 
Y, and corroborating our earlier findings. The 
yeraction term was negative, a possibility in 
No type of analysis. Using this interaction to 
hy Juncture type constant, the relationship be- 
oe Pause length and listener response is not 
ota] nounced, accounting for only 10% of the 
uncertainty, but it is still statistically Sig- 
et The combination of difficulty in meas- 
Pause length where there is a response 

the low frequencies in some of the cells of 


our table makes it impossible to be more pre- 
cise in our conclusions. 

Our attention next focused on mode of re- 
sponse: would the listener in a conversation be 
likely to react with brief vocal sounds or more 
extended comments and questions, depending 
upon pause length? Our data do not indicate any 
such trend. A t test for correlated measures us- 
ing mean pause length before each mode of re- 
sponse did not reach significance. ‘The other rela- 
tionship to be examined was that between mode 
of listener response and type of terminal juncture 
used. A chi-square test was not significant, indi- 
cating that simple responses and longer strings of 
words were as likely to follow sustained junc- 
tures as either of the other types. A factor which 
might temper the obtained negative results on 
mode of response was a scoring convention: sub- 
jects often uttered a response then, after a pause, 
followed it with a further comment or question. 
These instances were counted as brief vocal 
sounds, since that was the immediate response. 
A much larger body of data would be required to 
take this scoring problem into account. 


DIscUsSION 


The results of this investigation strongly sup- 
port the hypothesis that listeners make use of 
groups of words as units in decoding speech, 
groups of the size of the phonemic clause. In 
addition, the results tell us something more than 
this: people not only respond to the rhythm of 
alternating primary stresses and terminal junc- 
tures in the speech they are listening to, they also 
discriminate among different types of junctures, 
and we know this because they respond differen- 
tially to them. Even knowing this, however, we 
have still not accounted for all the data we have 
collected. Somewhat fewer than half of the more 
final-sounding* junctures were followed by re- 
sponses. Why not all of them, or a large major- 
ity of them? The subjects were instructe@, after 
all, to respond often. The answer is, of course, 
that listeners have much more information about 
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when to intervene than simply the rhythm of the 
speech they are listening to. The content provides 
many cues, but there are too many possibilities 
here for study at this time: methods of content 
analysis would yield units much larger than those 
needed to answer this question. Syntactic se- 
quences provide many other cues. As we noted 
earlier, syntax and rhythm patterns are basic 
structural members underlying the rest of a 
language and may follow each other exactly in 
ideally fluent speech. It is our impression, how- 
ever, based on the close listening required for 
coding junctures, that there is a good deal of 
slippage between syntax and performance during 
conversational speech. Talking is a commonplace 
activity, but tremendously complicated, and the 
decision points are many: “Should I put it this 
way or that way?” “Should I continue with this 
line of thought at all?” “After this long, drawn- 
out subject phrase, should the verb be singular or 
plural?” “Maybe I had better qualify what I 
just said.” “How did I get mixed up with this 
conditional mode?” “Do I really believe what I 
am about to say?” These and all the hundreds of 


speech just as difficult and lead listeners to wait 
until they “have really understood” before they 


Earlier we mentioned that 8 of the 14 non- 
juncture responses in our results were contributed 
by one individual. It is interesting to note that 
at least 4 of these responses could be identified 
as a form of verbal oneupsmanship commonly 


tener responses. > 

One difference was found between our results 
and those reported by Boomer (1965), a differ- 
ence which calls for explanation. He reports (p. 
155) that juncture pauses were significantly longer 
in his subjects’ speech than hesitation pauses and, 
further, that this direction of difference obtained 
in 15 of his 16 subjects. We, on the other hand, 
found no significant difference in length between 
hesitation and juncture pauses, and the direction 
was evenly divided among our six subjects. In 
view Of the consistency of Boomer’s finding, this 
difference in results does not seem to be a matter 
of chance variation between the two samples. We 
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believe that the explanation may be found in the 
comparison of the situations which the two ex- 
periments used to obtain the speech samples. In 
Boomer's study each subject was asked to speak 
extemporaneously on any topic for 3 minutes, 
and he was told that the experimenter would not 
intervene during that time (see Boomer & Ditt- 
mann, 1964, p. 325). The experimenter was 
seated in view of the subject, and, while he did 
not speak during the 3 minutes, the subject could 
see that he was attending, and he may well have 
given some visible cues of his interest. In the 
present experiment the subjects were in separate 
rooms, and the listeners were instructed to let 
the speakers know that they were listening, as in 
a telephone conversation. As a result there were 
many interventions, and these, as we have seen, 
came mainly at junctures. Juncture pauses were 
thus often terminated before they might have 
been in a soliloquy, and those which were could 
not be included in our comparisons of the lengths 
of the two types of pauses. Thus juncture pause 
lengths appear shorter in our data than in Boom- 
er's, being about the same length as the hesita- 
tion pauses in his data. 
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Of a variety of experimental games suggested 
by game theory, probably of greatest interest to 
hologists is the two-person Prisoner's Di- 
lemma game.3 This game is structured in such a 
We y that each player is faced with a conflict of 
Motives—a motive to maximize personal gain 
Versus the motive to maximize mutual gain. Some 
estigators, therefore, have used it as a para- 
for the study of cooperation and competi- 
Another interesting aspect of this game is 
“lat a cooperative choice implicitly implies trust 
in the other person, since it would be foolish to 
c00perate if one did not expect the other to recip- 
‘Ocate such a choice. One of the interesting prob- 
ES, therefore, is to determine the relevant 
fariables which lead to the development of trust, 
FE The typical paradigm in past research has 
een to present a large number of trials to sub- 
JtClS and relate certain experimental variables 
With the degree of cooperative choice over trials. 


1): 

চ' This study was supported, in part, by a grant 
Om the Carnegie Foundation to the Center for the 
Y of Cognitive Processes, Wayne State Univer- 


io The Junior author was a participant in the Na- 
El Science Foundation Undergraduate Research 
HL. Pation Program during the conduct of this 
EF Or a detailed discussion of this game see Luce 
“id Raifia (1957), and for a review of empirical 
arch see Rapoport and Orwant (1962) and Gallo 
d McClintock (1965). 
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BETRAYAL AND RECONCILIATION IN A TWO-PERSON GAME! 


S. S. KOMORITA asp JOHN MECHLING 2 
Wayne State University 


In order to study the development of trust and cooperation, undergraduate 
psychology students were asked to make choices in a Prisoner's Dilemma 
game. Under the assumption that the study of distrust would lead to a 
better understanding of the development of trust, an attempt was made to 
determine the conditions under which an act of betrayal leads to suspicion, 
and to determine the variables which influence the process of reconciliation. 3 
variables were manipulated: (a) temptation to defect, (b) the amount of 
harm experienced when betrayed, and (c) the amount of prior cooperation 
before the betrayal. Although all 3 of the variables had significant effects, the 
triple interaction and 1 of the Ist-order interactions were also significant. 


Deutsch, for example, has shown that communi- 
cation and the motivational orientation of sub- 
jects is a critical variable, and Rapoport has 
shown that the payoff values of the matrix affect 
the degree of cooperation (Deutsch, 1960; Rap- 
oport & Chammah, 1965). 

Rapoport and Chammah (1965) have also 
shown that the proportion of cooperative choices 
over a series of trials is U shaped, declining ini- 
tially, and then increasing on later trials. There 
are large individual differences, however, and 
some subjects reach on asymptotic stage where 
they never make cooperative responses. In such 
studies where subjects are given a large number 
of trials it is assumed, explicitly or implicitly, 
that trust and cooperation is learned and devel- 
ops over the course of trials. 

Although the present study made the same 
assumption, unlike in previous research an at- 
tempt was made to determine the conditions 
under which an act of betrayal leads to distrust 
or suspicion, and the variables which influence 
the process of reconciliation. In effect, the sub- 
jects were instructed to assume a cooperative 
orientation; the cooperative orientation was ex- 
tinguished byleading them to believe that they 
had been betrayed; then the recovery of coop- 
erative choice was used as the response measure. 
Tt was assumed, of course, that the study of be- 
trayal and reconciliation would lead to a better 
understanding of the development of trust. 
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METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects for the study were 64 un- 
dergraduate students (32 women and 32 men) en- 
rolled in introductory psychology classes, and par- 
ticipating in the experiment to fulfill part of their 
requirements for the course. 

Procedure. All subjects were scheduled in pairs of 
the same sex and were seated across a table facing 
each other with a wooden partition between them 
so that they could not see each other. In front of 
each subject was a subject control panel displaying 
the game matrix with two buttons (push-button 
switches), red and black, corresponding to the two 
choices in the game. The experimenter sat at right 
angles to the subjects with another wooden parti- 
tion separating him from both subjects. A master 
control panel was wired in such a way that the 
experimenter could receive information about the 
subjects’ choices on each trial and also permitted 
the experimenter to send preprogrammed feedback 
to both subjects simultaneously. When both sub- 
jects pressed a button on their panels, a light in 
one of the cells of the matrix came on indicating to 
each subject how much each had won as well as the 
choice made by the other. Another light on the sub- 
ject control panel served as a signal for the begin- 
ning of a trial. 

Subjects were instructed that the values of the 
matrix represented points and that their task was to 
accumulate as many points as possible. They were 
also informed that these points would be converted 
to money at the end of the experiment, not neces- 
sarily on a one-to-one basis, but the more points 

they accumulated the more money they would re- 
ceive. 

In order to insure cooperation at the outset, a 
modification of Deutsch’s cooperative orientation Was 
used (Deutsch, 1960); for example, part of the 
instructions was as follows: 


Let me emphasize that you should consider your- 
selves to be partners. You're interested in your 
partner's welfare as well as your own. You care 
how she does and she cares how you do. In other 
Words, choose the combination where you can 
both benefit the most... . 


After making certain that subjects understood the 
instruction and the experimental situation, they were 
instructed not to talk or communicate with each 
other. 

All subjects were led to believe that they were 
playing with each other, but in actuality they were 
playing against the experimenter. They were led to 
believe that they were cooperating with each other 
for a number of trials, and then were double-crossed 
on two consecutive trials. Thereafter, the experi- 
menter played “red” (cooperative choice) on three 
consecutive trials, and subsequently imitated the 
previous responses of the subject; for example, if 
the subject played “red,” the experimenter played 
“red” on the next trial. The response measure of 
reconciliation was the number of trials to reach a 
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TABLE 1 


GAME MATRIX WITH TWO INDEPENDENT VARIABLES: 
TEMPTATION (T) AND Loss (L)s 


Other (E) 
Red | Black 
Red 5.5 | | Pe 
5 
Black TL 1,1 


» Left and right cell entries denote payoffs to subject and 
other, respectively. 


criterion of five consecutive cooperative responses 
after the two betrayals. P 

Independent variables. Three variables, each with 
two levels, were manipulated. In Table 1 and Figure 
1, two of these variables are summarized, where T 
refers to “temptation” (to defect) and L refers to 
the loss incurred when betrayed. All subjects re- 
ceived 5 points for the “red, red” combination and 
1 point for the “black, black” combination, and as 
indicated in Figure 1 the manipulated values of 
temptation were 6 and 9, and the losses when be- 
trayed were 0 and —35. 

It was hypothesized that the greater the harm 
experienced when betrayed, the greater the effects of 
the betrayal; hence, it was predicted that the —35 
condition would require a greater number of trials 
for reconciliation to occur. With regard to the effects 
of temptation, it was hypothesized that it would 
require more trials for reconciliation when tempta- 
tion was slight than when it was large. The ration- 
ale is that when one is betrayed when the other's 
temptation is negligible, it implies an intent on the 
part of the other to injure and harm rather than 
to maximize his own gain. 

The third variable consisted of the number of 
cooperative trials before the betrayal with 4 and 10 
trials before the two double crosses. This treatment 


T(6), L(0) T(9), L(0) 
Shi LORS Bi 510 20 2 
O00 : a 9, 0 1 

T(6), L(—5) T(9), L(—5) 
SEE 5 5 En 2 
( {Ed 9, 5 AL 


Fic. 1. Game matrices showing values of T (6 and 
9) and L (0 and —3). 
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TABLE 2 
PROPORTIONS OF COOPERATIVE CHOICES IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE FIRST OF Two 
CONSECUTIVE BETRAYALS 
4 cooperative trials 10 cooperative trials 
3 Ey ৰ | 
Trials T(6) T(9) T(6) T(9) Peet 
Ee le i EY tion 
L(0) L(-5) L(0) L(-5) L(0) L(~-5) L(0) | L(~-5) 
1 75 .62 bs) .50 1.0 87 75 .87 70 
2 37 ) 37 AY .62 .25 2) .62 .36 
3 ir] 50 87 50 .87 .62 37 37 .61 
4 1.0 75 87 .50 1.0 .62 50 1.0 18 
5 1.0 .50 1.0 37 1.0 75 62 87 = 


Was intended to vary the expectation of a coopera- 
tive response. It was hypothesized that if an indi- 
vidual strongly expected a cooperative response from 
the other person the effects of a disconfirmation of 
this expectation ought to be greater than if the ex- 
pectation was not as strong. Accordingly, it was 
predicted that subjects with 10 mutually coopera- 
tive trials would require a larger number of trials 
for reconciliation than subjects with 4 such trials. 

In Summary, there were three independent varia- 
bles, each with two levels: (a) temptation, T (6 
and 9), (b) loss incurred, L (0 and —5), and (c) 
number of cooperative trials before the betrayal (4 
and 10 trials). The levels of the three variables were 
factorially combined to form a 23 factorial analysis 
of Variance design with eight subjects in each con- 
dition. In addition, there was an equal number of 
men and women in each condition (2 pairs each), 
but the analysis indicated that neither main effect 
Tor any of the interactions involving sex was sig- 
nificant; hence, the results for sex differences have 
been omitted. Finally, a postexperimental question- 
Failte consisting of a set of evaluative semantic 
difierential Scales was also administered to subjects 
asking them to rate the other person’s behavior as 
Well as their own. 


RESULTS 


,. The data for five subjects (three in the 10- 
trial condition and two in the 4-trial condition) 
Were discarded because they responded noncoop- 
ratively on one or more trials before the ex- 
Rn nter could double-cross them. For the 64 
i Who responded cooperatively until the 
Eo etrayal, Table 2 shows the proportions of 
tb Ve Choices for the first five trials after 
CE rst of two betrayals. It can be seen that the 
Me of subjects ignored the first betrayal, 
ut after the second, most subjects reciprocated 

Ft ceton. In general, the rates of recovery 

bt € two betrayals are very rapid, but this is 

‘nreasonab]e since the experimenter responded 
operatively for three consecutive trials after 
€ two betrayals. The rates of recovery also 


seem to vary for the different experimental con- 
ditions, and these differences are consistent with 
the means for number of trials to criterion shown 
in Table 3. Since the variances of the data in 
Table 3 were highly heterogeneous, for the pur- 
pose of the analysis of variance a reciprocal 
transformation was used, and Hartley's Fiysy 
test indicated that the variances of the trans- 
formed data were not significantly different (Fay 
= 6.818; 7, 8; 2 > .05). 

Table 4 shows the summary data for the analy- 
Sis of variance based upon the transformed data. 
It can be seen that all three main effects are 
significant at the .05 level. The triple interaction 
and the Trials X Loss first-order interaction, how- 
ever, are also significant. It can be seen in Table 
3 that these interactions are due mainly to the 
highly discrepant mean of 22.16 for the high- 
temptation, high-loss, four-trial condition. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to provide evidence for the 
reliability of these interaction effects, this condi- 
tion was replicated on eight additional subjects. 


TABLE 3 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS (IN PARENTHESES) 
OF NUMBER OF TRIALS TO CRITERION 


=‘ 
4 cooperative 10 cooperative 
“ trials trials { 
means 
T(6) T(9) T(6) T(9) 
L(0) 6.87 8.75 6.50 9.37 7.87 
(0.80) | (5.78) | (0.57) | (3.78) 
L(-5) | 11.87 | 22.12 | 10.37 9.12 13.37 
(5.41) | (8.97) | 65.29) | (5.69) 
Grand 4 trials: 12.41 10 trials: 8.84 
means T(6): 8.91 T(9): 12.34 
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TABLE 4 
SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE* 
Source | MS F 
Temptation (mT) 65.205 | 5.258°* 
Loss (L) 264.062 21.294°* 
‘Trials 72.675 5.861* 
T XL 2,891 — 
T X Trials 13.142 1.060 
L X Trials 112.361 9.061** 
T X L X Trials 80.998 6.532° 
Error 12.401 


* Data for the effects of sex have been omitted since neither 

main effect nor interactions involving sex were significant. 
+p <.05, df = 1/48, 
+p <.01, df = 1/48. 


‘The mean number of trials to criterion for this 
group was found to be 24.75, and is consistent 
with the mean of 22.16 for the original group 
of eight subjects. 

Table 3 shows that when the loss incurred is 
small (L = 0), the effect of the number of prior 
cooperative trials is negligible. When the loss is 
large, however, there is a marked effect of the 
number of cooperative trials when temptation is 
high but not when it is low. Thus, there seems 
to be a multiplicative effect of the three variables 
on trials to criterion. 

One possible explanation for the interaction 
effects is that in the discrepant condition involv- 
ing high temptation, high loss, and four prior 
cooperative trials, information about the inten- 
tions of the other was more ambiguous. Since 
Perceived intentions were uncertain and the nega- 
tive consequence of being betrayed was severe, 
subjects in this condition may have attempted to 
minimize the risksand consequences of another 
betrayal. Another explanation is that when temp- 
tation and loss are high, a certain number of 
mutually reinforcing trials are necessary before 
such reinforcements have any effects. Subjects in 
the 10-trial condition had experienced the re- 
wards of mutual cooperation for 10 trials, and it 
is plausible that the 4-trial group had not had a 
sufficient number of reinforcing experiences to 
overcome the suspicion and fear of another be- 
trayal. 

With regard to the effects of the loss when 
betrayed, the data indicate, as predicted, that 
the greater the magnitude of the loss, the more 
trials it requires for reconciliation to occur. How- 
ever, the significant interaction also indicates 
that this effect is greater under the 4-trial than 
under the 10-trial condition. For temptation to 
defect, the results indicate that the smaller the 

temptation, the fewer trials necessary for recon- 
ciliation. This is contrary to the author’s predic- 
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LY 
tion and suggests an interesting question concern- E 
ing the effects of temptation, namely whether 
the effect of temptation is a function of the sub- 
ject's own temptation to defect, or a function of 
the subject's fear that the other person is 
tempted. This is especially relevant when the 
temptation is high, but a similar question may be I 
asked when the temptation is small; that is, when 
temptation is small, subjects have very little’ 
reason to continue responding competitively, but 
it is plausible that they project this motive to 
the other person as well. 

Still another motivating factor is the amount 
of resentment or hostility aroused by the be- 
trayal. In the postexperimental questionnaire, 
subjects were asked to evaluate the other per- 
son's behavior as well as their own on a semantic 
differential scale with bipolar adjectives like 
“fair-unfair,” “honest-dishonest,” “clean-dirty,” 
and the data were analyzed for the different 
conditions. The one significant result was the 
main effect for temptation (F = 4.099; df= 1, 
48), indicating that the high-temptation groups 
negatively evaluated the other person’s behavior 
significantly more than the low-temptation 
groups. Thus, resentment may have played a 
significant role in the process of reconciliation. 

The data for the effects of temptation and 
consequences of a betrayal are consistent with 
the results found by Rapoport and Chammah 
(1965), who used a conventional paradigm where 
Subjects played the game over a large number 
of trials. Their results showed that the propor- 
tion of cooperative choices was smaller when 
temptation was large and when the negative con- 
sequence of making a cooperative response, when 
the other person defects, was small. Whereas sub- 
jects in their study actually played each other 
over a large number of trials, in the present 
study there were much fewer trials and all sub- 
jects were given a preprogrammed sequence of 
feedback responses. The results of this study, ! 
nevertheless, lend support to the results found by 
Rapoport and Chammah, and the implications of 
the results for these two variables seem to be 
clear—the process of reconciliation seems to 
follow the same underlying principles as the de- 
velopment of trust. 

The implications regarding the effect of the 
number of prior cooperative trials, on the other 
hand, are not as clear. Under the assumption 
that the stronger the expectation, the greater ti 
effects of a disconfirmation of the expectation, it 
had been predicted that the high-expectation 
groups would require a larger number of tria' 
for reconciliation. Since the opposite tendency 
Was found for the four-trial group under the 
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‘high-loss, high-temptation condition, a post hoc 
explanation is that this group had not experienced 
or learned the reinforcing effects of mutual coop- 
eration. It is plausible that subjects in this situa- 
tion, like animals in an avoidance conditioning 
paradigm, were not “aware” that betrayal (pun- 
Ishment) was no longer forthcoming, and the 
severity of the loss for the betrayal made it 
difficult to overcome their fear of another be- 
trayal. The interesting paradox is that if we could 
somehow coerce or entice subjects to cooperate 
at the outset, they would experience the mutual 
benefits of cooperation, and generalizing from 
the results of this study, trust and cooperative 
behavior should be greatly facilitated. 


Journal of Personality and Social Psycholo 
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ANXIETY AND REPRESSION AS PREDICTORS OF THE USE OF 
INCIDENTAL CUES IN PROBLEM SOLVING 


GERALD A. MENDELSOHN Axp BARBARA B. GRISWOLD! 
University of California, Berkeley 


Prior to solving anagrams, Ss memorized 25 words under interference condi- 
tions, another list of 25 words played on a tape recorder. Unknown to Ss, 10 


anagram solutions had been in the memorized list 


(focal incidental cues) and 


10 in the interference list (peripheral incidental cues). As predicted, scores on 
the MMPI R scale (Repression Denial) were negatively related to the use of 
the cues (p < .001). The results were more pronounced for males. Contrary 


to prediction, A scale (Anxiety) sco 
curvilinear fashion to cue utilization, 


res were related, for males only, in a 
the middle A group using the cues least 


(Pp < .01). All findings were replicated. An interpretation of repression in terms 


of control of attention and an amendment to 


Easterbrook’s generalization 


that emotion tends to reduce the range of cue utilization were offered. 


It has long been noted by clinicians that the 
Operation of psychological defenses can have im- 
Portant effects on perceptual behavior (see, e.g, 
Schafer, 1954). While such effects are most evi- 
dent in the presence of conflict relevant material, 
tecent studies suggest that the use of particular 
defenses is associated with more general percep- 
tul styles. Holzman and Gardner (1959) reported 
that female subjects characterized as extreme re- 
es use the cognitive control of “leveling,” 
19 (Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, & Spence, 

59) that isolators tend to be high “scanners.” 


রি Ne Writers wish to express their thanks to Don- 

Be MacKinnon and the staff of the Institute of 
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Luborsky, Blinder, and Schimek (1965) similarly 
found relationships between repression, isolation, 
and looking behavior. “Jsolation,” they con- 
cluded, “was strikingly associated with venturing 
to look around more, and the defense of repres- 
sion with looking around less [p. 270]” as meas- 
ured by an eye-movement camera. These results 
are most pronounced for drive-related material 
but hold, too, for neutral stimuli. These studies 
gain importance from the fact that they are not 
beset by the problems of verbal report which 
have made the perceptual defense literature so 
difficult to interpret. 

The research to be reported is concerned with 
the relationship of the defense, repression, to the 
use of incidental and peripheral cues in problem 
solving. The assumption underlying the experi- 
ment is that subjects classified as high repressers 
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will focus attention more narrowly? and thus 
utilize incidental cues less. An additional varia- 
ble, anxiety, was brought into the study as well, 
because of its relevance to cue utilization. Easter- 
brook (1959) concluded, in his review of the 
effects of emotion on cue utilization, that “‘.. 
emotional arousal acts consistently to reduce the 
range of cues that the organism uses... [p. 
183]” and Korchin (1964), addressing himself 
specifically to anxiety, reached the similar con- 
clusion that the capacity for “dual activity,” of 
which one form is “incidental cognition,” is re- 
duced in anxiety. Given the consistency of find- 
ings reflected in these conclusions and the pre- 
sumed relationship of anxiety to defense, it 
seemed important to the authors to include a 
measure of anxiety as well as of repression in the 
study. 

‘Two hypotheses were formulated: (a) Strength 
of repression will be negatively related to the use 
of incidental cues in problem solving; (b) level 
of anxiety will be negatively related to the use of 
incidental cues in problem solving. Although in- 
teractions between repression and anxiety might 
be expected, no predictions were made in this 
regard. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Independent Variables 


The subjects in this study were undergraduates 
enrolled in the introductory Psychology courses at 
the University of California, Berkeley, for whom 
participation in an experiment was a course require- 
ment. Data were collected at different times during 
the academic year on two samples, the first consisting 
of 33 males and 46 females, and the second, 42 
males and 60 females. A 18l-item self-report inven- 
tory consisting of the first and second factor scales 
of the MMPI, A and R (Welsh, 1956), and the 
Byrne Repression-Sensitization scale (Byrne, 1964) 
were administered to all subjects. (Since the Byrne 
scale correlated above .90 with A, it was not in- 
cluded in the analyses to be reported.) 

The 39 items of the A scale tap such factors as 


doubt, indecision, self-disparagement, dysphoria, 
sensitivity, negative emotional tone, pessimism, 


anergia, and disturbance or impairment of thought 
processes. The 40 items of the R scale refer to the 
denial of aggressive, sexual, and exhibitionistic im- 
pulses, lack of social dominance and enjoyment in 
social situations, concern about health, and avoid- 
ance of excitement and emotionality. Welsh (1956) 
summarized their relationships to other variables as 
follows: 


2 The *Luborsky et al. (1965) study provides sup- 
port for this assumption, but the present study was 
conducted prior to the appearance of their paper. 
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It is clear that high A scores are related to dis. 
ability of a dysthymic and dysphoric nature in 
which anxiety is prominent. The disorders exhib- 
ited by high R scorers are characterized by 
repression and denial [p. 280] 


The most thorough analysis of these two factors 
is that of Block (1965), who concluded that (a) the 
interpretations of the two factors in terms of acqui- 
escence and social desirability response sets are in. 
accurate, and (b) the labeling of the factors as anxj- 
ety and repression may be overextended. “Anxiety,” 
he argued, “is a state of the individual where this 
factor reflects a characteristic disposition [p. 110] 
Thus, “Welsh’s (1956) earlier identification of this 
factor as ‘anxiety’ would appear to be improved if 
changed to ‘susceptibility to anxiety’ [p. 110] 
Block preferred the label “ego-resiliency.” Similarly, @ 
he noted that the concept repression implies more 
than “simple impulse suppression” and suggested the 
label, “ego-control,” as more appropriate. However, 
both the behavioral correlates of the sceond factor 
and its item content reflect more than impulse sup- 
pression alone, although certainly that is the factor's 
core. The data suggest that the A and R scales tap 
a cluster of characteristics one would expect in indi- 
viduals who are prone to anxiety and who chronically 
use repressive defenses. Both scales, though, are to be 
understood in a characterological, trait sense rather 
than in a process sense. 

The means and standard deviations for both sam- 
ples are given in Table 1. There are no significant 
differences in mean A or R scores between samples 
for either sex, nor do the sexes differ in mean R 
score. There is, however, a significant difference (p 
< 01) between the sexes in mean A score. 


Incidental Cue-Utilization Procedure 


The procedure for assessing the use of incidental 
cues in problem solving has been described in detail 
in previous papers by the present writers (Mendel- 
sohn & Griswold, 1964, 1966). Consequently, only a 
brief outline will be presented here. ট 

After the administration of the personality inven- 
tory, subjects were given a list of 25 five-letter words 
to memorize (focal stimuli), while another list of 25 
Words were being played on a tape recorder in the 
same room at ordinary speaking volume (periphera 
stimuli). They were told that this part of the experi- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF A 
AND R SCORES 
A R 
Sample Males Females Males Females 
M |sD|uM|sp|ul|so|u|sD 


— 


1 | 11.00| 6.70 | 15.24| 6.62 | 18.30| 5.38 | 17.83 3d 
2 | 10.88] 6.93 | 13.27 6.56 | 18.98] 4.30 | 18.30 4 
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ant was a study of “memory under interference 
waditions,” a set which led them, in general, to 
yttempt to screen out the peripheral stimuli. Sub- 
ets were also told that they would have 10 min- 
wes to memorize the list, after which they would 
be xsked to solve some problems and then to recall 
the st. When the 10 minutes were up, subjects were 
given 2 set of 30 single-solution, five-letter anagrams 
te solve. Each anagram was projected on a screen 
by 's slide projector for 10 seconds and subjects 
were asked to write down only the solution word. 
Ten of the solution words had previously appeared 
an the focal (memory) list and 10 on the peripheral 
(interference) list 3; the remaining 10 had not previ- 
vasly appeared at all in the experimental situation 
nd served as an estimate of anagram-solving ability 
WMependent of the influence of the cues. 

eAfter the presentation of the anagrams, the sub- 
jects were given 5 minutes to recall the focal list 
nd then another 5 minutes to recall as much as 
they could of the peripheral list. In obtaining recall 
measures, only those 15 words of each list which 
Were not anagram solutions were used. This seemed 
the preferred measure of recall because (a) at the 
time of exposure, subjects could not distinguish be- 
(ween these “filler? words and the cue words, and 
(6) they had no subsequent experience with them, 
SE did with the cue words, during the experi- 
ent, 


RESULTS 


In order to control for the effect on focal and 
Peripheral solutions of anagram-solving ability 
Per se, the data were analyzed by means of 
analyses of covariance in which number of neu- 
tal solutions served as the covariate. It will be 
shown shortly that neither A nor R scale scores 
Are significantly related to the solution of the 
teutral (uncued) anagrams. Thus, the effect of 
the Covariance procedure is to reduce error sub- 
“antially, but to alter the main and interaction 
tect sums of squares very little. 


Relationship of R to Cue Utilization 


, Since the means and standard deviations of the 
Ee Scores are quite comparable for the male 
a emale subjects, their data were combined in 

Single analysis. The main effects were level of 

(low, 16 and below; middle, 17-20; high, 21 
above), sex of subject, sample, and type of 
ER (focally or peripherally cued). The last 
chtaj 1S a within-subjects effect. In order to 
propo UL numbers of males and females and 
Portionality of cell u's, 43 subjects (37 of 

“i females) were dropped at random from the 
at le. There were thus 23 males and 23 females 

each level of R. The results of the analysis of 

‘ Diferent 


anagram solutions were cued for the 
‘io samples 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR R: Bott SEXEs 
AND SAMPLES 


Source | | MS F 
Between Ss 
R 2 26.42 7.89°°* 
Sample (B) 1 3.36 1.00 
Sex (C) L| 3B |< 
RXB 2 5.85 1.75 
RXC 2 3.52 1.05 
BXC 1 7.14 2.13 
RXBXC 2 3.50 1.04 
Error between 125 3.35 
Within 
Focal-Peripheral (D) 1 | 196.70 | 76.24% 
RXD 2 1.90 |<! 
BXD 1 10.20 3.95° 
CXD 1 2.64 1.02 
RXBXD 2 A 
RXCXD 2 4.34 1.68 
BXCXD 1 03 1 
RXBXCXD 2 4.15 1.61 
Error within 126 2.58 ৰ 
* p = .05, 
+++ 9 < .001 


covariance are shown in Table 2. The means for 
neutral, focal, and peripheral solutions are shown 
in Part I of Table 3 and the adjusted focal and 
peripheral solution means in Part IT of the Table. 

The major hypothesis that R scores would be 
negatively related to the use of incidental cues is 
clearly confirmed by the data; with anagram- 
solving ability controlled, the low-R subjects 
solve more of the cued anagrams than do the 


TABLE 3 
SOLUTION MEANS FOR NEUTRAL, FOCAL, 
AND PERIPHERAL ANAGRAMS 
———_——— —_—_—_—_————ততত তত ত ত্তসি তিতি ত 
Part I: Unadjusted means 
LL 


Anagram Males Females 
Low Middle | High | Low | Middle | High 
Neutral 3.35 | 3.65 | 3.52 | 3.91 | 4.00 | 3.52 
Tocald 5.74 | 5.00 | 4.57 | 6.17 | 5.22 |4.61 
Peripheral | 4.22 3.78 | 2.83 | 3.70 | 3.17 |3.48 


Part Il: Adjusted means 


Males Females 
Lowe | Middle | High | Low | Middle | High 
Focal 5.88 | 5.00 | 4.63 | 6.06 | 5.06 | 4.67 
Peripheral | 4.36 | 3.78 | 2.89 3.59 | 3.01 193.54 
Sum 10.24 | 8.78 | 7.52 | 9.65 | 8.07 | 8.21 
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middle- or high-R subjects. Reference to the first 
part of Table 3 makes this finding even more 
striking, for it is apparent that the high-, mid- 
dle- and low-R subjects do not differ from each 
other in number of neutral (uncued) solutions 
(F <1); in fact, the group which had the low- 
est neutral solution mean, the low males, solved 
more of the cued anagrams than any other group. 
Even without covarying neutral solutions, the 
levels of R main effect for focal and peripheral 
solutions yields an F ratio of 5.59, significant be- 
yond the .01 level. 

The absence of any significant interactions be- 
tween R and sex, sample, or type of anagram 
indicates that the basic finding is replicated, holds 
for both sexes and for both focally and periph- 
erally cued anagrams. Although none of the inter- 
action effects approaches significance, it can be 
seen in Table 3 that the results are more em- 
phatic for males than for females and, in particu- 
lar, that there is little evidence that R is related 
to the differential use of peripheral cues by fe- 
males. It can also be seen in Table 3 that the 
number of focal solutions is considerably greater 
than the number of peripheral solutions, a result 
which, given the manner in which the two sets of 
cues are presented, is to be expected. 

In their paper on leveling and repression, Holz- 
man and Gardner (1959) reported that although 
extreme female repressers were levelers, extreme 
levelers were not necessarily repressers. Following 
this lead, the present data were examined fur- 
ther to ascertain whether or not the relationship 
of repression and cue utilization is reciprocal. 
Subjects were divided into high-, middle-, and 
low-cue utilizers on the basis of their summed 
adjusted focal and peripheral scores and the mean 
R scores for each £roup examined. The results 
indicate that for males the relationship is recip- 
rocal—the high-cue utilization group has a lower 
mean R score than the middles, who in turn are 
lower than the low group (X high = 16.83, mid- 
dle = 18.88, and low = 20.33, p < .05). In con- 
trast, the differences among the female groups 
are scarcely discernible. The results for the fe- 


males, then, parallel those obtained by Holzman 
and Gardner. 


Relationship between A and Cue Utilization 


Since the mean A scores are significantly dif- 
ferent for males and females, separate analyses 
were run for each sex. Again,’ subjects were 
dropped at random from the sample in order to 
obtaif proportionality of cell ms. 

Females. The three female groups were defined 
as follows: low, 10 and below; middle, 11-16; 
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TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR A: MALES 
IN BotH SAMPLES 


Source df MS 
Between Ss 
A 2 17.55 
Sample (B) 1 4.54 
AXB 2 1.81 | 
Error between 59 9:31 | 
Within Ss 
Focal-Peripheral (C) 1 66.94 
AXC 2 2.60 
BXC 1 3.51 d 
AXBXC 2 A8 |<! 
Error within 60 2.55 
**p <.01 
++ $ <.001 


high, 17 and above. The analysis of covariance. 
produced no significant main or interaction ef 
fects associated with level of A. Nevertheless, a 
further analysis of variance, contrasting the mean 
A scores of high, middle and low groups of 
utilizers was run, but again no significant results. 
emerged. 

Males. The three male groups were defined as. 
follows: low, 7 and below; middle, 8-12; high, 
13 and above. As with R, there are no signifi 
differences among the groups in number of neu 
tral solutions (F < 1), the means being low, 3.147 
middle, 3.41; and high, 3.55. Thus, the adjusted 


of covariance are shown in Table 4. Although the 
main effect for A is significant at beyond the Ol 
level, inspection of the adjusted means in Table 
5 indicates that, contrary to prediction, the rela- 
tionship of A to cue utilization is curvilinear. This 
unexpected result is the more striking because 1 
holds in remarkably similar fashion for both sets 
of anagrams, focal and peripheral, and in both 
samples; in all cases, the middle-A group does 
least well. J 

As one would expect from these results, there 
are no significant differences in mean A sc0 


TABLE S 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR A: ADJUSTED 


MEANS, MALES 
) 


Sample 1 Sample 2 
Anagram 
Low | Middle | High | Low Midate | Hit 
Focal 4.84 | 3.97 | 5.08 | 5.19 | 448 | 637 
Peripheral | 404 | 307 | 358 | 402 | 281 | 40 
Sum 8.88 | 7.04 | 8.66 


9.21 | 7.29 1035 
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among the high-, middle-, and low-cue utilization 


The final step was to examine the data for the 
possibility of interactions between A and R. The 
eparate analyses of the male and female sam- 
ples produced no significant replicated interac- 
tions. 


Monory 


Recall measures were obtained for both the 
focal (memorized) and peripheral (interference) 
lists after the anagram-solving task. These data 
Were used in two ways: first, to evaluate the hy- 
pothesis that the differential use of the cues in 
anagram solution is attributable to differential 
ttcall of the cues, and second, to examine rela- 
tionships between A and R and recall. For the 
feasons given previously, only the “filler” words 
Were used to derive recall measures. 

The correlation of the focal recall scores with 
the number of focal solutions (adjusted for neu- 
tral solutions) is only .078, and the equivalent 
correlation for adjusted peripheral scores is 
7.003. Neither correlation is of sufficient magni- 
tude to support an interpretation of the obtained 
fesults in terms of the effects of differential re- 
Gall. Despite this result, a moderate correlation 

tween R scale scores and recall of peripheral 
Words was obtained in both samples for male 
subjects. In Sample 1, r= —.30, in Sample 2, r 
= 7.35, and for the samples combined, rf = —.32, 
$<.01. In contrast, the correlation for females 
1 2 negligible .05. The correlations of R and 
{ocal recall scores are insignificant for both sexes 
in both samples. Likewise, no significant linear 
Of curvilinear relationships between A scores and 
Tecall measures were found. 

These findings can be summarized as follows: 

1. As predicted, there is a negative relationship 

tween Scores on the R scale and the degree to 

ch incidental cues are utilized in anagram 
ution, 
» 2. This ‘relationship holds for incidental cues 
Lr Aring in both the focus and in the periphery 
attention for males, but only for those appear- 
"in the focus of attention’ for females. 
‘e relationship between R scale scores and 

8 Utilization is reciprocal for males in that 
i -R Subjects utilize the cues least, and low- 
I utilizers are high-R subjects, etc., but this 

EEty does not obtain for females. 

‘ Contrary to prediction, scores on the A 
tl Are not related in a negative and linear 
ঃ to the use of incidental cues in problem 
ie ng. However, for males only, A is related in 

Wvilinear fashion to the utilization of both 
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focal and peripheral cues, the middle-A Eroup 
using the cues least. 

5. Recall of the incidental cues is not signifi- 
cantly related to the measures of their use in 
problem solving. There is, for males only, though, 
a significant negative relationship between R 
scores and recall of the cue words presented in 
the periphery of attention. 

All the results summarized above were repli- 
cated in the two samples used in the experiment. 


Discussion 


Any attempt to interpret the present results 
depends in part on an understanding of the psy- 
chological processes involved in the cue utiliza- 
tion procedure. In previous papers (Mendelsohn 
& Griswold, 1964, 1966) we have argued that the 
observed enhancement of performance is depend- 
ent upon a wide deployment of attention by sub- 
jects; that is, in order for subjects to use the cues 
they must first attend to them in some manner. 
Since both sets of cues are presented at the same 
time, some subjects may attend to the focal list 
and screen out the peripheral list, some may find 
their attention drawn to the peripheral list to the 
detriment of the focal list, some may be merely 
distracted by the peripheral list and thus find it 
difficult to attend to either list, and others may 
be able to attend to both lists in a maximally 
effective way. If this analysis is correct, those 
subjects who show the greater overall enhance- 
ment of performance are those who are able to 
deploy attention most widely and effectively. It 
should be noted that “to deploy attention most 
widely and effectively” does not mean broad 
scanning alone, but also the ability to retain that 
which has been scanned.* Ee 

Given this interpretation, the results would 
seem to indicate that subjects who chronically 
use repressive defenses have a relatively narrow 
range of attention deployment. This finding is 
consistent with Schafer’s (1948) formulation on 
the relationship of repression and attention in 
test performance, and with the results of the Lu- 
borsky et al. (1965) study. The present finding is 
of particular interest, however, because the stim- 
uli used had no apparent conflict relevance. This 
suggests that there is a characteristic perceptual 
approach (or strategy) used by repressers which 
is not limited to situations in which threat or 
impulse is present, although it may be intensi- 
fied in such situations. The results of Luborsky 


4 Evidence in support of this interpretation is viven 
in Mendelsohn and Griswold (1966). The question of 
the way in which the cues are retained is also con- 
sidered in that paper. 
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et al., for example, are most clear-cut for sexual 
stimuli. 

Although the present data are limited, it is rea- 
sonable to inquire into the adaptive function of 
such a characteristic narrowing of attention. Re- 
pressive defenses are not absolutely effective in 
their operation-breakthroughs of unconscious ma- 
terial; impulses or painful self-knowledge can 
and do occur. Psychoanalysis with its typical em- 
phasis on intrapsychic events interprets such 
breakthroughs primarily in terms of increases in 
the level of drive. Another (though not contra- 
dictory) possibility is that repressed material can 
be elicited by stimuli appearing in the external 
environment. Hf a stimulus of unmistakable rele- 
vance to repressed material comes into attention, 
it may be impossible to maintain the defense. 
This line of reasoning is illustrated by a case seen 


view assumes that it is easier to control attention 
to focal than to peripheral stimuli—focal atten- 

can be directed to what is safe or away 
from what is potentially threatening. However, 
there is less voluntary control over the reception 


L 
| 
| 
: 
: 


inhibition and a perceptual stra which pro- 
tects and may eventually obviate inhibition. 


No differentiation has been made between males 
and females in this discussion. In one sense this 
is justified, since no significant interactions be- 
tween level of R and sex were found. In another 
sense, however, distinctions should be made, for 
the results are stronger for males than for fe- 
males; there is no relationship between R and 
recall of the incidental list for females, and the 
relationship between the use of cues and R is not 
reciprocal for females as it is for males. That 
some differences between the sexes were found is 
not entirely unexpected since Holzman and 
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Gardner (1959) obtained a significant relation 
ship between repression and leveling for cely 
one sex, in their case, females. In the absence 
of appropriate data within the present experi 
ment or of any theorizing about defense which 
leads to different expectations for males and fe 
males, one can only discuss possibilities. Three 
seem most likely: (a) R scale scores have df. 
ferent meanings for males and females; (b) the 
cue utilization procedure would be understood 
differently for males and females; or (c¢) the 
operation of defenses is different for males and 
females. The first possibility receives independent 
empirical support in Block (1965), who con 
cluded that in measuring the second dimension 
of the MMPI, “.. . here is one instance, wt 
believe, where a substantial improvement in the 
measurement of a dimension may result if sepa- 
rate scale construction [for the sexes] is applied 
[p. 116].” The findings of Holzman and Gard. 
ner give some independent support to the third 
possibility too. This seems a fruitful area for 
future research, but for the present it should be 
noted that the sex differences are of degree and 
not of direction. It seems reasonable, then, to 
speak of the relationship between cue utilization 
and repressive defenses in a general, but cautious, 
Way. The necessity of taking sex differences into 
account, however, should be evident. 

One of the most intriguing aspects of the work 
on the relationship of “cognitive style” to defense 
is the nature of that relationship, that is, does 
one grow out of the other or do they develop 
simultaneously, etc.? A good discussion of the 
problem can be found in Holzman and Gardner 
(1959). In their paper they tend to favor the 
position that, because repressers are levelers but 
levelers are not necessarily repressers, “Repre¥ 
sion relies in part, but by no means exclusively, 
upon the process of leveling for its execution 
[p. 154].” The lack of a reciprocal relationship 
between R and cue utilization, similar in form to 
that between repression and leveling, may 
to a parallel conclusion for females in the 
study. However, the presence of a reciprocal re 
lationship for males makes more tenable the view 
that the “cognitive style” and the defense are 
aspects of the same underlying mechanism or be- 
havioral orientation. We may have here a refiec- 
tion of an important difference between the de 
fensive operations of males and females. 

The hypothesis that A would be related in # 
negative and linear fashion to cue utilization was 
clearly not confirmed. The most direct explant" 
tion of the failure is that previous experimenter 
and reviewers have, on the whole, been con 


[h states of emotion or anxiety rather 
th the trait of proneness to anxiety or 
¢ anxiety. However, two points militate 
EASY acceptance of this view; first, some 
trait-anxiety measures have shown 
range of attention (most relevantly, 
& Blitz, 1956), and in the present 
A scores are related in a consistent, though 
fear, fashion to the use of cues by males. 
seriment by Cornsweet (1964) provides a 
: explanation. She found that when periph- 
ES are relevant to the central task, shock 
n ies the extent to which they are 
In most experiments on arousal, anxiety, 
le utilization, the peripheral or incidental 
have had no relationship at all to the cen- 
In the present experiment, the inci- 
Are clearly relevant to the anagram- 
ik. Perhaps the comparative enhance- 
performance observed in the high-A 
tan be understood in terms of the Com- 
ding, while that of the low-A males is 
to an habitually wider range of at- 
oyment. Admittedly, this is a specu- 
ation, but it is based on the assump- 
While Easterbrook’s (1959) conclusion 
tion reduces the range of cue utilization 
hold generally, a corollary statement is 
|: within limits, arousal increases attention 
OSC cues, focal, peripheral or incidental, 
Are relevant to adaptive performance. Once 
either the present data nor that of others 
ls an explanation of the obtained sex differ- 


, this experiment supports the idea 
y and repression, measured as traits, 
rtant concommitants in characteristic 
tual behavior. However, the results make 
1, too, that the assumption that anxiety 
epression have identical correlates and 
tor males and females is of doubtful valid- 
his latter point needs to be stressed, for 
bh and theorizing in this general area have 
than not ignored the necessity of 
differences into account. 
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COMPLIANCE, EXPECTATION OF REWARD, AND OPINION CHANGE : 


HAROLD B. GERARD 


University of California, Riverside 


The effect of expectation of reward for forced compliance was examined 
experimentally. In a factorial design under 1 treatment S received less, more, 
or the amount of money he expected for taking a discrepant stand. In another 


treatment he received 1 of the 3 reward levels without any prior expectation. 


~ 


The data indicate a curvilinear trend with greatest postadvocacy change at 
the moderate reward level. In general, the data can best be interpreted as 
having been due to an incentive effect. There was some support, however, for 
dissonance theory in that at the lowest reward level there was more opinion 
change in the direction of the position advocated under the expectation treat- 


ment where it was more clearly an insufficient reward. 


An issue about which there is currently a good 
deal of controversy concerns the relationship be- 
tween the amount of reward offered a person for 
advocating an opinion that is discrepant from his 
private opinion and the amount of his subsequent 
opinion change in the direction of the opinion he 
advocated. In the experiment described here the 
role of expectation of reward as it affects opinion 
change under these conditions will be examined. 
‘The person’s expectation is a feature of the situ- 
ation that is acknowledged as being important but 
one that has as yet not been examined systemati- 
cally. 

‘The experiment by Festinger and Carlsmith 
(1959) which started the controversy was based 
upon a derivation from dissonance theory that 
predicts an inverse relationship between the 
amount of reward offered to a person for publicly 
advocating an opinion that is discrepant from his 
actual opinion and the subsequent change in his 
actual opinion in the direction of the opinion he 
advocated. This relationship appears, at first 
glance, to be paradoxical; the less justification 
the person has for advocating the discrepant 
opinion, the greater will be the amount he changes 
his opinion toward the stand advocated and hence 
away from his own private conviction. There is 
no paradox, however, when we consider that opin- 
ion change is itself an after-the-fact way of jus- 
tifying having taken the discrepant stand in the 
first place. After deciding to advocate an opin- 
ion he initially does not agree with, the person 
comes to find this opinion more acceptable and 
thus provides justification for his decision. The 


1'This study was conducted with support from 
Grant MH 118170 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health and Grant GS 392 from the National 
Science Foundation. I would like to thank Edward 
F. O’Connor, Jr. for serving as the experimenter and 
helping with the data analysis. 


theory entertains a variety of ways in which the 
person may reduce dissonance in this type of sit- 
uation other than opinion change, but we. shall 
not consider these other avenues here. Festinger 
and Carlsmith confirmed the prediction within a 
context where a subject, after participating in a 
very boring task, was paid either $1 or $20 to 
lie to another subject by telling him that the 
task was interesting. A postmeasure of the sub- 
ject’s attitude toward the boring task indicated 
that he found it less boring in the $1 than in the 
$20 condition. This was offered as evidence for 
the theory. In the $1 condition the subject had 
less justification for lying than he did in the $20 
condition and hence experienced greater disso- 
nance which he subsequently reduced by justify- 
ing his lie; he came to believe that the task was 
indeed not as boring as he originally thought it 
Was. 

A number of criticisms were raised regarding 
this interpretation of the results, one of these 
being that the effect was not due to the need for 
justification in the $1 treatment but to possible 


suspicion aroused in the $20 treatment. ‘The pay- | 


ment, that is, was far beyond the subject's ex- 
pectation. The argument is that a subject would 
be suspicious about being offered $20 to tell such 
a harmless lie and would therefore be negatively 
disposed toward the experiment in general, re- 
sulting in less of a tendency for him to change in 
the direction of the opinion he was asked to ad- 
vVocate. 
In a subsequent experiment Cohen .(reported 


in Brehm & Cohen, 1962) attempted to answer | 


this criticism by introducing four levels of re- 


ward: $.50, $1, $5, and $10. His subjects were | 


college students, and the issue they chose was a 


very salient “town” versus “gown” dispute, con 


cerning which the students were unanimously (or 
nearly so) on the gown side. Each subject was 
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asked to write an essay favoring the town posi- 
tion on the issue. A measure of the subjects’ 
subsequent attitudes toward the issue showed an 
inverse relationship between amount of payment 
and favorableness toward the town side of the 
argument, thus adding strong Confirmation to the 
findings in the Festinger and Carlsmith experi- 
ment and effectively putting to rest the “sus- 
picion” interpretation of the Original results. 

Two recent experiments, one modeled after the 
Festinger and Carlsmith procedure and the other 
after the one by Cohen, have reopened the issue 
as to whether a dissonance interpretation of the 
earlier experiments is appropriate. Janis and Gil- 

elni0re (1965) resurrected the “Suspicion” inter- 
pretation of the Festinger and Carlsmith results. 
The subject in their experiment was asked to 
Write an essay in favor of the proposition that a 
Year of physics and a year of mathematics should 
be required of all college students. As in the 
Festinger and Carlsmith experiment, the subject 
Was offered either $1 or $20 if he agreed to write 
the essay. In the Festinger and Carlsmith ex- 
periment the subject agreed not only to lie to the 
next Subject but also to be on call to lie to other 
Subjects in the future. A $20 payment for all 
these tasks would not tend to arouse as much 
SUSpicion as the procedure used by Janis and 
Gilmore of merely writing an essay. Subjects 
Were indeed found to be more suspicious in their 
20 treatment than in the one used by Festinger 
ind Carlsmith. They might have contrasted a 
Ondition in which $20 was clearly a justified 
eward with the procedure used by Festinger and 
-Arlsmith, where there is certainly some doubt 
bout how Justified that large a reward might 
AVe seemed to the Subject. They found a sta- 
tically insignificant trend in the opposite direc- 
On; that is, there was a slightly greater tend- 
icy for the subject in the $20 treatment to end 
Pb more favorably disposed toward adding sci- 
Ice and math to the curriculum than in the $1 
eatment. This is certainly not evidence for the 
Spicion hypothesis Which Janis and Gilmore 
sumably started out to test. It is also proba- 
Y true that their manipulation did not provide 
\ adequate test of the hypothesis. 

OWhere in their report do Janis and Gilmore 
ention what their subjects’ private convictions 
Te initially, The inverse relationship between 
titude change and reward predicted by disso- 
“ce theory requires that the subject take a 
crepant stand. Tf he Writes an essay that 
tees with his conviction, we would, on the basis 
An incentive effect, expect a positive relation- 
P between attitude change and reward. There 
0 Way of knowing, at least from the report of 
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the procedure given by Janis and Gilmore, how 
many subjects were pro science and math and 
how many were anti to start with. ‘Their pro- 
cedure assumes that all subjects were initially 
anti science and math. From the standpoint both 
of a failure to test the suspicion hypothesis and 
the possibility that a number of subjects were 
not advocating a discrepant stand, the Janis and 
Gilmore results must be considered inconclusive. 

Rosenberg (1965) has offered another inter- 
pretation of the inverse relationship between 
amount of reward and counterattitudinal opinion 
change. He argues that since the typical subject 
is probably concerned with the experimenter’s 
evaluation of him he would not like to be judged 
as immature, maladjusted, or dishonest. In an 
experimental treatment where the subject is of- 
fered a large reward for engaging in certain be- 
havior, “. . . he may be led to hypothesize that 
the experimental situation is one in which his 
autonomy, his honesty, his resoluteness in re- 
sisting a special kind of bribe, are being tested 
[p. 29].” To the extent that he entertains this 
hypothesis, the subject will be likely to show 
stalwart resistance to exhibiting the behavior he 
perceives the bribe was intended to elicit. In the 
case of forced-compliance studies he may per- 
ceive that in addition to advocating the discrep- 
ant stand for the reward offered, the experimenter 
is bribing him to change his attitude. Tt follows 
from this argument that the larger the reward, the 
more resistant the subject will be to indicating 
that he had changed his attitude. 

In testing this hypothesis, Rosenberg repeated 
the Cohen experiment using a different issue but 
one on which student opinion was polarized. A 
significant difference between the two procedures 
Was that in the Cohen study the request to write 
the essay was made by the same experimenter 
Who took the final attitude measurement, 
Whereas in the Rosenberg experiment the request 
Was made by one experimenter and the measure 
taken by anbdther. This should make no differ- 
ence as far as the dissonance-theory prediction 
is concerned, but should make a difference as far 
as “evaluation apprehension” is concerned. Rosen- 
berg found, using rewards of $.50, $1, and $5, a 
positive relationship between attitude change 
and the size of reward, which supports his in- 
terpretation. 

Rosenberg did not run a set of conditions 
paralleling his own which exactly replicated Co- 
hen’s procedure. Since he did use a different. sub- 
ject population, these conditions would have 
provided an impottant control. Also his notion 
about evaluation apprehension does not explain 
the Festinger and Carlsmith results, since in that 
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experiment the postmeasure of opinion was taken 
by someone other than the experimenter who 
offered the reward. 

One must also raise questions about specific 

aspects of Rosenberg’s procedure that differed 
from the procedure used by Cohen, and that 
might therefore account for the results which 
were opposite to those of Cohen. One such dif- 
ference between the Cohen and Rosenberg ex- 
periments, which may be a key to the discrep- 
ancy in results, is the difference in degree of 
affluence of the two subject populations used. 
Cohen’s experiment was conducted with Ivy 
League students, whereas Rosenberg used stu- 
dents at a state university. Perhaps for a state 
university student $.50 would seem a perfectly 
adequate payment for writing a brief essay, $1 
would seem generous, and $5 more than gen- 
erous. A typical Ivy League student, on the other 
hand, might consider anything less than $10 an 
insufficient reward for the effort required of him. 
If there were such a difference in the perceived 
value of money, it would account for the differ- 
ence in results. Dissonance is aroused only when 
the reward for compliance is perceived as in- 
sufficient, a condition which may not have been 
satisfied in the Rosenberg experiment where the 
results might have been due to an incentive 
effect, since a reward greater than $.50 may have 
provided further inducement. When replicating 
an experiment, the important thing is not neces- 
sarily to repeat the experiment in exact detail, 
but to create the conditions required to test the 
hypothesis even if it may mean altering certain 
aspects of the procedure in order to do so. In 
the case of this series of experiments, a proper 
test of dissonance theory ultimately hinges on 
whether or not sufficient and insufficient reward 
conditions are being contrasted. With a change in 
subject population, rewards may have to be al- 
tered or certain other techniques employed in 
order to produce the psychological states re- 
quired to test the hypothesis. Cohen may have 
made a felicitous choice of reward levels and 
Rosenberg may not have. Lacking further in- 
formation as to the perceived sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of the rewards in both experiments, 
this interpretation of the difference in results can 
only be a tentative guess. 

Since the perception of insufficiency of reward 
is crucial, the subject’s expectation as to what is 
a sufficient reward must somehow be violated. 
Offering him a smaller reward than he expected 
would produce dissonance and a subsequent tend- 
ency to reduce this dissonance by attempting to 
justify having engaged in the discrepant behav- 
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ior. On the other hand, offering him a more than 
sufficient reward would tend to produce an in- 
centive effect. 


METHOD 


An Overview of the Design 


Two experimental treatments were compared, one 
in which the subject was led to expect a $2 hono- 
rarium for participating in a “survey of student 
opinion” on a current campus issue, and one in which 
no expectation of a sufficient reward was induced. 
Within each of these treatments, the subject was 
given either $.50, $2, or $5 to write an essay advo- 
cating the side of the issue he disagreed with. The 
subject’s subsequent opinion on the issue was meas- 
ured to determine the amount of his opinion change 
away from his original stand on the issue. « 


Procedure 


‘The subjects were 48 male undergraduates at the 
University of California, Riverside, who were ap- 
proached individually in their dormitory rooms and 
assigned randomly to the experimental conditions. 
The experimenter introduced himself as a fellow stu- 
dent who was working for the Survey Research In- 
stitute of Los Angeles, a (fictitious) research organi- 
zation which was doing a study of various aspects 
of the free speech movement which had been active 
at the University during the school year. If the sub- 
ject agreed to let the experimenter into his room, he 
was handed a sheet of paper briefly describing the 
purpose of the survey and indicating that the topic 
of particular interest at the moment was the con- 
troversial issue of whether or not the student gov- 
ernment should be able to act or take positions on 
non-University-related issues. The regulations that 
were in force prohibited such action. The Survey 
Research Institute, he was told, was involved in 
finding out the pros and cons on the issue. 

In the expectation treatment there was an addi- 
tional paragraph to the effect that each student par- 
ticipating in the survey would receive a $2 hono- 
rarium. This paragraph was omitted in the no ex- 
pectation treatment. g 

In the expectation treatment, the subject in, the 
$.50 condition was handed $.50 and was told, “un- 
fortunately, we have had some unanticipated 2 
penses and we can only afford to pay $.50 instead 
of the $2 that we had planned to give each student. 
In the $2 treatment the experimenter handed ke 
subject $2. In the $5 condition he was handed $ 
and was told, “fortunately we have had fewer ন 
penses than we had anticipated and we can io 
to pay $5 rather than $2 to all the students W 0 
help us in this survey. Since we would have 5 
money left over, we thought this was an equita ্ 
way of distributing that money.” In the no-expec 
tation treatment the subject was given either the 
$2, or $5 and was told that he was being given 
money in return for his help with the survey. of 

At this point the subject was handed a sheet 
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paper on which to indicate whether or not he was in 
favor of the present regulation that forbids the 
student government to take a position on off-campus 
Issues. After having done this, he was asked to write 
an essay supporting the side of the issue he opposed. 
The excuse given for asking him to do this was that 
the Institute had a sufficiently large number of es- 
says that favored the position he believed in, and 
arguments were needed on the other side. These 
essays were to be seen by the staff of the Institute. 
Only one subject refused to comply with this re- 
quest. He was replaced in the design. After the sub- 
ject completed his essay, he stated his present opin- 
ion on the issue by checking a point on a scale 15 
centimeters long. The true purpose of the experi- 
ment was then revealed, and the subject was asked 
to keep this information in strictest confidence. Very 
little difficulty was experienced in asking subjects in 
the $5 treatment to return the money. Each subject 
Was given $2 for participating in the experiment. 


Summary of the Design 


The experiment used a 2X3 factorial design; 
three levels of monetary reward were run under a 
treatment where a prior expectation was induced or 
under a treatment where there was no prior expec- 
tation. In the expectation condition the reward was 
less than, equal to, or more than the subject ex- 
Pected to receive. This was done in an attempt to 
induce psychological states of insufficient, sufficient, 
OF oversufficient reward. Eight subjects were as- 
Signed to each treatment. 


RESULTS 


The data from the experiment consisted of the 
Subject’s attitude position on the issue as meas- 
ured by a postexperimental questionnaire. He 
checked a point on the 15-centimeter bipolar 
Scale indicating the extent of his agreement or 
disagreement with the present campus regula- 
tion. One end of the scale was labeled “the regu- 
lation is completely justified” and the other end 
as labeled “the regulation is completely un- 
Justified.” Tt was assumed that the subject’s ini- 
tial position on the issue was at either one of the 
two extremes, depending upon how he responded 
a the premeasure. The distance from this ex- 
ie to the point he checked on the scale was 
en as the change measure; the larger this dis- 
ance, the greater the assumed change. For the 
Purposes of measurement the scale was divided 
‘nto 24 equal units. . 

0 he data, Which are presented in Table 1, show 
Ee ent relationship between attitude change 

Teward under both expectation and no ex- 
ne tation. The difference between expectation and 
# expectation is not significant. There is, how- 

er, an overall effect of reward level (p < .05, 

test). Further analysis indicates a significant 
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TABLE 1 


EFFECT OF EXPECTATION AND REWARD ON 
OPINION CHANGE* 


Reward level Expectation | No expectation 
$ .50 | 4.56 | 1.62 
$2 | 7.25 6.81 
$5 5.19 5.12 


a The larger the number, the greater the change away from 
the subject's original opinion. 


difference between the $2 and $.50 treatments 
(2 = 01, t test). The difference between the $2 
and $5 treatments is not statistically significant. 


DISCUSSION 


If we assume that there is no reliable difference 
between the $2 and $5 treatments, and this is 
probably a safe assumption to make since the 
edge that appears to favor the $2 treatment is 
due primarily to one large score under each of 
the two expectation conditions, the data neither 
confirm dissonance theory nor do they show a 
clear effect of incentive. For dissonance theory to 
have been confirmed there should have been an 
inverse relationship between opinion change and 
reward under the expectation treatment. Assum- 
ing that our subjects and those of Rosenberg 
enjoy the same degree of affluence, we would 
have expected results similar to Rosenberg’s 
under the no expectation treatment, although 
we had no clear prediction of the direction of 
the relationship. If the direction of the relation- 
ship between opinion change and reward had been 
positive under no expectation and negative under 
expectation, our intuition as tq, the discrepancy 
between the Cohen and Rosenberg experiments 
would have been confirmed, namely, that the 
difference was due to a difference in affluence of 
the two subject populations. 

The results do suggest the operation of in- 
centive if the $.50 and $2 treatments are com- 
pared. For ‘an incentive theory to have been 
unequivocally supported, however, the $5 treat- 
ment should have produced more opinion change 
than the $2 treatment. There was nothing like a 
“ceiling effect” since the subjects in the $5 treat- 
ment could have changed considerably more than 
they did. 

When the two $.50 conditions are compared, 
there is a suggestion that dissonance was operat- 
ing since the change in the expectation condi- 
tion was greater than in the no-expectation con- 
dition (p= .05, t test). There is amazingly lit- 
tle overlap (only 4 cases out of 16) between the 
two $.50 conditions (p < .05, chi-square test). 
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This interpretation assumes that a feeling of in- 
sufficient justification was induced in the $.50- 
expectation condition. 

Thus, we find partial evidence for the opera- 
tion of both dissonance and incentive. Part of the 
problem may be due to the unexpected impor- 
tance of one aspect of the procedure. You will 
recall that when the subject was approached in 
his dormitory room the experimenter entered the 
room, introduced himself, and stated his purpose. 
Once the subject had invited the experimenter 
into his room this was tantamount to complying 
with nearly any reasonable request the experi- 
menter might make that pertained to the opinion 
survey. The subject at that time did not expect 
to receive any monetary reward. When the reward 
Was offered it may have served as an additional 
incentive. This is likely to have happened in the 
no-expectation treatment and possibly in the ex- 
pectation treatment as well. Thus, we may not 
have produced the basic conditions necessary for 
testing a dissonance versus incentive interpreta- 
tion of the earlier experiments since it may be 
necessary to get the subject to commit himself 
for what he believes to be an insufficient reward 
before he permits the experimenter to enter his 
room. It is the decision to comply for an insuf- 
ficient reward that presumably produces the dis- 
sonance. 

Upon examining the Cohen and Rosenberg pro- 
cedures we find that they did differ in this re- 
spect. Cohen used the monetary reward in order 
to get the subject to commit himself to writing 
the essay, whereas Rosenberg followed the pro- 
cedure used in the present experiment by having 
the subject essentially commit himself to coop- 
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erating with the experimenter and then offering 
him the monetary reward. The fact that our re- 
sults do tend to resemble Rosenberg’s rather 
than Cohen’s suggests that this may be a crucial 
aspect of the procedure and one that should be 
given special attention in future research in this 
area. The difference we found between the two 
$.50 conditions suggests that in spite of the 
possible flaw in our procedure we did induce a 
psychological state of insufficient reward under 
the expectation treatment. 

A procedure that might be used to realize a 
more exacting test of the two interpretations 
would be to somehow create an expectation of a 
specific monetary reward in one treatment and 
not in the other. Then, with only one foot barely" 
in the door of the subject's dormitory" room, 
offer him one of three reward levels for writing 
a discrepant essay—one less than, one equal to, 
and one greater than the reward promised in the 
expectation treatment. 
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here are certain issues in psychology for 
Ich it appears that even the most rigorous and 
havioristically inclined researchers are apt to 
1 to their experimental subjects as expert 
ltnesses. One such issue is the role of awareness 
human learning (Adams, 1957). Beginning 
th Thorndike’s (1932) assertion that learning 
An occur without awareness, and continuing 
firough to the current controversy over the 
Mle of awareness and cognition in verbal condi- 
Oning (Spielberger, 1965), psychologists have 
ased their positions in large part upon the 
Crbal testimony of their subjects. Those who 
ould dismiss awareness as a scientifically useful 
toncept (Verplanck, 1962), no less than those 
would embrace it (Dulany, 1962; Spiel- 
ger, 1962), have turned to their subjects’ 
reports in support of their positions. 
tber (1963), for example, has said that aware- 
ISS Cannot be disregarded in the study of 
edaViOr and that one excellent approach is to 
the subjects what they are doing or think 
Y are doing and why [p. 195].” As straight- 
MfWard as this approach might be, it is obvi- 
“Sty not without its problems. 
Seems to be generally accepted that aware- 
SSS is a private event of which only the subject 
IS knowledge: while the experimenter may 
tier data on learning via response frequencies, 
icies, and the like, only the subject has 
ESS to data on awareness. Thus, to the extent 
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AWARENESS, LEARNING, AND THE BENEFICENT SUBJECT AS 
EXPERT WITNESS * 


LEON H. LEVY 
Indiana University 


In order to determine the extent to which inferences of awareness in verbal 
conditioning may be validly derived from Ss’ replies in postconditioning aware- 
ness interviews, 16 Ss were given full information about the experiment by a 
confederate posing as another S before being run in a Taffel verbal condi- 
tioning procedure and compared with 16 uninformed Ss, with respect to their 
learning and interview behavior, The 2 groups did not differ on rate of learn- 
ing, but did on level of performance, with the informed group being superior, 
In the interview, a significantly larger number of questions were required to 
elicit reports of awareness from informed than from uninformed Ss, and only 
25% of the informed Ss admitted to any form of prior knowledge. The impli- 
E cations of these findings both for the assessment of awareness and for the 
interpretation of the processes involved in verbal conditioning were discussed. 


that his verbal reports of awareness are taken 
as veridical or given the same weight as the 
experimenter's summary statistics, the subject 
may be said to be cast in the role of co- 
investigator or expert witness (Buck, 1961). 
This is a role which he has not formally played 
since the days of introspectionist psychology, 
and because so many crucial theoretical issues 
have been made to rest upon his testimony, it 
becomes a proper subject of investigation. 

‘The present study was conducted within a 
verbal conditioning framework for both theo- 
retical and methodological reasons. Verbal condi- 
tioning has come to occupy a focal position in 
theoretical controversies over the nature of 
complex human learning and psychotherapy 
(Krasner, 1958, 1962; Spielberger & Levin, 
1962), and in the test of a variety of hypotheses 
in personality and psychotherapy (Williams, 
1964). To a large degree, the issues hinge upon 
whether the learning curves are interpreted as 
manifesting the unconscious and automatic ef- 
fects of reinforcement upon S-R contingencies, 
or whether #hey are a consequence of awareness 
and the hypotheses (Dulany, 1961) held by the 
subject as to what he should do in order to ob- 
tain reinforcement. While it has appeared that 
verbal conditioning is only found in those sub- 
jects who were inferred to be aware of the S-R 
reinforcement contingencies (Spielberger, 1965), 
this has not been true in all cases (Farber, 
1963), and an element of ambiguity remains 
since (a) judgments of awareness have been 
shown to be dependent upon the thoroughness 
of the postexperimental interview (Levin,*1961), 
and (b) it is possible to argue that awareness 
may be a consequence of conditioning rather 
than a cause (Postman & Sassenrath, 1961). The 
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present experiment attempts to reduce these am- 
biguities through experimental manipulation of 
awareness: it investigates the extent to which 
learning curves are a function of awareness. 

Methodically, the use of verbal conditioning 
provides a convenient vehicle for the study of 
the subject in his role as expert witness. Orne 
(1962) has presented persuasive evidence for 
the effects of the “demand characteristics” of 
experiments on the subject's performance. 
Simply put, these are the effects of the subject's 
hypotheses or beliefs about the nature of the 
experiment and his attempt to be a “good sub- 
ject” and provide the data sought for by the 
experimenter. But because not all subjects 
necessarily perform as they think the experi- 
menter wishes them to (Farber, 1963), it seems 
reasonable to refer to those who do, or those 
who have been subjected to some experimental 
treatment which may be expected to increase 
the likelihood that they would, as “beneficent 
subjects.” The verbal conditioning task per- 
mitted the author to manipulate awareness di- 
rectly by either informing or not informing 
subjects how the experimenter wanted them to 
perform. Because of certain sociocultural aspects 
of the experimental situation, to be described 
below, it seemed reasonable to assume that the 
informed subjects would also be beneficent. 
‘Thus it was possible to compare not only their 
performance in verbal conditioning as a func- 
tion of awareness and beneficence, but also the 
quality of their testimony in the postexperi- 
mental awareness interview. If demand charac- 
teristics enter into the subjects’ performance in 
the experiment proper, there seems to be no 
reason why they would not also affect their per- 
formance as expert witnesses in the post- 
experimental interview. 

In summary, the purpose of this experiment 
was to contribute data relevant to the question 
of the role of awareness in verbal conditioning 
and also to study the behavior of subjects in 
postexperimental awareness interviews, where 
both awareness and demand characteristics have 
been experimentally manipulated. 


METHOD 


Subjects. ‘The subjects were 32 male students 
enrolled in an introductory psychology course for 
which participation in four experiments was a 
requirement. 

Stimulus materials. A Taffel (1955) conditioning 
procedure was used for which 100 3 X 5-inch white 
index cards, each containing a past-tense verb and 
the pronouns 1, WE, YOU, HE, SHE, and THEY, pro- 
vided the stimuli. The verb was typed in the center 
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of the card and the pronouns beneath it, In a 
different sequence from one card to the next 

Procedure, The subjects were randomly assigned in 
equal numbers according to a predetermined sched- 
ule to either an informed or an uninformed group. 
The experimental personnel consisted of a mak 
undergraduate confederate, whose job it was to 
either inform or not inform each subject of what 
the experiment was all about; a female graduate 
student, who acted as the experimenter and whose 
physical endowments and manner were such as to 
leave little doubt concerning her ability to elicit 
beneficence from the typical male undergraduate; 
and an undergraduate female who conducted the 
postconditioning interview. 

Each subject was identified throughout the ex- 
periment by a code number based upon his order 
of arrival for the experiment. The schedule followed 
by the confederate which determined whether or 
not a subject was to be informed was not known 
to either the experimenter or to the interviewer. 
Thus each subject was run and interviewed blind 
s0 far as knowledge of which group he was in. 
Additionally, the interviewer had no knowledge of 
the subject's performance in verbal conditioning at 
the time that she conducted her awareness interview. 

Upon arriving for the experiment each subject 
found the confederate sitting outside the laboratory 
and a vacant chair beside him. A sign by the labora- 
tory door requested all subjects for the experiment 
to be seated until called by the experimenter. The 
confederate engaged in small talk with all subjects 
so that when the experimenter arrived to bring 
the subject into the lab she found them all engaged 
in conversation and could not determine which 
group they were in. For those subjects in the in- 
formed group, the confederate began his conversa- 
tion with the following remarks delivered in a 
well-rehearsed, entre nous fashion: 


Are you waiting to be in the experiment “words?” 
I just got through with it and I have to wait 
for a second part or something. I think the girl 
Who is running it is doing it for her doctors 
dissertation. Boy TIl bet she’s worried about get- 
ting the right results. It’s a funny experiment. 
You have to sit there and make up sentences 
using these words she has on a card and it seems 
she wants you to make up sentences using I or We 
as the pronoun. I think I did pretty well once 
I caught on. Better not say that I told you 
about it. 


In this way awareness was provided the informed 
group, and, given the aforementioned characteristics 
of the experimenter, it seemed likely that these 
subjects would also be beneficent. 

Subjects were run individually by the 2 
menter, Who gave them the conventional Tafic 
instructions to the effect that they were to SE 
up a sentence for each card using the verb an 
one of the six pronouns beneath it, saying ন 
first sentence that came to mind. The experimenter 
Who was separated from the subject by a sma 
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wooden partition resting on a table, presented the 
stimuli on a stimulus holder in front of the subject, 
recorded his pronoun choice, and, during the condi- 
toning trials, reinforced each sentence beginning 
with I or We by saying “good.” The first 20 sen- 
fences, which the subjects were told would be for 
practice, were used to determine the subject's 
operant level, and the remaining 80 constituted the 
conditioning trials. The experimenter knew that 
half of the subjects were in each group, and im- 
mediately after the subject left the room re- 
corded her guess as to whether or not he had been 
Informed. 
Following completion of conditioning the experi- 
menter thanked the subject for his cooperation, 
asked him not to tell anyone else about the experi- 
ment, and then led him into another room in the 
*laboratory suite and introduced him to the inter- 
Viewerewho, she said, wished to ask him a few 
questions. The interviewer then administered a 12- 
question postconditioning interview for awareness 
Used by Spiclberger and Levin (1962). The questions 
in this interview began in a nonleading way with, 
“Did you usually give the first sentence that came 
to your mind?,” and became increasingly direct and 
to the point with the last question being, “While 
Zoing through the cards, did you think that her 
saying ‘good’ had anything to do with the words 
You chose to begin your sentences? What?” When 
Awareness was judged on the basis of the subjects’ 
Answers to the entire interview, Spielberger and 
Levin found a highly significant difference in the 
Mumber of conditioned responses between aware and 
unaware subjects, and no difference between un- 
Aware subjects and those in a nonreinforced control 
froup. Our interest in using this interview was not 
only as a means of inferring awareness; by noting the 
question number on which the subject indicated 
AWareness it seemed also to offer a way of investi- 
Rating the effects of demand characteristics and 
neficence upon the subject's candor. 
Tf the subject reported awareness at any point 
during these 12 questions he was then asked to 
tify the trial block in which he first became 
Aware. Finally, as the last question all subjects 
Were asked: “Did you know anything about the 
periment before you participated in it?” The 
interviewer recorded all answers verbatim and the 
early interviews were tape-recorded as a check on 
the interviewer's performance. The interviewer proved 
®% competent that it was not felt necessary to tape 
Of her interviews. 


RESULTS 


Interview data and detection of beneficence. 
€ experimenter’s ability to identify which 
Subjects had been informed and which had not 
Ws evaluated by comparing her judgments 
ainst their actual treatment. She correctly 
Nentifieq 569% of the informed subjects and 
5% Of the uninformed subjects, but her over- 
hit rate of 66% was not any better than 
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expected by chance (X? = 2.07, df = 1). Hence, 
the experimenter was not able to detect the 
beneficent subject on the basis of his perform- 
ance alone. 

A subject was classified as aware if any of his 
answers during the postconditioning interview 
could be taken as statements of the reinforce- 
ment contingency of “good” for sentences be- 
Einning with I alone, with We alone, or with 
1 or We. Subjects were classified without knowl- 
edge of their preexperimental treatment or their 
performance in verbal conditioning. By defini- 
tion it would be expected that a larger pro- 
portion of the informed subjects would be aware 
than would the uninformed. Actually, 81% of the 
informed subjects were classified as aware, com- 
pared to 44% of the uninformed subjects. Thus 
the subjects’ verbal reports did reflect their pre- 
experimental treatment with some degree of 
accuracy (X= 3.33, df=1, p< .05, one- 
tailed). There were no differences between the 
aware subjects in the two groups, however, in 
the trial block which they designated as the 
one on which they first became aware of the 
contingency (informed, M= 2.2; uninformed, 
4=2:1). 

The number of questions it was necessary 
to ask in the postconditioning interview before 
the subject gave an answer from which aware- 
ness might be inferred was taken as a measure 
of his readiness to report awareness or his 
candor. While it might seem that it should take 
relatively little persistence to elicit a report of 
awareness from an informed subject since he 
ostensibly came into the experiment with it, 
considering the fact that he possesses guilty 
knowledge—the confederate asked him not to 
tell the experimenter that he had told him 
about the experiment—it would seem reasonable 
to predict on the basis of his possible conflict 
over this knowledge, as well as his beneficence 
toward the experimenter, that he would be more 
reluctant to «qeveal awareness as compared with 
an innocent uninformed subject. Giving each 
aware subject a score based upon the number 
of questions asked before he revealed aware- 
ness, the mean for the 13 aware, informed 
subjects was 5.3 and for the 7 aware, unin- 
formed subjects, 3.3. This difference was evalu- 
ated by a procedure suggested by Edwards 
(1960, pp. 106-107) for unequal #’s and found 
to be statistically significant (t= 2.02, p < .05, 
one-tailed). Thus, as compared with the innocent 
subject, the beneficent subject appears less likely 
to give evidence revealing awareness unless 
pressed for it. 
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It will be recalled that the last question asked 
of all subjects was whether they had any 
knowledge of the experiment before taking part 
in it, Only 1 of the 16 informed subjects 
reported that he had been fully informed by 
the confederate, and 3 others only that the con- 
federate had told them that they would have 
to make up sentences but nothing more. It is 
noteworthy that one of the partial reporters 
also said that he thought the interviewer might 
have known about the confederate—apparently 
he didn’t want to be considered dishonest. 
Thus, 75% of the informed group denied any 
prior knowledge of the experiment, and none 
had spontaneously volunteered his knowledge to 
the experimenter during the experiment. 

Verbal conditioning. The 100 trials were di- 
vided into five blocks of 20 each. Because the 
groups were not found to differ significantly in 
their frequency of I-We responses during the 
operant period, all analyses included this period 
as the first block of trials and were based upon 
frequencies rather than difference scores. These 
data are presented in Figure 1 for all subjects 
in the informed and uninformed groups and 
separately for only the aware subjects in these 
Eroups. 

An analysis of variance comparing frequency 
of I-We responses for all subjects in the in- 
formed and uninformed groups indicated that the 
informed group was superior to the uninformed 
group (F = 6.06, df=1/30, p<.05). It also 
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Fic. 1. Mean frequencies of I-we sentences in 
blocks of 20 each. 
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produced a significant main effect for trials 
(F= 13.19, df = 4/120, p < .01), but no signif- 
cant interaction between groups and trials, con. 
firming the impression gained from Figure 
that both groups showed the same rate of in- 
crease in frequency and differed only in level. 
A similar analysis conducted only on the per- 
formance of the aware subjects in each Eroup 
showed the informed subjects still tending to be 
superior to the uninformed subjects (F= 3.56, 
df= 1/18, p<.10), with a highly significant 
effect for trials (F = 17.49, df = 4/72, p < O01), 
but again no significant Groups X Trials inter 
action. Thus, informed subjects inferred to be 
aware of the response-reinforcement contingency 
appear to differ from their uninformed counter- 
parts only in their level of performances and 
not in the shape of their acquisition curve. 


Discussion 


Because the rationale in so many human 
experiments assumes a naive subject to begin 
with, perhaps the most common operational 
thread running through human research is the 
request made by the experimenter just before 
the subject leaves the experiment that he not 
tell anyone about it. How often this request is 
honored has seen little investigation, but it 
seems unlikely, college students being what they 
are, that it is anywhere near 100%. For this 
reason many experimenters also ask their sub- 
jects whether they knew anything about the 
experiment before taking part in it. It seems 
to be common practice to accept the subject's 
Word on this. The data cast serious doubt on 
the validity of this practice. 

For a variety of social psychological and 
other reasons, well discussed by Orne (1962) 
and others, the finding that 75% of the subjects 
in the present experiment did not give any 
indication that they had been told anything 


about it is not too surprising. But it is distressing. 


Given a beneficent subject, neither naiveté nor 
complete candor may be assumed. 

These data strongly suggest that when sub- 
jects’ verbal reports provide the evidential basis 
for hypothesis testing, demand characteristics 
may be expected to enter no less than when 
their performance, verbal or otherwise, is the 
Source of data. For this reason studies in ver! 
conditioning, particularly of the Taffel type, 
must always be doubly suspect with respect to 
demand characteristics when the question is one 
of learning without awareness. Although more 
subjects in the informed than in the uninformet 
group indicated awareness during the postcondi- 
tioning interview, it required a larger number 


ns on the average to elicit this indica- 
them. Indeed, had they been sub- 
One of the briefer types of awareness 
V' not at all uncommon in verbal 
tioning studies (Levin, 1961), less than 
[of the informed aware subjects would have 
$0 classified. 
definition, awareness implies the ability to 
lize. But although awareness may be a 
sary condition for verbalization, it is obvi- 
Ot a sufficient one. Nevertheless, the 
mt study should not be taken to mean 
that no faith may be put in subjects’ 
Hons or that awareness is beyond the 
Scientific investigation. (It was true 
those subjects who were classified as un- 
IA the informed as well as the uninformed 
), Showed very little change in performance 
pared with aware subjects.) Rather, it 
bnstrates that these verbalizations, like any 
form of behavior, cannot be adequately 
00d without knowledge of their ante- 
It conditions. Like any other hypothetical 
|] the meaning of awareness resides in 
logical net of which it is a part (Cron- 
Meehl, 1955) and in the corresponding 
E operations (Campbell & Fiske, 1959; 
Hake, & Eriksen, 1956) by which it is 
But there is no intrinsic reason, as 
(1962), as well as the present experi- 
ye Shown, why the study of awareness 
ice the experimenter entirely at the 
f his subjects’ testimony, whether they 
icent, innocent, expert, or otherwise. 
& operations are possible and the study 
be based upon subject's verbal reports 
the present experiment makes it obvi- 
to rely upon the subject as an expert 
Would be to betray as much naiveté on 
of the experimenter as that which he 
ts in his subject; without corrobora- 
dent data the subject’s verbal testi- 
Ses no greater (or lesser) validity 
An unstandardized test. 
t a subject is aware of the reinforce- 
tingency or what the experimenter 
mM to do, as Dulany (1962) and Farber 
“have Observed, it does not necessarily 
W that he will behave accordingly. The 
“ Conditioning data appear to be consistent 
these observations. Although all of the 
Subjects in the present experiment had 
ided with information which would 
tted them to obtain 100% reinforce- 
the first trial onward, none did. 
: first block of unreinforced trials might 
Confusing and account for part of this, 
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the gain in 1-We responses in the informed £roup 
during conditioning was of the same order as that 
for the uninformed Eroup, only their level of 
responding was higher. Awareness, whether de- 
fined by directly informing subjects or by in- 
ference from interview protocols, appeared to be 
associated with the same kind of Erowth curve 
commonly taken as reflecting the continuous 
incremental effects or reinforcement upon habit 
strength. But to interpret these curves in this 
fashion seems obviously inappropriate. For this 
reason, the conditioning data of this experiment 
would seem to have important implications for 
the conceptualization of the processes involved 
in verbal conditioning. 

Most generally, they tend to make suspect 
interpretations of verbal conditioning data within 
an operant conditioning framework. While it 
Would certainly be gratuitous to argue that the 
curves obtained in the present study simply 
reflect the subjects’ beneficent responses to the 
demand characteristics of the experiment, it 
would be just as unfounded to view them as 
representing the operation of the same principles 
of learning and conditioning as believed opera- 
tive in rats and pigeons. And if this is true in 
the present experiment, it may well be true in 
others. Thus it seems obvious that the shape 
of a response curve plotted over trials is, by 
itself, a weak basis upon which to infer the 
nature of the underlying process. 

The great similarity between the curves for 
the informed and uninformed groups, while 
startling, is not uninterpretable. That the pre- 
experimental treatment of informing or not in- 
forming subjects had an effect upon them is 
obvious from both the differencé in height be- 
tween the two curves, and the differences found 
in the number of aware subjects in each group 
and their readiness to admit awareness. How- 
ever, when Dulany (1962) instructed subjects 
in the correct response and the reinforcement 
contingency ‘their response rate increased 
abruptly; in the present experiment with essen- 
tially the same kind of information it did not. 
One possible explanation for this may be that 
in Dulany’s experiment such an abrupt increase 
Was socially sanctioned; the subject was acting 
upon legitimately obtained information. In the 
present experiment it is possible that the in- 
formed subjects were deterred from acting upon 
their knowledge and showing a similar abrupt 
increase in response frequency because of their 
fear that it would reveal their illicitly obtained 
information. Thus, one interpretation of the 
shape of the curve for the informed group is 
that it reflects the rate of change among the 
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Subjects’ in their decisions to act consistently 
with their knowledge in order“‘to obtain rein- 
forcement or to satisfy the experimenter. And 
if this is true for the informed group, it is also 
a plausible explanation for the similarly shaped 
curve produced by the uninformed group. Al- 
though their awareness was not based upon ill- 
gotten knowledge, when they obtained it during 
the conditioning series it may be expected to 
have varied from one subject to another just 
as when they decided to act upon it. 

What this suggests, of course, is that the 
curves obtained in verbal conditioning studies 
may reflect the operation of cognitive and voli- 
tional processes, or hypotheses and intentions 
as Dulany (1962) would have it, rather than 
the direct, automatic, and unconscious conse- 
quences of reinforcement. If this is the Case, 
then it would seem to be misleading to speak 
of these studies as demonstrating verbal condi- 
tioning. They demonstrate the modification of 
verbal behavior to be sure, but many of them 
may owe their data more to the beneficence 
of their subjects than to the potency of their 
theory or reinforcement. This is not to say that 
reinforcement is unimportant. It provides the 
subject with information; it tells him What to 
do, albeit in a most inefficient Way, and he may 
do it if he wishes to. But if he does, the ques- 
tion remains whether he should be considered 
conditioned or beneficent. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF DEBRIEFING FOLLOWING 
DECEPTION EXPERIMENTS 


ELAINE WALSTER 
University of Rochester 

ELLEN BERSCHEID, DARCY ABRAHAMS, Axp VERA ARONSON: 
University of Minnesota 


This study was designed to test the notion that deception experiments might 
be especially disturbing to a person already concerned about the area involved 
in the deception. Specifically, it was hypothesized that if a person who was 
extremely concerned about his adequacy in social situations was Eiven false 
information about his adequacy as part of an experiment, it might not be 
easy to debrief him at the end of the experiment. In this experiment, degree 
of concern about one’s social skills was varied in 2 ways: concern was manip- 
ulated; high-concern and low-concern Ss were selected on the basis of a 
personality test. Regardless of the way in which concern was varied, there is 
no evidence that high-concern Ss are more difficult to debrief than low-concern 
Ss. Unfortunately, however, there is evidence that (a) regardless of degree of 
concern, debriefing may not be effective immediately, and (b) debriefing may 
be ineffective, even after a longer time delay, for certain personality types. 


In order to investigate many social psycho- 
logical questions, it is often necessary to de- 
ceive subjects within the experimental con- 
text. Deception generally serves two purposes: 
First, in many experiments the experimenter’s 
hypothesis would be all too apparent to the 
Subjects if a false explanation of the experi- 
Menter’s purposes were not provided. If the 
Purpose of the experiment were clear to sub- 
ects, they might try to assist or thwart what 

Y believe to be the experimenter’s aims 
(0 €, 1965). A false explanation eliminates 

Problem, for even if subjects try to help 
Or hurt the experimenter, they will in fact be 
Tesponding to an irrelevant hypothesis. Sec- 
ond, deception might be required in order to 
Manipulate the independent variable. Such 
deception permits the laboratory study of 
Variables which would otherwise not be ac- 
Cessible to investigation. 
1 Spite of, or perhaps because of, the reg- 
rity with which deception is used in ex- 
Perimentation, several reservations have been 
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expressed about the use of this experimental 
technique (e.g., Kelman, 1965; Orne, 1965; 
Silverman, 1965). Critics of deception experi- 
ments seem to be primarily concerned with 
the possibility that deception might cause the 
subject permanent harm. In partial response 
to this criticism, defenders of the deception 
technique have pointed out that subjects in 
deception experiments are almost always 
thoroughly debriefed at the end of the ex- 
periment. In the debriefing, the subjects are 
usually told the nature of the deception, the 
true purpose of the experiment, and the rea- 
Sons why deception was necessary. Kelman 
(1965) suggested that “in general, the princi- 
ple that a subject ought not to leave the lab- 
oratory with greater anxiety or lower self- 
esteem than he came with is a good one to 
follow.” Most experimenters seem to operate 
under the conviction that a thorough debrief- 
ing will accomplish the goal of returning the 
subject to his preexperimental state. 

Yet the fact that experimenters who em- 
ploy deception usually take a great deal of 
time and care to debrief their subjects has not 
entirely allayed fears concerning the use of 
deception. The obvious question which re- 
mains is how can the researcher be certain 
that his debriefing has been successful? How 
can he be sure that when the subject walks 
out the door, he does not do so with lower 
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self-esteem than when he came in? In spite of 
the fact that it is of crucial importance to 
experimenters that debriefing remove the ef- 
fects of the deception, there is no experi- 
mental evidence that debriefing, in fact, does 


50. 
Deception experiments differ so greatly 
from one another in the nature and degree 
of deception used that even the harshest critic 
of this technique would be hard pressed to 
state unequivocally that all deception has 
potentially harmful effects. There are, how- 
ever, two frequently mentioned dangers of 
deception experiments, to which some experi- 
ments are more liable than others. First, some 
critics have voiced their concern that lying to 
people may lead them to lose faith in their 
fellow human beings, Because scientists are 
ordinarily highly respected, the discovery that 
a scientist will lie might upset subjects even 
more than lies told by others. Secondly, and 
perhaps more importantly, it has been pointed 
out that some deception manipulations are 
emotionally disturbing to a subject, and that 
some disturbances might not be entirely 
amendable by debriefing. Consider, for ex- 
ample, an experiment dealing with the differ- 
ences between task performance of high self- 
esteem and low self-esteem people. High self- 
esteem might be manipulated by telling sub- 
jects that they are virile, creative, and per- 
sonable individuals. Low self-esteem might be 
manipulated by telling subjects they have 
negative qualities. Tt is evident that for the 
duration of the experiment the Subjects in the 
low self-esteem condition are likely to be up- 
set. But what about after they are debriefed? 
It has been suggested by Kelman that if one 
is a normal person, it is probable that such a 
shock to one’s self-concept can °be overcome 
and the assurances of the experimenter in the 
debriefing session can be readily accepted. 
However, Kelman points out that there are 
undoubtedly instances in which simply telling 
the subject that the results of his virility- 
creativity-personableness test were falsified 
will not erase the effects of the deception. 
Under what conditions might we expect 
debriefing to fail? Suppose that a Subject is 
told ‘that his test results indicate that he is 
not very creative. In fact, the experimenter 
reports, few people tested have ever scored so 
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low on creativity. Further suppose that 
subject happened to be a budding poet 
picked up his mail on his way to the 
mental session and discovered the fi 
publisher’s rejection slip for his first 
effort. While pursuing his way to the 
ment, the subject might quite naturally won. 
der if the series of rejections should be 
tributed to his lack of talent or to the pass 
bility that the uncultured masses are 
clamoring for sonnets about the Crimean 
It seems quite possible that the ex ri 
menter’s authoritative evaluation of the sub 
ject’s creative talents would initiate in 
particular subject some independent thin 
during the course of the experiment. 
quite likely, for example, that this su 
Would try to reach some consistency bet! 
the content of the experimenter’s report k 
his own original ideas about his level of Cre 
ativity. To do this, he might well reexal 
his self-concept and selectively recall pas 
cidents, most notably the 14 rejection slip 
which would agree with the experimenter's 
information. Memories of criticisms 
friends and family, the recollection of 
low grades in English composition, wd 
When interpreted in the light of the test Te 
sults, strengthen his belief in his p 
low creativity. Consequently, at some p 
in the course of the experiment, the sub 
might decide that since his own cog 
augment the experimental evidence, what 
experimenter said was true. He might ev 
come to the conclusion that he himself bad 
been imperceptive not to realize his lack of 
creativity before. #E 
At the completion of the experiment, 
course, the subject-poet would be in je” 
that the negative evaluation he received le 
chosen at random, and it would be A 
that it was just as likely that he could have 
received a neutral or favorable evaluation of 
his creative talents. As previously men 
there is ordinarily little reason for the subject 
not to accept completely the notion that he 
has been deceived, that he is not the 
inative dullard he thought he was, and 
none the worse for wear. It even seems k 
probable that the subject might believe th 
debriefing message in its entirety, 2 
that the creativity test was not genuine. In 


thls case, however, his own and 
freshly organized cognitions might remain, Tt 
b stil] true that he has gotten 14 consecutive 
rejection slips and that he did receive those 
low grades. Consequently, it is possible that, 
though the specific anxieties produced by the 
deception might be completely removed by 
the debriefing, his general opinion about him- 
if might well be lowered, and his life turned 
pon a new course, because of the extra think- 
ing the manipulation initiated. 

When the deception happens to strike an 
rea of deep concern and worry to the indi- 
ridual, when it is likely to initiate a train of 
thought which would not be altered by the 
tevelation of the deception, it is possible that 
the damage done to a subject by the decep- 
tion might be irreversible. 

The authors will report in this paper an 
experiment which tests the hypothesis that it 
will be more difficult to successfully debrief 
(le, return to his preexperimental state) a 
subject who has received false information on 
tome aspect of himself about which he is 
currently concerned, than it will be to debrief 
2 subject who has received information which 
is irrelevant to his current concerns. While 
the preceding discussion focused on the possi- 

residual effects of receiving negative in- 
formation, a parallel result could be expected 
to occur when the subject has received posi- 
tive information. That is, it might also be 
More difficult to debrief someone who receives 
Positive information in an area of current 
concern. This experiment, then, was designed 
to test for the existence of both positive and 
Megative residual effects after debriefing. 


Overview 
Lee steps were required to test our hypothesis. 
Was necessary that: (a) some subjects be very 
concerned about their characteristics in a given area 
other subjects be unconcerned. Subjects either 

be selected because they did or did not mani- 

ls Concern, or concern could be experimentally 
Manipulateq. We chose both to measure preexperi- 
tal concern and to manipulate concern experi- 
ally; (b) subjects participate in a deception 
ie ent in which false information relevant to 
Area of concern is provided; (c) subjects have 

to think about the false information and an 
tunity to use it to organize events in their 
Past lire, e, of course, expect subjects to be more 
ed to relate the false material to previous life 


METHOD 


sophomore women enrolled at the 

University of Minnesota.*? Subjects were recruited 

{rom an introductory 
university 


The remainder of Experiment 1 was designed to 
manipulate subjects’ concern about their social skills, 
This was done in the following wey: Experimenter 
1 told the subjects that the purpose of 
1 was to find out “something about 
make first impressions 


% 


ject for about 10 minutes, asking her several 
tions. Following the interview, 
evaluate the subject. The seniors were 
outstanding students, both academically and so- 


not specify. We discarded any subjects who were in 
the least suspicious. We did, however, reanalyze the 
data including all subjects, and it is clear that in- 
cluding the data of the suspicious subjects would not 
alter our conclusions in any way. 
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Possible answers to these questions ranged from 0 
(“T guess I did extremely poorly") to 18 (“I guess 
I did extremely well”). Answers on these two ques- 
tions were combined to form the Interview Per- 
formance Index, a measure of the extent to which 
a subject felt that she had done well in the initial 
interview. 

The final question on this questionnaire was es- 
sentially a manipulation check. It asked, “Is this 
[the interview] a good example of what you are 
like in real life?” Subjects could answer either 
“Yes” or “No.” It will be recalled that subjects in 
the high-concern condition had been told that their 
interview performance was important since it was 
representative of them, while low-concern subjects 
had been told that their performance was unim- 
portant and unrepresentative of them. 

Subjects were debriefed at Ereat length after all 
of these measures were collected. Since subjects 
Viewed this experiment as an effort to find out the 
extent to which deception might or might not be 
harmful to them, virtually all of them indicated 
that they were happy to have participated. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


All of the F tests in this paper are 2x 2 
X 2 analyses involving selected concern, ma- 
nipulated concern, and type of personality 
report provided to subjects. 


Manipulation Checks 


In Experiment 1, we tried to make half of 
Our subjects concerned with the quality of 
their interview performance, and half uncon- 
cerned with their performance. This manipu- 
lation appears to have been effective. On their 
final questionnaire, subjects were asked to 
state whether or not the interview situation 
Was a good example of what they were like in 
real life. More of the manipulated high- 
Concern than low-concern subjects felt that 
the interview was representative (F = 3.40, 
df = 1/56, ? = 07). 

ing Experiment 2, some Subjects were 
led to believe that they had received high 
Scores on two tests of sociability, and others 
were led to believe that they had received low 
sociability scores. Did our subjects accept 
this information? The evidence indicates they 
did. Tt will be recalled that as part of Experi- 

8 The reader 
method of analy- 
analysis gives us al- 


there is no appreciable difference between a chi- 
Square or an F test on discrete data (Cochran, 1950). 
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ment 2, subjects were asked how similar 
Were to each of the girls described in the ন 
case reports. Girls in the high-sociability cx 
dition indicated that they were much 

similar to the high-sociability stimulus 
(F = 31.04, df = 1/56, p < .001), and 
they were much less similar to the low. 
ability stimulus girl (F = 80.13, df= 
2 < .001) than did girls in the low-sociability 
condition. 


Results 


It was hypothesized that it would be more 
difficult to debrief the high-concern subject: 
than low-concern subjects. Thus, we noe: 
high-concern subjects who were told they pos- 
sessed good skills in Experiment 2 to over- 
estimate their performance, even after de- 
briefing, to a greater extent than would those 
low-concern subjects who were also told they 
Possessed good social skills. Similarly, we ex- 
pected high-concern subjects who were told 
they possessed poor social skills to underesti- 
mate their social skills, even after debriefing, 
to a greater extent than low-concern subjects. 

In this experiment, Subjects were classified 
as high concern in two ways: (a) Selected. 
Concern: concerned and unconcerned subjects 
Were selected on the basis of their scores On 
Rosenfeld’s Fear of Rejection test. Those 
Subjects who scored from 35-65 on this test 
were classified as high in their concern about 
Social rejection. Those subjects who scored 
0-34 were classified as low in their concemm 
about social rejection; (b) manipulated com- 
Cérn: concern was manipulated in Expe ts 
1 as has been previously described. ky 

How much social skill a subject believed he 
Possessed after debriefing was measured 
his self-ratings on the Sociability Index. 

From Table 1 it is clear that regardless 
Whether we deal with manipulated concern Of 
selected concern, and regardless of w 
We consider self-estimates on the sociability 
index or on the interview performance index, 
high-concern subjects do not seem to be more 
difficult to debrief than low-concern subjects. 
Selected concern and type of deception do not 
interact in affecting subjects’ estimates of thei! 
sociability (F = 1.52, df = 1/56) or of their 
interview performance (F = 5.76, df = UY. 56) 
as we predicted they would. Though the last 
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TABLE 1 
SUBJECTS' ESTIMATES OF THEIR SOCIABILITY AXD INTERVIEW PERFORMANCE AFTER 
NO IN VARIOUS CONDITIONS 


Degree of concern je tl ea 
Selected concern 
High concern Told sociable 
Told unsociable 
Low concern Told sociable 
‘Told unsociable 
Manipulated concern 
High concern Told sociable 
‘Told unsociable 
Low concern Told sociable 


‘Told unsociable 


* A high score indicates the subject reported hi. ability to make friends, larity, sensitivit 
+ AGigh score indicates the subject estimated that she did well In the tniefal fnterviaw and tha 


Impression. 


interaction F is significant, the mean esti- 
mates are clearly not in the predicted direc- 
tion. We will discuss this interaction later in 
the paper. When we consider manipulated 
concern, the results are the same. After de- 
briefing, high-concern subjects do not seem to 
be more difficult to debrief than low-concern 
Subjects, whether we consider the Sociability 
Index (F = .12, df = 1/56) or the Interview 
Performance Index (F = .00, df = 1/56). 
The data obtained from this experiment 
leads us to believe that our hypothesis is in- 
correct. This belief is further strengthened by 
information that we have not yet presented to 
the reader. The study presented here is not 
the first time that this hypothesis was tested. 
In a very lengthy pilot study conducted by 
Abrahams (1967) the hypothesis of this pa- 
Der was tested with only minor variations. 
(Ostensibly the Abrahams study was con- 
cerned with “problem solving ability” and 


u 


* Creativity” rather than with “interview per- 


formance” and “‘Sociability.”) The data from 

braham’s experiment also failed to provide 
My evidence that highly concerned subjects 
Are more difficult to debrief than unconcerned 
Subjects. 


“On both the Sociability index and the Interview 
erformance index, the three-way interaction (Se- 
5 ed Concern X Manipulated Concern X Type of 
poral Report) is insignificant as is the two 
Hi Interaction between selected concern and ma- 
nated Concern. All four interaction Fs are below 

» df= 1 and 56. No significant interaction was 
Present for these variables, and it would have been 
se Dcult to know what to make of these interactions 

they had been significant. 


হ EN 
NW | Sociability tndex® Interview Performance 
Let 


16 9.86 20.54 
20 8.70 17.62 
16 10.19 20.64 
12 9.83 23.20 
16 9.93 20.70 
16 8.93 19.78 
16 10.12 20.49 
16 931 19.64 


+ And spontaneity. 
it she generally makes a good 


Although we feel that our hypothesis is 
incorrect, this does not mean that we have 
concluded that debriefing is uniformly effec- 
tive with all subjects. Our data indicate that 
subjects in the various conditions do exhibit 
lingering aftereffects of the deception, al- 
though they are not the effects we predicted. 

Let us first consider the estimates subjects 
made of their own sociability immediately 
after having been debriefed. For all subjects, 
it appears that the personality report had an 
impact which lasted at least for a few mo- 
ments beyond the occurrence of debriefing. 
Regardless of whether concern was manipu- 
lated or selected, and regardless of level of 
concern, subjects who were given favorable 
sociability reports rated themselves signifi- 
cantly higher on the sociability index than did 
those subjects who received an unfavorable 
personality report (main effect F = 6.12, af 
= 1/56, # < .05). Since the type of sociabil- 
ity report a girl received was determined by 
chance, we must assume these differences are 
due to the fact that the subjects were not en- 
tirely disabused of the information they re- 
ceived in Experiment 2. 

It is possible, of course, that these after- 
effects are due to the fact that our experi- 
menters were simply poor debriefers. How- 
ever, this possibility does not reduce our con- 
cern about these results for two reasons: (a) 
In the Abrahams (1967) experiment four 
different experimenters conducted thé varia- 
tion of the study reported here. These experi- 
menters also got similar debriefing aftereffects. 
Those subjects who were told in Experiment 
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Fic. 1. Interview performance estimates by subjects with high or low fear of rejection scores. 


2 that they were immature and uncreative 
rated themselves as less mature after debrief- 
ing (F = 3.25, df = 1/63, 2 = .08) than did 
subjects who were told they were mature and 
creative. The creativity differences were not 
significant. Since the results of the Abrahams 
study are so similar to those Obtained in this 
experiment, and since four experimenters 
Were involved in the Abrahams experiment, it 
is hard for us to believe that Our results are 
simply due to poor debriefing techniques; 
like many other experimenters, be- 
lieve tiat we make an Unusual effort to in- 
struct our students in debriefing procedures. 
The six experimenters Participating in the two 
studies discussed in this Paper were all grad- 


uate students who had been trained to de- 
brief subjects and who had conducted several . 
Other experiments. Obviously, doing a good 
job of debriefing was of unusual importance 
to them in this experiment, and it will be 
recalled that Experimenter 2 followed a 
lengthy debriefing procedure. 4 
When we look at the difference in the 
interview performance estimates between 
those subjects who received good sociability 
reports in Experiment 2 and those subjects 
Who received poor reports, we see that the 
high-sociability-condition subjects do not 
think that they performed better than do sub- 
Jects in the low-sociability condition (F =.22, 
df = 1/56). Debriefing does not seem to be 


Ineffective here. This interview performance 
estimate differs in two main ways from the 
sociability estimate. First, the interview esti- 
mates were taken a longer period of time after 
debriefing than the sociability estimates. Per- 
haps it takes a few minutes for debriefing to 
“sink in.” Secondly, the Interview Perform- 
nce Index may measure a different aspect of 
sociability than the Sociability Index. 

In addition to the aftereffects previously 
discussed, there is one additional finding that 
seems worth commenting upon; though our 
manipulated-concern measure seemed to have 
little impact upon the success or failure of de- 
briefing, there is some evidence that selected 
Concern may be of importance. 

From Figure 1 and Table 1 it is clear that 
2 subject’s initial degree of concern (with her 
social abilities) has a marked effect on her 
postdebriefing estimate of her interview per- 

Ce. 

When we consider only the data from se- 
lected high-concern subjects, we see that even 
after the passage of time, debriefing does not 
Seem to be totally effective. Selected high- 
Concern subjects who received good sociabil- 
ity reports in Experiment 2, even after being 
told these reports were false, estimated that 
they did better in the interview situation than 
did subjects who received poor sociability 
Teports. Selected low-concern subjects who 
Teceived good sociability reports estimated 
their interview performance very much as did 
-concern subjects who received the good 
Teport. However, the interview performance 
Estimates of the low-concern subjects who re- 
ceived a poor sociability report are markedly 
‘different from the estimates of comparable 
high-concern subjects. These low-concern sub- 
jects guessed they did better in the interview 
Situation than did subjects in any other group. 
This finding is peculiar. 

In an attempt to explain this result, our 
first thought was to consider carefully what 
ected high concern and selected low con- 
tern must mean. According to Rosenfeld, the 
“ear of Rejection test was constructed to 
allel the structural form of Mandler and 
n’s Test Anxiety Questionnaire and, 
iY ably, measures the extent to which a 

ject is concerned with social rejection. 
mM an analysis of our data, however, it 
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appears that in many ways the Fear of Re- 
jection test is a general measure of sell-es- 
teem. Subjects classified as low concern by 
this test tend to say better things about them- 
selves than do high-concern subjects. For ex- 
ample, on both the Sociability Index and on 
the Interview Performance Index, there is a 
main effect due to initial level of selected con- 
cern of the subject. Subjects low in fear of 
rejection claim to be more sociable (F = 6.06, 
df = 1/56, < 05) and to have done better 
In the interview situation (F = 6.20, df= 
1/56, p < .05) than do subjects high in fear 
of rejection. 

Hf low concern does in fact reflect high self- 
esteem, perhaps we can find an explanation 
for these findings. The apparent failure of de- 
briefing for high-concern subjects is disturb- 
ing, but comprehensible. What is peculiar is 
the high performance estimates made by low- 


especially likely to reject unpleasant infor- 
mation about themselves. Cohen (1959), sug- 
gested that 


fulfill the important motive of maintenance 
of self-estcem at the highest possible level. Through 
their use of avoidance defenses . . . the highs are 


mental variation [p. 117]. 


Cohen further noted that the high self-esteem 
individual may “emphasize fo 
ences, thereby preserving an insulated but 
positive self-picture [p. 117].” Perhaps our 
low-concern (high self-esteem) subjects, when 


situation in order to maintain their self-es- 
teem. 

This explanation is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. If Cohen’s formulation is applicable 
there should be some evidence in our experi- 
ment that the selected low-concern subjects 
were “less receptive to experimental varia- 
tions” than selected high-concern subjects, as 
Cohen suggests is the case. Low-concern sub- 
jects seem, during Experiment 2, tot accept 
the negative personality reports to the same 
extent as do high-concern subjects. Accept- 
ance of the negative or positive evaluations 
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was measured by the extent to which subjects 
indicated that they were similar to a sociable 
or unsociable stimulus girl. Low-concern sub- 
jects who were told they had low sociability 
scores were just as likely to agree that they 
were similar to a low sociability girl as were 
high-concern subjects (interaction F = .03, 
df = 1/56). Further, even immediately after 
debriefing, there is no evidence that low- 
concern subjects, who were told in Experi- 
ment 2 that they had low sociability scores, 
were especially anxious to inflate their esti- 
mates of their own sociability (interaction 
F = .62, df = 1/56). It was not until they 
were quizzed several minutes after debriefing 
about their performance in another situa- 
tion that low-concern-poor-evaluation subjects 
overestimated their performance. 

We conclude two things from the preceding 
study: 

1. The question of whether or not it is more 
difficult to successfully debrief concerned sub- 
jects than unconcerned subjects of informa- 
tion relevant to their current concerns re- 
mains unanswered. We can only say that two 
lengthy attempts to demonstrate this effect 
have been unsuccessful. Whether or not a 
stronger concern manipulation would produce 
the effect is, of course, a moot question, but 
we have been unable to produce evidence of 
even a slight tendency for Subjects to behave 
in the predicted manner. 

2. We have presented evidence that de- 
briefing might not be as immediately effective 
as experimenters have hoped and assumed. 
This evidence is distressing for a number of 
reasons. First of all, it is disturbing that in 
the present experiment and in the Abrahams 
experiment, even after a very lengthy and 
thorough debriefing ( probably atypical in 
thoroughness), subjects still behaved to some 
extent as though the debriefing had not 
taken place. Subjects behaved in this manner 
even though they had voiced to the experi- 
menter their understanding that the manipu- 
lation was false, their understanding of the 
true purpose of the experiment, and even 
though, by their manner and replies, the ex- 

perimenter had been satisfied that they did 
indeed understand the nature of the decep- 
tion. 

Even more disturbing is the evidence that 
the aftereffects of debriefing might be com- 
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plex, unpredictable, and may depend in part 
upon the personality traits of the subjects, 
The nature of the effect of personality traits 
in the present experiment were not t 

explicable to us. Aftereffects in the Abrahams 
experiment were also present and somewhat 
inexplicable. The success of debriefing in that 
experiment was influenced by several signifi 
cant interactions between sex of subject, sex 
of experimenter, and treatments. At the time 
the Abrahams experiment was run, we were 
willing to conclude that the significant inter- 
actions obtained were perhaps due to chance, 
to experimental error, to measurement error, 
and so on. The results of the present experi- 
ment, however, combined with the resuits of 
the Abrahams experiment, have aroused our 
suspicions and anxiety that there are often 
residual effects of debriefing, and that these 
effects appear to be complex and not easily 
interpreted. What is needed now is the gen- 
eration of hypotheses and experimentation 
Which would help us predict exactly what 
effects can be expected, with what kinds of 
people under what types of conditions, as 
well as an investigation of the effectiveness of 
Various types of debriefing procedures. 
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The scores of a group of 1,805 subjects on the MMPI and a sociological 
questionnaire were examined in order to determine how the MMPI scores 
vary as a function of education and defensiveness. Specifically, the findings 
were: (a) the higher the educational level, the greater was the frequency of 
high K scores, (b) with K scores held constant, high education was associated 
with higher Mf scores and low Lie- and F-scale scores, (c) Ss with more 
education more frequently had highpoint scales of Depression, Hysteria, and 
Paranoia compared with subjects of less education. The results indicate that 
both defensiveness and educational achievement influence the level of the 
MMPI scores and the nature of the highpoint scales. They suggest that edu- 
cational achievement and defensiveness should be controlled whenever groups 
are compared; that defensiveness should be treated as a personality character- 
istic and as a response set; and that more sophisticated statistics be explored 


in making a fuller use of personality tests. 


During the last decade the use of objective 
personality tests has increased appreciably. 
Of these tests the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) is one of the 
more popular (Sundberg, 1961). However, 
the information presently available in regard 
to the MMPI and many of the other tests is 
inadequate. In particular, few systematic 
studies have been reported on the interaction 
between socioeconomic status and responses 
On tests of personality. It appears logical to 
assume that such an interaction exists and 
that the existence of socioeconomic classes 
implies interval differentiation and thus, class- 
Specific response sets. 

Interval differentiation refers to the idea 
that, given the fact that social institutions 
impose role patterns that differ along many 
dimensions, the resultant effect is to create 
Sroups who are characterized by different 
Patterns of behavior. Sociological studies have 
Suggested that the most important of these 
dimensions are education, occupation, dwell- 
Ing area, income, type of home, and associa- 
tions (Warner, 1960). In both the family of 
rearing and procreation these factors reflect 
Social forces that pattern behavior. Thus, 
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within any society discrepancies may be ex- 
pected (subcultural relativity) as one moves 
from subgroup to subgroup. 

Obvious as these relationships may appear, 
they are seldom treated in the relevant litera- 
ture. In this paper an attempt is made to 
elucidate the nature of changes in MMPI 
code scores and profiles associated with levels 
of defensiveness and with education. The lat- 
ter variables have been selected because the 
literature suggests that they are correlated 
with patterns of MMPI scores (Dahlstrom & 
Welsh, 1960, .pp. 146-157; Reissman & Mil- 
ler, 1965; Vernon, 1964; Welsh & Dahlstrom, 
1956). b 

St: it is important to note that our 
definition of defensiveness is broader than 
that of other writers, for example, Heilbrun 
(1961). By defensiveness we mean not only 
(a) the tendency of a person to deny nega- 
tive characteristics and to admit to positive 
characteristics, but also (b) the capacity of a 
person to respond in an adjustive fashion 
Whenever he is confronted by situations that 
threaten him, arousing anxiety or guilt. Thus, 
the term refers to much more than “faking 
good” and “faking bad.” That the K scale 
is associated with personality characteristics 
and with ego strength has been demonstrated 
by such studies as those of Heilbrun. (1961) 
and Younge (1966). For a complete descrip- 
tion of the personality characteristics ascribed 
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to the K scale, the reader is referred to the 
MMPI manual (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). 

Specifically, we seek answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Is the distribution of K scores signifi- 
cantly different among the various educa- 
tional groups? 

2. How extensive are the changes in the 
means of the MMPI scales as the level of 
defensiveness varies? 

3. When defensiveness is controlled, what 
differences are found on the MMPI scales 
among the various educational levels? 

4. Is the distribution of highpoint scales 
significantly different in the various educa- 
tional levels? If so, what highpoints are more 
characteristic of the several educational lev- 
els? 


METHoD 
Procedure 


Sample. The material presented here was collected 
as part of a longitudinal study of coronary heart 
disease initiated in 1957. The subjects cooperating in 
the study were employed by the Western Electric 
Company, Hawthorne Works, in Chicago. The total 
sample was selected by identifying all male em- 
Ployees between the ages of 40 to 55, inclusively, 
who had a minimum work record of 2 years, and 
had no known history of coronary heart disease. 
There were 5,397 such men. Of these, 3,102 were 
randomly selected and invited to participate in the 
study; 2,107 (68%) accepted. Of this number, 117 
Were later excluded, although they are being exam- 
ined annually in the same manner as the others. The 
total initial sample, therefore, numbered 1,990 men. 

Most of these Subjects were employed in light 
assembly Work, but the sample included some mana- 
gerial, engineering, and clerical personnel. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the men were second and 
third generation Americans of German, Polish, and 
Bohemian stock. The remaining quarter were largely 
of older American stock of English, Scottish, and 
Scotch-Irish extraction. Occupation, incdme, educa- 
tion, house type, dwelling area, and social class 
Hes: widely, ranging from upper middle to upper 
ower. 

During the first-year examinations the MMPI 
Was administered to all subjects; during the third 
annual examination a sociological questionnaire was 
administered to all the subjects who were still par- 
ticipating in the study. The same person adminis- 


8 No attempt will be made to deal with the ques- 
tion of response sets. The authors tend to agree 
with Rover (1965) and Rorer & Goldberg (1965) 
that the importance of response sets has been highly 
exaggerated. However, for a contrary View, see 
Rundquist (1966). 
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tered the test, and the place of examination was 
the same for all the subjects. 

‘The sociological questionnaire employed here (the 
Index of Urban Status) was designed to estimate 
the social status of each of the subjects—a modifica- 
tion of the Index of Status Characteristics (Warner, 
1960) constructed by Coleman. It was the result of 
new data gathered in the Kansas City study by 
Coleman and associates and was intended for use in 
midwestern urban environments. The data provided 
by the questionnaire included place of residence, 
type of home, occupation, income, extent and place 
of education, type and amount of participation in 
Voluntary organizations, religion, and place of birth 
for each subject and his spouse. 

Each category was rated on a 7-point scale, with 
a rating of 1 denoting a characteristic of the upper 
class and a rating of 7, a characteristic typically 
associated with membership in the lowest social class. 
The reliability of the judge (R. Coleman) was es- 
tablished by having him rate, after 2 years, a 10% 
random sample of the questionnaires. A difference 
of 1 point arose in from 10% to 29% of the cases 
due to unreliability of the judge or to clerical er- 
rors; and the minimum percentage agreement was 
71. In the case of educational status, in 83% of the 
Cases there was perfect agreement, and in 99% of 
the cases the second rating differed from the first 
by no more than 1 point. 

Ranks on educational level were based on the 
number of years of schooling and the nature and 
quality of the school attended. 

Table 1 lists the frequency with which the sub- 
jects were ranked on various categories and gives 
the class membership associated with each rank. 
Note that the median educational level of our sub- 
jects was 12 grades. Thus, our group was not a 
representative one in that respect. The median for 
the general population is approximately 9 grades 
for those 50 and above, and the median is approxi- 
mately 10 grades for those 40 to 44 years of age 
(United States Bureau of the Census, 1960). 

Two groups of subjects were excluded: those who 
failed to take either test, and also those for whom 
10 scores were available for one of the basic socio- 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF THE RANKS*® AND THEIR CLASS 
MEMBERsSHIe® (N = 1885) 


1 


Neighborhood | 002 
Occupation 000 
Dwelling 000 
Income 000 
Education 005 
Class of origin | 049 


* Numbers 1-7 represent rank. 
bU = Upper, L = Lower, M = Middle. 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE MMPI SCALES FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 
AND FOR THE SAMPLE WHEN SORTED INTO EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
Total Educational level 
Scale 2 3 4 5 6 

M SD - Es ee Uian Chor < 

M SD M SD uM SD M SD M SD 

L 4,26 | 2.35 3.83 | 1.99 3.96 | 2.24 4.06 | 2.28 4.43) 2.44 4.69 | 2.42 
F 3.53 | 2.70 2.62 | 1.97 3.16 | 2.39 3.31 | 2.30 3.66 | 2.68 4.36 | 3.49 
K 58.36 | 9.70 | 62.05 | 8.33 | 59.61 | 9.78 | 59.05 | 9.74 | 57.69 | 9.55 | 55.93 | 9.66 
Hs 52.50 | 9.60 | 49.45 | 7.61 | 51.18 | 8.66 | 51.62 | 9.36 | 53.46 | 9.86 | 54.55 | 10.21 
HsK 57.57 | 10.62 | 56.56 | 8.61 | 57.13 | 9.89 | 57.09 | 10.25 | 58.04 | 10.83 | 58.31 |11.78 
D 58.17 | 10.78 | 56.06 | 9.55 | 55.13 | 10.73 | 57.72 | 10.89 | 58.89 | 10.81 | 60.21 |10.39 
Hy 58.13 | 9.02 | 60.38 | 6.94 | 58.70 | 8.22 | 58.75 | 8.82 | 57.74| 9.32 | 56.30 | 9.66 
Pd 51.39 | 9.51 | 48.06 | 8.35 | 50.63 | 9.47 | 50.94 | 9.44 | 52.35 | 9.72 | 52.71 | 9.32 
PaK 55.72 | 9.74 | 54.57 | 8.97 | 55.58 | 9.68 | 55.62 | 9.81 | 56.32 | 9.80 | 55.62 | 9.51 
Mf 55.67 | 8.60 | 59.68 | 8.47 | 57.84 | 9.15 | 56.27 | 8.21 | 54.87 | 8.32 | 52.79 | 8.07 
Pa 51.78 | 8.06 | 53.17 | 6.67 | 52.51 | 7.24 | 52.82 | 7.72 | 50.49 | 8.08 | 51.14 | 9.16 
Pi 47.84 | 8.60 | 44.67 | 6.71 | 46.46 | 7.98 | 47.57 | 8.67 | 48.26 | 8.65 | 50.00 | 8.91 
PIK 54.15 | 9.35 | 53.42 | 8.29 | 53.26 | 8.17 | 54.56 | 9.56 | 54.01 | 9.29 | 54.54 9.75 
Sc 46.62 | 7.39 | 43.78 | 4.86 | 45.64 | 6.33 | 45.94 | 6.89 | 47.14| 7.50 | 48.83 | 8.79 
ScK 52.90 | 9:18 | 52.64 | 7.89 | 52.68 | 8.05 | 52.64 | 8.97 | 52.93 | 8.98 | 53.55 | 10.54 
Ma 50.52 | 9.05 | 49.27 | 7.79 | 50.68 | 8.16 | 49.97 | 9.33 | 51.21 | 9.08 | 50.83 | 9.43 
MaK 51:89 | 9:58 | 51.44 | 8.59 | 52.28 | 8.41 | 51.50 | 9.99 | 52.56 | 9.41 | 51.39 | 10.02 
Admit 2.60 | 2.68 1.89 | 2.10 2.25 | 2.42 2.47 | 2.65 2.76 | 2.72 3.06 | 2.83 
Denial 12:20 | 3:83 | 13:86 | 3.28 | 12.71 | 3.82 | 12.75 | 3.63 | 11.80 | 3.88 | 10.90 | 3.79 
Anxiety 8.29 | 6.91 5.68 | 5.14 7.27 | 6.25 8.04 | 6.9% 8.65 | 7.08 | 9.94 | 17.17 
Repression 16.62 | 4:69 | 17:23 | 4:44 | 16.30 | 4.42 | 16.62 | 4.76 | 16.55 | 4.68 | 16.62 | 4.78 
Age 4761 | 444 | 48:22 | 4:35 | 46.74 | 4.52 | 46.09 | 4.45 | 48.00 | 4.14 | 49.47 | 3.96 

XN 1852 185 158 567 600 331 


logical variables. After these two groups were ex- 
cluded, there remained 1,852 subjects. 


RESULTS 
Education and Scale Scores 


IBM cards for each of the 1,852 subjects 
Were sorted according to educational level and 
five groups were obtained, there being too 
few subjects in Educational Level 1 (N =") 
and Level 7 (N = 6) to warrant inclusion as 
independent groups. Table 2 lists the means 


- and standard deviations of the groups and for 


the total sample. The results show that there 
appears to be a relationship between educa- 
tional level and scores on the MMPI scales. 
On many of the scales (e.g., K, Hs, Pd, Mf, 
Pt, Sc, Admittance, Denial, and Anxiety), the 
Means show a systematic increase or decrease 
as educational level changes. 


The Significance of the K Scores 


The significance of the differences on the K 
Scale was ascertained by (a) examining the 
distribution of the K scores in the various 
educational levels, (b) determining the corre- 


lation between the K scales and the other 
scales, and (c) dividing the sample into 
deciles on the K scales and assessing the ex- 
tent of changes in the means. Table 3 shows 
the frequency of the cases that fell within 
any one decile. It can be seen that there was 
a marked tendency for. the subjects within 
the lower educational levels to obtain lower K 
scores and for the subjects in the upper levels 
to obtain higher K scores. The differences in 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF K SCORES IN THE DIFFERENT 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


Educational level 


Note.—There were too few subjects with K scores in the 30's 
and the 80's to include in the distribution (N = 56). 
x2 = 51.22 (p < .001). 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATION OF K SCALE AND THE OTHER SCALES 
or THE MMPI 
Educational level 
Total 
sample 

L 42% 

F -32% 

Hs —35°* 

HK 25 

D =~ 10% 

Hy 4g 

Pd 06 

PdK 42° 

Ms - 

Pa 15% 

Pt —68** 

PIK 17% 

Se ~59*%* 

ScK 37% 

Ma —- 36% 

Mak | ~i2%* 03 

N 1852 185 158 600 331 


Note. < tO EE. points omitted. 
p< 
p< eo 


the distribution are highly significant (x* = 
51.22, p < 001). 

Table 4 lists the correlations of the K scale 
and the other scales in the MMPI. Column 1 
shows the correlations when the total sample 
is considered; the remainder of the table 
shows the correlations when each educational 
level is taken separately. The pattern indi- 
cates that with the exception of D and Pd, 
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the K scale is highly correlated with the other 
MMPI scales. This is particularly true of 
complaint scales and the K-corrected scales. 
Table 5 shows the means and standard 
deviations of the total sample when the sam- 
ple was grouped into deciles on the K scale. 
‘The means of the clinical scales show impor- 
tant changes as the mean of the K scale ks 
varied. With the exception of only four scales 
(D, Pd, Mf, and MaK), the differences are 
substantial. Typically, the differences between 
Group 1 (where the mean K score is 45.6), 
and Group 4 (where the mean K score is 
72.8), are at least one-half standard deviation 
and sometimes one and one-half standard devi- * 
ations. When the special scales are exaiained, 
the differences are even more impressive. For 
example, the means of the extreme groups on 
the anxiety and denial scales are, respectively, 
16.18 versus 1.96, and 8.21 versus 16.51. 


Education and MMPI Scores with K Held 
Constant 


The subjects in each educational level were 
classified according to K level. This procedure 
produced 20 groups, since each of the five 
educational levels were further subdivided 
into four K levels. Comparisons were then 


TABLE 5 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE WHEN 


DIVIDED INTO 


= Ebel oti 
2.88 2.12 272 1.83 
5 63.86 2.49 72.79 2.46 
2 50.24 8.24 47.81 6.50 
a 58.70 9.42 62.09 7.47 
n 56.86 9.39 57.24 8.67 
8 j 60.32 7.52 64.44 5.93 
Pr % 50.25 8.08 52.15 6.90 
Ys k 57.38 7.53 63.46 6.60 
7 i 55.37 7.87 54.31 7.16 
5 9.08 52.01 7.13 54.80 5.48 
Fs 8.43 43.82 4.78 40.52 4.03 
5 11.94 54.08 7.14 58.78 5.29 
'c 8.32 43.59 4.22 41.65 2.52 
ScK 11.58 54.10 6.46 60.32 4.61 
Ma 9.71 48.63 7.67 46.36 6.73 
MaK 10.80 51.30 8.56 51.40 7.56 
Lie 1.79 4.83 2.30 5.95 2.32 
Admittance 3.20. 1.87 2.08 1.23 1.60 
Denial 2.74 14.09 2.37 16.51 211 
Anxiety. 6.22 4.57 3.22 1.96 1.92 
Repression 431 17.77 418 20.29 4.15 
Ns 4.32 47.60 4.47 47.23 4.39 
UE HE eee Ele sla cic UU 


ON THE K SCALE 
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TABLE 6 


EDS t 
BEDE ows SLES SLESSLE: 


£ 
বৰ্বশ্তশবশশ শৰ কষ তৰসি 


চত 
SELES LES 


z 
বব 


Analyses of 


| varlance—t | from y 
6 

5.21 4.27% 0.90 
45.78 0.22 0.28 
57.56 1.76 0. 
& 54.81 1.83 0.73 
d 61.05 1.88 0.86 
Y 52.17 0.0 0.92 
)y 53.22 1.76 1.32 
51.34 51.06 1.71 1.27 
55.86 5.44 4.04** 047 
49.26 49.32 0.35 0.38 
56.68 02 L114 1.28 
53.00 52.37 1.40 1.63 
53.60 53.22 0.89 0.44 
49.45 49.38 0.9% 0.36 
54.87 53.88 0.15 0.13 
52.93 51.91 0.15 0.08 
2.89 3.41 3.60** 0.78 
4.17 4.01 LO1 0.96 
8.16 7.90 0.96 0.12 
16.26 16.42 2.05 1.69 
14.34 14.15 0.68 0.48 

48.34 48.88 6.72% 8.36" 

122 81 


made among the educational levels holding 
the K level constant. Once the group means 
Were determined for each of the 20 groups, 
four tables like Table 6 were constructed, 
one table for each K level. A simple analysis 
Of variance and a trend analysis (Lindquist, 
1953, Ch. 15) were performed. Table 7 pre- 
sents a summary of the findings. In the case 
of five of the scales, the analysis of variance 
shows significant differences among the edu- 
cational levels in at least three of the four 
tables. Subjects with relatively little educa- 
tion achieved higher scores on the F and Lie 


|. scales. Subjects with a more extensive educa- 


tion achieved a higher score on the Mf scale. 
The Pa scale shows a curvilinear relationship 
to education. Subjects with a moderate 
amount of education tended to achieve higher 
Scores on the Pa scale. They were also typi- 
cally younger in age. 


Profile analysis 

A 1620 IBM computer was programmed to 
rank all but the Mf scale and then to list the 
frequency of the various combinations of the 
two highest scales. The frequency of the 
Various MMPI profile patterns was then de- 


termined for the various educational levels. 
The computer was programmed to take into 
account differences of even 1 point and the 


TABLE 7 


SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FOR EACH LEVEL oF K* 


» Figures indicate significance level of the F value derived 
ios a comparison of the mean MMPI scores of the educational 
levels. 
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TABLE 8 


Desreisvnon or HicHu PoixtT SCALES ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Moh ৩-১ ৷ ০০০০ 


mamoowo own 
un ~eEao | ou 
২৪৩৪৬৪২ | ৯.৯% | 


WU WwOSsAo | MNS Ww 


distributions listed below do not include ties. 
Table 8 lists the frequency of the various 
highpoint scales for the educational levels. In 


TABLE 9 


FREQUENCIES AND CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR THE HicH 

INNING WITH EIGHT OF THE CLINI 

ScaLEs (Mf ExcLupED) AccoRDING TO মন = 
TIONAL 


6 
HsK 50 | 7.82 
2 89 15.040 
y কৰক 
PAK 40 fe 
La 8 | 11.96" 
PIK 14 25) 
ScK 14 | 6.59 
Mak, 30 | 6.30 
2 AE 
* 7p <.05. 
++ p <.01. 
ফ**+ 7 < .001. 


Educational level 
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the analysis, Educational Levels 2 and 3 
combined due to the paucity of cases in thes 
levels. The figures for the combined gr I] 
are presented in Column 3 of Table 8. The 
statistical analysis of the distributions is lim- 
ited to the frequency of the patterns t] 
begin with a specific scale. Thus, all the ps 
terns beginning with Hs were summed and 
the total frequency of the “Hs patterns” use 
in the analysis. This means that no statis 
test is made to assess differences in the 
tribution of such patterns as Hs-Hy, Hs-P 
etc. The analysis is limited in this fashion for 
two reasons: (a) There is no reason to 
lieve that educational levels should 
difference in frequency on all patterns. 
little data is available to determine whi. 
the specific patterns should be singled 
for consideration; and (b) if all the psa 
were considered the investigation could 
capitalizing upon chance findings. 
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Table 9 lists the frequency in the four edu- 
cational levels with which one of the eight 
clinical scales is the first one in the various 
highpoint combinations. In each case the chi- 
square test was utilized to assess the signifi- 
cance of the differences in frequency. On this 
basis four scales differ in frequency: the 
HsK, the D, the Hy, and the Pa. Individuals 
with relatively more education tended not to 
have highpoint scales beginning with HsK 
and did tend to have highpoint scales begin- 
ning with D, Hy, and Pa. 


DISCUSSION 


“ Subjects in the various educational levels 
, Were Compared in regard to their scores on 
the MMPI. It was found that the distribu- 
tion of K scores in these groups was signifi- 
cantly different and that, in part, this ac- 
Counts for the differences on the other MMPI 
scales. The importance of the K scale is dem- 
onstrated by the highly significant correla- 
tions between K and the other MMPI scales, 
and the changes in mean scores as the deciles 
of the K scores are varied. Although age is a 
variable that also influences the patterning of 
the MMPI scales, it was postulated that in 
View of the narrow age range of the subjects 
included in the study, age was of lesser im- 
Portance. Support for this view is provided 
by the examination of the correlations be- 
tween age and the other MMPI scales. The 
highest correlation is between HsK and age 
(r is .18, p is .01). Although highly signifi- 
cant, it can account for only a small propor- 
tion of the variation among the scores. When 
the educational levels are compared holding 
K level constant (i.e., within 10 points), five 
* factors appear to be consistently different, 
t is, appear as significant factors on at 
least three of the four levels examined. These 
Are the F, the Lie, the Mf, and the Pa scales, 
And age. The more educated subjects achieved 
lower scores on the Lie and F scales and 
higher scores on the Mf scale. On the Pa 
‘Scale, the subjects in the middle range of 
educational achievement scored higher. And 
ly, age shows a curvilinear relation to 
cational level. Those with the most and 
t education (Educational Levels 2 and 6) 
Were older than those with an intermediate 
Amount of education. 
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The MMPI is typically interpreted on the 
basis of the patterning of the scales, that is, 
highpoint scales are the fundamental anchors 


for the process of interpretation, The scales 
were, therefore, ranked and the distribution 
of the highpoints examined. Differences were 
found as a function of educational level. Sub. 
jects with greater amounts of education less 
frequently had highpoint scales beginning with 
HsK, but tended more frequently to have 
highpoint scales beginning with D, Hy, and 
Po. 


K scale. One of the fundamental findings 
of this study is the difference in the distribu 
tion of K scores in the various educational 
levels. Subjects with more education achieved 
significantly higher scores on the K scales 
than those with lesser amounts of education. 
However, the K scale is interpreted in two 
Ways: (a) as a reflection of test-taking atti- 
tudes and, thus, as an indicator of the extent 
to which corrections must be made, and (b) 
as a measure of specific personality variables, 
in particular, defensiveness. As presently con- 
stituted, these two aspects of the K scale 
cannot be easily isolated. There is some sug- 
gestion that even when factor analysis is 
used, these two facets of the K scale may not 
be discriminable. It remains a moot question, 
then, as to the meaning of a high K score: it 
may mean that the subject is merely censur- 
ing his answers carefully and/or that the sub- 
ject is characterized by a certain set of 
traits. It is likely, however, «hat a high K 
score carries both of these meanings and such 
an inference is made by the authors. 

The differences in the distribution of K 
scores suggest that whenever groups with 
different distributions of education are com- 
pared, differences are likely to emerge on a 
number of MMPI scales. These differences 
may reflect the greater defensiveness (i.e., 
guardedness and ego strength) of the more 
educated subjects, and the lesser sophistica- 
tion and ego strength of the more poorly edu- 
cated subjects. On the one hand, the more 
educated subjects probably possess greater 
insight into and knowledge about the signifi- 
cance of the MMPI statements and, their 
answers to them. They may tend, therefore, 
to be more cautious about admitting to char- 
acteristics and attitudes that imply abnor- 
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mality. This may reflect the middle-class con- 
cern with the projection of the right kind of 
image as opposed to the lower-class concern 
with being the right kind of person (Kohn, 
1959). Thus, in regard to some areas, for ex- 
ample the kind of items that appear on the 
Lie scale, the more educated subjects do not 
find it necessary to project an image of 
goodness. They recognize that such behavior 
(e.g., “I always read the editorials in the 
newspaper every day.”) is based on stand- 
ards that are impossibly high. On the other 
hand, the higher K scores indicate the abil- 
ity to minimize traumatic material—the anxi- 
ety or guilt-provoking aspects—of experi- 
ences, thought, and actions. 

Educational level and the clinical scales. 
When comparisons are made among the edu- 
cational levels holding K constant (i.e., with- 
in 10 points), four scales are found to differ- 
entiate consistently among the various educa- 
tional levels, that is, at least on three of the 
four levels of K. Individuals with more edu- 
cation scored lower on the Lie and F scales 
and higher on the Mf scale. Subjects with 
moderate amounts of education achieved 
higher Pa scores and typically were younger 
in age. When these patterns are interpreted 
using the MMPI Handbook (Dahlstrom & 
Welsh, 1960) as the source of hypotheses, the 
following emerges. The more educated sub- 
Jects appear to have felt less dissatisfied with 
themselves and view themselves as being so- 
cially rooted. On the one hand, their views of 
themselves and their relationship to society 
are characterized by a greater amount of in- 
trospectiveness and self-awareness. On the 
other hand, the self-acceptance and social 
rootedness are not necessarily a function of 
greater sociability. In fact, the Ma scale is 
one of the few scales that does not show 
differences in means under any of the condi- 
tions examined in this paper. Thus, a great 
deal seems to hinge upon the subject’s abil- 
ity to interpret his way through difficulties. It 
is in this way that the Mf can be interpreted. 
The Mf scale reflects the greater tendency of 
the more educated subjects to’ be introspec- 
tive, fo engage in thought and fantasy, and to 
manifest a sensitivity that carries with it 
some connotation of ineptness. While the 
elevation of the Mf scale in men is a measure 
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of the presence of the more effeminate pat- 
terns of our culture (e.g., interest in music, 
arts, etc.), it also implies some feeling of 
awkwardness insofar as a task orientation is 
concerned. Action is cautiously approached 
and cautiously explored before a commitment 
is made. In part, this may be a function of a 
greater awareness of limitations and a greater 
need for social approval, and in part, due to 
the fact that an occupationally and geographi- 
cally stable group of subjects are the only 
ones included in this study. 

The Pa scale was found to be higher among 
the subjects with a moderate amount of edu- 
cation. The low Pa scores reflect two pat- 
terns: a tendency for the more educated sub- 
jects to be more distant and more secure; 
and for the least educated subjects to be more 
direct, open, and resigned. The more educated 
subjects occupy positions of authority and 
must render decisions about the performance 
and potential of their subordinates. These 
tasks make it more difficult for them to as- 
sume a completely empathic attitude and to 
establish very close personal relationships 
with their subordinates. In our technologi- 
cally oriented society with its emphasis on 
education, individuals with a great deal of 
education can rest secure in the knowledge 
that they possess skills that make them in- 
dispensible. Subjects in the lower educational 
levels tend to be more blunt and direct. Their 
pattern of discourse and modes of relation- 
Ships are less characterized by interpersonal 
and verbal maneuvering. They say what they 
feel. These individuals also, middle aged, have 
come to recognize their educational and occu- 
pational limitations and have resigned them- 
selves to their present station. However, the 
individuals with middle levels of education 
have neither the security of educational 
achievement nor the willingness to write off 
advancement. They are most concerned about 
the opinions of others and the degree to 
Which they are being treated fairly. Thus, in 
this context, the Pa scores are taken to re- 
flect the presence or absence of interpersonal 
closeness and security, the acceptance of one 
educational limitations, and concern over ones 
reputation and the objectivity of the immedi- 
ate authority figures in one’s life. 


PERSONALITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Highpoint scales. The more educated sub- 
jects are more likely to have profiles begin- 
ning with D, Hy, and Pa. Subjects with lesser 
amounts of education are more likely to have 
profiles beginning with HsK. Using Pressey 
and Kuhlen’s (1957, pp. 292-297) descrip- 
tion of the middle years, the following inter- 
pretation emerges. The educated subject 
tends to reach the apogee of his career toward 
the middle years of his life. Around this time, 
he becomes aware of the degree to which he 
can attain the goals he has set for himself. 
Thus, he is more fully aware both of his limi- 
tations and of the potential frustrations and 

“rewards of the work world. As his opportuni- 
ties begin to wane, the educated individual 
faces the need to restructure his goals, to ac- 
cept his oncoming decline, and to prepare for 
4 supervisory role rather than an action role. 
It is likely that the three types of profile pat- 
terns reflect different approaches to these 
problems. The individuals who possess pat- 
terns beginning with the D scale are charac- 
terized by a tendency toward self-deprecia- 
tion and a resultant feeling of inadequacy. 
These individuals seek to inspire and to elicit 
support from their social environment. They 
appear worried, unhappy, and manifest a 
Sreat deal of tension. The second pattern may 
be Characteristic of individuals who respond 
by Increased attempts to actualize their abili- 
ties, ‘tealize their goals, and to disregard 
Physical change. Their behavior is marked by 
energetic, enthusiastic application of skills 
and an imaginative exploitation of whatever 
Opportunities arise. Finally, the third pattern 
May be found in individuals who become 
Le ego-involved and identify themselves 
Vith their work. These may be the individuals 
Who can accept a supervisory role and focus 
on the application of their past experience— 
the imaginative exploitation of their experi- 
ence. Thus, they apply themselves both to 
the personal-social contexts of their activities 
and the physical requirements of their tasks. 

Individuals with little education tend to 
teach the apogee of their work career in the 
latter thirties and early forties. For them, the 
task in the remaining productive years of 
their life is to reconcile themselves to the fact 
that they are now in a work plateau. Aging 
Can only lead to debilitation and the roll of 
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the fifth wheel. These subjects must learn 
both to disregard the fact that opportunities 
for advancement have ceased for them, and 
to accept the fact that their meager educa- 
tion ill prepares them to face the complexities 
of modern living. Thus, attention tends to 
become focused on the status of the body. To 
be healthy is important. With little education 
what else does an individual have to sell other 
than the services his body can perform? More- 
over, ill health is one way of obtaining com- 
fort and support. Not only is the doctor one 
of the few people whose role prohibits him 
from rejecting inferior (sick) people, but ill- 
ness is one of the few grounds upon which 
one can accept help and comfort. 

Thus, the data suggest that studies utiliz- 
ing the MMPI may be more fruitful if the 
characteristics of the K scale and scales like 
the Mf are taken into consideration. The K 
score has an important effect on the nature 
of the MMPI pattern. The K score reflects 
both test-taking attitudes and personality 
characteristics. As such, it is unwise to con- 
trol for differences on K. But unless the dif- 
ferences on K are controlled, differences may 
automatically be found on other scales. The 
use of noncorrected scores does not obviate 
this difficulty. The K scores are highly corre- 
lated with the noncorrected scores as well as 
the corrected scores. More sophisticated tech- 
niques of analysis may be the only solution. 

The Mf scores are highly constant. That is, 
differences among the mean Mf scores emerge 
whenever educational level is allowed to vary. 
This is true whether or not the K scores are 
held constant. Special attention needs to be 
paid to this characteristic of the Mf scale, 
for example, in actuarial studies (Marks & 
Seeman, 1963). If the M} is used to derive 
highpoint scales, interpretations need to be 
qualified as a function of educational level. 

However, before conclusive recommenda- 
tions can be made, other populations must be 
studied. Our sample is a special one. One- 
third of the subjects requested to participate 
in the study refused to do so. Only subjects 
who had beerf at Western Electric for 2 years 
were considered for the study. The population 
consists largely of individuals who are second 
and third generation Americans of German, 
Trish, and Bohemian stock. The ages of the 
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subjects fall into a narrow range and the edu- 
cational level of the subjects is higher than 
that of the general population. 
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GENERALIZATION AND AWARENESS IN VERBAL 
OPERANT CONDITIONING : 


FALAK THAVER Asp WILLIAM F. OAKES 


University of Hawaii 


Students from introductory psychology classes at the University of Hawaii 
initially participated in a verbal conditioning session. Following the condition- 
ing task Ss performed a generalization task, at the end of which they were 


given 2 postexperimental interviews for the assessment of awareness. It was 


found that awareness of the response-reinforcement contingency on the condi- 
tioning task was not related to amount of generalization. Awareness of the 
influence of the initial conditioning task or of the relationship between the 2 
tasks while performing the generalization task had no effect on generalization. 
Further, intertrial activity did not produce any difference in either condition- 
ing or generalization. Results were interpreted as supporting the reinforcement 


interpretation of verbal conditioning. 


The present study was designed to investi- 
fate the generalization to a different situation 
of a response reinforced through verbal 
Operant conditioning (VOC) procedures and 
the relationship between such generalization 
and the subject’s awareness. The questions of 
Seneralization and awareness, both being of 

| Practical as well as theoretical importance, 
Are currently ambiguous in VOC. Although 
the concepts have been investigated sepa- 
rately, their interrelationships have not been 
Investigated heretofore with respect to VOC. 

A number of investigators (Dinoff, Horner, 
Kurpiewski, Rickard, & Timmons, 1960; 
Moos, 1963; Rogers, 1960; Weide, 1959; 
Wimsatt & Vestre, 1963) have failed to find 
Seneralization in previous VOC studies. How- 
ever, positive evidence for generalization has 
been found by several investigators. Timmons 
( 1959) reinforced responses related to 
buildings” and found that the subsequent 
drawings of such subjects were related to 
buildings. Greenspoon and Thompson (1959) 
reinforced animal responses and found more 
of them later on Card X of the Rorschach. 
Deering (1958) reinforced angry or ego- 
tistical responses and found evidence of the 
effect on a posttest involving subjects’ com- 


* Data reported herein were obtained by the 
first author in connection with her doctoral dis- 
Sertation under the direction of the second author. 
his report was prepared by the second author. 
he authors express their appreciation for the 
helpful suggestions of Chester Insko during the 
Planning of the research. 


pletion of incomplete sentences referring to 
social situations. Krumboltz and Thoresen 
(1964) reinforced verbal information-seeking 
behavior in a counseling-type situation and 
afterward found such subjects engaged in 
more overt information-seeking behavior, 
such as writing to colleges, etc. Oakes, Droge, 
and August (1961), in a group discussion, 
reinforced statements consistent with par- 
ticular alternative solutions to a problem 
situation and later found such alternatives 
selected predominantly by such subjects in a 
free-choice situation. Insko (1965) reinforced 
responses favorable or unfavorable to a local 
Hawaiian festival in telephone interviews and 
found that the attitudes of subjects toward 
the festival on a local issues questionnaire 
administered later in a classroom situation 
had been influenced in the reinforced direc- 
tion. Singer (1961) reinforced prodemocratic 
responses to items on one scale and found 
this generalized to a related scale. 

Thus we find a number of studies which 
have succeeded in demonstrating generaliza- 
tion and a number which have failed to do 
so. As yet, sufficient research has not been 
conducted to permit us to specify the condi- 
tions under which one is likely to find 
generalization and those under which one is 
not likely to do so. 

The role of awareness in VOC is also 
somewhat ambiguous at present. There are 
essentially two points of view on the matter. 
Those holding the cognitive position (e.g., 
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Dulany, 1962; Spilelberger, 1962) maintain 
that the Increased emission of members of the 
reinforced response class In VOC is dependent 


found positive correlation between degree of 
such awareness (based on retrospective re- 
ports) and amount of increased emission of 
members of the reinforced response class is 
presented as evidence for the cognitive inter- 
pretation of VOC. Those holding the rein- 
forcement position (eg. Dixon & Oakes, 
1965; Krasner, 1962; Oakes, 1967; Ver- 
planck, 1962) maintain that although a cor- 
relation between awareness and conditioning 
ls usually found in VOC, the effect of the 


of conditioning (Krasner, 
1962), and that interfering with subjects’ 
ty to formulate and test hypotheses 

the response-reinforcement con- 
during acquisition eliminates the 
awareness-conditioning relationship usually 
found, without eliminating the conditioning 
(Dixon & Oakes, 1965; Oakes, 1967). 

The results of the present study bear on 
awareness question 
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in that, if the cogni- 
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design present study involves 
a standard VOC procedure, in which for half 
the subjects an intertrial activity interferes 
with their opportunity to formulate and test 
hypotheses about a response-reinforcement 
contingency. The VOC procedure is followed 
by a test of generalization of the effect of 
the reinforcemen 
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attempting to determine whether the elect 
of the reinforcement will be evident ln the 
performance of subjects on the VOC tak, 
whether it will be evident In the generals. 
tion task, whether it will be influenced Lad 
the intertrial activity, and how all these 
variables will be related to awareness. 
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Subjects were 96 students from introductory pug 
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verbs were taken from the list used 
Durkee (1958). As the neutral verbs 
Buss and Durkee 
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TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF NUMBER 
OF HOSTILE VERBS USED DURING REINFORCED 
BLOCKS OF TRIALS WITH NUMBER UsED ON 
OFrERANT (UNREINFORCED) TRIALS 
AS COVARIATE 


Source of variance df oY 1 Bs F 
Between Ss 94 
Direction of reinforce- 1 | 346.285 | 35.785** 
ment (A) 
Intertrial activity (B) 1 65 = 
AXB 1] 3.518 — 
Error 91) 9.674 — 
Within Ss 288 
Blocks of trials (C) 3 | 29.621 | 11.829** 
AXC 3 | 46.472 | 18.559** 
BXC 3| 2.694 | 1.07 
AXBXC 3 — — 
Error 276 | 2.504 — 
yp <.01. 


able on the operant trials as a covariate. 
A mixed-model design resulted, with the 
between-subjects treatments being A (re- 
sponse class reinforced) and B (intertrial 
activity), and the within-subjects treatment 
being C (blocks of reinforced trials). Table 2 
presents a summary of that analysis. 

It can be seen from Table 2 that there 
were significant main effects of A and C, and 
a significant AX C interaction. Thus the 
subjects reinforced for use of hostile verbs 
used more hostile verbs than those reinforced 
for the use of neutral verbs (A effect). Over 
blocks of trials, the overall number of hostile 
verbs used declined (C effect); that is, the 
neutral verbs conditioned better than the 
hostile verbs, although the neutral and hostile 
verb groups differed throughout. The Ax C 
interaction is the result of the increasing dif- 
ference over trials of the neutral and hostile 
verb groups. 

The lack of a significant B effect or a 
significant interaction involving B indicates 
that the intertrial activity had no effect on 
conditioning over all subjects. 

‘The second analysis made concerned the 
effect of subjects’ awareness of a response- 
reinforcement contingency on performance on 
the conditioning task. The interview proto- 
cols for all subjects were given to two 
judges (advanced graduate students who had 
previously conducted VOC research) for in- 
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dependent ratings of awareness. The agree- 
ment of the judges was 85% with respect 
to awareness. Twenty-three of the 96 sub- 
jects were classified as aware by the judges, 
14 from the hostile groups. and 9 from the 
neutral. Twelve of these had the color naming 
and 11 did not. These “aware” subjects 
were subjects who may have reported the 
occurrence but neither the significance nor 
the distribution of the contingent stimulus. 

An unweighted-means analysis of covari- 
ence was then made, again with operant 
values as a covariate, but with the additional 
factor of awareness. The factors in the co- 
variance analysis were thus A (response class 
reinforced), B (aware versus unawarey, C 
(intertrial activity), and D (blocks of trials). 
Table 3 presents the summary of that 
analysis. 

It can be seen from Table 3 that the sig- 
nificant effects were A, D, AX D, AX B, 
and A X B X D. The interpretation of the 
effects of A, D, and A X D is the same as in 
the previous analysis discussed above. The 
significant A XB interaction indicates a 


TABLE 3 


UNWEIGHTED-MEANS ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
NUMBER OF HOSTILE VERBS USED ON REINFORCED 
WITH NUMBER USED ON OPERANT 
(UNREINFORCED) TRIALS AS COVARIATE, 
CONSIDERING SUBJECTS’ 


AWARENESS 
Source of variance af Se F 
Between Ss 4 
Direction of reinforce- 1 | 234.494 | 26.098*** 
ment (A) 
Aware vs. unaware (B) 1 2.632 2 
Intertrial activity (C) 1 1.864 = 
AXB 1 a 4.029 
AXC 1 Ee pr 
BXC 1| 24.154 | 2.688 
AXBXC ) .149 = 
Error 87 | 8.985 
Within Ss 288 
Blocks of trials (D) 3| 20.816 | 8.630%, 
AXD 3 | 52.623 | 21.817 
BXD <) 185 3 
CXD 3| 2.431 1.007 
AXBXD 3 | 10.293 | 4.267 
AXCXD hh "2.414 রা 
BXCXD 3 | 1.609 ক 
AXBXCXD 3| 2.246 পা 
Error 264 2.412 
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¢ Blocks of reinforced trials 

Fic. 1. Use of hostile verbs as a function of trial 
tS of hostile aware (HA), hostile unaware 
» neutral aware (NA), and neutral unaware 
groups. 


effect of the reinforcement for the 
a subjects. The A X B X D interaction 
Indicates an increasingly greater effect of the 

Ainforcement for the aware subjects over 
i, AS Can be seen in Figure 1, which 
Tepresents this interaction graphically. 
in the previous analysis, the intertrial 
tivity variable (C) did not exert a signifi- 
Cant effect. 

Although the curve for the hostile unaware 
Eroup in Figure 1 shows little rise, and might 


Vious study in which an unreinforced control 
Broup was used (Sarason & Campbell, 1962) 
Which suggests that without reinforcement 
ie rate for hostile verbs declines in this 

ation. Thus, although within the present 
dy the question of the conditioning of the 

Stile unaware group per se cannot be an- 
SWered without an unreinforced control group, 
ind, as a matter of fact, is not crucial for 
Urposes of the present study, we would 
est that there is a reinforcement effect in 


groups as shown in the following analysis. 
‘The next analysis was made to determine 
whether there was conditioning of the un- 

aware subjects. An unweighted-means analy- 


A list was made of all the verbs 
subjects in the TAT stories wri 
generalization task. These verbs 
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with a score of 1 indicating the 
tility, and a score of 5 the most. 
relation of the ratings of 
Was .70. Each verb used 
hostility score, which 
hostility scores given 
raters. The dependent variable 
eralization task was then the 
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TABLE 4 


UNWEIGHTED-MEANS ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF 
NUMBER OF HOSTILE VERBS USED BY UNAWARE 
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TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF HoSTILITY 
SCORES ON THE GENERALIZATION TASK FOR 


ALL SUBJECTS 
Source of variance df us F 
Response class reinforced (A) | 11514801 |11.23+* 
Intertrial activity (B) 1] 142.59) — 
AXB 1 78.84 | — 
Error 92 | 4538.9 | -— 
9 <.01. 


hostility scores for the two TAT stories for 
each subject. 

The first analysis of hostility scores on 
the generalization task was made using scores 
for all subjects, not considering awareness. 
The analysis was made on the basis of the 
conditions of subjects on the VOC task. 
Table 5 presents the summary of that 
analysis. 

As can be seen from Table 5, the only 
significant effect was A, the response class 
reinforced, with subjects reinforced for hostile 
verbs in the VOC task having higher hostility 
scores on their TAT stories than those rein- 
forced for neutral verbs. As with the VOC 
task, intertrial activity had no significant 
effect on the generalization task. 

The next analysis was made to determine 
Whether there was a difference on the gen- 
eralization task between subjects who were 
aware or unaware on the VOC task. Table 6 
presents the summary of an unweighted- 
means analysis of variance with the aware- 
ness variable added. 

It can be seen that awareness on the VOC 


TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF UNWEIGHTED-MEANS ANALYSIS OF VARI- 
ANCE OF AWARENESS ON THE CONDITIONING TASK 
AND ITS EFFECT ON HOSTILITY SCORES ON 
THE GENERALIZATION TASK 
=ততূ্‌ূ্‌ূ্‌ূ্‌ূ্‌ূূূূ 


Source of variance af MS F 
Aware vs. unaware (A) 1 452.64 
Intertrial activity (B) ] ) 
Class of response (C) ff 4160.95 8.82**+ 
AXB 1 251.53 
AXC : 16.17 
BXC, j 6.10 
AXBXC 1 120.53 
Error 88 471.63 
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TABLE 7 


SUMMARY OF UNWEIGHTED-MEANS ANALYSIS OF Vans 
ANCE OF HOSTILITY SCORES ON THE GENERALIZA- 
TION TASK AS RELATED TO AWARENESS OF 
A RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE Two 
‘TASKS OR OF INFLUENCE OF THE 
FIRST ON THE SECOND 


Hs F 


Source of variance df 
আন (A) 1 800.253 LAL 
Influence (B) 1 493.838 -- 
AXB 1 271.805 — 
Error +H 557.701 — 
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task did not significantly affect hostility 
scores on the TAT. stories. 

The final analysis was made to determine 
whether performance on the generalization 
task was influenced by subjects’ recognition 
Of a relationship between the VOC and gen- 
eralization tasks or of influence of the VOC 
task while performing the generalization 
task. Assessment of these two aspects of 
awareness was made by two judges from the 
awareness interview protocols. The degree of 
agreement of the two judges was 93 and 
96%, respectively. 

It was possible to include in this analysis 
only subjects who had been in the hostile 
condition on the VOC task, as there were 
very few subjects in the neutral group who 
were aware of either any relationship between 
the two “experiments” or any influence of 
the VOC task on the generalization task. 
Table 7 presents the summary of that 
analysis. 

It can be seen from Table 7 that the 
hostility scores of the TAT stories for the 
subjects in the hostile group on the VOC 
task were not influenced by either of these 
types of awareness. 

Table 8 presents the mean hostility scores 
of the TAT stories for the various awareness 
and response-class groups. It can be seen 


TABLE 8 


MEAN HosTiLiTY SCORES ON TAT STORIES OF SUBJECTS 
IN HOSTILE AND NEUTRAL GROUPS WHO WERE 
AWARE AND UNAWARE 


Hostile Neutral হু 
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AWARENESS AND CONDITIONING 


from Table 8 that the magnitude of the 
difference between the mean scores of the 
hostile and neutral subjects was approxi- 
mately the same whether they were aware 
or unaware. 


Discussion 


The present study investigated two ques- 
tions of importance in VOC: the question of 
whether a response s through 
VOC techniques will generalize to a different 
situation, and how such strengthening and 
generalization is related to awareness. The 
present results indicate that the effect of the 
reinforcement in the VOC procedure does 
Keneralize to a different situation, and that 
this generalization is not related to the sub- 
ject's awareness of the reinforcement con- 
tingency in the VOC task, his awareness of 
a relationship between the VOC and gen- 
eralization tasks, or his awareness of any 
influence of the VOC task on his performance 
in the generalization task. 

It was also found in the present study, as 
Was found by Dixon and Oakes (1965), that 
the intertrial activity did not interfere with 
VOC. The Dixon and Oakes study found, 
however, that the intertrial activity interfered 
with the frequently found correlation of con- 
ditioning and awareness. The present results 
do not permit us to answer the question of 
Why the present study produced no such 
finding. A comparison of the procedure in the 
two studies does suggest some possible expla- 
nations, however. Essentially, the intertrial 
activity of color naming is an attempt at 
Obfuscation. The experimenter attempts to 
keep the subject so busy between trials and 
to keep him concerned with so many things 
that the subject does not have much oppor- 
tunity to think about his own behavior in 
relation to the variables that are crucial to 
the experimenter, that is, the pronoun the 
Subject began the sentence with and the 
experimenter’s reinforcer. In the present 
Study the stubject has much more difficulty 
identifying the contingency than in the Dixon 
and Oakes study, whether or not he has the 
intertrial activity, as additional obfuscating 
Variables were added in the present study. 
The index cards were different colors, and 
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cach card had a symbol in the comer. In 
addition, the response class of hostile versus 
neutral verbs is undoubtedly more difficult 
for the subject to identify than the “l-we” 
response class reinforced in the Dixon and 
Oakes study. So, in effect, in the present 
study, all subjects had obfuscation built into 
the procedure, but, presumably, the subjects 
with intertrial activity had somewhat more 
of it. One possible explanation of the lack 
of significant effect of intertrial activity on 
the relationship between awareness and VOC 
in the present study, then, is that the color 
naming did not add sufficiently more obfusca- 
tion to the non-color-naming procedure to pro- 
duce such an independent effect. Another con- 
tributing factor to this difference in results 
as compared with the Dixon and Oakes 
study is based on differences in the interviews 
used to assess awareness, Dixon and Oakes 
used the Dulany (1962) interview, whereas 
the present study used a modification of the 
Spielberger (1962) interview. 

The present results are consistent with the 
results of Dixon and Oakes and Oakes 
(1967) in supporting the reinforcement inter- 
pretation of VOC findings rather than the 
cognitive interpretation. 

Though the cognitive theorists have thus 
far restricted their investigation to the simple 
conditioning situation, one would expect from 
the cognitive position that if there is any 
generalization of the effects of the VOC pro- 
cedure it would be found, only for those 
subjects who are aware of the response- 
reinforcement contingency during VOC. This 
is inferred from their assumption that no 
learning takes place among subjects who are 
not aware (Spielberger, 1962). Surely if no 
learning takes place there should be no gen- 
eralization. Although they have not discussed 
it specifically, the cognitivists to be consistent 
would be expected further to hold that there 
should be no generalization of VOC effects 
without subjects’ awareness of a relationship 
between the VOC and generalization tasks. 
Such was not found in the present study. 

The utikzation in the present study of 
intensive interviewing procedures as sug- 
gested by Spielberger (1962) takes ‘into ac- 
count the criticism leveled against the find- 
ings of the earlier studies which found 
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conditioning without awareness as being the 
result of insensitive interviewing procedures. 

Actually, the writers do not interpret the 
present results as proving or demonstrating 
that “learning without awareness” has oc- 
curred. We feel that as long as the only 
criterion of “awareness” or “unawareness” is 
the retrospective report of the subject, it is 
impossible unequivocally to demonstrate 
learning without awareness, or, conversely, to 
prove that learning cannot occur without 
awareness. This is true because the subject 
judged aware may have his awareness either 
suggested by the interview itself, or it may 
be the result of his observing his own behav- 
ior changing as a function of the reinforce- 
ment during VOC. And the critic can always 
claim that the subject judged unaware really 
Was aware, but the interview was not ex- 
tended enough to detect his true awareness. 
However, we do feel that when we utilize the 
criteria suggested by the cognitivists for 
assessing awareness, and then find that under 
certain conditions (e.g., with intertrial activ- 
ity or other obfuscation techniques and a 
generalization task) our results are contrary 
to the cognitive predictions, that position is 
weakened. And our results are entirely con- 
sistent with the reinforcement interpretation 
of VOC. 

So we would suggest that in VOC the re- 
inforcement (if it is relevant to the motiva- 
tion of the subject) strengthens the members 
of the reinforced response class (explainable 
through some mediational process of the Os- 
ood type), and that, depending on the con- 
ditions of the experiment, the subject may 
or may not observe (be conscious or aware 
of) the change in his behavior. If he does 

This is how the reinforcement interpretation 
accounts for the commonly found relationship be- 
tween degree of awareness and amount of condi- 
tioning and, indeed, how the Significant interaction 
between awareness and conditioning found in the 
Present study is interpreted. Naturally, the aware 
subjects exhibit more conditioning than the unaware, 
not because they must be aware to condition, but 
because unless they condition they have nothing of 
Which to be aware when, in the interview, they 
look back at their behavior during the acquisition 
Procedure. This is, of course, true whether the 
retrospective report is made after all trials or 
after each block of trials, as in De Nike’s (1964) 


unsuccessful attempt to get around this difficulty 
inherent in the use of the restrospective report. 
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Observe the change in his own behavior, he 
is likely to interpret it (experience it phe- 
nomenologically) as being the result of his 
Own conscious intentions. We have yet seen 
no data inconsistent with this interpretation 
and have seen data contradictory of the 
cognitive interpretation. 
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MODELS AND HELPING: 


NATURALISTIC STUDIES 


JAMES H. BRYAN Axo MARY ANN TEST 


Northwestern 


4 experiments concerned with helping behavior were conducted. 3 were 
addressed to the effects of altruistic models upon helping, while 1 was con- 
cerned with the impact of the solicitor’s race upon donations. 3 investigations 
employed as a site parking lots of 2 large department stores in New Jersey, 
and indexed helping by contributions to the Salvation Army. A 4th experiment 
indexed helping by offers of aid by passing motorists to a woman with a 
disabled vehicle. Whether one employed motorists in California or shoppers in 
New Jersey, the results were quite consistent. The presence of a helping model 
significantly increased helping behavior. As race of the Salvation Army solicitor 
did affect the percentage of donors willing to contribute money, it was con- 
cluded that interpersonal attraction is a relevant variable affecting donations. 


Recently, concern has been evidenced re- 
Earding the determinants and correlates of 
altruistic behavior, those acts wherein indi- 
viduals share or sacrifice a presumed positive 
reinforcer for no apparent social or material 
Eain. Studies addressed to these behaviors 
have explored both individual differences in 
the tendency to be altruistic and the situa- 
tional determinants of such responses. Gore 
and Rotter (1963) found that students at a 
southern Negro college were more likely to 
Volunteer for a social protest movement if 
they perceived sources of reinforcement as 
internally rather than externally guided. Sub- 
jects high on internal control were more likely 
to volunteer as freedom riders, marchers, or 
petition signers than subjects who perceived 
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IN AIDING BEHAVIOR : 


University 


others as primary agents of reinforcement. 
perimental evidence has been generated $s 
porting the often-made assumption that gu 
may serve as a stimulus to altruistic activit 
Darlington and Macker (1966) found th 
subjects led to believe that they had han 
another through incompetent performances' 
the experimental tasks (three paper-and-pe! 
cil tests) were more willing than control 
jects to donate blood to a local pital 
Aronfreed and Paskal* and Midlarsky 

Bryan (1967) found that children expose 
treatment conditions designed to produce 
pathy were more willing to donate M&M can 
dies than subjects given control conditio 

while Handlon and Gross (1959), Ug 
Semin (1952), Wright (1942), and Midla 
and Bryan have found sharing to be posi 
Correlated with age among school-age 
dren. Lastly, Berkowitz and Friedman (19 
have demonstrated that adolescents of 


iors by interpersonal attraction than ad 
cents of the entrepreneur middle class. 
Three hypotheses have emerged a 
the situational determinants of self-sacrifi 
behaviors. One suggests that individuals b 
have in an altruistic fashion because of 
Pliance to a norm of reciprocity. That is, 
dividuals are aware of the social debts 
2]J. Aronfreed & V. Paskal. Altruism, 


and the conditioning of positive affect. Unpubli 
manuscript, 1965. 
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credits established between them, and expect 
that ultimately the mutual of goods 
and services will balance (Gouldner, 1960). 
Berkowitz and Daniels (1964) have suggested 
that individuals might show a generalization 
of such obligatory feelings and thus aid others 
who had not previously assisted them. 

A second hypothesis was put forth by 
Berkowitz and his colleagues ( Berkowitz, 
1966; Berkowitz & Daniels, 1963; Berkowitz, 
Klanderman, & Harris, 1964; Daniels & 
Berkowitz, 1963) who have postulated the 
social responsibility norm. They have con- 
tended that dependency on others evokes 
helping responses even under conditions 
where’ the possibility of external rewards for 
the helper are remote. Using supervisors rat- 
ings of an unknown and absent other to pro- 
duce dependency, and a box-construction task 
2s the dependent variable, considerable sup- 
port has been generated for the suggestion 
that dependency increases helping. 

A third major determinant of helping may 
be the presence of helping (or nonhelping) 
models. While attention to the effects of 
models has generally been directed toward 
antisocial behaviors (cf. Bandura & Walters, 
1963; Freed, Chandler, Mouton, & Blake, 
1955; Lefkowitz, Blake, & Mouton, 1955), 
Some recent evidence suggests that observa- 
tion of self-sacrificing models may lead to 
Subsequent succorant behavior by children. 
For example, Rosenhan and White (1967) 

ve demonstrated that children are more 
likely to donate highly valued gift certificates 
to residents of a fictitious orphanage if they 
have seen an adult do so. Hartup and Coates 3 
found that nursery school children who have 

exposed to a self-sacrificing peer were 
More likely to be altruistic than children not 
$0 exposed. Test and Bryan‘ found that fe- 
Male college students were more likely to 
render aid to another in computing arithmetic 
Problems if they saw other people so doing. 

The present series of experiments was de- 
signed to test the effects of models in natural 


*W. W. Hartup & B. Coates. Imitation of peers 
2s a function of reinforcement from the peer group 
and rewardingness of the model. Unpublished manu- 
script, 1966. 

‘M. A. Test & J. H. Bryan. Dependency, models 
And reciprocity. Unpublished manuscript, 1966. 
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Kirl, the flat tire, and the inflated tire were con- 
spicuous to the passing traffic. 

In the model condition, a 1965 Oldsmobile was 
located approximately + mile from the control car. 
The car was raised by jack under the left rear 
bumper, and a girl was watching a male changing 
the flat tire. 

In the no-model condition, the model was ab- 
sent; thus, only the control car was visible to the 
passing traffic. 

The cars were located in a predominantly resi- 
dential section in Los Angeles, California. They were 
placed in such a manner that no intersection sepa- 
rated the model from the control car. No turnoffs 
were thus available to the passing traffic. Further, 
opposite flows of traffic were divided by a separator 
such that the first U turn available to the traffic 
Eoing in the opposite direction of the control car 
would be after exposure to the model condition. 

The experiment was conducted on two successive 
Saturdays between the hours of 1:45 and 5:50 PA. 
Each treatment condition lasted for the time re- 
quired for 1000 vehicles to pass the control car. 
While private automobiles and trucks, motorscoot- 
ers, and motorcycles were tallied as vehicles, com- 
mercial trucks, taxis, and buses were not. Vehicle 
count was made by a fourth member of the experi- 
ment who stood approximately 100 feet from the 
control car hidden from the passing motorists. On 
the first Saturday, the model condition was run 
first and lasted from 1:45 to 3:15 P.M. In order to 

exploit changing traffic patterns and to keep the 

time intervals equal across treatment conditions, the 
control car was moved several blocks and placed on 
the opposite side of the street for the no-model 
condition. The time of the no-model treatment was 

4:00 to 5:00 P.M. On the following Saturday, 

counterbalancing the order and the location of treat- 

ment conditions was accomplished. That is, the no- 
model condition was run initially and the control 
car was placed in the same location that it had been 

Placed on the previous Saturday during the model 

condition. The time of the no-model condition was 

2:00 to 3:30 P.M. For the model condition, the con- 

trol car was placed in that locale where it had been 
previously during the no-model condition. The time 

of the model condition was 4:30 to 5:30 P.M. 

Individuals who had stopped to offer help were 
told by the young lady that she had already phoned 
an auto club and that help was imminent. Those 
Who nonetheless insisted on helping her were told 
the nature of the experiment. 


Results 


The dependent variable was the number of 
cars that stopped and from which at least one 
individual offered help to the stooge by the 
control car. Of the 4000 Passing vehicles, 93 
stopped. With the model car absent, 35 ve- 
hicles stopped; with the model present, 58 
halted. The difference between the conditions 
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Was statistically significant (y*= 5.53, cor- 
rected for continuity, df = 1, p < .02, two- 
tailed). Virtually all offers of aid were from 
men rather than women drivers. 

The time of day had little impact upon 
the offering of aid. Fifty vehicles stopped 
during the early part of the afternoon; 43 
during the later hours. Likewise, differences 
in help offers were not great between succes- 
sive Saturdays, as 45 offers of aid were made 
on the first Saturday, 48 on the second Sat- 
urday. 

The results of the present study support 
the hypothesis that helping behaviors can be * 
significantly increased through the observation 
of others’ helpfulness. However, other plausi- 
ble hypotheses exist which may account for 
the findings. It is possible to account for the 
differences in treatment effects by differences 
in sympathy arousal. That is, in the model 
condition, the motorist observed a woman 
Who had had some difficulty. Such observa- 
tions may have elicited sympathy and may 
have served as a reminder to the driver of his 
Own social responsibilities. 

Another explanation of the findings re- 
Volves around traffic slowdown. It is possible 
that the imposition of the model condition 
served to reduce traffic speed, thus making 
subsequent stopping to help a less hazardous 
undertaking. While the time taken for 1000 
autos to pass the control car was virtually 
identical in the model and no-model condition 
and thus not supportive of such an explana- 
tion, the “slowdown” hypothesis cannot be 
eliminated. Assuming the model effect to be 
real, one might still argue that it was nota 
norm of helping that was facilitated by the . 
model, but rather that inhibitions against 
Picking up helpless young ladies were reduced. 
That is, within the model condition, the pass- 
ing motorists may have observed a temp 
other and thus felt Jess constrained themselves 
regarding similar efforts. Indeed, the insist- 
ence of some people to help in spite of the 
imminent arrival of other aiders suggesteC 
the operation of motives other than Sih 
helping. Indeed, while the authors did not 
index the frequency of pick-up attempts, it 
Was clear that a rather large number Were 
evidenced. 


MODELS AND HELPING 


Because of the number of alternative ex- 
planations, the evidence supporting the hy- 
pothesis that the observation of helpers per se 
will increase subsequent aiding is weak. Ex- 
periment II was designed to test further the 
prediction that the perception of another’s 
altruistic activity would elicit similar behav- 
ior on the part of the observer. 


EXPERIMENT I]: CoINS IN THE KETTLE 


The investigation was conducted on December 
14th between the hours of 10:00 A.A. and 5:00 P.A. 
The subjects were shoppers at a large department 
store in Princeton, New Jersey. Observations made 
on the previous day indicated that the shoppers 
Were Qverwhelmingly Caucasian females. 

A Salvation Army kettle was placed on the side- 
walk in front of the main entrance to the store. Two 
females, both in experimenter’'s employ, alterna- 
tively manned the kettle for periods of 25 minutes. 
One solicitor was a Negro, the other a Caucasian. 
Each wore a Salvation Army cape and hat. Al- 
though allowed to ring the Salvation Army bell, 
they were not permitted to make any verbal plea 
Or to maintain eye contact with the passing shop- 
Pers, except to thank any contributor for his do- 
nation. 

The model condition (M) was produced as fol- 
lows: Once every minute on the minute, a male 
dressed as a white-collar worker would approach 
the kettle from within the store and contribute 5 
cents. As the model donated, he started a stopwatch 
and walked from the kettle toward a parking lot as 
if searching for someone. He then returned to the 
store. The following 20-second period constituted 
the duration of the treatment condition. 

Following a subsequent lapse of 20 seconds, the 
next 20-second period defined the no-model condi- 
tion (NM). Within any one minute, therefore, both 
M and NM treatments occurred. There were 365 
Occasions of each treatment. 

It should be noted that it was possible that some 
Subjects in the NM condition observed the contri- 
bution of the model or a donor affected by the 
model. Tf that hypothesis is correct, however, the 
effects of such incidents would be to reduce rather 
than enhance the differences between treatments. 


Results 


The dependent variable was the number of 
People who independently donated to the Sal- 
Vation Army. People obviously acquainted, as 
for example, man and wife, were construed as 
One potential donating unit. In such condi- 
tions, if both members of a couple contrib- 
uted, they were counted as a single donor. 

Since there were no differences in model 
effects for the Negro or Caucasian solicitor, 
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data obtained from each were combined. The 
total number of contributors under the NM 
condition was 43; under the M condition, 69, 
Assuming that the chance distribution of do- 
nations would be equal across the two condi- 
tions, a chi-square analysis was performed. 
The chi-square equaled 6.01 (p< .01).: 

In spite of precautions concerning the elim- 
ination of correlated observations within a 
treatment condition, it was possible for sub- 
jects in any one observational period to in- 
fluence one another. Such influence may have 
been mediated through acquaintances not 
eliminated by our procedures or the observa- 
tions of others as well as the model donating. 
A more conservative analysis of the data, in- 
suring independent observation, was there- 
fore made. Instead of comparing treatments 
by analyzing the number of donors, the analy- 
Sis used, as the dependent variable, the num- 
ber of observation periods in which there was 
a contribution, that is, those periods in which 
more than one donation occurred were scored 
identically to those in which only a single con- 
tribution was received. Occasions of donations 
equaled 60 in the M treatment, 43 in the NM 
condition. The chi-square equaled 2.89 (p< 
.05). 

‘The results of Experiment II further sup- 
port the hypothesis that observation of altru- 
istic activity will increase such behavior 
among observers. But the matter is not yet 
entirely clear, for when the observer saw the 
model donate he saw two things: first, the 
actual donation, and second, the polite and 
potentially reinforcing interaction that oc- 
curred between the donor and solicitor. Con- 
ceivably, the observation of an altruistic 
model, per se, who was not socially reinforced 
for his behavior, would have little or no effect 
on an observer. The third experiment was 
designed to examine this possibility. 


EXPERIMENT III: CoINS IN THE KETTLE I 


The experiment was conducted at a Trenton, New 
Jersey, shopping center from the hours of 10:00 A.M. 
to 5:00 P.M. Again, the majority of the patrons 
were Caucasian females. It is likely, however, that 
these shoppers were of a lower socioeconomic status 
than those in the Princeton group. 


5 All chi-square analyses were corrected for con- 
tinuity and all tests of significance were one-tailed. 
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Salvation Army kettles were placed before the 
main entrance of a large department store (Kettle 
1) and a large food center (Kettle 2). The kettles 
were separated by more than 200 yards. During the 
first 120 observations (10:00 Aat. to 12:00 pat), 
two male college students, employed by the Salva- 
tion Army and wearing its uniform, manned the 
kettles. The site of the experiment was Kettle 1, 
except on those occasions where the worker took 
his “coffee break.” At those times, data collection 
Was centered at Kettle 2. An equal number of M and 
NM conditions were run at each site, although 
approximately two-thirds of the observational time 
Was spent at Kettle 1. During the remaining 240 
Observational periods (1:00 P.At. to 5:00 Pac.) the 
same male worker and his spouse alternately manned 
Kettle 1. The wife was stationed by the kettle for 
136 minutes, the male for 104 minutes. The experi- 
ment was conducted only at Kettle 1 during the 
afternoon period. 

Solicitors were told to make no verbal appeals 
for donations or responses to the model upon his 
contribution. While they were not informed of the 
hypothesis underlying the experiment, they may 
well have deduced it. The model was the same as in 
Experiment Il, and again was dressed as a white- 
collar worker. 

The imposition of the treatment conditions were 
identical to those described in iment I with 


the following exceptions. Since the kettle was more 
Visible at this site than 


the parking lot. There were a total of 360 occasions 
of each of the M and NM conditions. 


Results 


The criteria defining a donor were identical 
to those outlined in Experiment I. Under the 
M condition, 84 donors were tallied; under 
the NM treatment, 56. The Chi-square value 
Was 4.86 (p < .025). 

Since it was possible that one donor might 
have seen a donor other than the model re- 
ceive social approval from the solicitor, the 
more conservative comparison of the treat- 
ments as outlined in Experiment IT was made. 
That is, treatments were compared by noting 
the number of observational periods in which 
any donation occurred. Therefore, those do- 
nors who may have been influenced by a con- 
tributor receiving the solicitor’s thanks were 

excluded. Of the 360 observational periods 
under the M condition, there were 75 in 
Which some donation was made. Of the 360 
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periods, 51 were marked by contributions. 
Chi-square yielded a value of 5.09 ( p < .025), 


EXPERIMENT IV: ETHNOCENTRISM AND 
DONATION BEHAVIOR 


While Experiment III was conducted to eliminate 
the solicitor’s explicit social approval as a mecha- 


nism underlying donation behavior, it is possible 


that the model's impact was due to the information 
communicated to the observer regarding the conse- 
quence of donations. Work by Bandura, Ross, and 
Ross (1963), for example, found that children ob- 
serving a model rewarded for aggression would be 
more aggressive than children who had observed a 
model being punished for such behavior. Addition- 
ally, considerable data have been gathered within, 
the university laboratory suggesting that interper- 
sonal attraction may greatly influence the ‘helping 
response. Berkowitz and Friedman (1967), Daniels 
and Berkowitz (1963), and Goranson and Berko- 
witz (1966) have suggested that positive affect in- 
creases the probability of low payoff helping be- 
havior. 

The present experiment was designed to assess the 
impact of the solicitor’s race upon the donation be- 
havior of shoppers. It was assumed that a Negro 
Solicitor would be held in less esteem by Caucasian 
shoppers than a solicitor of their same race, and 
that such attitudes would affect contributions. While 
the applicability of the “consequence to the model" 
hypothesis in accounting for the model’s effect was 
not tested directly, the study assesses the impor- 
tance of interpersonal attraction in eliciting chari- 
table behavior. 


Method 


The experiment was conducted on December 2 
and 3 between the hours of 10 A.A. and 6 PAM. at 
the Trenton area site. The subjects were Caucasian 
shoppers at a large department store.S Three thou- 
sand seven hundred and three shoppers were 0b- 
served; 2,154 females and 1,549 males. In order to 
reduce the possibility of including the same subject 
in the experiment on more than one occasion, tallies 
Were made only of exiting shoppers. 


Two Salvation Army kettles were placed at two 


store exits, their location being separated by ap- 
proximately 75 yards. Two female solicitors, a Ne- 
£ro and a Caucasian, manned the kettles. Both were 
in their early twenties, wore the uniform of the 
Salvation Army, and were in the employ of the 
experimenter. Each was instructed to make no 
verbal appeals for donations and to avoid 5 
contact with the shoppers. After a period of y 
minutes, the girls rotated kettle assignments, an 
during the last 10 minutes of the hour were ৰ 
lowed to take a coffee break. Hence, during a sing ¢ 
hour, each solicitor manned both kettles. Each 0 


6 As there were very few Negro donors (N el 
analysis was confined to the behavior of Caucasi 
Shoppers. 
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manned each kettle on seven occasions per 
By. Thus, each solicitor was observed for a total 
M 28 observational periods; 14 on each day (seven 
oa each kettle) over a period of two days. 
Two observers, each assigned to a particular ket- 
the, tallied the number and sex of the exiting shop- 
1 ts and contributors during each of the 25-minute 
periods. In addition, records were kept of the 
)f Of money donated within any period, al- 
th it was impossible on this measure to sepa- 
those donations made by incoming from out- 
customers. 


Resu 


The dependent variable was the percentage 
Of donors.contributing to the kettle within an 
bhservational period. That is, observational 
3 Were assigned a percentage donor 
. Shoppers within an observational period 
te treated as a single group, with differ- 
between groups on percentage donor 
forming the critical comparisons. The 
NV of the study was then the 56 obser- 
al periods, rather than the 3,703 shop- 
Since the mean group size for the Negro 
Solicitor was 70.32 and for the Caucasian 
1.93 (standard deviations equal to 53.33 
42.98, respectively), it was assumed that 
Percentage score was relatively stable. 
“The effects of race, kettle location, and day 
d their interactions were analyzed by analy- 
5 Of variance. 
As can be seen from Table 1, both the main 
ect of race and of day were significant. As 
icted, the Negro solicitor elicited a sta- 
tically significant lower percentage of do- 
than did the Caucasian. For the Negro 
tor, the average percentage donor score 
Observational periods was 2.22 (SD= 
36), while for the Caucasian solicitor the 
ge percentage donor score was 3.89 (SD 
.60). Additionally, Saturday shoppers 
by and large less generous than Friday 
Stomers. The average percentage donor 
Of the group was 1.73 (SD = 1.97) for 
“le Saturday shopper, and 4.38 for the Fri- 
‘Ay shopper (SD = 3.52). 
Second dependent variable was the 
tount of money donated during each time 
iod. No significant differences were found 
ace, day, or kettle location. 
de present investigation does support, al- 
t equivocally, the notion that interpersonal 
traction may affect donations even when 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PrRcExtAOE 
Doxor Scorrs 
| LT | MS r i * 
Race (A) 1] 3733 | 18 
Day (B) 1 9315 12.28% 
Kettle _(C) 1 O18 
AXB 1 Lit 
AXC 1 | Haw 
BXC 1 1.031 
AXBXC 1 3.206 
Error 4২ 8.00 
3 £0 Gralled. পা ৰা 
? < .01 (2-talled). 


the solicitors are not the eventual recipients 
of such contributions. While it is possible that 
race differences simply fail to remind ob- 
servers of their social responsibilities, it is 
also feasible that the subjects wanted to 
avoid interpersonal contact with a minority 
group member. If this is true, then it is inter- 
esting to note that interpersonal attraction 
may play an important role even in those 
situations where personal anonymity is high 
and escape from unpleasant situations easy. 


Discussion 


The results of the first three experiments 
clearly replicate those of Test and Bryan and 
extend the findings over a variety of subject 
populations, settings, and tasks. The results 
hold for college students, motorists, and shop- 
pers; in the university laboratory, city streets, 
and shopping centers; and when helping is 
indexed by aiding others solve arithmetic 
problems, changing flat tires, or donating 
money to the Salvation Army. The findings 
then are quite consistent: the presence of 
helping models significantly increases subse- 
quent altruistic behavior. 

That generosity breeds generosity is inter- 
esting in light of the recent concern with help- 
ing behaviors in emergency contexts. Darley 
and Latané™ and Latané and Darley ® have 
found that subjects are less inclined to act 
quickly in emergency situations when in the 

7 J. Darley &‘B. Latané. Diffusion of responsibility 
in emergency situations. Unpublished manuscript, 
a Latané & J. Darley. Group inhibition of by- 
stander intervention in emergencies. Unpublished 
manuscript, 1966. 
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presence of other potential helpers. Whether 
faced with a medical emergency (a simulated 
epileptic seizure) or a dangerous natural 
event (simulated fire), the rapidity with 
which students sought to aid was reduced by 
the presence of others. These findings have 
been interpreted in three ways: as reflecting 
the subjects’ willingness to diffuse responsi- 
bility (others will aid); as reflecting their 
diffusion of blame (others didn’t aid either); 
oF as reflecting conformity to the nonpanicked 
stooges. It is clear that the results of the first 
three experiments in the present series do not 
follow that which might be predicted by the 
diffusion concepts. A giving model apparently 
does not lend credibility to the belief that 
others than the self will make the necessary 
sacrifices. The helping other did not strengthen 
the observer’s willingness to diffuse his social 
obligations, but rather stimulated greater so- 
cial responsibility. In light of these results, 
the delayed reaction exhibited by the subjects 
tested by Darley and Latané might be best 
attributable to conformity behavior. As they 
have suggested, subjects faced with a unique 
and stressful situation may have been either 
reassured by the presence of calm others 
or fearful of acting stupidly or cowardly. 
Additionally, it is possible that diffusion of 
responsibility is only associated with anxi- 
ety-inducing situations. The current data fail 
to indicate that such diffusion occurs in non- 
stressful situations which demand fulfillment 
of social obligstions. 

While it appears clear that the behavior of 
the motorists and shoppers was not dictated 
by a variety of situational and social pres- 
sures usually associated with the study of 
modeling in adults or experiment in academic 
settings (Orne, 1962), the mechanisms under- 
lying the effects are not obvious. While the 
presence of the model in the flat-tire study 
may have reminded the motorists as to the 
social responsibility norm, a hypothesis does 
not appear reasonable in accounting for the 
results in the coins-in-the-kettle series. The 
bell-ringing Salvation Army Worker, with 
kettle and self placed squarely’ in the path- 
way of the oncoming pedestrian, would seem 
to be reminder enough of one’s obligation 
toward charity. A priori, it would not appear 

necessary to superimpose upon that scene the 
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donating other for purposes of cognitive cue. 
ing (Wheeler, 1966). 

One hypothesis to account for the model 
effect is that the observer is given more in 
formation regarding the consequences of such 
donation behavior. Experiment IV suggested 
that solicitor status or personal attraction... 
might operate on donation behaviors even 
under conditions of personal anonymity and 
few social constraints. It is possible that the 
model serves to communicate to the poten- 
tial donor relevant information concerning the 
consequences of his act. That is, the model 
may demonstrate that an approach to the so- 
licitor does not involve an unwanted inter- « 
personal interaction (e.g., lectures oh reli- 
gion). 

A second hypothesis to account for the 
data pertains to the shame-provoking capaci- 
ties of the model. Tt is reasonable to assume 
that most people feel that they are, by and 
large, benevolent and charitable. Further- 
more, it is likely that such a self-image is 
rarely challenged: first because charitable acts 
are not frequently required; second, at least 
in the street scenes employed in the current 
series of studies, solicitations are made in the 
context of many nongiving others. That is, a 
multitude of negative models—of noncharita- 
ble others—surround the solicitations in the 
current series of studies. Indeed, the con- 
texts are such that most people are not help- 
ing; many more cars pass than stop to offer 
aid to the lady in distress; and there are 
many more people who refuse to put coins in 
the kettle than those who do. However, 
witnessing of a donor, an individual who not 
only recognizes his social responsibility but 
in fact acts upon it, may produce a greater 
challenge to the good-self image of the ob- 
server. Acts rather than thoughts may be i 
quired of the observer in order to maintalr 
the self-image of benevolence and charity. - 
such is the case, then the model characteris 
tics most effective in producing prosocial be 
havior by socialized adults. would be those di- 
rected toward shame or guilt production (eg. 
donations from the poor), rather than those 
reflecting potential reinforcement power (eg, 
donations from the high status). ) 

Whatever the mechanism underlying the 
model effect, it does appear quite clear 


behavior can be elicited through the 
lion of benign others. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE 
IN THE ABSENCE OF RESPONSE BIAS * 


RICHARD R. BOOTZIN Axp MARK W. STEPHENS 


Purdue University 


40 college students participated in a tachistoscopic perceptual recognition task. 
A forced-choice procedure was used which minimized the effect of response 
biases upon perceptual accuracy. Affective connotations of the stimuli (ran- 
dom forms) were established through success-failure manipulations. All Ss 
Were given a personality-test battery in order to identify “repressors” and 
“sensitizers.” Although the specific hypotheses of the experiment were not 
confirmed, additional support was obtained for the more general hypothesis 
that the affect of a stimulus influences its perceptibility. A perceptual sensiti- 
zation effect was manifest for the 1st ¥ of the experiment. The person- 
ality scales failed, however, to predict individual differences with respect to 


this effect. 


Perceptual defense research has undergone 
substantial methodological improvement, but 
still there is no consensus as to whether the 
perceptual defense phenomenon in fact exists 
and, if so, to what variables it is related. The 
present study was intended as an effort to 
reexamine the phenomenon, making use of the 
methodological sophistication gained in re- 
cent years. 

There have been methodological improve- 
ments in all three of the critical elements in 
a perceptual defense study: the stimuli, the 
responses, and the subjects. The majority of 
earlier studies used words as stimuli—either 
“dirty” words, or words selected by a word- 
association test as having apparent emotional 
connotation to the subject. Words may not be 
sufficiently anxiety arousing to elicit percep- 
tual defense, and, as Solomon and Howes 
(1951) suggested, dirty words may simply be 
unfamiliar visual stimuli. Poorer recognition 
of them may simply be a function of lesser 
familiarity. Nonverbal stimuli have been used 
less frequently, and when they have been used 
there are often questions regarding equiva- 
lence of recognizability, 

Questions regarding the response in percep- 
tual defense research have centered on the 
problem of response bias or response suppres- 
sion. Early studies relied primarily on the 

1'This study met part of the requirements for a 
master’s degree (Bootzin, 1966) and was supported 
by Predoctoral Research Fellowship FI MH-24, 
655-02 of the Public Health Service of the National 

Institutes of Health awarded to the senior author. 


ascending method of limits to determine 
thresholds. This method can produce arti- 
factual results any time the subject is reluc- 
tant to give a response. For example, he may, 
simply, be more inclined to “wait until he is 
Sure” before giving a taboo response. Gold- 
stein (1962, 1964) and others have offered 
evidence that all “perceptual defense” phe- 
nomena reported using this method may be 
artifactual. 

Concern with subject variables dates from 
the original Bruner and Postman (1947) 
study in which some subjects showed percep- 
tual defense and others perceptual vigilance. 
If data from different subjects are pooled, the 
result may be no apparent evidence of either 
Perceptual defense or perceptual vigilance. 
Several people, most recently Byrne (1961), 
have developed tests designed to measure the 
tendency to use perceptual defense (or repres- 
sion) and perceptual vigilance (or sensitiza- 
tion). There has been some success in finding 
these tests related to differences in perceptual 
defense as manifested in controlled laboratory 
perceptual tasks. However, the studies using 
these tests have often permitted room for 
artifacts attributable to problems involved 
with the stimulus or the response. 

In the present study response bias was 
controlled by a forced-choice stimulus-presen- 
tation technique, differential familiarity or 
recognizability was controlled by using ran- 
dom forms of equal recognizability, and indi- 
vidual differences in use of perceptual defense 
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were investigated by means of Byrne’s (and 
others’) tests designed to measure this varia- 
ble. It was expected that “sensitizers” (as 
inferred from Byrne’s Repression-Sensitiza- 
tion Scale) would manifest perceptual vigi- 
lance and “repressors” would manifest per- 
ceptual defense. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 40 male freshmen enrolled in a 
freshman-sophomore general psychology course, ful- 
filling a course requirement by participating in the 
experiment. 


Perceptual Task 


The; stimuli were eight-sided random forms of the 
type used by Attneave and Arnoult (1956) and 
others (see Figure 1). A pilot study (Bootzin, 1966) 
determined that the forms were of equivalent recog- 
nizability. 

A forced-choice response procedure was used to 
control response-bias effects. On each trial, a photo- 
graph of one of the forms was projected tachisto- 
scopically. As soon as the stimulus was flashed, the 
subject indicated which of two forms on his answer 
sheet had been projected. (As a further test for re- 
sponse biases, pseudo-accuracy scores were calcu- 
lated for each subject, using four-sided random 
forms projected at .01 second as stimuli, but the 
Same eight-sided forms as response alternatives. Us- 
ing a randomly selected set of responses as “correct 
responses,” an analysis of variance was performed 
on Pseudo-accuracy scores. There were no significant 
Main effects or interactions in pseudo-accuracy 
scores.) To compare the treatment effects that occur 
above threshold, as well as those that occur near 
threshold, the forms were presented at two ex- 
Posure speeds, .01 and .04 second. Each subject was 
Eiven six trials per form per exposure time, or 96 
trials in all. 


Induction of Negative Affect 


Negative affect was associated with half the stim- 
uli by means of a preexperimental task in which the 
stimuli became associated with failure. At the be- 
Sinning of the session, all subjects completed a 
fabricated intelligence test called the Stanford Form 
Test, consisting of 10 puzzles. Each of the eight- 
sided forms used later in the recognition task had 
been divided into five or six parts and each part 
had been reproduced onto transparent acetate. The 
task consisted of placing the transparencies on top 
of one another so that they reconstructed the form, 
With a 1-minute time limit. To equalize time sent 
scanning the forms, if a subject finished in less than 
1 minute, he recorded his time with the clock 
stopped, then restarted the clock, reshuffled the 
transparencies, and began the puzzle again. The puz- 
2Zles were constructed so that 6 were solvable and 4 
Were unsolvable. To avoid the possibility that a 
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Fic. 1. The random forms used in the Stanford 
Form Test and in the perceptual recognition task. 


difference in perceptual accuracy between “failure” 
and “success” stimuli was due to different popula- 
tions of stimuli, each stimulus was a failure stimu- 
lus for half the subjects and a success stimulus for 
the other half.2 

2]n a pilot study with these puzzles, subjects 
sometimes did not complete the solvable ones within 
the time limit. Therefore, a line was added to the 
descriptive outlines of the five most difficult forms 
which made them easier to solve by indicating where 
one piece would fit. Similar lines were added to 
some of the outlines for unsolvable forms so that 
the subjects would not associate success with the 
presence of a partition. Still, 10 of 40 subjects failed 
at least one of the puzzles that were solvéble, and 
some puzzles were failed more often than others. 
Even so, the stimulus populations were substantially 
the same (Bootzin, 1966). 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN RECOGNITION SCORES FOR THE STIMULUS A¥¥ECT 
XX STAGE OF INTERACTION 
Stimulus affect 
Stage of 
performance 
Success Failure 
Ist third 884 .987 
2nd third .987 .962 
3rd third 9% Al 


Note— Units expressed In terms of an arc-sine transforma- 
tion; chance performance equals .785. 


An attempt was made to manipulate the stressful- 
ness of the failure experience by means of an adap- 
tation of a procedure of Caron and Wallach (1957). 
Briefly, one (high-stress) group was told that the 
Stanford Form Test was a valid nonverbal intelli- 
gence measure, and that almost all college students 
complete all the puzzles at least once; the other 
(low-stress) group was told that this was a pilot 
study on the Stanford Form Test, and that some of 
the forms were probably too difficult to complete 
within the time limit. For details see Bootzin (1966). 


Individual Differences Measures 
In preliminary group sessions, subjects took a 


others.2 Subjects were divided into high, middle, and 
low scorers on Byrne’s scale by dividing the total 
distribution into thirds. ‘This resulted in #’s of 4, 9, 
and 7, respectively, for the high-stress group and 9, 
5, and 6 for the low-stress group. 


Design and Analysis 


A 2X2X2X3X 3 factorial analysis of variance 
(unweighted means) was performed. The inde- 


repression-sensitization , middle, 
and low thirds of the distribution on HE scale), 
and stage of performance (first, second, and third 
third of the trials). Stimulus affect, exposure time, 
and stage of performance were repeated-measures 


The relation between the above individual differ- 
ence mesures and perceptual accuracy was obtained 
through correlations and regression analyses. Be- 
cause of space limitations these analyses are not in- 
cluded here, but can be found in Bootzin (1966). 
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The dependent variable was the p 
correct responses per subject; the raw 
scores were converted to angle scores by an are 
transformation. With this transformation, a cha 
level accuracy score (.$0) was equal to t ts 
formed score of .785. [ 


RESULTS 


‘The general question of this study ' 
whether the prior association of a stimulw 
with a success or failure experience infill 
perceptual accuracy. Accuracy was #i 
cantly greater on failure than on success stim- 
uli during the first third of the trials (Stag 
of Performance X Stimulus Affect int 
F = 7.085, df = 2, 68, p < .01); this effec 
did not persist, however (stimulus affect mm 
effect, F < 1.0). The means are presen 
Table 1. It was expected that perform 
would improve across trials. E 
Table 1, however, indicates that performan 
did improve on success stimvli, but not fa! 
ure stimuli. In brief, there was percept 
sensitization during early trials, which diss 
pated in later trials. d 


HiGH STRESS LOW STRESS 


E 


2 
STAGE OF PERFORMANCE 


Fic. 2. The Repression-Sensitization X Stimwus. 
fect X Stress X Stage of Performance inte 
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Contrary to expectation, there was no tend- 
ency for sensitizers, as determined from 
Byrmme's scale, to perform better on failure 
items and/or less well on success items than 
repressors (Repression-Sensitization X Stimu- 
lus Affect, F < 1.0). None of the interactions 
Involving repression-sensitization and stimu- 
lus affect reflected the expected result. The 
only such interaction that approached signifi- 
cance was Repression-Sensitization X Stimu- 
lus Affect X Stress X Stage of Performance 
(F = 2.285, df = 4, 68, p < .10). Even this 
highly complicated interaction (see Figure 2) 
was, if anything, opposite to expectation. ‘The 
repressors were perceptually vigilant in both 
high- (p < .01) and low-stress (p= .07) con- 
ditions, while the sensitizers were vigilant only 
in the low-stress (p < .10) condition. 

In general, however, sensitizers performed 
better than repressors on all stimuli, regard- 
less of stimulus affect (repression-sensitiza- 
tion, F = 4.097, df = 2, 34, p < .05). This 
generalization is also restricted, of course, by 
a significant interaction involving repression- 
sensitization  (Repression-Sensitization 
X Stress X Exposure Time X Stage of Per- 
formance, F = 4.000, df = 4, 68, f < .01). 

Results concerning exposure time also re- 
flected complex effects of specific combina- 
tions of variables although, generally, per- 
formance was, as expected, better at .04 sec- 
ond than at .01 second (exposure time, F = 
30.742, df =1, 34, pf <.001). There were 
three significant interactions involving expo- 
sure time: Exposure Time X Stage of Per- 
formance (p < .05), Stress X Exposure Time 
X Stage of Performance (p< .05), and Re- 
pression-Sensitization X Stress X Exposure 
Time X Stage of Performance (p < 01). In 
all of these, recognition was consistently bet- 
ter at the longer exposure time, but the mag- 
nitude of difference between exposure times 
Was a function of a combination of other 
Variables. 


DIsScUSsSION 


The importaht findings can be summarized 
as follows: (a) There was clear evidence of 
Perceptual vigilance uncontaminated by re- 
sponse bias, although the vigilance was ap- 
Parent only for the first third of the trials; 
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(6) repression-sensitization scores were not 
related to individual differences In defense/ 
vigilance, although sensitizers performed bet- 
ter than repressors across all stimuli; and 
(c¢) defense and vigilance were related to com- 


the vigilance phenomenon in terms of response 
bias, recognizability, or familiarity because of 
the controls on these variables in the design, 


the vigilance effect. It remains possible, how- 
ever, that the subjects spent more time scan- 
ning the failure than the success stimuli dur- 
ing the affect-induction task and were there- 
fore more familiar with them as visual stimuli 
during the recognition task. (It was to 
control familiarity that subjects were in- 
structed to reshuffle and reassemble success 
forms after first assembling them, to assure 
equal time spent with success and failure 
stimuli.) However, the correlation between 
recognition performance and time of first suc- 
cessful completion of success puzzles was not 
significantly different from zero (r= 095, p 
> .25). In other words, there was no tend- 
ency for the hard success puzzles to be bet- 
ter than the easy success puzzles. 
Consequently, it would not seem likely that 
the better recognition of failure stimuli can 
be adequately accounted for as a result of 
greater prior scanning time and, thus, famili- 
arity. 
The finding that the vigilance effect per- 
sisted only through the first third of the trials 
suggests that perceptual defense and vigilance 
Bit beeen EOE of Br expe. 
j asa 0’ 
rience with / stimuli. Bootzin and Nat- 
soulas (1965), using somewhat different pro- 
cedures, found a perceptual defense phenom- 
enon which, similarly, persisted for only the 
first half of the trials. These phenomena may 
be less fragile when the subject has more ex- 
tended and/or more intense experience with 
the affect-associated stimuli than that pro- 
vided by this experimental paradigm. How- 
ever, it is also possible that defense or vigi- 
lance responses to particular stimuli are 
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fairly situationally specific and may extin- 
guish rapidly when contingencies are changed. 
The failure of repression-sensitization 
scores, or scores on 11 other personality tests, 
to be related to individual differences in de- 
fense or vigilance behavior must be inter- 
preted with caution because of the small num- 
ber of subjects per cell, even though the pri- 
mary test of personality correlates was based 
on the complete sample of 40 subjects. How- 
ever, the finding of particularistic effects of 
combinations of variables (including person- 
ality variables) suggests a different concep- 
tion of correlates of individual differences in 
use of perceptual defense. Perceptual defense 
and vigilance may be relatively specific re- 
sponses, learned to specific classes of stimuli 
and situations, rather than aspects of more 
general personality characteristics; subjects 
may not differ so much in their generalized 
tendency to repress or sensitize as in the spe- 
cific classes of stimuli and/or situations in 
which they have learned to employ defense 
or vigilance. Thus, in some situations most 
individuals may perceptually defend, while in 
others most may show perceptual vigilance. 
Phares (1962) found results consistent with 
this interpretation. In the present study, the 
affect induced was failure in an academic- 
type task, in which selective attention to 
failure may well be functional—and thus ordi- 
narily produce vigilance. In other studies, 
affect is sometimes inferred from emotional 
responses to a word-association test. Percep- 
tual defense, in the latter studies, may be 
more functional. Bootzin and Natsoulas 
(1965) using a word-association test did, in 
fact, find that most of their subjects were 
defenders. 
The major conclusion of the present study 
is that even when stimulus, response, and 
subject variables are well controlled, a per- 
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ceptual defense (or vigilance) phenomenon 
can be found. However, the situational cues 
and subject characteristics which determine 
whether defense, vigilance, both, or neither 
will be elicited still have tc be specified. 
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The dependent variable was the amount of button pressing to produce 
momentary elimination of the static that partially masked tape-recorded 
messages. In 4 experiments, employing 112 undergraduates, it was repeatedly 
found that: smokers pressed more than nonsmokers to remove static from a 
message disputing the link between smoking and lung cancer; smokers made 
fewer attempts than nonsmokers to clarify a message affirming a smoking- 
cancer link; persons having considerable recourse to prayer and church attend- 
ance pressed less to clarify a message attacking Christianity than persons 
weakly committed to religion. Novelty, utility, relevance, and other factors 
affecting information receptivity were empirically analysed. It was concluded 
that dissonance theory adequately handles selective attention but that prediction 
of selective exposure, receptivity to future nonsupportive messages, requires 
taking into account the amount of supportive information already assimilated. 


More adequate explanation and prediction 
of the effectiveness of communicative acts 
will be possible if selective self-exposure by 
prospective recipients can be better under- 
stood. Differential receptivity to messages, an 
ubiquitous aspect of communication proc- 
esses, was a problem entirely bypassed by 
Hovland and the Yale group: “. . . all of the 
studies are concerned with problems encoun- 
tered when an audience is available to a com- 
municator and do not deal with the prior 
broblem of securing . . . the audience [Hov- 
‘land, Janis, & Kelley, 1953, p. 12].” More 
recently it has been recognized that experi- 
mentation dealing directly with self-exposure 
Would help bridge the gap (Hovland, 1959) 
between laboratory and survey studies of 
communication and persuasion. The resulting 
efforts produced a literature, adequately re- 
Viewed elsewhere (Brock, 1965; Freedman & 
Sears, 1965), which dealt mainly with the 
hypothesis that persons will seek out sup- 
portive information and avoid nonsupportive 
information. When factors other than sheer 
Supportiveness of the information were ana- 
lytically or experimentally controlled, evi- 
dence for the widely assumed (c.f. references 


1 Supported by GS-343 and GS-606, grants to the 
first writer from the National Science Foundation. 
The data were collected while the writers were at 
Towa State University. The writers are greatly in- 
debted to David O. Sears for his helpful criticisms. 
The comments of Lee Alan Becker, Anthony G. 
Greenwald, and Jon D. Jecker, are gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 


in Brock, 1965) avoidance of nonsupportive 
information has been almost entirely lacking 
(e.g., Freedman, 1965; Mills, 1965a, 1965b; 
Sears, 1965). The recurrence of negative or 
ambiguous findings led Freedman and Sears 
(1965) to suggest that other investigators 
“turn away from questions dealing primarily 
with the selective exposure hypothesis [p. 
94].” Their despairing but well-documented 
advice might prove to be sagacious strategy 
if, indeed, over the long term, nothing further 
can be done to provide theoretical and meth- 
odological clarification concerning information 
supportiveness as a determinant of receptiv- 
ity. However, the present report, which de- 
scribes four experiments employing a novel 
behavioral measure of information receptiv- 
ity, presents data that are apparently con- 
genial with the theoretically postulated (Fes- 
tinger, 1957) “avoidance of dissonant infor- 
mation” and not easily explainable by rival 
formulations. 

Selective exposure may have become a 
troubled area in social psychology research in 
part because methodology for measurement of 
the dependent variable has been insensitive to 
the actual tuning behavior of the recipient. In 
most previous studies the individual indicated 
his preferences among messages (e.g., Brock, 
1965; Freedman, 1965; Mills, Aronson, & 
Robinson, 1959); in a few studies (Jecker, 
1964; Sears & Freedman, 1965) the experi- 
menter managed to record how much time the 
subject spent reading various messages. It is 
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unclear why preference ratings of supportive 
and nonsupportive information, and to a lesser 
extent, exposure time, have been so invariably 
preferred as dependent measures. Surely there 
was no theoretical necessity: perhaps later 
investigators mindlessly adopted the depend- 
ent measures selected by the pioneers (Ehr- 
lich, Guttman, Schonbach, & Mills, 1957; 
Festinger, 1957, pp. 162-176; Mills et al., 
1959) and perhaps the discouraging ambi- 
guity in the literature (Freedman & Sears, 
1965) may be partially attributable to these 
insufficiently sensitive measures. 

In real life, prospective recipients tune out 
messages which might impinge by inattention, 
by allowing other messages to supervene, by 
avoidance of the message source, by attempt- 
ing to escape the context in which the message 
would surely be received, or by attempting to 
change the source so that it emits more desir- 
able messages. In real life, prospective re- 
cipients may tune in impinging messages by 
heightening attention, by eliminating inputs 
which would mask or conceal the message, by 
seeking out the message source, by maintain- 
ing a role in the context in which the mes- 
sage would surely be received, or by encour- 
aging the source so that it continues to emit 
acceptable messages. The foregoing taxonomy 
of information receptivity is far from com- 
plete; it is, however, suggestive of the range 
of behaviors which might plausibly serve as 
dependent variables in experimental study of 
the determinants of information receptivity. 

Before deciding that this or that hypothesis 
about selective exposure should be abandoned, 
further experimental work can be directed at 
the many unexplored aspects of the phenome- 
nology of tuning behavior. The important ad- 
monishments of Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, 
and Sechrest (1966) concerning “truth” and 
multiple methods should be heeded. The pres- 
ent measure of information receptivity was 
prompted by observation of persons who are 
eager to eliminate interfering static from a 
highly desired audio presentation, as, for ex- 
ample, a representative American male tuning 
his radio for a heavyweight boxing champion- 

ship broadcast. In his discussion of a behav- 
ioral measure of television viewing, Lindsley 
(1962) summarized the Skinnerian operant 
literature, particularly studies of conjugate 
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reinforcement (the intensity of a continu- 
ously available reinforcing stimulus varies di- 
rectly and immediately with the rate of re- 
sponse); he described a switch-press response 
somewhat comparable to tne static-eliminat- 
ing button-press response used here. The 
present hypothesis was that persons will press 
more frequently to eliminate masking static 
from consonant than from dissonant messages. 
The hypothesis was tested by exposing per- 
sons to a series of auditory messages accom- 
panied by static and measuring the frequency 
of static-eliminating button pressing elicited 
by the messages. By adjusting the static so 
that it was masking but never noxious, dif- 
ferences in the consonance-dissonance of the 
messages might be reflected in static removal 
behavior. Six communications were designed 
to permit comparisons among messages that 
varied in dissonance, interest, relevance, and 
intelligibility. Each of four experiments em- 
ployed the same messages and dependent 
variable; the last three of these experiments 
facilitated assessment of the generality and 
theoretical clarity of the relationships by 
varying the listeners’ set, the message volume, 
and the order of presentation of the messages. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


Messages. Pilot work and previous experience 
(Brock, 1962, 1965) led to the decision to manipu- 
late dissonance naturalistically by taking account of 
the subjects’ chronic commitments to smoking and 
religious behavior and then exposing the subjects to 
messages which varied in supportiveness for smok- 
ing, prayer, and church attendance.2 The messages, 
each 5 minutes in length, were presented in the fol- 
lowing order. Educational Films, a dull recitation of 
the titles and playing time of some educational 
films, was taken from a film catalogue; pilot work 
indicated the need for a “filler” message while su Tr 
jects adjusted to the listening situation. Cancer Lin 4 
an authoritative presentation of the evidence linking 
smoking to death from lung cancer, was taken Ao 
a booklet published by the American Cancer Society 
(1963). Indian Neutrality, a plea for Indian neu- 


2 Another strategy would require the subject to 
make a choice and then react to messages supporting 
the chosen and rejected alternatives (e.g, Jee 
1964; Mills, 1965b). Postdecisional dissonance shou A 
produce differential receptivity to supportive হি 
nonsupportive communications. Work employing 5¢ 
havioral measures of receptivity in the postdecisions 
paradigm is in progress at the first writer’s labora 
tory. 
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trality, was spoken in Tamil,s a language incompre- 
hensible to every subject. Christianity is Evil, an 
attack on the hypocrisy and wrongdoing of organ- 
ized Christian religion, was based on atheistic 
propaganda by Berkman (1920, pp. 72-74). No 
Cancer Link, an authoritative refutation of the ar- 
guments linking smoking to lung cancer, was taken 
from Northrup (1957) and Sanford (1964). No 
Draft for College Graduates, taken from Bures 
(1963), advocated that college graduates should be 
draft-exempt. As part of the procedure in Experi- 
ment I, the subject was given a list of the topics to 
read before exposure to the speeches. The list in- 
cluded an appropriate title for the speech, a state- 
ment of the principal conclusion, and identification 
of the speaker’s nationality.* Thus, the subject knew 
the nature of the speeches in advance, particularly 
that he would hear messages both opposing and 
suppor.ing the smoking-cancer link. 

Instructions to subjects. The listeners were given 
the following printed instructions. 


College students are asked to judge the persuasive- 
ness and sincerity of talks prepared by high school 
juniors and seniors. The talks you will hear were 
prepared for oral presentation by seniors and 
juniors at Towa high schools. They will be spoken 
by a male American speaker or by a male foreign 
speaker. Adjust the earphones so they fit and listen 
to the series of brief persuasive talks. After each 
talk you will be given a rating sheet to rate the 
persuasiveness and sincerity of the speech. Since 
the talks were recorded on a small portable tape 
recorder there is considerable electrical interfer- 
ence. The interference can be “adjusted out” by 
Pressing and then immediately releasing the con- 
trol button. Use of the control several times in a 
row reduces somewhat the static and other inter- 
ference noise. 


After each of the six talks, the subjects rated the 
Persuasiveness and sincerity of the speakers as de- 
scribed below. Subjects’ ratings of the speeches were 
Ostensibly the data of primary interest to the ex- 
Perimenter. 


8 We thank D. V. Subashandran for his speech on 
Indian neutrality. 

* Educational Films: Education Films Which I 
Enjoy; No conclusions: films are briefly summarized ; 
American speaker. Cancer Link: Cancer and Smok- 
Ing; Conclusion—smoking leads to lung cancer; 
American speaker. Indian Neutrality: Neutralism for 
Indians; Conclusion—India should remain neutral 
from both East and West; Native Indian speaker 
(Visiting foreign student). Christianity is Evil: 
Critical Analysis of Organized Christian Religion; 
Conclusion—Christian teaching is corrupt; American 
Speaker, No Cancer Link: Critical Reexamination of 
Cancer-Smoking Evidence; Conclusion—no proven 
relationship between smoking and lung cancer; 

erican speaker. No Draft for Graduates: College 
Graduates and the Draft; Conclusion—college grad- 
Uates should be draft-exempt; American speaker. 
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Apparatus and procedure. There were two con- 
comitant auditory inputs to the subject: static and 
spoken message. A tape recording of static was 
made by connecting directly into a radio tuned to a 
signal-free frequency at about 800 kilocycles. Both 
recorder and radio were about 6 feet from a 1S-watt 
fluorescent light; considerable natural static was 
recorded in combination with that generated by the 
light. The static was played to the listener on a 
Model 464 Sony tape recorder with volume set at 
6.5 for all four experiments. Decibel values, based 
upon characteristics of the electrical output to the 
subjects’ earphones, ranged between 33.1 and 34.1 
during the S-minute static play. The spoken mes- 
sages were played to the listener on a Model T-2000 
Revere tape recorder with volume set at 4.5 for the 
first three experiments, and 3.5 for the fourth ex- 
periment. Decibel values for the speeches ranged 
between 32.5 and 34.1 with the average range for 
a particular speech about 0.7. Reducing the volume 
setting for the spoken messages from 4.5 to 3.5 in 
the fourth experiment lowered the decibel range to 
30.7-32.7. This reduction in Experiment 4 will be 
explained. By pressing a button five times, 3 sec- 
onds of static-free communication were obtained, 
that is, the static input was interrupted for 3 sec- 
onds. 

Measures and treatment of data. Button presses 
were recorded as pen deflections on a moving chart. 
The basic datum was the number of deflections oc- 
curring in the first complete 15 seconds of each of 
the 5 minutes required for a communication. The 
basic datum was subjected to a square-root trans- 
formation (Mosteller & Bush, 1954, pp. 326-327) 
because there was marked correlation between means 
and variances. 

In order to maintain the guise of the research, 
subjects rated each communication immediately 
afterwards. A 75-dot scale with end points labeled 
«Not at all” and “Completely” accompanied each 
of the following six stems: “Thectalk T just heard 
was persuasive”; “The writer of the speech con- 
veyed sincerity to me”; “The tone of the speech was 
interesting”; “The typical high school junior would 
probably consider the speech persuasive”; “The 
typical high school junior would probably feel the 
writer of the speech conveyed sincerity”; “The typi- 
cal high school junior would probably find the 
speech interesting.” 

After the six communications had been audited 
and rated, the subjects filled out a final question- 
naire requesting “frankness” and “accuracy.” Among 
the seven questions, the following were pertinent: 


How many times did you attend a place of wor- 
ship (church, synagogue, etc.) in the past month? 
Give number. . How many cigarettes did 
you smoke yesterday? Give number. +. How 
many times did you engage in some form df prayer 
during the past week? Give number. FON 
the average how many cigarettes do you smoke in 
a day? Give number. 2ঃ 
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There were other comparably personal questions 
about coffee and gum consumption and preferences 
for courses. Finally, subjects were instructed: 


Please list below the thoughts and problems that 
came to you while you were listening and evalu- 
ating the speeches. List everything that came to 
your mind. We are grateful for your frankness, 
your criticisms, and your helpfulness. 


Classification and selection of subjects. Twenty- 
three undergraduate subjects, 10 males and 13 fe- 
males, were drawn from introductory summer ses- 
sion psychology courses by telephone. Since a di- 
versity of experimental appointment times could be 
offered, no refusals were observed and, with two 
callbacks at most, everyone initially contacted was 
eventually recruited as a subject. (The same popu- 
lation and recruit procedure were used in Experi- 
ments 2, 3, and 4.) 

There were 16 nonsmokers and 7 smokers, persons 
Who reported smoking one or more cigarettes “yes- 
terday,” and one or more on the average in a day. 
(Average cigarettes and cigarettes “yesterday” were 
nearly perfectly correlated in all four experiments.) 
For smokers, mean daily cigarette consumption was 
21.7. 

A pilot survey indicated that the present popula- 
tion could be divided naturally, albeit dispropor- 
tionately, into those who prayed at least once daily 
and those who prayed less often; into those who 
attended church every week and those who attended 
less often. Four or more church attendances per 
month characterized the high churchgoers (N =9), 
and eight Or more acts of prayer each week char- 
acterized the high prayers (N=). The criterion 
scores for high church attendance (greater than 
three per month) and high prayer activity (greater 
than seven per week) were adopted a priori for each 
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of the four experiments. At the outset it was possi- 


ble to advance good reasons for believing that 
Cchurchgoing and praying would and would not be 
positively associated. Therefore, both kinds of be- 
havior were used to classify commitment to religion. 

Three subjects, of the 26 originally recruited for 
Experiment I, were omitted in the analysis. One 
did not follow instructions (by walking about the 


room, smoking, looking out the window), a second * 


attempted to dismantle the response manipulandum, 
and a third arrived so late for his appointment that 
he had to be dismissed. 

Summary of procedure. After putting on ear- 
Phones, the subject read printed instructions (left 
with him by the experimenter), read the list of 
speech topics and conclusions (removed by the 
experimenter before the first speech), and listened 
to the first speech, pressing the static-removal but- 
ton ad libitum. The experimenter returned arAl gave 
him a rating sheet for the first speech. After rating 
the first speech, the subject listened to the second 
speech, and so on. After the six speeches, the sub- 
ject filled out a questionnaire measuring frequency 
of religious and smoking behavior. The subjects then 
responded to the open-ended inquiry about their 
reactions to the experiment and committed them- 
selves to refrain from discussing their experience 
with prospective subjects. 


Results 


Table 1 shows number of static-removing 
button-press responses, as transformed, to six 
speeches by 23 undergraduates classified ac- 
cording to smoking behavior, church attend- 
ance, prayer frequency, and sex. Each score 
is a sum of responses for five 15-second seg- 
ments. An analysis of variance (Winer, 1962, 


TABLE 1 


CEU BUTTON-PRESS RESPONSES® TO SIX SPEECHES BY LISTENERS CLASSIFIED 
CCORDING TO SMOKING ACTIVITY, RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR, AND SEX: EXPERIMENT I 


Speech topic 

j Educati S j j Smoking d f 
RES Flas" ionetasees Walt | Mga | oes | Se 
MSDE | SD a. Sol NSB acl sp | | sD 
Smokers (7) 8.5 | 5.2 |11.3|63 |101|66|137| 83173 | 738 [169 | 7.4 
Nonsmokers (16) 24 | 44 | 13.5 | 7.0 | 10.8 | 7.0 |120| 83|122| 65 |11.6| 77 
Frequent churchgoers (9) 9.1 | 5.1 ||124 | 7.3 |102| 72 | 096 10,107 12:2" "6:5 11.8 |. 1.2 
Infrequent churchgoers (14) | 92 | 4:3 13.0 | 6.3 | 10.8 | 6.7 | 144°] 64 |150| 78 |141 | 84 
Pray frequently (7) 8.7 | 3.7 |10|46|79|49| 77] 81 99|49 | 09170 
Pray infrequently (16) 9:30 44:6 | 41361 7.3 ALT | 7.3 0144.6 7.6 | 154 | 7.5 | 150 | 78 
en (10) 9.7 | 48 | 149 | 7.0 12.8 | 5.9 | 14.7 | 8.9 | 163 |-7.7 | 15.5 8.4 
Women (13) 8.7 | 44 | 112/61 | 89] 71 108 7513863 1413 
Combined (23) 9.1 | 4.5 | 12.8 6.6 10:60 06:8 N25 S23 I T2 | 13.2 22 

Note.—Ns in parentheses. See definitions of classifications in text 


* After being subjected to a square-root transformation (Mosteller & Bush, 1954, pp. 326-327). 


b Spoken in the Indian language, Tamil. See text. 
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* Pp. 112) of the data in the bottom row yielded 
an F for speech topic that was significant 
beyond the .01 level. Hence, the communica- 
tions elicited different amounts of button 
pressing. If the button-press device measured 
eagerness to clarify a communication, less 
pressing should be elicited by the boring Edu- 
cational Films speech and the incomprehensi- 
ble India Should be Neutral. Responses to 
Educational Films were lower than to the 
other five speeches. This statistically reliable 
(2 < .01, Winer, 1962, p. 112) effect could 
be attributed to “warm-up” and initial diffi- 
dence about pressing the button as well as to 
the aforementioned boring quality of the mes- 
sage. Subjects’ postexperimental comments 
indicated most found the films speech “‘bor- 
ing,” “not interesting,” etc., and many re- 
ported being unsure about what they were 
Supposed to do until the beginning of the sec- 
ond speech. 

The overall rate of response to the foreign 
language message (in Tamil) was 10.6, a 
Value reliably lower (p < .05) when compared 
With means of the other messages. Both the 
Educational Films and Tamil button-press 
results encouraged interpreting the static- 
removal behavior as information receptivity. 

The hypothesis was that persons will press 
More frequently to eliminate static from con- 
Sonant than from dissonant messages. The 
7 smokers (four males) were less eager— 
Mean number of presses was 11.3—to clarify 
Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer than the 
16 nonsmokers, 13.5 presses; the smokers 
Were more receptive to Smoking Does not 
Lead to Lung Cancer, 17.3, than the non- 
Smokers, 12.2. The interaction for the smok- 
Ing (smokers versus nonsmokers) and com- 
Munication (leads versus does not lead) fac- 
tors was reliable. An analysis of variance 
(Winer, 1962, p. 376) yielded an interaction 
F of 17.38 (df = 1, 21), which is significant 
beyond the .01 level. 

A further test of the hypothesis was to 
tXamine the static-removal behavior elicited 
Y Christianity is Evil from persons who dif- 
fered in devotedness. The relevant data are 
contained in the third to sixth rows of Col- 
‘mn 4 in Table 1. Infrequent churchgoers 
Vere more eager to clarify the antichurch 
essage than frequent churchgoers. The dif- 
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ference between the mean button-press scores 
yielded a t of 1.40, which approached reli- 
ability. Persons who prayed frequently were 
less receptive to Christianity is Evil than 
persons who prayed infrequently; the one- 
tailed t was significant at the .05 level. The 
dissonance-avoidance hypothesis thus received 
some additional, albeit weak, support: high 
commitment to religious behavior led to low- 
ered receptivity to a communication attack- 
ing Christianity. 

Feather’s (1963, p. 162) contention that 
perception of relevance importantly governs 
information receptivity was disputed by 
Brock (1965, p. 17). In the present study it 
Was assumed that a message about draft 
abolishment would be perceived as more rele- 
vant by men than women. The direction of 
the difference in means was in accord with 
the relevance view as can be seen in the 
seventh and eighth rows of Column 6 of 
Table 1. Men pressed the button to hear 
Abolish Draft more than did women. How- 
ever, the difference did not reach significance 
at the .10 level, and there was a marked tend- 
ency for men to press the button more vig- 
orously, regardless of speech topic. The rele- 
vance view might also predict more interest 
by smokers than nonsmokers in both com- 
munications about smoking, and more interest 
by very religious persons in the communica- 
tion about Christianity. Since both predic- 
tions were unsupported, the relevance notion 
advanced by Feather (1963) did not fit the 
present data very well. ৰ 


Discussion 


The results of Experiment I, while encour- 
aging, were certainly not decisive. Further 
verification was required in the light of the 
following criticisms. First, it could be com- 
plained that the obtained results were in some 
degree an artifact of order of presentation of 
the communications. Second, comparison of 
the smokers’ with nonsmokers’ data in Rows 
one and two of Table 1 showed smokers 
slightly more interested in Christianity is Evil 
and decidedly more interested in Abolish 
Draft. Perhaps some organismic factor exists 
which makes smokers more interested; in un- 
conventional advocacy and, in the summer of 
1964 when the present data were collected, 
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Smoking Does not Lead to Lung Cancer was 
certainly a minority point of view. In this 
fashion the interaction between smoking and 
speech topic could be explained without re- 
course to dissonance theory. Third, there is 
the possibility that differences in subjective 
utility accounted for the results. In terms of 
an utility interpretation, smokers avoided the 
Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer message be- 
cause that message offered no practical as- 
sistance, while the opposite message was 
sought out because it seemed useful in com- 
bating a widely held but discrepant belief. 
Similarly, persons who felt they were neglect- 
ing their religious obligations would find it 
useful to know information which supported 
their indifference. Other writers (Festinger, 
1964, Chapter 4; Freedman, 1965; Freed- 
man & Sears, 1965) have presented reasoning 
and data to show that perceived usefulness 
may be a determinant of information recep- 
tivity. Fourth, an unforeseen problem arose 
in the collection of the data. Many subjects 
“learned” the response-reinforcement con- 
tingency, that is, 3 seconds of static-free mes- 
sage for five presses. Once that contingency 
was mastered the interfering static could be 
avoided almost automatically. Postexperi- 
mental discussion with the subjects confirmed 
that many listeners concerned themselves in 
part with making the “correct” number of 
presses to keep the messages static free. It 
Was encouraging, of course, that interpretable 
results were obtained in spite of this “Jlearn- 
ing set” artifact. 


EXPERIMENT II 
Method 


The following modifications were introduced in 
the procedure and design of Experiment I. In the 
second, third, and fourth experiments, subjects were 
randomly assigned to one of four patterns of order 
of presentation of the communications. The four 
numerals following the titles of the communications 
indicate the order of presentation in the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth patterns. The first pattern 
was the same order of presentation used in Experi- 
ment IT: Educational Films, 1,1,1,1; Smoking Leads 
to Lung Cancer, 2,5,5,2; India Should be Neutral, 
3,3,6,6; Christianity is Evil, 4,4,4,4; Smoking Does 
not Lead to Lung Cancer, 5,2,2,5; Abblish Draft of 
College Graduates, 6,6,3,3. The patterns permitted 
analysis“of the possible effects of order of presenta- 
tion of the pro- and antismoking messages and of 
early versus late placement of the abolish draft 
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message. Educational Films was retained in first ‘ 
position in each pattern since it was the only mes- 
sage that could be “wasted” while subjects adjusted 
to the listening situation. The other five messages 
were involved in tests of the hypotheses and al- 
ternative interpretations.S 

In Experiment TI an attempt was made to test a 
utility interpretation of static-removal behavior. As 
supplement to the instructions of Experiment I, the 
experimenter told the subject “In addition to rating 
the persuasiveness and sincerity of each speech, you 
will be asked to analyze the content of one of the 
speeches. You have been assigned one speech for 
detailed analysis of the content.” In the standard list 
of speech topics given to the subject before listening 
began, a special instruction was indicated for one of 
the topics, either Educational Films or Abolish 
Draft. The special instruction was, “Give an analy- 
sis of the content.” Finally, a card was left with the 
subject on which the words “college students and 
the draft” or “educational films” appeared in the 
bracketed space. On the card was typed “You have 
been assigned to write a content analysis of a speech 
on [ ]. The value of your written analysis 
will depend upon an accurate understanding of the 
speech.” At the end of the listening session, that is, 
after all six speeches had been audited and rated, 
the subjects were given the following form. “Sum- 
mary of Analysed Speech: Instructions: Write two 
Short sentences summarizing the two most impor- 
tant points in the speech. Be brief.” 

In Experiment I, 3 seconds of static-free com- 
munication were obtained for five button presses. 
By appropriate rewiring involving a stepper relay, 
the “correct,” that is, static-interrupting, number of 
button presses was made to vary randomly from 
one to nine. Thus the subject could not learn a 
contingency between presses and static elimination. 

From the same population used in Experiment I, 
34 subjects were drawn, 12 males and 22 females. 
There were 10 smokers and 24 nonsmokers; mean 
daily cigarette consumption was 11.8. Six subjects, 
of the 40 originally recruited for Experiment IJ, 
were omitted in the analysis. One was dismissed 
after he accidentally looked in on the experimenter 
and saw the two tape recorders, event recorder, 
etc. Two refused to continue midway in the experi- 
ment, one fell asleep during the experiment (she ex- 
plained she had studied most of the previous night), 
and another wrote letters to her family instead of 
listening to the speeches. One arrived so late for his 
appointment that he had to be dismissed. 


5 This admittedly crude approach to controlling 
order of presentation was used instead of a Latin 
square because the occurrence of carry-over effects 
could not be confidently discounted. For example, 
smokers receiving Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer 
beforehand might hear Smoking Does not Lead to 
Lung Cancer with more accumulated dissonance 
than smokers receiving the no-link message without 
prior exposure to the disturbing cancer-link mes- 
Sage. 
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Results 


A table, not presented here, was composed 

for Experiment IT in the format of Table 1. 

Comparison of the data from Experiment I 

and Experiment If showed no overall differ- 

ences in button-press rate. A statistical test 
Wh confirmed that the order of magnitude of 
button pressing was approximately the same 
" in both experiments. Hence, introduction of 
the randomizing device between button presses 
| and procurement of static-free communica- 
. tion did not alter the volume of responding. 
ji Postexperimental questioning confirmed that 
the unwanted “learning set” artifact of Ex- 
periment T had been removed. As in Experi- 
ment I, the communications elicited reliably 
different amounts of button pressing. And 
again, Educational Films and India Should 
be Neutral elicited reliably less pressing than 
the other communications. 

To check on the possible effects of order of 
presentation of the speeches, responsivity to 
the six communications was considered under 
each of the four patterns described in the 
Method section. An appropriate analysis of 
Variance showed that order of presentation 
did not affect button-press rate. That is, 
Whether Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer and 
Smoking Does not Lead to Lung Cancer ap- 
peared in fifth or second position made no 
“difference. Similarly, early or late presenta- 
tion of India Should be Neutral and Abolish 
Draft of College Graduates had no effect. 
Responsivity to Christianity is Evil, which al- 
Ways appeared in fourth place, was unaffected 
by preceding patterns of communication or- 
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der. These negative findings were unsurpris- 
ing since the procedure required the subject 
to rate each speech before listening to another 
speech, and the ratings focused upon speech 
style rather than content. Thus, the 
speech(es) that had gone before and the 
speech(es) to follow probably did not affect 
the subject’s receptivity to the current speech. 

The subjects were told that they would 
have to analyze the content of one of the 
speeches, either Educational Films or Abolish 
Draft. It was expected that button pressing 
to the speech involved in a subsequent task 
would be elevated in comparison to the rate 
of pressing to the same speech when it had 
no subsequent utility. Educational Films was 
the content-analysis topic for 14 subjects, and 
their mean button press was 9.8, a value not 
reliably higher (p> .50) than the 8.4 ob- 
tained from the control subjects (for whom 
Abolish Draft was the content analysis topic). 
Abolish Draft was the analysis speech for 20 
subjects; the mean response was 10.5, a value 
actually lower, but not reliably, than the 13.6 
elicited from 14 subjects who were not led to 
expect that Abolish Draft would be used in a 
subsequent task. Subjects did not forget 
which speech they were supposed to analyze; 
all correctly wrote two pertinent summarizing 
sentences at the end of the listening session. 
In sum, there was clear failure to increase 
button pressing by making subjects believe 
their careful listening to selected speeches 
would be useful later on. 

Data pertinent to tests of the dissonance- 
avoidance hypothesis are shown in the first 
and second columns of Table 2 and Table 3. 


TABLE 2 


STaTIC-REMOVING BUTTON—PRESS RESPONSES® TO SMOKING LEADS TO LUNG CANCER (CANCER LINK) AND SMOKING 
Dos Nor LEAD To LUNG CANCER (No LINK) BY LISTENERS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SMOKING ACTIVITY: 
EXPERIMENTS 2, 3, AND 4b 


Experiment 2 Experiment 3 Experiment 4 
Cancer link No link Cancer link No link Cancer link No link 
Et chr ASSES HO trac tH Ee ain Ae ES PS = ES 

Smokers M 115 14.8 10.3 14.6 14.7 18.6 

SD 3.7 3.3 5.8 2.3 3.7 2.1 

N 10 13 ডি 9 
Nonsmokers M 13.4 12.6 13.7 14.0 18.0 16.8 

SD 5.8 8.7 5:1 4.6 2.0 3.5 

N 24 15 18 


* After being subjected to a square-root transformation (Mosteller & Bush, 1954, pp. 326-327). 


b See description of experiments in text. 
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TABLE 3 


STATIC-REMOVING BUTTON-PRESS RESPONSES® TO CHRISTIANITY 1S EVIL BY LisTENERS CiAssiIrizD AccorDING 
TO CHURCH ATTENDANCE AND PRAYER FREQUENCY: EXPERIMENTS 2, 3, AND 4 


= EEE 


Experiment 3 Experiment 4 


Experiment 2 | 
| 


CE 


Frequent ক জঞক্তক 743 52 | 6 
Infrequent churchgoers 12.6 5.8 28 
Pray | সি» 21 ২ a 
+ 

Pray LAE i Ee f 


MM 1 SD nl 27 MM | SD N 
11 | 58 SAA | 17 8 
HUA LER las: | e194- | 10 19 

50 Pr! 7 | 153 | 22 7 
AOA AL ot 17D 


® After being subjected to a square-root transformation (Mosteller & Bush, 1954, pp. 326-327). 


b See description in text. 


The hypothesis was that persons will press 
more frequently to eliminate static from con- 
sonant than from dissonant messages. The 10 
smokers (4 males) pressed less to clarify 
Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer, M = 11.5, 
than the 24 nonsmokers, 13.4; the smokers 
were more receptive to Smoking Does not 
Lead to Lung Cancer, 14.8, than the non- 
smokers, 12.6. A test of the interaction for 
the smoking (smokers versus nonsmokers) 
and communication (cancer link versus no 
link) factors yielded an F of 5.47 (df= 1, 
32) which is significant at the .05 level. Thus, 
the interaction of Experiment I was repro- 
duced in Experiment II, although not as 
strongly. As in Experiment I the interaction 
pattern was obtained only for the categoriza- 
tion of smokers. In the first three columns of 
Table 3 it can be seen that frequent church- 
goers and frequently praying persons were 
less receptive to Christianity is Evil than in- 
frequent churchgoers and infrequently pray- 
ing persons. The one-tailed t's were signifi- 
cant at the .05 and .01 levels, respectively. 

Whether persons are more receptive to 
seemingly relevant communications was 
checked again. As in Experiment I men 
pressed the button more than women for all 
communications including the Abolish Draft 
message. For the Abolish Draft message, how- 
ever, the difference in favor of men yielded a 
t of .4 which, of course, is far from significant. 
Smokers were not more receptive to both mes- 
sages about smoking, and persons high on the 
religiosity attributes were not more eager to 
clarify the message about religion. Again, 
Feather’s (1963) relevance concept did not 
obtain support. 


In Experiment I it was noted that smokers 
were not only more receptive than nonsmok- 
ers to Smoking Does not Lead to Lung Can-. 
cer but also to Christianity is Evil and Abol- 
ish Draft. In Experiment II smokers con- 
tinued to be unreliably more responsive to 
Christianity is Evil, but this time it was the 
nonsmokers who pressed more on the average 
to clarify Abolish Draft. Hence, the earlier 
suggestion that smokers are attracted to un- 
conventional advocacy appeared less likely. 
Discussion 

For the samples used in Experiments I and 
II the proportion of persons classified as 
smokers was the same, .30. However, in Ex- 
periment II reported mean cigarette consump- 
tion was about half that in Experiment II. 
Although this difference was not statisticall 
reliable (two-tailed t-test p< .20), it ma 
have been large enough to account for the 
fact that the Smoking X Communications 
interaction was not as strong here as it was 
earlier. Smoking Does not Lead to Lung 
Cancer and Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer 
should be more consonant and dissonant, re- 
spectively, in proportion to the magnitude of 
commitment to smoking. Pertinent correla- 
tional analyses are presented later. 

In sum, order of presentation, relevance, | 
attraction to unconventional positions (nov- 
elty), and subjective utility seemed to be 
having negligible effects in the present para- 
digm. It was possible, however, that the ma- 
nipulation of utility expectation was weak. 
Experiment III accordingly employed a 
stronger induction of perception of the subse- 
quent usefulness of selected communications. 
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EXPERIMENT III 
Method 


Experiment III differed from Experiment II only 
in the attempt to elicit increased button pressing as 
a function of manipulated subjective utility. The 
“content analysis” instruction was continued but the 
card left with the subject during audition of all 
speeches was a signed commitment form. The form 
read “Psychology Research Project: Analysis of 
Speech. Instructions: below write the topic of the 
speech you will analyse and sign your name. 
Tople a SIDA LE ON Astin Ks 
periment II, the analysis topic was either “college 
students and the draft” or “educational films.” 

From the same population used in Experiments I 
and Il, 28 subjects were drawn, 19 males and 9 fe- 
males. There were 13 smokers and 15 nonsmokers; 
mean daily cigarette consumption was 9.9. Twenty- 
seven subjects, of the 55 originally recruited for 
Experiment III, were omitted in the analysis. One was 
dismissed after he accidentally looked in on the 
experimenter and surveyed the experimental equip- 
ment. One subject left the room without explana- 
tion after the third speech, and another read a text, 
instead of listening, and acknowledged she had been 
studying for an exam. Three subjects were foreign 
students who did not seem to understand the in- 
structions and rating forms. Twenty-one were omit- 
ted because they gave one or fewer button-press 
responses to two or more communications. Why 21 
subjects responded insufficiently in Experiment III 
turned out to be an unanswerable question. Ex- 
periment III was conducted during the hottest part 
Df a hot Towa summer in unairconditioned facilities, 
2nd perhaps the extreme heat produced lassitude 
ind/or affected the sound transmission in some 
Inknown fashion. (Sixteen of the 28 subjects re- 
ained in the analysis complained of heat in their 
DOstexperimental comment; the number so com- 
Dlaining was negligible in the other three experi- 
nents.) In any event, there was no satisfactory ex- 
)lanation. 


Results 


A table, not presented here, was composed 
or Experiment III in the format of Table 1. 
Jverall button pressing was of the same mag- 
litude as in Experiments I and II, the com- 
nunications elicited reliably different amounts 
)f button pressing, and Educational Films and 
ndia Should be Neutral elicited reliably less 
esponse than the other communications. 
There were no effects of order of presenta- 
iOn. 

Leaving a signed commitment form with the 
istener Surprisingly had no effect on his re- 
eptivity to the speech he committed himself 
0 analyze. Educational Films was the em- 
)hasized speech for 15 subjects and Abolish 


Draft, for 13 subjects. Educational Films elic- 
ited 9.7 presses when it was emphasized and 
11.0 when it was not; Abolish Draft elicited 
13.3 when it was emphasized and 11.8 when 
it was not. These differences did not ap- 
proach reliability. Again, as in Experiment II, 
all subjects correctly wrote two summarizing 
sentences showing that they had not for- 
gotten which speech was to be analysed. 

The interaction F for the smoking (smok- 
ers versus nonsmokers) and communication 
(cancer link versus no link) factors was 4,37 
(df = 1,26), which is significant at the .05 
level. The means and standard deviations are 
shown in the third and fourth columns of 
Table 2. Thus, the dissonance-avoidance hy- 
pothesis continued to be reliably, albeit some- 
what weakly, supported: smokers were more 
eager to clarify no link than cancer link and 
nonsmokers showed a very slight trend in the 
opposite direction. The results for the Chris- 
tianity is Evil message, as shown in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth columns of Table 3, 
were also supportive: frequent churchgoers 
pressed the button less than infrequent 
churchgoers (one-tailed t-test fp < .10); fre- 
quently praying persons were less receptive 
than persons who prayed infrequently (t-test 
2 < .025). 

Males continued to press the button more 
vigorously than females but the difference in 
favor of males for the Abolish Draft message 
did not approach reliability. Other tests of 
the relevance hypothesis, as ‘earlier described 
in Experiments 1 and 2, were similarly un- 
confirmatory here. 

It was noted above that data from 21 sub- 
jects were excluded because they gave one or 
fewer button-press responses to two or more 
communications. Additional analyses, includ- 
ing these cases, were performed even though 
inclusion of these 21 cases led to some non- 
normality in the data. Most of the previous 
results were reobtained: the communications 
elicited reliably different amounts of button 
pressing; Educational Films and India Should 
be Neutral elicited reliably less response than 
other communications; no effects of the util- 
ity emphasis were observed; and the-interac- 
tion F for the smoking and communication 
factors was 4.17 (df = 1,47), significant at 
the .05 level. However, the effects of church- 
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going and prayer upon response to Christi- 
anity is Evil did not approach reliability 
when the 21 low responders were included. 


Discussion 

The proportion of persons classified as 
smokers in Experiment III was .46, a higher 
value than the .30 of the earlier experiments. 
Here mean cigarette consumption was 9.9, a 
lower value than the reported amounts of 11.8 
in Experiment II and 21.7 in Experiment I. 
The obtained F for the Smoking X Com- 
munications interaction was also lowest here, 
suggesting again a relationship between de- 
gree of behavioral commitment to smoking 
and differential receptivity to the pertinent 
communications. 

Experiment TIT repeated the failure of Ex- 
periment II to affect static-removing button 
pressing by manipulation of subjective util- 
ity. That persons will be especially receptive 
to messages which are useful to them is a 
belief that is both plausible and that is held 
by other students of selective exposure (e.g., 
Festinger, 1964, Chapter 4). Since “common 
sense” and experts appeared in agreement on 
the utility hypothesis, it seemed necessary to 
try again to induce differences in expected 
utility that would measurably affect the de- 
pendent variable. In the fourth experiment, 
expected utility was induced in a more power- 
ful fashion than previously. 

Experiment IV was also used to shed light 
on the generality of the repeated findings in 
support of the dissonance-avoidance hypothe- 
sis. One readily modifiable dimension was the 
loudness of the message relative to the static 
input. It seemed worthwhile to show that the 
present results, even though restricted to a 
type of operant responding, were not limited 
to particular decibel values. 


EXPERIMENT IV 
Method 


Experiment IV differed from the earlier experiments 
in that the volume setting for the spoken messages 
was reduced from 4.5 to 3.5 with the consequence 
of reducing the decibel range about>two decibels, 
from about 33 to about 31. This reduction made 
the static considerably more masking. 

In Experiment IV, in order to emphasize the use- 
fulness of one speech, the subject read the following 
printed instructions. “Supplementary Instructions. In 
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addition to rating the persuasiveness and sincerity 
of each speech, you will be asked to take a fact 
quiz on one of the speeches. You have been assigned 
one speech on which you will be quizzed." On the 
standard list of speech topics, a sentence accompa- 
nied either Educational Filmy or Abolish Draft: 
“You will be quizzed on the content of this speech." 
Further, the subject was given a sample quiz ques- 
tion. 


You have been assigned a fact quiz for the speech 
on (college students and the draft). How well 
you do on the quiz will depend on an accurate 
understanding of the speech. Here is a sample 
question: Sample Question 1. The speech on col- 
lege students and the draft was chiefly concerned 
with ROTC. True False. + 


If Educational Films was the quiz speech, the words 
“on educational films” appeared in the parertheses 
and the sample question was “The speech on edu- 
cational films emphasized jet aircraft. True False.” 
Finally, the subject was given a commitment form 
to sign. “Below write the topic of the speech on 
which you will be quizzed and sign your name. 
Topic Signature  .” The commit- 
ment form was retained by the listener as well as 
the sample question. 

From the same population used earlier 27 sub- 
jects were drawn, 21 males and 6 females. There 
were 8 smokers and 18 nonsmokers; mean daily 
cigarette consumption was 14.8. Four subjects, of 
the 31 originally recruited for Experiment 4, were 
omitted in the analysis because they had informa- 
tion about the experiment prior to their participa- 
tion. 


Results 


Increasing the “maskingness” of the static « 


in Experiment IV had a marked effect: but- 
ton pressing was significantly greater (p< 
.01) than before in all categories and cells of 
the data analysis. The significant findings of 
the earlier studies were replicated; they are 
listed in the first and third paragraphs of 
the results for Experiment III above and need 
not be repeated again here. The data from 
Experiment IV are shown in Tables 2 and 3. 
The interaction F for the smoking and com- 
munication factors was 10.68 (df = 1,25), 
which is significant at the .01 level. Receptiv- 
ity to Christianity is Evil was greater from 
persons low in church attendance (p < .01) 
and in prayer (p < .01). 

The attempt to increase receptivity to se- 
lected speeches by leading subjects to expect 
a quiz on the speech topic, failed. Educa- 
tional Films was the quiz speech for 14 sub- 
jects and Abolish Draft for 13 subjects. The 
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former speech elicited 13.9 presses when it 
was a quiz topic and 15.6 when it was not; 
the latter elicited 18.8 presses when it was a 
quiz topic and 17.4 when it was not. These 
differences were *unreliable. The relevance- 
receptivity hypothesis again went unsup- 
ported. Females’ responsivity to Abolish Draft 
Was unreliably greater than that of the males 
and the other tests of the relevance notion 
were negative. 


Discussion 


The elevation of button pressing in response 
to reduced loudness of the messages showed 
that the dependent behavior was aimed at 
Obtaining clear communication. That persons 
worked more to clarify messages having a pri- 
Ori consonant rather than dissonant face value 
is a result considered obtainable with differ- 
ent combinations of message and static vol- 
ume. Our resources did not permit us to ex- 
plore limits. 

Lowering the loudness of the speeches in- 
creased button pressing and also, it seemed, 
reduced variability. The variances computed 
for Experiment IV were, on the average, about 
half those obtained earlier. An entirely satis- 
factory explanation for this reduction has not 
Occurred to the writers. It was possible that 
fatigue imposed a ceiling on pressing, and 
thus a general increase in button pressing 
Would produce a distribution of scores that is 
foreshortened in its upward tail. 

The proportion of persons classified as 
Smokers here was .33, a value close to the .30 
Obtained in Experiments I and II. It was noted 
that mean daily cigarette consumption here, 
14.8, was less than consumption in Experi- 
ment I and more than in Experiments Il and 
IJ. Similarly, the F value for the Smoking X 
Communications interaction was second in 
magnitude. Thus the four experiments yielded 
a close correspondence between magnitude of 
the Smoking xX Communications interaction 
and degree of behavioral commitment to 
Smoking. However, this relationship between 
commitment to behavior and differential re- 
ceptivity to consonant and dissonant mes- 
Sages appeared to be specific to the smoking 
issue. Appropriate analyses showed that the 
differential effect of devotedness on respon- 
Sivity to Christianity is Evil did not increase 
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with increase in church attendance and prayer 
frequency. 

Freedman and Sears (1965) wrote: “The 
evidence strongly supports the contention 
that information which is expected to serve a 
practical purpose is preferred to less useful 
information [p. 82].” Although college stu- 
dents presumably will pay attention to infor- 
mation in order to do well on a subsequent 
quiz, Experiment IV failed to show an effect of 
perceived utility. Postexperimental interviews 
showed that subjects expected the quiz and 
knew the quiz topic. It may still be “true” 
that persons are especially receptive to useful 
information but the current failures to dem- 
onstrate such receptivity will have to be ac- 
counted for in any comprehensive statement 
of the utility-receptivity doctrine. 


OVERALL ANALYSES 
Correlations 


The above-noted relationship between mag- 
nitude of commitment to smoking and 
strength of the Smoking X Communications 
interaction was checked further by internal 
analyses. These correlational analyses em- 
ployed the entire sample of smokers (N= 
39) for the four experiments in order to have 
a sufficient number of cases. The product- 
moment correlation between number of cig- 
arettes consumed and button pressing to clar- 
ify Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer was nega- 
tive (—.20), but only in the male subgroup 
(N = 23) did the r reach statistical signifi- 
cance (r= —.47, two-tailed < .05). The 
product-moment correlation between smoking 
and button pressing to clarify Smoking Does 
not Lead to Lung Cancer was positive for 
both sexes, but only the combined r ap- 
proached statistical reliability, 7 = +.26, 
two-tailed p < .10. Hence, for males at least, 
smoking was inversely related to receptivity 
to the dissonant cancer-link message and posi- 
tively related to receptivity to the consonant 
no-link message. Both findings, of course, sup- 
ported the hypothesis and corroborated earlier 
results. 

A correlation was computed between'church 
attendance and prayer frequency in each ex- 
periment and over the entire series (N= 
112). In each experiment, the obtained 7 was 
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not reliably greater than zero and the overall 
r, +.23, though statistically significant with 
df= 110, was considered insubstantial 
enough to justify the a priori decision to 
treat church attendance and prayer as sepa- 
rate indexes of religious commitment. In each 
of the four experiments the correlation be- 
tween church attendance and prayer fre- 
quency, on the one hand, and receptivity to 
Christianity is Evil, on the other, was nega- 
tive. None of these correlations, however, at- 
tained the .05 level of reliability. The over- 
all r, with df = 110, between church attend- 
ance and receptivity to Christianity is Evil 
Was —.20, a value reliable at the .05 level; 
the overall r between prayer frequency and 
receptivity to Christianity is Evil was —.28, 
reliable at the .01 level. These results sup- 
ported the dissonance-avoidance hypothesis. 


Analyses 0f Variance 


‘The results for Experiment I (Table 1) 
showed an overall difference between men and 
women in amount of button pressing, and 
that men approached the cancer issue differ- 
entially. The overall correlational analysis 
suggested that the dissonance-avoidance ef- 
fect was restricted to male smokers. Further- 
more, the experiments that included the 
greatest proportion of males (Experiments I 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF BUTTON- 
PRESS RESPONSES TO SMOKING LEADS TO LUNG 
CANCER (CANCER LINK) AND SMOKING DOES Nor 

LEAD TO LUNG CANCER (No LINK) BY LISTENERS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX AND SMOKING 
AcriVvITY: 96 SUBJECTS SELECTED: FROM 


ALL Four 
df MS F 
Between 
Smokers versus non- 
Smokers (A) EET 1 
Males versus females (B) | 1 | 807.41 | 16.28** 
AXB 1 <! 
Error 92 | 49.5 
Within 
Cancer link versus no 
link (C 1 | 48.51 | 5.98* 
AXC 1 |33.61| 41.21*+ 
XC 1 BLES 
AXBXC j 9.63 1.19 
Error 92 8.12 
» See explanation in text. 
*p < .05 


++ < 001. 
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and IV) had the heaviest smokers and showed 
the strongest interaction between the smoking 
and communication factors. Thus, in the 
present series of experiments, sex and extent 
of smoking may have been confounded in 
their effect on button pressing. Sex and smok- 
ing may also have been confounded with 
church attendance and prayer. 

In the first of several overall (NW =112) 
analyses of variance (unweighted-means so- 
lution), experiment, smoking, and sex were 
between-subject factors, and communication 
topic (Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer versus 
Smoking does Not Lead to Lung Cancer) was 
a within-subject factor. There was a reljable 
(2 < .01) main effect of sex but sex did not 
enter into any interactions that approached 
reliability. There was no main effect of smok- 
ing but the Smoking X Communication inter- 
action yielded an F of 20.2, significant be- 
yond the .001 level. Further overall analyses 
were carried out in which sex, smoking, ex- 
periment, prayer, and church attendance 
were the factors, and response to Christianity 
is Evil was the dependent datum. In these 
analyses sex and smoking did not enter into 
interactions that approached reliability. These 
results weighed against the possible confound- 
ings discussed above. 

A final overall analysis of variance (least- 
squares solution) was carried out with a 
matched selection of 96 subjects. There were 
16 female smokers, and 16 male smokers 
were selected from the pool of 23 male smok- 
ers so that daily cigarette consumption for the 
male and female groups was approximately 
matched. A random drawing of 32 males and 
32 females from the nonsmokers completed 
the selection. Smokers pressed the button 
more than nonsmokers to hear Smoking Does 
not Lead to Lung Cancer and less to hear 
Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer. The inter- 
action was highly reliable as shown in Table 
4. Table 4 also shows a reliable main effect of 
sex but, again, no interactions. Thus, support 
for the dissonance hypothesis was obtain 
with sex effectively partitioned out. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The present series of four experiments re- 
peatedly yielded relationships between be- 
havioral commitment and behavioral self-ex- 


) to pertinent propaganda. Smokers were 

t likely than nonsmokers to attempt re- 
of static from a message disputing the 
between smoking and lung cancer; 
s were less likely than nonsmokers to 
ttempt to clarify a message affirming a smok- 
g-cancer link. The greater the amount of 
ttes smoked, the stronger these rela- 
hips appeared to be. In each of the four 
xperiments smokers were more receptive to 


ng-cancer link) than to nonsupportive infor- 
nation (affirmation of the smoking-cancer 
nk). In another area, religious behavior, per- 
strongly committed to religion, as evi- 
ed by their greater recourse to prayer 


fy a message attacking Christianity than 
persons weakly committed to religion. 
e principal findings were considered sol- 
y replicable; they did not seem explainable 
mechanisms other than dissonance avoid- 
ance. Straightforward derivations from a rele- 
Vance position were unconfirmed; the role of 
yelty in producing the obtained pattern of 
ptivity scores could be empirically dis- 
nted, as discussed below; and three at- 
pts to affect receptivity by varying infor- 
jon utility failed. In the present para- 
gm, therefore, the bulk of the variance 
ned accountable for in terms of individual 
(differences in response rate and message at- 
tributes such as boringness, intelligibility, and 


The dependent variable, message-clarifying 
button pressing, was considered a valid mea- 
Sure of information receptivity. A question 
May be raised, however, from consideration 
of the failure to support the utility hypothe- 
Sis. Perhaps attention to button pressing in- 
terfered with attention to the messages. One 
Consequence of this “competing response” 
interpretation is that button pressing should 
be lower for the emphasized speech topic and 
higher for the nonemphasized topic. The pre- 
Viously described results, however, did not pro- 
Vide any consistent support for a “competing 
response” view. Merely clear discourse, in the 
‘Case of the Tamil message, was insufficient to 
Produce elevated responding relative to the 
Other messages, and merely intelligible dis- 
«Course, the Educational Films communication, 
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did not elicit increased responding. Button 
pressing apparently increased when the mes- 
sage was both meaningful and supportive. 

The findings may be contrasted with pre- 
vious failures systematically to confirm the 
dissonance-avoidance hypothesis (Freedman 
& Sears, 1965). Comparison of the present 
experiments with an earlier one by Brock 
(1965) is instructive because Brock used the 
same subject population and message stimuli. 
His subjects indicated their reading prefer- 
ences among magazine articles. The depend- 
ent measure was a preference ranking for the 
titles “Smoking Leads to Lung Cancer” or 
“Smoking Does not Lead to Lung Cancer.” 
These topics, of course, were the same ones 
used in the present series. In the earlier ex- 
periment (Brock, 1965), smokers did not 
differ reliably from nonsmokers in their pref- 
erence for the message linking smoking to 
lung cancer, that is, there was no evidence for 
avoidance of nonsupportive information. The 
noteworthy difference between the current 
series and Brock (1965) is that subjects in 
the earlier study were evaluating information 
prospectively while here, confrontation by the 
discrepant information was already under- 
way. The implication is that present, past, 
and future time contexts should be distin- 
guished in subsequent work on information 
receptivity. Perhaps selective exposure, at- 
tending to the message at all versus not at 
all, must be distinguished from selective at- 
tention, exposure to the message with atten- 
tion only to parts. When the subject is ac- 
tually exposed to information, dissonance 
avoidance may be readily demonstrable (pres- 
ent series; Cohen, Brehm, & Latané, 1959; 
Festinger, 1957, pp. 162-176; Jecker, 1964, 
pp. 76-77).° 


6 Studies failing to show avoidance of concurrently 
presented dissonant material seem to be ones in 
which the prior commitment or decision was clearly 
uninvolving and/or in which the dependent measure 
was somewhat unrefined. For example, Sears and 
Freedman (1965) employed a mock-jury situation 5 
their experimenter ran four to five subjects at a 
time and the dependent measure was the time 
intervening between the experimenter’s departure 
from the subject's cubicle and the subjett’s signal 
that he had finished reading the material left with 
him by the experimenter. Some Sears-Freedman 
subjects could have daydreamed and read little be- 
fore signalling the experimenter while others could 
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For the case of retrospective information 
receptivity, wherein the subject is considering 
previous acquired information, avoidance of 
dissonant information has been sufficiently 
documented (see references in Brock, 1965, p. 
16; Jecker, 1964, pp. 78-80). Difficulty in 
confirming the dissonance-avoidance hypoth- 
esis seems restricted to the case in which the 
subject is given a modicum of information, 
for example a title, regarding messages to 
which he might be exposed in the future. It 
is for this case only that dissonance theory 
appears inadequate; additional processes have 
to be postulated. The reformulation offered 
by Brock (1965, pp. 17-18) is the only one 
50 far available that encompasses both posi- 
tive and negative evidence and also allows for 
the derivation of other models as special 
cases. The core of Brock’s (1965) statement 
was: 

(a) persons will expose themselves to cognition 
dissonant with their choice (of behavior, opinion, 
object, etc.) in direct proportion to the number and 
importance of prior cognitions consonant with the 
choice; (b) the gratification of dissonance reduc- 
tion is proportional to the magnitude of dissonance 
arousal; (c) when dissonant cognition is not 
avoided, receptivity to it will be proportional to 


Fi magnitude of the anticipated discrepancy [p. 


These propositions are general; they permit 
the derivation of specific determinants of re- 
ceptivity as particular instances. For exam- 
ple, Freedman (1965), Festinger (as cited by 
Freedman & Sears, 1965, p. 76) and Canon 
(1964) have speculated about the role of opin- 
ion confidence in determining self-exposure to 
nonsupportive information; Mills (1965b) 
similarly employed certainty (that a choice is 
correct) as the principal determinant of re- 
ceptivity to dissonant information. Opinion 
confidence and choice certainty are particular 
kinds of consonant preexposure cognitions; 
according to Brock’s (1965) proposition a, 
as such cognitions increase in number and 
salience, exposure to dissonant cognitions will 
increase. Proposition a not only handles well 
the confidence (Freedman, 1965) and cer- 


have read and reread the material many times. The 
two types of behavior could misleadingly yield 
identical time scores. This kind of artifact was recog- 
nized and removed by Jecker (1964) in the analysis 
of his previously cited supportive results. 
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tainty (Mills, 1965b) views, but it may be the 
most parsimonious account of the effect of 
one-sided versus two-sided presentations upon 
subsequent information selectivity in adver- 
sary situations (Sears, 1965). Sears’ conclu- 
sion can be considered a paraphrase of propo- 
sition a: 

the available evidence supports the notion that 
preferences for counter-information follow when a 
person has had a one-sided past history of exposure 
to information on an issue; i.e, when considerably 
more of the information he has seen favors one 
side than the other. This seems to hold even when 
the one-sidedness is due to biased information con- 
tent rather than to differential exposure to spokes- 
men for each side [Sears, 1965, p. 373]. 


During approximately the same period in 
which selective exposure has come to pre- 
occupy social psychologists, there has been a 
far more rapid growth in a seemingly rele- 
vant experimental area, the study of curios- 
ity and exploration (Berlyne, 1966; Fowler, 
1965). In these studies the stimuli have usu- 
ally been visual patterns or varieties of stim- 
ulus change and the respondents have been 
diverse—chicks, rats, neonates, and college 
sophomores. However, messages of the kind 
that affect attitudes and influence personal 
decisions and interpersonal behavior have 
never been employed as effective stimuli by 
the investigators of exploratory behavior. The 
many other interesting contrasts and parallels 
between the selective-exposure and explora- 
tory-behavior literatures cannot be dealt with 
here. Two observations are worth conveying, 
however. First, comparison of the literatures, 
especially including the present results, il- 
lumines the distinction between dissonance 
on the one hand, and incongruity, complexity, 
irregularity, or heterogeneity on the other. 
The latter seem to elicit increased responding, 
Whereas it has been shown here that confron- 
tation by a dissonant stimulus depresses re- 
sponding which would clarify the stimulus. 
Dissonance results for the individual from the 
violation of what is psychologically implied 
by his prior commitment or decision, whereas 
incongruity, complexity, magnitude of stimu- 
lus change, and the like, can be defined with- 
out reference to a particular recipient organ- 
ism. The fact that concurrent dissonance 
depresses stimulus-clarifying responses while 


ity and moderate stimulus change 
ie stimulus-clarifying responses com- 
ly establishes the distinction. 
The second observation concerns novelty 
1d receptivity. ‘The present experiments sug- 
ted that novel stimulation does not neces- 
increase stimulus-clarifying responding. 
analysis of the novelty-receptivity hy- 
is was presented earlier; it may be 
noted that the Tamil message was 
tainly novel (also “irregular” and “com- 
), but receptivity to India Should be 
al was depressed compared to recep- 
to the other messages. A novelty or 


increased receptivity to Educational 
ilms because each recited film title was new 
d different from the previous title; re- 
Undancy was much lower than in the com- 
Inications on smoking, religion, and college 
t. It seemed the present paradigm did not 
the kinds of processes highlighted by 
epistemic behavior theorists. Hence, the 
ity can be entertained that the gen- 
tions developed by these theorists do 
ot apply to lifelike situations wherein indi- 
Viduals encounter and selectively expose 
selves to propagandistic messages. The 
ent static removal technology could fa- 
litate direct tests pitting dissonance avoid- 
against a boredom drive (Fowler, 1965) 
Curiosity motive (Berlyne, 1966). 
There have been too few attempts to cast 
cial-psychological issues in the explicit lan- 
e of S-R theory (e.g., Weiss, Rawson, & 
nanick, 1963). Integration of a social 
hology theory with behavioral theory re- 
eS recognition of interrelationships be- 
n the theories and the adoption 0f com- 
dependent variables, a common response. 
classical theories of Hull and Spence define the 
Ponse in molar terms like pressing a bar, running 
an alley, etc., and the quantitative character- 
Of a response are predicted from a single 
minal construct, excitatory potential. Independent 
bles such as practice, drive, reward, etc., con- 
upon excitatory potential and this single num- 
rt [magnitude of excitatory potential] is used to 
ermine whether the response will occur, how 
ly it will occur, and what its amplitude will be 
-0gan, 1959, p. 297]. 


‘The present experiments encourage the use 
a specific molar response, static-removing 
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button pressing, in situations for which test- 
able hypotheses can be derived from both be- 
havioral and social-psychological theories. 
One interesting next step may be the attempt 
to coordinate and/or contrast S-R and dis- 
sonance theories by determining the conse- 
quences of the intertranslation of key con- 
cepts. This task can be adumbrated here by 
illustrations from the kind of conceptual ex- 
ercise that may yield new laws and specifica- 
tion of the limits to extant generalizations. 
The constructions immediately following de- 
pend upon several unstated assumptions, such 
as that supportive information is rewarding. 

Excitatory potential may be read as re- 
ceptivity, measured by message-clarifying 
button pressing. There is already good justifi- 
cation (Brock, 1963, p. 329) for the intersub- 
stitutability of dissonance and drive. “TIncen- 
tive” may be thought of as the magnitude of 
consonance conveyed in the stimulus message. 
The greater the drive or dissonance (heavier 
commitment to discrepant behavior, e.g., 
smoking; increased personal importance of a 
prior decision) and the greater the incentive 
or consonance (messages can be written and 
scaled to vary in supportiveness for a prior 
commitment or choice), the greater will be 
the excitatory potential or rate of message 
clarification. Interesting empirical questions 
emerge. Which combinatorial rule for drive 
and incentive, addition or multiplication, is 
applicable to an individual selectively attuned 
to meaningful messages? Is the Hull-Spence 
approach limited to nonlanguage situations 
(Logan, 1959, p. 302)? Can the derivation of 
dissonance avoidance and other selectivity 
phenomena be pursued within a Hullian-type 
framework? The experimental paradigm and 
dependent variable introduced in this report 
now make such questions answerable. 
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On the assumption that positive connotations about human relationships are 


learned in a context of positive social experience, 
and peers would be associated with positive social 


acceptance by parents 


it was hypothesized that 


schemata as measured by Kuethe’s felt figure-placement technique. Elementary- 
school boys were asked to accurately reproduce from memory distances be- 
tween pairs of figures. As hypothesized, those who underestimated distances 
between human pairs felt more accepted by their parents. Similar relationships 
with perceived or actual acceptance by classmates did not hold. An addi- 
tional finding, that firstborns (higher need for affiliation) are more attracted 


than later borns to children having positive schemata, 


was interpreted as 


suggesting that attributes of the chooser may interact with schema of the 
chosen in determining sociometric choice. 


0 


Kuethe and his associates (Kuethe, 1962a, 
1962b, 1964; Kuethe & Stricker, 1963), 
studying how subjects naturally group human 
figures, found many consistent patterns. For 
example, human figures were placed together 
on a field and were not separated by geometric 
figures, mixed-sex rather than same-sex figures 
were paired, and a child was placed closer to 
a mother than a father figure. These patterns 
were reflected also in judgment errors made in 
reproducing distances: subjects underesti- 
mated distances between pairs commonly 
grouped together. 

p Kuethe accounted for intraindividual con- 
sistency in these behaviors by positing the ex- 
istence of social schemata. These schemata are 
sets of meanings about human relationships 
which are learned through social experience 
and which mediate social behavior. His figure- 
placement techniques provide indexes of the 
underlying schemata. Interindividual con- 
sistency is accounted for by commonality of 
experience, which leads to the learning of 
similar, shared schemata. A two-step chain is 
postulated: similar patterns of interpersonal 
experience lead to similar schemata which, in 
turn, lead to similar behavior. 

The finding by Kuethe and Weingartner 
(1964) that homosexuals pair same-sex fig- 


1This study was supported by Public Health 
Service Grant MH 929 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health. The cooperation of the Nashville- 
Davidson County Metropolitan School System is 
gratefully acknowledged. Special thanks are due 
Evelyn Cromwell for her help in collecting the data. 


ures while nonhomosexuals pair mixed-sex 
figures supported the hypothesis that sche- 
mata and behavior are related. A study by 
Weinstein (1965) offered inferential support 
for the relationship between social experience. 
and schemata. The study was suggested by 
Kuethe’s report that normal adults character- 
istically underestimate the distance between 
human figures. Presumably emotional distance 
is translated into physical distance in the 
reconstruction task, and the constant error 
made by Kuethe’s adults reflected a social 
schema, learned through rewarding associa- 
tions with others, in which people are seen as 
closely and positively related. On the assump- 
tion that emotionally disturbed children ex- 
perience rejection and punishment in their 
social relationships, Weinstein hypothesized 
that these children would show an opposite 
constant error, that is, that they would over- 
rather than underestimate the distance be- 
tween human pairs. This hypothesis was 
confirmed; disturbed children overestimated 
the distance between human pairs, while nor- 
mal children as a group made no consistent 
error. 

The present research tests the assumption 
of a relationship between schemata and social 
experience more directly by relating measures 
of the normal child’s experience of interper- 
sonal acceptance to his behavior on the social 
schema measure. Three experiments were per- 
formed, primarily to provide cross-validation 
of results, but also to pursue questions raised 
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as the research progressed. The following hy- 
potheses were tested in Experiment I: 

Hypothesis 1. Children who feel accepted 
by their parents hold a positive schema con- 
cerning human relationships (i.e., underesti- 
mate distances between human pairs). 

Hypothesis 2. Children who are accepted 
by their peers hold a positive schema con- 
cerning human relationships. 


EXPERIMENT IT 
Method 


Subjects. The sample consisted of 53 second- 
through sixth-grade white boys from a lower-mid- 
dle-class public school. Mean age was 117.6 months 
(SD =18.0), mean IQ (Lorge-Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Tests) was 100.1 (SD = 143). All subjects 
had been assessed by their teachers as being within 
the normal range with respect to behavior. (Aca- 
demic achievement was disregarded for the pur- 
poses of this assessment.) 

Measures. Kuethe’s reconstruction task, intro- 
duced to the children as a study of accuracy in 
judging distances, was used to index the social 
schema. The subject looked for 5 seconds at a pair 
of white felt figures placed 15 inches apart on a 
large piece of black felt 10 feet in front of him. He 
was told that when the figures were taken down and 
given to him he was to replace them exactly as far 
apart as they had been. Each subject replaced two 
pairs of figures (two rectangles, a man and a 
woman), with order of presentation counterbalanced 
over subjects. Replacement of the rectangles was 
used as a benchmark in categorizing each subject as 
overestimating or underestimating the distance be- 
tween the human figures. If the human figures were 
replaced closer together than the rectangles, the 
subject was categorized as underestimating the dis- 
tance (positive schema); if the rectangles were re- 
Placed closer, he was classified as overestimating 
(negative schema). 

The parental acceptance measure assessed the 
extent to which the child saw himself as meeting his 
parents’ expectations. It was thus a measure of 
parental acceptance as experienced by the child. A 
12-item scale was constructed. The items asked 
about skill in playing ball, grades and behavior in 
school, getting angry easily, being good-looking, 
wishing to be younger or a girl, etc. Each described 
a child (“Johnny gets good grades in school”) and 
was followed by three questions: “How much like 
Johnny are you?”; “How much like Johnny does 
your mother want you to be?”; “How much like 
Johnny does your father want you to be?” Re- 
sponse alternatives were “not at all,” “not much,” 
“pretty much,” and “very much.” For scoring pur- 
poses, these alternatives were assigned numerical 
scores from 0 to 3. Discrepancy between self-concept 
and maternal (paternal) expectations was the sum 
over items of the absolute difference between the 
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alternative chosen in response to “How much like 
Johnny are you?” and “How much like Jobnny 
does your mother [father] want you to be?” Since 
discrepancy with the expectgtions of the mother 
correlated above .90 with discrepancy with the ex- 
pectations of the father, the, two scores were 
summed, and analyses are reported for the combined 
parental discrepancy score. A low discrepancy score 
indicates high acceptance. Test-retest reliability for 
this score over an 8-month interval was .64 for a 
Eroup of 41 subjects. 

A sociometric questionnaire, filled out by all chil- 
dren in each subject’s class, was the measure of 
peer acceptance. The questionnaire read: “You are 
going to have a birthday party. Name five friends 
that you would ask to your party. Please ask your 
friends from your classroom. Write the names on 
the lines.” Five lines were provided, and the chil- 
dren were encouraged to list five names. Scorg, was 
the number of nominations received. Test-retest re- 
liability for this measure with a 4-month interval 
Was .75 for 56 subjects. 

Procedure. ‘The social schema and parental ac- 
ceptance measures were given individually, 1 week 
apart. Items were read to the children, who an- 
swered orally. The parental acceptance measure was 
not administered to three children who had no 
father or siblings in the home. The sociometric 
questionnaires were group administered by the 
classroom teachers to their classes approximately 1 
month later. Since one teacher was unwilling to do 
this, sociometric data were available for only 42 
subjects. To check for possible relationships between 
age or intelligence and the schema or acceptance 
measures, group intelligence scores and birth dates 
were obtained from the school records. 


Results 


It can be seen from Table 1 that both hy- 
potheses were supported in this experiment. 
A positive schema was associated with high 
parental acceptance (7 = .30, p < .025) and 
with high peer acceptance (7 = .26, p < .05). 
The acceptance measures were not signifi- 
cantly related to each other (see Table 2). 
No correlation between age or intelligence and 
the other measures reached significance. Since 
none of them exceeded .09, they are not indi- 
vidually presented in the tables. 


EXPERIMENT II 


The second experiment was designed to 
cross-validate the schema-acceptance relation- 
ships. In addition, a perceived peer-accep- 
tance measure was included to allow more 
valid comparison of the relationships of pa- 
rental and peer acceptance to social schema. 
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TABLE 1 


POINT-BISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIAL 
SCHEMA AND ACCEPTANCE MEASURES 


্ 


Perceived Perceived Actual 
Experiment | N parental peer peer 
acéeptance | acceptance | acceptance 
I 50 30° .26t 
I 57 28% .02 —.19 
I 
Group A | 56 .02 -.16 
Group B | 44 —.07 -.01 


Note.—A positive correlation indicates that a positive 
schema is associated with high acceptance. 
* } < .05, one-tailed test. (Only 42 subjects were available 
for this comparison.) 
** # < .025, one-tailed test. 


“Social experience” may refer either to the 
external situation as objectively assessed or 
to that situation as perceived and felt by the 
child. While the two are undoubtedly related, 
they are not identical, and it seems likely 
that social schemata are more closely linked 
with the latter than the former. The parental 
acceptance items used in Experiment I assess 
perceived parental acceptance; the socio- 
metric questionnaire assesses actual peer ac- 
ceptance. In the second experiment, measures 
of both perceived and actual peer acceptance 
were obtained and hypothesized to be related 
to social schema as specified in Hypothesis 2. 
Hypothesis 1 was tested as in the earlier ex- 
periment. 


Method 


Subjects. The sample consisted of 57 fourth-grade 
boys from a second school of comparable socioeco- 
nomic background. They were screened as in Ex- 
periment I. All fourth-grade boys in the school who 
Passed the screening and were present for testing 
Were included in the sample. 

Measures and procedures. The measures and pro- 
cedures utilized in Experiment II were repeated ex- 
cept that the sociometric questionnaire was admin- 
istered by a research assistant rather than the class- 
room teacher. Immediately after filling out the 
Sociometric questionnaire, the child was asked to 
estimate how many children in the class had written 
his name down. The fact that each child could only 
have written five names was stressed, and the task 
Was explained as an attempt to find out how ac- 
curately children could make the guess. The child’s 
estimate was the measure of perceived peer accep- 
tance. Test-retest reliability for the estimate after a 
4-month interval was 49 for 56 subjects. This re- 
liability is rather low, but was considered sufficient 
for exploratory purposes. 
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Results 


It can be seen from Table 1 that the first 
hypothesis received additional support in Ex- 
periment II: holding a positive schema was 
again related to perceived parental accep- 
tance (r= .28, p < .025). In contrast to Ex- 
periment I, actual peer acceptance failed to 
relate to schema in this sample. In fact, the 
direction of the correlation in this experiment 
was contrary to hypothesis. Nor did perceived 
peer acceptance show any relation to social 
schema. Table 2 indicates that the two peer- 
acceptance measures were related to each 
other (r= .34, # < .005), and that neither 
was significantly related to the parental ac- 
ceptance measure. 


EXPERIMENT III 


Because of the inconsistent results of the 
first two experiments regarding the relation 
between schema and peer acceptance, Ex- 
periment III was undertaken to provide 
further tests of the relationship. Experiment 
TI also provided an opportunity to look at 
the relationship between schema and socio- 
metric nominations in a different way. 

Up to this point, the focus of interest had 
been on the impact of social experience (and 
particularly social acceptance) on social 
schemata. It is possible that social schemata 
may also affect social experience. For exam- 
ple, the behaviors associated with his sche- 
mata may affect the child’s acceptability to 
his parents. While this possibility must be 
taken into account in evaluating the signifi- 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE ACCEPTANCE 
MEASURES 


Perceived 
parental 
acceptance 


Perceived peer acceptance 


Exp. III 
Exp. I |Exp. II | Exp. TI 
Group A|Group B 


Perceived peer —.10 

acceptance * 
Actual peer 04 | —01| S44 ASE 24 
acceptance 


*++* p < .01, two-tailed test. 
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cant correlation between schema and parental 
acceptance, the fact that the parental rela- 
tionship temporally precedes the formation of 
schemata permits some confidence that the 
correlation reflects, at least in part, the effects 
of parental acceptance on the development of 
schemata. 

The situation with respect to actual peer 
acceptance is even less clear-cut. The child 
presumably comes to school with already- 
formed schemata. A significant correlation be- 
tween schemata and peer acceptance might 
reflect the modifiability of the early-formed 
schemata by later experience. Tt might reflect 
instead, or in addition, the effects of already- 
formed schemata on the acceptability of the 
child to his peers. 

The results of the second experiment sug- 
gested, however, that there may not be a re- 
lationship between peer acceptance and the 
schema studied. Tf further tests of the rela- 
tionship yielded nonsignificant results, in line 
with the above reasoning two conclusions 
would have to be considered: (a) Early- 
formed schemata are not affected by peer ac- 
ceptance; and (b) the schemata and their 
associated behaviors are not salient for chil- 
dren in making sociometric choices. 

‘The third experiment was designed to ex- 
plore yet another possibility, an alternative to 
the second stated above. The schemata and 
their associated behaviors may be salient, but 
some children may be attracted to those who 
hold positive schemata, while others are at- 
tracted to those holding negative schemata. 
Positive and negative schemata may be asso- 
ciated with different interpersonal modes to 
which children are differentially attracted de- 
pending on their own personal characteristics 
and interpersonal needs. Considering only 
total sociometric nominations received would 
mask this process. 


2 We have thought of children with positive sche- 
mata as more warm and open and children with 
negative schemata as more defensive and alert to 
threat. This distinction, partially supported by un- 
published data indicating that a negative schema is 
associated with greater defensiveness, had led us to 
expect positive schemata to be more interpersonally 
attractive. Negative schemata may also be associated 
with greater interpersonal effectiveness in the 
Machiavellian sense, however, and it may be the 
latter to which some children react positively. 
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An attempt was made in Experiment III « 
to test for a relationship between attributes 
of the chooser and schema of the chosen by 
specifying a kind of child who would choose 
(be attracted to) those holding positive sche- 
mata. Firstborn children have been shown to 
have greater needs for affiliation (e.¢., see 
Schachter, 1959). Presumably their affiliative 
needs would be more adequately filled in in- 
teractions with those who view human rela- 
tionships as close and supportive (i.e., those 
who hold positive schemata). The specific 
hypothesis tested was: 

Hypothesis 3. Firstborn children are more 
likely than later borns to choose children 
holding positive schemata. i 

One further possibility was explored in at- 
tempting to find a relationship between at- 
tributes of the chooser and schema of the 
chosen—the possibility that the schema the 
child ‘himself holds may make children hold- 
ing one or the other schema more attractive 
to him. The “similarity” principle would sug- 
gest that children would choose others with 
schemata like their own; the “opposites at- 
tract” principle would suggest that they 
would choose those with schemata opposite 
to their own. The nondirectional hypothesis 
tested was: 

Hypothesis 4. The schema of the child 
chosen will depend on the schema held by the 
chooser. 


Method 


Subjects. Two samples were drawn from a third 
school, comparable in socioeconomic background to 
the schools used earlier. The first, designated as 
Group A, consisted of 56 third-grade boys. The 
second, Group B, consisted of 44 fifth-grade boys. 
Children were selected for the samples by the same 
criteria used in Experiment I. 

Measures. Schema and peer-acceptance measures 
were administered as in Experiment Il. However, 
the schema measure was given to all members of 
each class so that count could be taken of the num- 
ber of children holding positive schemata each child 
chose. Information on sibling status was obtained 
from the children. by 

Analysis. To further test Hypothesis 2, point-bi- 
serial correlations between schema and the perceived 
and actual peer-acceptance measures were computed 
as in Experiment II. Because of the limited range of 
possible scores on the schema-choice measure (num- 
ber of children, of the five chosen, who held posi- 
tive schemata), Mann-Whitney U tests were use 


test Hypotheses 3 and 4. To test Hypothesis 3, 
umber of children chosen holding positive schemata 
tabulated against sibling status (firstborn or 
born) of the cHooser, To test Hypothesis 4, 
ber of children chosen holding positive sche- 
was tabulatetl against schema (positive or 
ative) held by the chooser. 


It can be seen from Table 1 that no sig- 
ant relation was found in these samples 
) n schema and peer acceptance. Hy- 
pothesis 2, for both attual and perceived peer 
acceptance, can be regarded as unsupported 
jy the ‘present research. Hypothesis 4 also 
feceived no support. Schema of the chosen 
Was hot related to schema of the chooser. 
Table 3 shows the data pertinent to Hy- 
ot 3. (There were eight children with- 
siblings; these are omitted.) The Mann- 
tney U test (corrected for ties) yielded a 
1.70 (p < .05) for Group A, a s of 1.52 


nificance of a pif of results (Edwards, 1954, 
D. 391) gave a x* of 11.67 (df = 4, p < .02). 
These results support the specific ‘hypothesis 
hat firstborns are more likely than later borns 
Choose children holding positive schemata. 
also offer support for the more general 


DIscussIoN 


‘The importance of the child’s relationship 
With his parents as the prototype of later 
SOCial relationships has been a major motif 
in the developmental literature. Piaget (1951, 
DP. 207) has noted: 


to day observation and psychoanalytic experi- 
show that the first personal schemes are after- 
d generalized and applied to many people. Ac- 
rding as the first interindividual experiences of 
child who is just learning to speak are connected 
a father who is understanding or dominating, 
Ng or cruel, etc., the child will tend (even 
ughout life if these relationships have influenced 
Whole youth) to assimilate all other individuals 


Similarly, Dollard and Miller (1950) in dis- 
sing the therapeutic relationship have 


e therapist the same responses which were 
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TABLE 3 
Saurus Cuorcs | AS A FUNCTION OF BixT™H ORDER 


No. children chosen baving a positive schema 


Group A 
Firstborns 0 12 314 
Laterboms| t 6 msl] c6lirloj2 


2 : 0 0) 
410132 


- 
2 
| 
] 
ne — 
“no 


learned in interaction with authority figures 
in early life. The present study confirms the 
importance of this primary relationship in 
forming attitudes which undergird other so- 
cial behaviors. 

It is generally felt, however, that peer re- 
lationships become increasingly important 
after the child enters school. Do these rela- 
tionships modify early schemata? The pres- 
ent findings, if taken at face value, indicate 
they do not. Neither the child's estimate of 
his popularity with his classmates, nor his 
actual popularity with them, was related to 
the schema studied. One problem in the pres- 
ent research, however, is that it deals with 
peer acceptance in terms of magnitude rather 
than depth. It selected a group, classmates, 
which might or might not be focal for the 
child. It measured peer acceptance in terms 
of number of nominations from this group, 
taking no account of the possibility that one 
very important peer relationship—in or out 
of the classmate group—might be more po- 
tent than many sociometric nominations. A 
second issue is that it may not be until ado- 
lescence, when ties with parents are looser 
and peer relationships more intense, that re- 
lationships with age mates can effectively 
modify early schemata. Or, Freud, Piaget, and 
others may be right. Once ‘established through 
interaction with parents, schemata may be 
relatively resistant to change. 

One reason early-formed social schemata 
may remain unmodified is that they may op- 
erate to stricture later social experience. The 
finding that those with positive schemata are 
more likely to be chosen by firstborn children 
(presumably those with high affiliative needs) 
suggests a way in which the structuring proc- 
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ess operates. The behavior flowing from a 
particular social schema is differentially at- 
tractive to persons with differing personality 
characteristics. The principle underlying the 
attraction seems to be one of complementar- 
ity. Others seek out those whose behavior 
meets their particular needs, and in main- 
taining the relationship are likely to continue 
to expect and to reinforce this behavior. Thus 
the selection process which determines the 
composition of free groups may function to 
confirm the child in the schemata he has al- 
ready developed. 
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necessary to give the victim 
Ss were members of women’s church 
were led to deprive a fellow church 
game they had a chance to award 
found that individuals were more 


Way. 


Common responses to the act of harming 
nother person appear to fall into two major 
categories: justification of the performance of 
he harmful act and compensation to the vic- 
tim for the harm done. 
The distress an individual is likely to feel 
er harming another may be reduced 
ugh the utilization of justification tech- 
es. The harm-doer may, for example, 
mize the amount of harm he has done 
Brock & Buss, 1962), he may deny responsi- 
bility for the harmful act, or he may convince 
himself that the victim was deserving of his 
suffering. This last mode of justification as a 
response to the performance of a harmful act 
has often been demonstrated by experiment- 
ers working within the framework of cogni- 
tive-dissonance theory. Davidson (1964), 
Davis and Jones (1960), and Glass (1964), 
for example, performed experiments which 
jndicate that the dissonance aroused by per- 
formance of a harmful act will be reduced by 
denigration of the victim, if other means of 


"1 Special thanks are due to Vickey Martins, who 
) our experimenter, and to Nila Bender, Shirley 
Damrosch, and Jenny Rajput, who played the role 
Of the confederate. This study was supported in part 
by National Science Foundation Grant GS 1056 to 

authors. We also appreciate the help of Bill 
alster and Raymond O. Collier in analyzing our 
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WHEN DOES A HARM-DOER COMPENSATE A VICTIM? 


ELAINE WALSTER ! 
University of Rochester 


It was hypothesized that individuals who had harmed another person would 
be more likely to compensate their victim if the 
up exactly for the harm done than if, in order to compensate at all, it was 
cither an insufficient or an excessive compensation. 
auxiliaries who in the course of a game 
member of green-stamp books. In a 2nd 
a bonus to the deprived woman. It was 
likely to compensate their victim with the 
bonus if it was adequate to cover the harm done than if the available 
bonus was insufficient or excessive. From these findings an interesting hy- 
pothesis can be derived. Tf a harm-doer's 
ties is limited, exaggeration by the victim of the 
cause the harm-doer to perceive that hi 
quate; thus the harm-doer may be less 
he would have been had the victim described his suffering in a more modest 


available compensation made 


range of compensatory opportuni- 
harm he has suffered may 


is available compensations are inade- 


likely to compensate the victim than 


dissonance reduction are not available.* One 
mode of dissonance reduction which was care- 
fully blocked in all the preceeding studies 
was compensation. In all cases, the harm- 
doer’s opportunities for atoning to the victim 
were either nonexistent or minimal. 

The possibility for compensation is elimi- 
nated from experimental designs so consist- 
ently that experimenters sometimes forget 
that this reaction to harming a victim exists 
(Aronson, 1967). There are only a few iso- 
lated studies which demonstrate that harm- 
doers do often attempt to compensate the 
people they have harmed. One such study 
was performed by Walster and Prestholdt 
(1966), who examined the effect of public 
commitment on one’s tendency to either jus- 
tify or compensate for the harm he had done. 
They found that when the harm-doer was 
publicly committed to his harmful act, he 
justified his harm-doing by denigrating the 
victim. When the subject was not as com- 
mitted, he tended to compensate the victim 
by a subsequent overevaluation. 

It is obvious that in order for a harm-doer 
to compensate his victim, opportunities for 
making compensatory acts must exist. But it 
also is apperent from daily experience that 
people do not always choose to avail them- 
selves of their opportunities to make com- 

2 For an explication of this point, see Walster and 
Berscheid, 1966. 
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pensation. The experiment reported in this 
paper was designed to investigate one possi- 
ble determinant of whether or not a particular 
compensatory act will be performed. Specifi- 
cally, we wished to investigate the effect that 
adequacy of compensation has on the proba- 
bility of performance of the compensatory 
act. By adequacy of compensation, we mean 
the extent to which the compensation bene- 
fits the victim, relative to the harm done him. 

When only one act of compensation is 
available, we felt that the harm-doer would be 
more likely to perform that one act when the 
amount of benefit it would confer upon the 
victim was adequate (exactly matching the 
amount of harm done) than when it was in- 
adequate or excessive. In effect we wished to 
change the focal point of the Mosaic law of 
justice, “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,” from punishment of the harm-doer to 
compensation of the victim, and to predict 
that a compensatory act is most likely to be 
performed if it will replace an eye for an eye. 
Acts which will replace a glass eye for one 
eye, or three eyes for one eye, should have 
lower performance probabilities. In situations 
in which the harm-doer’s range of compensa- 
tory opportunities are limited to acts of these 
last two types, we predicted that the victim 
is নথ likely to be left with no compensation 
at all. 

There is some experimental evidence which 
bears on this proposition. Walster, Walster, 
Abrahams, and Brown (1966) found that if 
an individual discovered that he had accorded 
another person either less esteem or more 
esteem than the other deserved, he would 
subsequently attempt to make up for his in- 
justice. This experiment tends to suggest that 
people feel others should get exactly what 
they deserve, no more and no less. 

Because we were interested in investigating 
the extent to which harm-doers use a princi- 
ple of justice in situations in which compen- 
sation is possible, we wished to eliminate from 
consideration alternative means by which the 
same hypothesis could be derived. One al- 
ternative way in which the hypothesis could 
be derived is apparent from a consideration of 
the various functions of reparation. In ordi- 

nary circumstances the performance of an act 
of compensation generally causes the harm- 
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doer himself to suffer or to sacrifice to some 
extent. And, the amount of suffering involved 
in making the compensation often increases 
as the amount of compensation, or benefit 
conferred upon the victim,increases. Thus, in 
usual circumstances, the more the harm-doer 
compensates exactly, the more his suffering is 
comparable to that of the victim. And if it is 
true that self-punishment in itself acts to 
relieve feelings of guilt on the part of the 
harm-doer, then guilt feelings may be best 
alleviated by compensating the victim exactly. 
Suffering less than the victim has suffered 
does not entirely relieve guilt feelings; suffer- 
ing more is superfluous. Though this is an 
interesting hypothesis in itself, we wished to 
eliminate it from consideration in this experi- 
ment. Consequently, the experiment was de- 
signed so that the act of compensation would 
personally cost the harm-doer nothing to per- 
form. 

There was one other variable, often present 
in reparation situations, which we wished to 
eliminate from our design. The performance 
of an act of reparation ordinarily gives the 
victim information that the harm-doer has 
tried to make up for his injustice. The re- 
lease of such information may save the harm- 
doer loss of esteem from the victim and the 
public at large, and, in addition, may ward 
off acts of retaliation. Insufficient acts may 
indicate that the harm-doer has not tried hard 
enough to compensate and, consequently, may 
prove unsatisfactory for this reason. Acts 
which confer excessive benefit upon the vic- 
tim, on the other hand, may indicate that 
he has tried very hard to compensate and is 
generous to boot. In such a case our predic- 
tion with regard to excessive compensation 
would not be likely to hold. We wished to 
eliminate this confounding consideration from 
our design. Both insufficient and oversufficient 
acts should give the same information that 
the harm-doer has tried to atone, if it is quite 
clear to all concerned that the one act—in- 
adequate, sufficient, or excessive—is the only 
act in the harm-doer’s repertoire. 


METHOD 
Overview 


To test our hypothesis, all subjects inflicted harm 
on another person and, in all instances, the amount 


harm done to the victim remained constant. 
oli y each subject prevented the victim from 
2 prize of two books of S&H green stamps 


\ Subjects were then divided into three compensa- 

I groups: in an insufficient compensation group, 

ibjects were given an opportunity to make a com- 
C lon which was, in terms of the amount of 
jenefit it would give the victim, inadequate to 
ind the amount of harm done him. In an ade- 
compensation group, subjects were given an 
rtunity to exactly compensate the victim. Fi- 
ly, in an excessive compensation group, the only 
vailable compensation was one which would bene- 

: the victim over and above the amount of harm 


“Each of ‘the three compensation groups were sub- 
, thus yielding a 3X2 design. Half of the 
1 jects in each compensation condition (the ex- 
rimental subjects) were given an opportunity to 
)! te the person they had harmed. The re- 
g subjects in each compensation condition 
Control subjects) were given a chance to 
ard the compensation only to a person other than 
one they had harmed. This latter group served 
a control for the extent to which people who 
recently hurt another person tend to be gen- 
s to other people in their immediate environ- 
nent, and for the extent to which each level of 
compensation was a desirable gift for any partner. 
In the experimental groups, we predicted that 
ubjects in the adequate condition would compen- 
e the victim more often than would subjects in 
insufficient and excessive conditions. We pre- 
ted that subjects in the control condition would 
show less compensation at all compensation levels 
experimental subjects, since compensation 
ould not aid the victim. In addition, control sub- 
ects should not show the marked differences be- 
the adequate and the inadequate-excessive 


«Subjects were 75 groups of women (240 women in 
a Who belonged to various church auxiliary 
Ups in the Minneapolis area. The groups ranged 
4 Size from two to five women. These women had 
Volunteered to participate in a psychological experi- 
ment (which was previously described to the head of 
each church organization) in return for a donation 


to the church’s treasury. 


[ Ee 


“After the women in a particular group arrived at 
church along with a female confederate, the 
perimenter asked all of the ladies to introduce 
themselves. Quite often all of the women knew each 
her. They never knew our confederate (Mrs. 
Bender), who was introduced as a friend of the 
Irch secretary and who had been recruited to fill 
the group. The experimenter also mentioned, at 
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this point, that one other lady, unknown to the 
group, a Mrs. Hartig, was scheduled to take part 
in the survey but that she would be late. Supposedly, 
the first part of the survey had been explained to 
Mrs. Hartig on the phone so that the group would 
be able to start on time and she would be able to 
begin participating as soon as she arrived. 

The experimenter then provided the following ra- 
tionale for the experiment: 


We are here today to find out how much mem- 
bers of a large urban area such as Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul know about the community in 
which they live. You probably have often heard 
the comment that people generally know a lot 
about other communities, but very little about 
their own. In this survey, we are going to try to 
find out how true that observation really is. This 
means that we will be asking you questions about 
the cities of Minneapolis and Saint Paul and the 
State of Minnesota. In order to make this survey 
as pleasant as possible, we have decided to gather 
our information by having you play two games. 
In each game you will be playing with a partner. 
As I noted before, there are only five ladies [or 
how many showed up] here now, but the sixth 
lady will be the lady that is coming late, Mrs. 
Hartig. In order to complete the session on time, 
however, we will have to go right on without her. 
As soon as she comes she will be assigned a 
partner. 


The experimenter then described two games to the 
subjects. Ostensibly, the first game gave subjects a 
chance to win S&H green stamps for themselves and 
their partners.$ The second game gave them a chance 
to win green stamps for a crippled child. (Each 
woman had earlier been assigned the name of a 
particular child for whom she would be winning 
stamps.) 

Actually, the first game was designed solely to 
lead all subjects to deprive their partner of two 
books of green stamps. The second game was de- 
signed solely to give the subject a chance to com- 
pensate either her partner or a stranger for the 
harm the subject had done. The first game was 
described as follows: 


In the first game you will be randomly assigned 
to be the partner of another lady in the group. 
One of the partners will be the supervisor, and 
the way we will decide this is by a flip of a coin. 
The supervisor will make all the decisions in the 
game. I will give the supervisor a set of ten sam- 
ple questions. As I mentioned before, these will 
be about Minneapolis and Saint Paul and about 
Minnesota. The supervisor must then decide, from 
looking at these sample questions, how many ques- 
tions of this type she thinks she and her partner 
can answer when the real game starts. Taking into 


8 The authors would like to express their appreci- 
ation to the Sperry and Hutchinson Company and 
to Eugene Beem for the loan of 40 books of green 
stamps. 
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consideration the number she and her partner can 
answer, she will decide how many books of green 
stamps she will be going for. 


At this time the experimenter distributed a small 
3 X 5 card on which there were listed the number of 
questions each supervisor could set as her and her 
partner's “quota” of correctly answered questions, 
and the number of green stamps they would get as a 
prize if they fulfilled their quota. The higher the 
quota the more green stamps women could win as 
a prize. She explained to them: 


Tf you think, for example, that both you and your 
partner can each get from 5 to 7 questions right, 
then you should set your quota for 6 books of 
green stamps. This means that both you and your 
partner must, individually, get at least 5 questions 
right. If you set your quota for 5 to 7 questions 
and it turns out that you get 8 questions right, 
but your partner only gets 4 right, neither one of 
you will win the green stamps. You must each 
get at least the number you say you are going for. 
Tf you set your quota for 5 to 7 questions and 
both of you get 8 right, you will still only get 
the 6 books of green stamps for which you con- 
tracted. You can see that it is important that you 
pick exactly the number of questions that you 
think that you can get right and set your quota 
near that level. Are there any questions up to 
this point? 


Then the experimenter explained that each one of 
the ladies would be working in a separate room so 
as to prevent conversation. She randomly assigned 
each woman to a room. After the ladies were en- 
sconced in their rooms, the experimenter went into 
each room, flipped a coin, and announced that the 
flip determined that the subject would be a super- 
Visor and that Mrs. Bender (our confederate) would 
be her partner. She further instructed the subject as 
follows: 


There is just one more thing that I would like 
you to do before you start the game. That is, we 
would like you to write on this piece of paper 
something about yourself, your hobbies, your in- 
terests, or your family. I will take this to your 
partner. She is doing the same thing. This pro- 
cedure will enable you to know your partner bet- 
ter, and her to know you a little better, and you 
both to feel more at ease playing with each other. 


A few minutes later, the experimenter brought the 
confederate’s “Personal Interest Card” which stated: 


Nila Bender. Married, have two sons. Moved to 
Minneapolis ten years ago. Worked as a secretary 
downtown for two years. Was glad to quit when 
I got married. I went to college two years before 
that. Husband went to the University before we 
were married. Now works for an insurance com- 
pany. I wish I could see the set of sample ques- 
tions to tell you what I know about. I know a 
little about politics, religion and literature (read 
quite a bit). Am active in the League of Women 
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Voters. If you don’t mind I would like to make 
a suggestion. Let's go for the 1 to 3 question 
category. My youngest son’s birthday is a week 
from today and I could get him what he wants 
with two more books. I never thought I would 
be able to save enough by then but it looks like 
maybe I have got a chance now. However, you 
know more about what to go for since you have 
seen the sample questions. 


After distributing these cards and the sample 
questions to each of the subjects, the experimenter 
went back to the rooms and asked the subject what 
quota she had decided to set. Which quota to set 
posed a problem for the ‘subject. On the one hand 
she wanted to set a low quota as her partner had 
suggested. On the other hand, she was anxious to 
win as many green stamp books as possible for 
herself. The sample questions the subject received 
were designed to lead her to set a very high ‘quota. 
Of the 10 sample questions, 8 were quite easy to 
answer. They were concerned with things about 
Minneapolis-Saint Paul that most people should 
and do know. Two of them, however, were ex- 
tremely hard. A subject was thus led to the con- 
clusion that she could probably answer 8 of the 10 
test questions correctly. All but four of our subjects 
did disregard the confederate’s suggestions and did 
set a fairly high quota. The data obtained from the 
four subjects who set the lowest quota are not in- 
cluded in any analyses. 

When the test questions arrived it was evident 
that this strategy had been a mistake. Through pre- 
testing we had selected 10 questions, the answers to 
which people should know, but in fact often do 
not know (e.g., “Who is the Congressman from 
your district?”). When all subjects had finished 
answering their questions, the experimenter picked 
up their papers, took time to supposedly score 
them, and again returned to each room. She com- 
mented: 


We have now finished scoring your papers and I 
can give you the scores. You got a score of two 
which, unfortunately, isn’t enough. However, your 
partner did quite well. She got a score of — 
[the confederate was always said to have cor- 
rectly answered enough questions to meet what- 
ever quota the subject had set]. So even though 
your partner did answer enough questions cor- 
rectly, you failed to answer enough questions 
right. This means that neither of you will receive 
any stamps at all. 


(Pretest interviews showed that subjects felt quite 
guilty and upset about this turn of events. The score 
of 2, which all subjects were told they had attained, 
was enough to win the two books Mrs. Bender had 
urged the supervisor to try for. Nearly all pretest 
subjects mentioned this fact. In addition, many com- 
mented that through their own “greed” they had 
deprived their partner of the two books which she 
5 much needed to get a toy for her child’s birth- 

Ly. 


COMPENSATION AFTER HARMING 


The experimenter then introduced the second 
fame. If the subject had been assigned to the ex- 
perimental condition, she was told that during the 
second game she would have the same partner she 
had had during the first game. Tf the subject was in 
the control conditjon, the experimenter explained 
that she would have a different partner than she had 
had in the first game; rather than working again 
with Mrs. Bender, she would be working with Mrs. 
Hartig, the lady who supposedly arrived late. 

In this game, the experimenter explained that this 
time the supervisor would not answer any ques- 
tions concerning Minnesota. Instead, Mrs. Bender 
(or Mrs. Hartig) would answer the questions and 
the subject would decide whether her answer was 
correct or not. She was to put a “C” by the answers 
that seemed right and a check by any that seemed 
Wrong. Since each question counted 1 point, her 
paper could receive a grade from 1 to 10. 

The experimenter then gave the subject the in- 
formation that she could compensate her partner if 
she wished. After reminding the subject that in this 
game she might have the opportunity to award some 
Ereen stamps to the crippled boy who had been 
assigned to her (Johnny Trogan),*+ the experimenter 
Said, as though it was an afterthought: 


One of the ladies felt that she should be able to 
give the green stamps to her partner instead of 
Johnny. Td never thought of that before, but 
Since you are the supervisor you can do whatever 
you want. It is completely up to you to decide 
Whether to give the stamps to Mrs. 

[partner’s name] or to Johnny . . . that is if you 
Win any stamps to award. 


Whether or not the subject was able to award any 
stamps appeared to be determined by chance. The 
subject was told to draw a slip from a grab box to 
See if she would be allowed to award stamps. The 
Woman drew. In each case she drew a “yes,” indi- 
cating she would have a chance to award stamps. 
How many stamps she could award was also said 
to be determined by chance. The experimenter 
Pointed to a second grab box which was said to 
contain slips of paper indicating the amount of the 
bonus she could award. Possible bonuses were said 
to range from 1 stamp to 10 books. Actually only 
Slips containing “three stamps,” “two books,” or 
“five books” were in the bag. Once again the sub- 
ject drew. Depending on which slip they drew, sub- 
Jects were assigned to the insufficient, adequate, or 
excessive condition, respectively. 

After a short delay, the experimenter returned 
With the partner’s answers to the 10 questions, and 
the subject was asked to score them. Finally, the 


RAs the reader will probably guess, Johnny is 
Simply a device designed to make it possible for the 
Subject to decide not to compensate her partner. If 
the subject had simply been asked to “Compensate 
her partner or not,” choosing not to compensate 
Would probably have been an unacceptable response 
to all subjects. 
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experimenter suggested that the subject write down 
on an address label the name of the person she 
wanted to receive the green stamps—her partner or 
the crippled boy. Subjects were reminded that their 
partners would never know whether or not they had 
drawn a bonus slip. During the preexperimental 
discussion, it also had been made clear that Mrs. 
Bender (and Mrs. Hartig) were not from their 
neighborhood and so they would not be likely to 
have a chance to compensate her privately. 

Finally, after indicating who should receive the 
stamps, subjects were asked to fill out a question- 
naire which was designed to tap several modes the 
women might use to justify the harm they had done. 
The experimenter explained that everyone who was 
participating in the survey would fill out the ques- 
tionnaire, designed to tell something about them 
and their partner, so that we could improve the 
survey next time. Subjects were instructed to put 
neither their name nor their partner’s name on the 
evaluation sheet and to put all of the papers in an 
envelope, which was addressed directly to the re- 
search laboratory, where it was to be sent without 
being opened. Each subject was asked to indicate 
how much she liked her partner, how much the 
partner liked her in return, how friendly the partner 
Was, and whether or not she would like to meet her 
partner. Subjects were also asked to estimate how 
much the partner appreciated green stamps, how 
much the boy appreciated green stamps, how much 
she thought the partner had enjoyed the study, and 
how much she had enjoyed herself. The degree to 
Which each subject justified her act on these mea- 
sures were combined to form her total justification 
score.5 

After the subject had filled out the questionnaire, 
the experiment was complete. The experimenter in- 
troduced the confederate and explained the decep- 
tion and the necessity for it. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


It will be recalled that we predicted that 
experimental subjects would be less likely to 
compensate their victim when the available 
compensation was insufficient or excessive 
than when it was adequate.® Control groups 
were run to control for an individual’s tend- 
ency to compensate anyone—victim or not— 


5 Obviously, interpretation of these justification 
scores would be difficult since the justification in- 
formation was always collected after the dependent 
variable. We asked for this information only as a 
pretest for a subsequent experiment, designed to 
test directly the relationship between compensation 
and justification responses. 

6 When considering the compensation data, the 
group, not the individual, will be our unit of analy- 
Sis. Since all group members reported at the same 
time and were run in the same condition, the 
average group response is considered as a single 
Observation. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS CHOOSING TO 
COMPENSATE IN VARIOUS CONDITIONS 


tt Adequacy of iy % of Ss 
Penne 0 eet oa ») compensating 
Victim Insuficient | (13) 42% 
Adequate (13) 73% 
Excessive (11) 61% 
Nonvictim Insufficient (3) | 2% 
Adequate (12) 12% 
Excessive (13) 26% 
| 


in the game situation under different compen- 
sation levels. Thus, we expected a larger dif- 
ference in tendency to compensate between 
the experimental group and the control group 
in the adequate condition than in the insuffi- 
cient or excessive conditions. The appropriate 
test for our prediction was a quadratic inter- 
action contrast: 


IT = [ + 1(usxp-Insuf) — 2(uExp-Aqq) 
aR 1 (uExp-Exe) kc 1 (Ucont-Insuf) 
+ 2(ucont- Ada) — 1(ucont-Ex0)]. [1] 


We tested the hypothesis H,: Ti = 0 against 
the alternative Ha: T; £0. An explanation of 
this procedure is available in Hays (1963). 
When we turn to our data (See Table 1) we 
see that our prediction is supported. 

In the experimental groups, subjects in the 
adequate condition are more likely to com- 
pensate the victin than are subjects in the 
insufficient or excessive conditions. In the 
control conditions this tendency does not ex- 
ist. In all control conditions, subjects are less 
likely to compensate their partners than are 
experimental subjects (F= 67.36, df =!1, 
69, $ < .001). The more stamps the subject 
has to award, the more she tends to give them 
to her partner. The quadratic interaction con- 
trast (Ti) we predicted is significant (ie 
3.83, df = 1, 69, p = 05). 

We also ran a test to determine whether 
the subjects in the insufficient condition were 
more or less likely to compensate their part- 
ners than subjects in the excessivé condition 
when compared to their relevant control 
groups. The appropriate test to detect such 
a linear interaction difference was again a 
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contrast: 


Ts লচ E 1 (LExp-Insut) 0 (uExp-Ada) 
Lal (UuExp-Exe) ৰ 1 fuGon-Tnsuf) * 
O(ucon-Ada) + { (ucon-Ex0)]. [2] 


From this F it is clear that individuals are 
just as unlikely to compensate their partner 
when the only compensation is insufficient as 
when it is excessive (F = .12, df =1, 69, p 
= .73). 

It appears that in every respect our hy- 
pothesis is supported.” Adequacy of compen- 
sation makes an individual especially willing 
to compensate his victim, and inadequate or 
excessive compensations appear to be equally 
discouraging to one’s tendency to compengate. 

These results have an interesting implica- 
tion. Both in law suits and in more informal 
interpersonal relations, exaggeration of the 
degree of harm one has suffered seems to be 
a common strategy designed to increase the 
amount of compensation one will receive from 
the harm-doer. Such a strategy would be ef- 
fective if the harm-doer’s repertoire of com- 
pensatory acts includes one which would ex- 
actly compensate the victim for the magni- 
fied level of harm. If, however, the harm is 
exaggerated to such an extent that its level 
exceeds the highest level of compensation 
available to the harm-doer to perform, the 
victim may increase his probability of get- 
ting nothing at all. Thus, an errant husband 
may not attempt any compensation at all to 
a person whom he has “robbed of the best 
years of her life,” but may compensate if the 
act in question were said to result in harm of 
a lesser degree, say just enough harm to be 
compensated for by a new dishwasher. 

7 Since in the control groups the percentage of 
subjects compensating is very small (29%-26%), 
While in the experimental groups the percentage is 
relatively large (42%-61%), the reviewers cor- 
rectly suggested that an arc-sine transformation of 
the percentages is appropriate. When such a trans- 
formation is made, the results we report remain 
essentially the same: pf [T:=0| datal = .07(F= 
3.46, df=1, 69), and p [T:=0| datal=.72, ns 
(E= 413) 
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BRIEF ARTICLES 


COMMITMENT TO SELF-APPRAISAL AND INTERPERSONAL , 


EVALUATIONS 


STEPHEN C. JONES axp CARL RATNER 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


How does commitment to a low self-appraisal affect interpersonal evaluations? 
In an experiment designed to examine this question Ss were induced by false 
test scores to adopt low ability appraisals, then were either given the oppor- 
tunity to commit themselves to this appraisal or were given no cuch oppor- 
tunity. Subsequently Ss participated in a 3-person social exchange situation in 
which they were positively evaluated by 1 peer and negatively evaluated by 
another peer. The results showed that Ss given the opportunity for commit- 
ment more positively evaluated a peer sending positive evaluations than a 
peer sending negative evaluations. Ss not given the opportunity for commit- 
ment more positively evaluated a peer sending negative evaluations than a 
peer sending positive evaluations. The results were interpreted as indicating 
that commitment to a low ability level may protect a person from the 


behavioral implications of accepting praise and rejecting censure. 


A frequently observed tendency in everyday 
social behavior as well as laboratory investiga- 
tions of social interaction (Byrne, 1961; Dittes, 
1959; Jones, 1966) is for a person to positively 
evaluate another person who approves of him or 
agrees with him and to negatively evaluate an- 
other person who disapproves of, or disagrees 
with him. Some studies have shown, however, 
that this general tendency toward reciprocity 
can, under certain conditions, be eliminated or 
even reversed when a person has a low appraisal 
of himself (Deutsch & Solomon, 1959; Gerard, 
1961, 1965; Gerard & Rotter, 1961; Jones & 
Schneider, 1966; Wilson, 1965). This contrary 
finding, that a self-derogator tends to respond 
more favorably to social censure than to social 
praise, has been interpreted as supporting the 
consistency theories of Lecky (1945), Festinger 
(1957), Heider (1958), and Secord and Back- 
man (1961). Praise is inconsistent with a low 
self-evaluation and is reacted to negatively, and 
censure is consistent with a low self-evaluation 
and is reacted to positively. The general prob- 
lem is to identify those variables that distinguish 
between consistent interpersonal responses and 
reciprocal interpersonal responses. One such vari- 
able may be the extent to which a person.is com- 
mitted to his self-appraisal. 

‘The present study explored the effects of com- 
mitment to a low self-appraisal on a person’s in- 
terpersonal reactions under conditions in which 
he recelved positive evaluations from one peer 
and negative evaluations from another peer. Two 
conceptions of the role of commitment were 
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considered, one suggested by consistency theorists 
and one which arose from our own investiga- 
tions. 

In discussing the relationship of commitment 
to consistency theories, and especially cognitive 
dissonance theory, Brehm and Cohen (1962) 
argued that commitment increases resistance to 
change of a cognitive element and that “‘disso- 
nance aroused in connection with a commitment 
is likely to be reduced by change in elements 
other than those involved in the commitment [p. 
9].” Applying this conception to the present 
paradigm, one would expect that the extent of a 
person’s commitment to a low self-appraisal 
would be directly related to the tendency to 
devaluate a peer sending positive evaluations 
relative to a peer sending negative evaluations. 

Our own work has led to another view of 
commitment. When exchanging evaluations with 
others, people may well be concerned with the 
consequent behaviors implied in the kind of 
evaluative information they accept for them- 
selves. Accepting praise from others implies that 
one expects to participate effectively in difficult 
activities; accepting censure from others implies 
that one expects to participate ineffectively in 
difficult activities. We propose that the more a 
person is committed to a low self-appraisal, the 
less important are these consequences for his 
evaluative reactions to others. If a person has 
made no commitment to a low self-appraisal, 
then accepting praise or rejecting censure from 
another person implies choosing a level of per- 
formance beyond his capabilities with the hazard 
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of experiencing failure. However, if a person is 
committed to a low self-appraisal by the deci. 
sions he makes or by public acknowledgment, 
then he is protected. from these negative implica- 
tions of accepting praise. In effect, he has 
avoided the choice of difficult situations implied 
in accepting the esteem of others by irrevocably 
committing himself to easy situations which are 
commensurate with his low self-evaluation. In 
this case the person can accept the esteem with- 
out simultaneously risking the undesirable con- 
sequences of “living up to" its implications. Tf 
commitment has such a protective function, then 
one would expect that, contrary to the consistency 
analysis, the extent of a person’s commitment to 
a low self-appraisal would be inversely related to 
the tendency to devaluate a peer sending positive 
evaluations relative to a peer sending negative 
evaluations. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Forty-six female subjects who volunteered from 
introductory psychology classes as part of the course 
requirement were run in groups of three in experi- 
mental sessions lasting approximately 1 hour. Occa- 
sionally a subject did not appear, and a graduate 
student was paid to complete the three-person 
group; her data were not included in the analyses. 


Apparatus 

Subjects were seated in separate cubicles which 
visually isolated them from one another. In front of 
every subject was a panel with two columns, each 
containing one green light and one red light for 
receiving positive and negative evaluations from 
peers and one double-throw switch for sending posi- 
tive and negative evaluations to peers. A master 
control panel allowed the operator? to record from 
Mercury counters the number of positive and nega- 
tive evaluations made by each subject and to feed 
back to subjects by means of double-throw switches 
a prearranged schedule of green and red lights. 


Procedure 


‘The experiment was presented as an analysis of 
the predictive validity of a recently developed meas- 
ure of “personality inference” ability. Subjects were 
informed that during the first experimental session 
they would be taking written and oral parts of the 
Feldman-Collier Personality Inference test and that 
during a second experimental session they would be 
asked to analyze the characteristics of a mental 
patient as revealed in a tape-recorded clinical 
interview. Their analysis was to be evaluated by a 
clinical psychologist who would be present at the 
session, and the relations between the clinician’s 
evaluation and their test scores would be studied. 


1 Our thanks to Ellen Abelson for her assistance 
in operating the master panel. 
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Subjects then took four sections of the written 
part of the Feldman-Collier test, which is actually 
fictitious. Each item consisted of two value state- 
ments containing the answers purportedly given by 
a particular person and one unanswered value state- 
ment, as illustrated in the sample item: 


1. undecided: Avoid depending upon other persons 


and things. 
2. true : Truth existed before man. 
3. ; It’s a wonderful fecling to sit sur- 


rounded by your possessions. 


The subject's job was to draw inferences about 
the person presumably represented in the item on 
the basis of the answered statements, then to pre- 
dict how that same person responded to the un- 
answered statement. These predicted answers could 
be “true,” “undecided,” or “false.” 

After each of the four written sections of the 
Feldman-Collier test, subjects received scores indi- 
cating how well they had done. So that they would 
adopt a low self-appraisal, subjects in both the com- 
mitment and no commitment conditions received 
scores on these written sections of 33%, 50%, 17%, 
and 33% correct, respectively. 

Manipulation of commitment. After taking the 
written part of the test, subjects were informet 
that for the second experimental session there was a 
series of tape-recorded clinical interviews which dif- 
fered in complexity and difficulty. In the no-com- 
mitment condition subjects (N=20) were told 
that at the conclusion of the oral part of the test 
they would be able to choose which one of the 
clinical cases they wished to analyze during the 
second session. In the commitment condition sub- 
jects (N=20) were given a list of the clinical 
cases, ranked in order of difficulty, and were asked 
to choose immediately which case they wished to 
analyze during the second session. The experimenter 
mentioned that it was necessary to make the choice 
before the oral part of the test so that schedules 
could be arranged with the clinical psychologist and 
subjects could be informed of the schedule prior to 
leaving the first experimental session. The experi- 
menter also stated that the choice of clinical case 
would be irrevocable. 

Control condition. In order to check the low self- 
appraisal induction and the assumed relation be- 
tween self-appraisal and choice of task, six subjects 
(two groups) were given written test scores of 83%, 
100%, 67%, and 83% correct and were run in a 
control condition which in all other respects was 
similar to the commitment condition. 

Manipulation of evaluations received from peers. 
During the group session, which constituted the oral 
part of the test and followed the written part, the 
manipulation of the evaluations received from oth- 
ers Was intfoduced, and the main dependent varia- 
ble, the evaluations sent to others, was . measured. 
The items in the oral part were from the Feldman- 
Collier test, but were not the same items used in 
the written part. The subjects were informed that 
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Fic. 1. Evaluations sent to others as a function of 
commitment, evaluations received from others, and 
blocks of five trials. 


the evaluations received in this session would come 
not from an expert source, but from the other group 
members and that the rationale for this procedure 
“as “that psychologists have recognized that a per- 
son's social sensitivity may depend to some extent 
upon the kind of people with whom she is associ- 
ating.” In this group session there were 10 trials; 
on each trial each subject gave aloud one test 
answer, and the other two subjects simultaneously 
evaluated the answer either positively or negatively 
with the double-throw switches on their panels. A 
positive evaluation signified that the answer given 
was thought to be correct, and a negative evaluation 
signified that the answer given was thought to be 
incorrect. The red and green light evaluations that 
a subject received on her panel were experimentally 
controlled so that each subject received 9 out of 10 
Ereen lights purporiedly from one peer (positive 
evaluator) and 4 out of 10 green lights purportedly 
from the other peer (negative evaluator). The order- 
ing of red and green lights over trials and the order- 
ing of positive and negative evaluators relative to 
the responding position of the subject were varied 
to reduce systematic order biases. 

‘The evaluations subjects sent to one another were 
intercepted on the master control panel and recorded 
by the operator. These switch-throwing evaluations 
were the main dependent variables of the study. 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF POSITIVE EVALUATIONS SENT TO 
AS A FUNCTION OF COMMITMENT AND 
EVALUATIONS RECEIVED FROM OTHERS 


Positive “Negative 

evaluator evaluator 
Commitment a = 20) 68.9 61.9 
No commitment (N = 20) 64.1 71.6 
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Further data obtained were as follows: (a) After 
the written part of the test, subjects were admin- 
Kstered a to assess their own ability 
ratings; and (b) after the group session; subjects 
were administered questionnaires to again assess 
their own ability ratings and ale» their perceptions 
of the other group members. 

At the conclusion of the experimental session the 
manipulations were disclosed, the subjects were in- 
formed that there would be no further session, and 
the real purpose of the experiment was discussed. 


REsuULTs 
Establishment of Appropriate Conditions 


In order for the theoretical analyses discussed 
earlier to be applicable to the experimental situ- 
ation it was necessary to show, first, that subjects 
had adopted low self-appraisals and, second, chat 
those subjects in the commitment condition had 
not only chosen from among the easiest clinical 
tasks but also that these choices were the result 
of subjects’ low self-appraisals. Evidence that the 
first condition was met is the fact that the initial 
self-ratings of subjects in the commitment and 
no-commitment conditions averaged 2.55 on a 
7-point scale (on which 1 was low and 7 was 
high) as compared to an average self-rating of 
4.75 made by subjects receiving high written test 
scores in the control condition (U=12.5; p< 
.01). The final self-ratings for subjects in the 
commitment and no-commitment conditions were 
somewhat higher though not significantly dif- 
ferent from the initial ratings. None of the self- 
rating means was significantly different from any 
other as a function of the commitment and no 
commitment conditions. 

Supporting the second condition stated above 
is the finding that in the commitment condition 
18 subjects chose from among the least difficult 
clinical cases, 2 chose moderately difficult cases, 
and none chose from among the most difficult 
cases, whereas in the control condition no sub- 
ject chose from among the least difficult cases, 5 
subjects chose moderately difficult cases, and 1 
subject chose from among the most difficult cases. 
‘The most difficult and moderately difficult cases 
were combined into one category, and the dif- 
ference between the distributions of the commit- 
ment and control conditions was found to be 
significant (p <.001; Fisher exact test). This 
result lends support to the assumption that by 
choosing the easiest task a subject was implicitly 
committing herself to a low self-appraisal. 


Analysis of Switch-Throwing Evaluations 


For each subject the proportion of positive 
evaluations to total evaluations sent to the posi- 


evaluator and negative evaluator, respec- 
ly, was computed. The means for these data 
re presented in Table 1, and the same data di- 
ded into two blocks of five trials each are pre- 
sented in Figure J. Subjects in the commitment 
fondition more positively evaluated the positive 
yntor than the negative evaluator, and sub- 
ts in the no-commitment condition more posi- 
jvely evaluated the negative evaluator than the 
positive evaluator. Considering the entire 10 
Hjals this interaction is significant at the .05 

t] (F = 4.07; df = 1/38), and for the second 
block of five trials the interaction is significant 
it the .01 level (F= 8.45; df = 1/38). 


At the conclusion of the experiment subjects 
ere asked to rate both peers with regard to 
¢, respect, candidness, competence, and ef- 
ectiveness as a rater of personality-inference 
ability. ‘The mean responses to these questions 
appear in Table 2. Although the pattern of mean 
questionnaire responses as a function of commit- 
ment and evaluations received from others was in 
a direction similar to the switch-throwing evalu- 
ations, neither the interactions nor the main 
effects was significant. 


DISCUSSION 


These results may be interpreted as support for 
the notion that commitment to a low self-ap- 
Dpraisal may protect a person from the undesirable 
implications of accepting social praise and re- 
jecting social censure. People appear to like 
praise, and they will respond favorably to it, pro- 
vided that in so doing they are not also accepting 
its contingent responsibilities. Commitment to a 
low self-appraisal can effectively eliminate these 
responsibilities, and under such conditions praise 
can be accepted with impunity. 

The strength of this interpretation depends to 
some extent on what the switch-throwing re- 
sponses meant to the subjects. Two inferences 
about that meaning could lead to conclusions 
which support the Brehm and Cohen (1962) 
analysis of commitment. First, suppose the sub- 
ject assumed she was being scored on the cor- 
rectness of her switch-throwing responses. Since 
the subject presumably viewed her own test 
answers as incorrect, she might have concluded 
that the positive evaluator was also giving incor- 
rect test answers but that the negative evaluator 
Was giving correct test answers. By positively 
evaluating the positive evaluator relative to the 
negative evaluator, the subject was intentionally 
making incorrect evaluations and thereby being 
consistent with her low self-appraisal. Hence, sub- 
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TABLE 2 
Mrax QUESTIONNATEY. EVALUATIONS OF Proms 


N. ve 

evaluator 2 
Liking 5.19 412 
R. 5.08 4.06 
Candidness 5.0 4.94 
Competence 4.25 3.88 
Skill as rater | 4.18 4.0 


» For all means the bigher the number the more favorable 
the rating. 


jects in the commitment condition were actually 
behaving more consistently than subjects in the 
no-commitment condition. This analysis rests on 
the assumption that the negative evaluator was 
perceived as more competent than the positive 
evaluator, and the fact that this assumption was 
not supported by the data (see Question 4 in 
Table 2) indicates that this interpretation is not 
tenable. 

A second possibility is that subjects were using 
the switch-throwing responses to ingratiate or 
“win over” the other group members. Paradoxi- 
cally, the person toward whom subjects were most 
favorable would be the person whose opinion 
they most wanted to change. Hence subjects in 
the commitment condition were behaving more 
consistently than subjects in the no-commitment 
condition by showing less desire to change the 
negative evaluator's opinion. Such tactics were 
doomed to failure, however, by virtue of the 
experimental control of the evaluations received, 
and therefore subjects would be expected to 
show a more negative reactioR toward peers who 
had not been won over. However, subjects’ 
questionnaire evaluations of others, especially 
on the dimensions of liking and respect, were in 
a direction opposite to this expectation (see Ta- 
ble 2). These questionnaire evaluations could 
not be tactical since it was clear to the subjects 
that they would not be received by peers; there- 
fore, the second interpretation is not supported 
by the data.* 

We are inclined to the view that these switch- 
throwing responses were generally affective in 
nature and indicated the extent to which the sub- 
ject was made uncomfortable by the evaluations 
she received from each peer. The more uncom- 


2 This interpretation arose from an idea presented 
by Elliot Aronson in his recent grant proposal con- 
cerning, “Some Causes and Effects of Esteem and 
Rejection,” unpublished manuscript, University of 
Texas, February 1966. 
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fortable the subject felt as a result of the evalua- 
tions she received, the less the proportion of posi- 
tive evaluations she sent. Furthermore, receiving 
positive evaluations was pleasant unless, as in the 
no-commitment condition, it implied the conse- 
quence of choosing a more difficult clinical task. 

This interpretation leads to the conclusion that 

the data of the present experiment are opposite 
to what one would expect from Brehm and Co- 
hen’s (1962) analysis of the role of commitment 
in cognitive dissonance theory and also Festing- 
er's (1964) analysis of postdecision dissonance. 
However, the weight of evidence supporting both 
of these cognitive consistency analyses (see, e.g., 
Brehm & Leventhal, 1962; Brock, 1965; Cohen, 
Greenbaum, & Mansson, 1963; Festinger, 1964; 
Gerard, 1964; Kiesler & Corbin, 1965; Mills & 
Ross, 1964) indicates that the notion of com- 
mitment as a protective mechanism may be the 
exception to a more general rule on the function- 
ing of commitment. The problem, therefore, is 
to specify the conditions under which commit- 
ment operates to protect the individual. Char- 
acteristics of the present experiment that might 
“have led to this difference in the role of com- 
mitment were, first, that the emphasis of the ex- 
perimental situation was on the self-evaluation of 
an ability, second, that the subjects were led to 
believe they were poor on this ability and could 
consequently fail on tasks requiring the use of 
the ability, and third, that future events would 
Provide the opportunity for subjects to experi- 
ence this failure. Under these circumstances sub- 
jects may well have been more highly motivated 
by the desire to gain successes or avoid failures 
than by the need to be consistent. 

The main question to be raised regarding pre- 
dictions about the functioning of commitment in 
interpersonal evaluating behavior is whether or 
not there are specifiable negative events from 
which the subject can in fact be protected. If 
the existence or nonexistence of negative events 
is a crucial mediating variable, then both the 
consistency notion and the protective notion of 
commitment might be demonstrated in an experi- 
mental paradigm similar to the one used in the 
present study. Whether or not subjects anticipate 
the possibility of negative events (i.e., failure on 
a task) would be manipulated as follows: in one 
condition subjects must choose a clinical task 
which they will be expected to perform, and in 
another condition subjects must choose a hypo- 
thetical clinical task which they will not be 
expected’ to perform. In the first condition, in 
which commitment can protect the subject against 
choosing and performing an overly difficult task, 
the results of the present study should be rep- 
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licated, and in the second condition, in which 
commitment can serve no such protective func- 
tion, the results predicted from consistency 
theory would be expected. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM, STRESS, AND ANCHOR EFFECTS ON 
INTERPERSONAL JUDGMENTS * 


DONALD FISCHER Axp BRENDAN G. RULE 


University of Alberta 


Personality and situational factors related to evaluations of neutral bystanders 
following stress were investigated by varying prejudice, stress, anchor stimuli, 
and persons evaluated. Data indicated the following results: (a) Unfavorable 
evaluations were greater following a negative-anchor than following a positive- 
anchor condition; (b) more unfavorable evaluations were expressed toward 
the 1st person evaluated than toward the 2nd; (c) high- and low-prejudiced 
individuals were more favorable than were moderates towards others under 
mild stress, whereas the moderately prejudiced individuals were more favor- 
able than the extremists under severe stress; (d) prejudice, stress, anchor, 
and the persons rated significantly interacted. Results supported the notion 
that the judgments of the high- and low-prejudiced persons are similar, while 
the moderately prejudiced individual differs from extremists in judgments. 
Furthermore, for the 1st person rated, an assimilation-contrast interpretation 
of the data partially confirmed Berkowitz’ theoretical notions about judg- 
mental effects in personality functioning. 


The scapegoat theory of prejudice has received 
considerable experimental attention in the last 
decade. One particular focus of interest has been 
with delineating differences in hostility displace- 
ment by high- and low-prejudiced persons. Ina 
series of studies, Berkowitz (1959, 1960, 1961) 
has reported that prejudiced individuals mani- 
fest different judgmental processes under stress 
than do their less-prejudiced peers. These studies 
indicated that under stress highly prejudiced in- 
dividuals exhibit assimilation effects or make gross 
discriminations among stimuli, whereas low- 
prejudiced individuals exhibit contrast effects or 
make finer discriminations among stimuli. With 
respect to the kinds of judgments made, the 
highly prejudiced persons typically displayed 
assimilation effects by displacing hostility onto 
neutral bystanders. In other words, peers were 
included into the same category as an annoying 
experimenter, and hostility aroused by the latter 

1'This paper is based in part on a master’s thesis 
submitted to the University of Alberta by Donald 
Fischer. Portions of this research were reported in 
a paper read at the 1966 Canadian Psychological 
Association meeting. 


was generalized to the former. In this case, the 
annoying experimenter served as a negative 
judgmental anchor. 

However, when Berkowitz (1961) attempted to 
demonstrate the generality of bis notions about 
the judgmental processes of the high- and low- 
prejudiced persons by introducing a positive 
anchor, only partial confirmation of his hypothe- 
ses was obtained. Since his findings are ambigu- 
ous and restrict a judgmental process explana- 
tion for the behavior of prejudiced persons, one 
purpose of the present study was to investigate 
the relevance of the anchor variable in an inter- 
personal situation rather than in the nonpersonal 
situation that characterized Berkowitz’ study. 

Furthermore, a very basic issue pertaining to 
displacement phenomena is whether high- and 
low-prejudiced groups do in fact differ from each 
other in the nature of their judgments. Recently, 
Rule (1966), found that judgmental effects for 
the high- and low-prejudiced individuals did not 
differ from each other but did differ from the 
moderately prejudiced persons. The extremists 
were more negative towards neutral strangers 
following stress than were the moderately preju- 
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diced persons. The present study was designed 
also to provide further support for and extend 
Rule's findings regarding similarity of extremists’ 
behavior. 

The discrepancy between Rule’s and Berko- 
witz' findings was explained by differences in 
subject-selection criteria. Rule suggested that 
her moderately prejudiced group was comparable 
to Berkowitz’ low-prejudiced group. Accounting 
for the inconsistency in findings in this way, it 
was possible to elaborate expectations consistent 
with both Berkowitz’ and Rule's theoretical posi- 
tions. It was expected that following stress high- 
and low-prejudiced persons would manifest simi- 
lar judgmental processes, but would differ from 
moderately prejudiced persons. The extremists 
were expected to exhibit assimilation effects, and 
the moderately prejudiced persons were expected 
to exhibit contrast effects in judgments of neu- 
tral bystanders. According to Berkowitz’ ra- 
tionale, assimilation to a negative anchor should 
result in increased hostility, whereas assimilation 
to a positive anchor should result in increased 
favorability. Contrast to a negative anchor should 
© be apparent in increased favorability, whereas 
contrast to a positive anchor should be apparent 
in increased hostility. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects were 96 introductory psychology students 
who participated to meet course requirements. These 
Subjects were selected from a Pool of 639 students 
who had completed a questionnaire which included 
the 10-item Anti-Semitism and the 28-item F scales 
(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950). For both scales item scores varied from 5 
points for a response indicating strong agreement 
with an item to 1 point for a response indicating 
strong disagreemen! 


t, 

Median scores for subjects categorized as high 
prejudiced, moderately prejudiced, and low preju- 
diced were Anti-Semitism, 29, F, 92; Anti-Semitism, 
21, F, 82; Anti-Semitism, 14, F, 65, respectively. 


Procedure 


Subjects were run in 24 Eroups of 4 each. The 
groups were homogeneous with respect to sex and 
level of prejudice. Subjects were greeted and briefly 
introduced to each other, Each subject stated his or 
her name. No more communication was permitted. 
While subjects were in view of one another, the 

ter seating arrangements. Subjects 
were then seated in cubicles which restricted their 
range of observation. 3 

Subjects were told that there were two parts to 

the study. One task was to work out problems, the 
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13 bipolar adjectives. Each subject was asked to 
complete an evaluation of the person on his Immedj- 
ate right, with the exception of the person scated in 
the most extreme right cubicle who evaluated the 
person seated in the most extreme left cubicle. The 
experimenter collected these rAtings ostensibly for 
distribution to the person rated, but in fact dis 
tributed substituted ratings which were either favor- 
able or unfavorable. It was assumed that receiving 
an unfavorable evaluation of oneself from a peer 
would induce a negative anchor and receiving a 
favorable evaluation would induce a positive anchor. 
This procedure constituted manipulation of the 
anchor variable. 

Subjects were then asked to solve a list of 13 
difficult anagrams within an 18-minute period. The 
anagrams corresponded to the problems” used by 
Sarason (1961). High- and low-stress induction was 
accomplished by instructions. High-stress isstruc- 
tions indicated that the performance on the task 
was directly related to intelligence and that high 
school students of above-average intelligence (1Q 
Kreater than 100) were able to successfully complete 
the task. Low-stress instructions indicated that the 
anagrams were difficult, and completion of all the 
anagrams was unlikely. 

Subjects were given two rating scales identical to 
the one they had previously used and were asked 
to make successive judgments of the persons on their 
right and second from their left. It was intended that 
these ratings would depend only on the characteristics 
perceived during the subjects’ brief introduction at 
the beginning of the session. Before leaving the ex- 
perimental room, subjects were informed of the true 
nature of the experiment and asked to maintain 
secrecy until the completion of the experiment in 
about 1 month's time. 


RESULTS 


To assess any possible differences between ex- 
perimental groups in ability to solve anagrams, 
the mean number of anagrams correctly solved 
was examined. Results from an analysis of Varl- 
ance provided no evidence that high-, medium-, 
and low-prejudiced subjects differed in the num- 
ber of correct solutions with 18 minutes time 
(F = 2.34, df = 2/84). 

Evaluations given by the high-, medium-, and 
low-anti-Semitic subjects were examined. Data 
consisted of total scores over the 13 adjective 
scales for each of the two people described. Low 
Scores indicated a favorable evaluation and high 
scores, an unfavorable evaluation. Data were 
analyzed using a 3 X 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of vari- 
ance, split-split plot design. There were 3 levels 
of prejudice, 2 levels of stress, 2 levels of anchor, 
and 2 persons rated. t 

Results of the analysis indicated the following 
relationships. More negative ratings followed a 
negative anchor than a positive one (F=15.95, 
df = 1/84, p <.01). The means were 3.16 and 
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"2.67 for the negative and positive anchors, re- 
spectively. This indicates that the anchor manip 
ulation was successful. 

More hostility was expressed toward the first 
person evaluated than toward the second person 
(F = 17.86, df = 1/85, pf < 01). The means were 
3.07 and 2.82, respectively. 

The high- and low-prejudiced persons were 
more favorable than the moderately prejudiced 
persons under mild stress, whereas the moderately 
prejudiced persons were more favorable than the 
extremists under severe stress (F = 5.86, df= 
2/84, # < .01). Table 1 dndicates the means for 
this interaction. 

Prejudice, anchor, and person evaluated sig- 
nificantly interacted (F= 4.31, df= 2/85, p< 
01). With respect to the first person evaluated, 
high- And low-prejudiced individuals increased in 
unfavorable evaluations as stress increased from 
mild to severe following a negative anchor and 
decreased in unfavorable evaluations following a 
positive anchor; the moderately prejudiced per- 
sons decreased in unfavorable evaluations as 
stress increased following both the positive and 
negative anchor. Thus, high- and low-prejudiced 
persons exhibited an assimilation to the anchor 
effect under stress, while the moderately preju- 
diced persons exhibited a contrast effect follow- 
ing the negative anchor and an assimilation effect 
only following the positive anchor. 

With respect to the second person rated, as 
stress increased high- and low-prejudiced per- 
sons increased in unfavorable evaluations fol- 
lowing a positive anchor, but the high-prejudiced 
individuals decreased in unfavorable evaluations 
following a negative anchor, and the low-preju- 
diced subjects increased in unfavorable ratings 
following the negative anchor. ‘The moderately 
prejudiced individuals decreased in negativity 
following both the positive and negative anchor 
as stress increased. Table 2 contains the mean 
evaluation scores for the conditions of this inter- 


" action. No other main effects or interactions 


were significant. 
DIscussIoN 


Data supported Rule’s findings that under 
stress extremely high- and extremely low-preju- 
diced persons are similar in their evaluations of 
other people, whereas the moderately prejudiced 
Persons differ in reactions from the extremists. 
These findings lend further support to Rokeach’s 
(1960) notion that the conceptual systems of 
extremists are similar. As previously suggested, 
it appears that as in Rule’s study the high- and 
moderately prejudiced groups in this study com- 
Pare to Berkowitz’ high- and low-prejudiced 
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TABLE 1 
Mxax EVALUATION Soomrs rot Tur Him, 
MODERATE-, AND LOW-PREJUDICED GROUrS 
FOLLOWING MILD AND SEVERE STRESS 


Eroups, respectively. It is evident that a large 
number of subjects must be sampled to ade- 
quately specify the categories of high-, moderate-, 
and low-prejudiced persons. 

Consistent with expectations, the results also 
indicated that stress served to broaden the cate- 
gories of the high- and low-prejudiced persons 
50 that more unfavorable evaluations were gen- 
eralized to the first person described when a 
negative anchor was provided and more favor- 
able evaluations were generalized when a positive 
anchor was provided. While the dependence of 
the high-prejudiced authoritarian individual on 
the external environment has long been recog- 
nized (Adorno et al., 1950), this study demon- 
strated a similar dependence on external sources 
by the low-prejudiced person. These data also 
demonstrated that consistent judgmental effects 
operate for positive as well as negative stimuli. 
‘The implication for extremists is that, at least 
for the first person responded to, the effects of 
stress can be channeled into a favorable or un- 
favorable direction depending on the anchor 
stimuli provided in a particular situation. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN EVALUATION SCORES 
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Results regarding the second person evaluated 
did not form a consistent pattern. It appeared 
that the occurrence of the first evaluation al- 
tered the stimulus situation for the second eval- 
uation. Since more negativity was expressed to- 
wards the first person rated, it is clear that hos- 
tility was reduced on the second rating. This 
could be accounted for in terms of catharsis, that 
is, a reduction in the instigation to hostility or 
in terms of aggression-anxiety—guilt or anxiety 
arousal which inhibited the expression of further 
hostility. Regardless of the mechanism involved 
in the hostility reduction, the conditions neces- 
sary to produce the expected judgmental effects 
in terms of assimilation and contrast did not 
appear to be present. 

Of particular interest is the reaction of the 
moderately prejudiced person in terms of the 
nature of his judgments. The medium-prejudiced 
subjects reacted to increased stress with increased 
friendliness regardless of the anchor stimuli or 
persons evaluated. Stress seemed to establish a 
set to respond favorably regardless of other 
situational factors. The moderately prejudiced 
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person appeared to respond more to internal 
evaluational cues rather than to external situa- 
tional cues as did the extremists. 
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ACCURACY OF JUDGMENTS OF PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 
FROM SPEECH * 


RAYMOND G. HUNT aAxp TIP KAN LIN 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


By, asking judges in several conditions to predict speakers’ responses to an 
adjective check list, data were generated bearing on the accuracy of percep- 
tions of personality from voice. These data are discussed in relation to voice 
quality as an expression of personality and also in relation to questions of 
generalized abilities in person perception. 


With regard to questions of accuracy in the 
interpersonal judgment of personality, Gordon 
Allport put the matter plainly when he stated 
in his Pattern and Growth volume (1961) that: 


Although it is certainly true that the judging process 
is complex, and that it is hard to find criteria for 
measuring the success of judgments, the fact remains 
that accuracy of Judgment is a major goal in our 
social relationships, and that some people make more 
correct judgments than others [p. 513]. 


“This Paper was adapted from a master’s thesis 
submittzd by the second author to the graduate 
school at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. A version was Presented at the Eastern Psy- 
chological Association, New York, April 1966. 


So, despite the well-known limitations of such 
research, it seemed to be worth an effort to ex- 
plore further some variables and issues germane 
to the accuracy of judgments of personality, in 
this case, from speech. a 

In particular, the authors wanted to investi- 
gate: (a) whether judges can judge personality 
accurately from speech, (b) whether judges are 
consistently accurate in their ratings across sam- 
ples of speech produced by dissimilar personali- 
ties, (c) whether there are individual differences 
in judgmental accuracy and whether personality 
traits differ in their ease of accurate apprehen- 
sion, (d) whether speakers performing in-char- 
acter verbal parts will be perceived more accu- 
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| rately than the same speakers heard in an out- 
 of-character part, (e) whether open-minded 
judges perform differently from closed-minded 
ones, and (f) whether. interpersonal similarity is 
related to accuracy of judgment. 
In brief, the stddy dealt with accuracy of 
judgment in relation to aspects of the judgment 
task, of the stimulus person (i.e., the speaker), 
of the judge (i.e., the listener), and of the rela- 
tion between the latter two. It was assumed that 
data would be generated relevant to questions of 
relations between voice and personality on the 
one side and the controversial issue of general- 
ized ability in person perception on the other. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The Subjects or judges were 24 female and 54 male 
undergraduates from a course in social psychology. 
Most of them were juniors majoring in psychology, 
and they ranged in age from 19 to 24 years except 
for one subject who was 39. 


Procedure 


During a regular class period the judges were 
given the Dogmatism E Scale. None of the subjects 
connected administration of the test with their 
later participation in the experimental phase of the 
research. For the latter phase, a closed-minded group 
was composed of 28 subjects scoring one standard 
deviation or more above the total E scale mean, and 
an open-minded group was composed of 24 subjects 
scoring one standard deviation or more below the 


« mean. The remaining 26 subjects formed an inter- 
«mediate group. Within each group, judges were as- 


| 


1 


signed at random to one of two conditions. 

In each of those conditions the judges, in groups 
of two to eight, listened to two different male speak- 
ers reading the same prose passage. However, in 
Condition I the first speaker performed an in-char- 
acter part while the second speaker performed out 
of character. That is, Speaker A read a passage he 
had previously described to the experimenters as 
being “like me”; Speaker B read the same passage 
Which he had described as “not like me.” In Condi- 
tion Il, using a different passage, these circumstances 
were reversed, although the order of speakers re- 
mained constant. 

The passages read by the speakers were two of 
the three developed by Markel and Roblin (1965) in 
their study of the effects of content upon judgments 
of personality from voice. The two passages used 
differed sharply in content, one being Markel and 
Roblin’s “death-hostility” passage, and the other 
their “vocational-neutral” one. The two speakers 
(and, in effect, the two passages) were selected by 
asking 16 graduate students to review the three 
Markel-Roblin passages, checking the one “most like 
me” (in character) and the one “least like me” (out 
of character), and then taking two students who 
made opposite selections of two passages and who 
also produced clearly dissimilar responses to a per- 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
ACCURACY SCORES 


Judgment M SD 

1st speaker 12.22 2.05 
2nd speaker 11.7 1.92 
Total (Both speakers) 23.9 3.22 


a The maximum possible scores for the overall judgment on 
two speakers and the judgment on one speaker are 36 and 18, 
respectively. 
sonality check list, the essential nature of which can 
be grasped from Table 3.2 

‘The speakers then individually tape-recorded the 
two passages, reading the appropriate in-character 
passage first. They were allowed to read in what- 
ever way they wished. Tapes suitable to the two 
conditions of the experiment were prepared by re- 
recording, in appropriate combination, playbacks of 
the original recordings. 

Following the customary procedure, after listen- 
ing to each speaker the judges were asked to pre- 
dict the responses of the speaker to an 18-pair 
adjective-opposites personality check list. Having 
done so for each speaker, they were then asked to 
rate themselves on the same check list. The speakers 
had already completed the personality check list 
and their self-ratings served as the subsequent cri- 
terion for assessing accuracy. This procedure obvi- 
ously leaves moot questions of relations between 
judges’ ratings and other criteria for assessing ac- 
curacy. It is possible that if judged against a stand- 
ard personality inventory neither judges’ ratings nor 
self-ratings would appear accurate. However, it is 
not at all clear, as Allport noted, what constitutes 
a suitable criterion for a person’s true personality. 
At any rate, for what the judges were asked to do, 
the authors chose to accept self-ratings as reasonable 
criteria against which to test the judges’ performance. 
The experimental session lasted about 10 minutes. 


° 


RESULTS 


Since each speaker was judged on 18 items, 
the maximum accuracy score for individual 
speakers was 18 and the maximum accuracy 
score across both speakers was 36 (i.e., these 
would have been the scores earned by a judge 
whose predicted ratings were identical with the 
speakers’ self-ratings). On the assumption that 
judges’ predictions should be correct 50% of the 
time by chance, since the check list required 
binary choices, t tests were performed to deter- 
mine whether the average observed scores re- 
ported in Table 1 differed from chance (i.e., 


2 Dissimilarity was defined as 12 of a possible 18 
opposite respenses. By using dissimilar (opposite) 
personalities, it was hoped to exercise some control 
over social desirability kinds of response Sets. In 
order to be accurate for both speakers, the judge 
had to perform at least once against the grain of 
any such predilections. 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF JUDGES’ 
ACCURACY AND SCALES 


Et 


AXB 


+p <.0. 


from accuracy scores of 9 for single speakers and 
18 for both speakers combined). The + — ratios 
for overall mean accuracy (15.6), for mean ac- 
curacy on Speaker A (13.9), and for mean ac- 
curacy on Speaker B (12.4) were significant be- 
yond the .001 level, thus providing evidence of 
accurate judgment. 

In the matter of the consistency of judges’ 
accuracy across samples of speech, a product- 
moment correlation of .40 (p < .01) was obtained 
between judges’ accuracy scores on Speaker A 
and on Speaker B. Thus, judges who were accu- 
rate in rating the first speaker tended also to be 
accurate on the second one, and judges who were 
inaccurate on the first speaker were inaccurate 
the second time. While certainly modest, this 
result does afford comfort for the idea that 
accuracy of person perception is a general abil- 
ity, at least within the limits of a given situation. 

‘To explore the effects of open- versus closed- 
mindedness and of the passages read by the 
speakers, a 3 X 2 factorial analysis of variance 
of the randomized-blocks design was performed 
on the total or combined accuracy scores. It had 
been assumed, of course, from the Markel-Rob- 


TABLE 3 
ORDER OF DIFFICULTY FOR THE EIGHTEEN SCALES 
Et SMe EE nt alte ta eS 


who 
Scale AES 

Forceful-Gentle 13.4 
Assertive-Reserved 15.4 
Realistic-Tdealistic 16.0 
Bold-Cautious 18.6 
iet-Talkative 20.5 
outhful-Mature 23.1 
Se 2 
Et UDP) I - 
Gregarious Detached 30.8 
Patient-Impatient 32.6 
Emotional-Unemotional 34.6 
Religious-Nonreligious 38.5 
Simple-Complex 41.3 
‘Thick-skinned-Sensitive 43.0 
Competitive-Cooperative 46.1 
Serfous-Humorous 48.6 
Orderly-Casual 51.9 
Agile-Slow 74.4 
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lin work that passage variation alone would bé 
without effect. The main effects and interaction 
of these two factors were not significant. 

Passage variation was again tested, this time in 
company with role variations (i.e., in character 
versus out of character), via a split-plot design 
analysis of variance of the combined accuracy 
scores. Once again, no significant main effects or 
interactions were found. Finally, ¢ tests of mean 
accuracy scores for males and females yielded no 
significant differences. 

Turning now to questions of individual dif- 
ferences in accuracy and to differences among the 
scales in eliciting accurate judgments, the results 
of a Judges X Scales (rating scales or traits) 
analysis of variance performed on the combined 
accuracy scores can be found in Table 2. It will 
be seen that both main effects were significant 
at the .01 level. Clearly, then, persons do vary 
in their abilities to render accurate judgments of 
others, and, moreover, it is also apparent that 
some attributes are easier to judge accurately 
than are others. It is of special interest, perhaps, 
that judges and attributes do not interact. Judges 
seem to be good or poor and attributes difficult 
or easy, but independently of one another. 

‘Table 3 lists the bipolar traits from the person- 
ality check list in order of their difficulty. As the 
table shows, traits such as forceful-gentle and 
assertive-reserved elicited accurate responses 
much more frequently than did such traits as 
serious-humorous or orderly-casual. The fact that 
accuracy varies with the trait being judged as 
well as with the judge is consistent with the 
findings of Bronfenbrenner and his co-workers 
(1958) and, as Roger Brown has suggested 
(1965), could underlie the inconsistent findings 
in the accuracy literature. 

Finally, a similarity score between a speaker 
and a judge was obtained by counting the num- 
ber of common traits checked by them. These 
similarity scores then were correlated with 
judges’ accuracy scores for the appropriate 
speaker. Neither correlation was significantly dif- 
ferent from zero (r= —.12 for Speaker A and 
r= .05 for Speaker B). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, then, our findings do provide 
evidence of accurate judgment of personal at- 
tributes from speech. Also, some evidence of 
consistency of individual performance across 
samples of speech expressive of quite dissimilar 
personalities was adduced along with demon- 


stration of significant individual differences in . 


accuracy. Both of these findings are consonant 


[h interpretations of accuracy of judgments in 
ms of individual abilities (e.g., Bronfenbren- 
et al., 1958; Cline & Richards, 1960, 1961). 
hat is to say, in this‘research the judgments of 
E exhibited yariations and consistencies 
of psychological abilities. At the same 
however, the authors’ data clearly revealed 
riations in accuracy as a function of the attri- 
ute being judged. As best as can be judged, 
LJ! from voice cues seems greater for 
iffective-conative attributes than it is for more 
)ehavioral-physical ones. One should keep in 
nind, however, that thé dimensions of person- 
ality comprised by the authors’ check list were 
ly. simple. It appears that effective de- 
iptions of personality can be accomplished 

sing adjectival formats, but the richness of 
description possible in this research was limited, 
nd so, therefore, must be generalizations about 
iations in accuracy across personality dimen- 


‘Turning to the negative side of the ledger, the 
juthors found accuracy of judgment to be un- 
ed by whether the judge was open- or 
ed-minded or by whether the speaker per- 
formed in- or out-of-character verbal parts. Nor 
Was any relation between accuracy and interper- 
onal similarity found. 
‘The most noteworthy findings to emerge from 
this research are those that support the idea that 
stable cues to personality are carried by general 
voice “qualities” independently of the lexical 
content of speech. The fact that listeners could 
judge personality accurately from speech sam- 
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ples, but that passage content had no independ- 
cnt effect on accuracy suggests cither that speech 
content tends to be no more than redundant 
with voice quality or simply irrelevant to the 
judgmental task. Exactly what qualities of voice 
carry cues to personality and how they operate 
await specific explication; one may surmise, 
though, that timbre, inflection, and stress are 
involved (see Kramer, 1963). 
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INCREASE IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ANOMIE AS A RESULT OF 
RADICAL AND UNDESIRABLE CHANGE EXPECTANCY! 


GUNARS REIMANIS 
Division of Social Sciences, Corning Community College? 


Support was shown for hypotheses derived from anomie theory that the 
anomic state of the individual increases in the presence of events leading to 
expectation of radical and undesirable change in his life, and that it decreases 
once such events are removed. Significant mean differences in anomie were 
found when data were collected prior to an order to close a Veterans Admin- 
lstration domiciliary, right after the order, and after the order Was rescinded. 
Ss were domiciliated war veterans, employees at the affected domiciliary, 
members of a community whose economy largely depended on the domiciliary, 


and residents of a nonaffected community. 


In past research the study of the psychological 
anomie using the Srole Anomie Scale (Srole, 
1956) has been conducted primarily through cor- 
relational techniques. The major findings have 
suggested that (a) the roots of anomie may begin 
early in life through faulty socialization processes 
(Reimanis, 1965b, 1966); (b) anomie varies 
predictably with a person’s value systems as 
measured by the semantic differential (Reimanis, 
1961) and personality factors as measured by 
the Cattell Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire (Reimanis, 1965a); (c) certain demographic 
and psychological variables correlate predictably 
with anomie (Bell, 1957; Davol & Reimanis, 
1959; Reimanis & Davol, 1961); and (d) poor 
life chances may provide an index for predicting 
anomie (Meier & Bell, 1959). 

The present research tested the hypothesis 
that the occurrence of events giving rise to ex- 
pectancy of radical undesirable changes in the 
adult's living pattern leads to an increased indi- 
vidual anomic state. This hypothesis could be 
derived from several theoretical positions on 
anomie. It seems, however, that DeGrazia’s 
(1948) theoretical system is most relevant. De- 
Grazia described anomie as a developmental 
process which affects the individual whenever 
radical changes concerning his future take place. 
During early separation anxiety the individual is 
seen as being sensitized against any radical change 
later in life. Any change, such as leaving home 
for the first time, becoming an adolescent, los- 


1 Part of this work was supported by the Co Le 
Canton of the LL Takes Toearch gant ores 
Appreciation is expressed to the Corning Community 
College students who aided in some phases of data 
collection, and to the individuals who served as sub- 
jects in the study. 


2Also at Bath Veterans i 
Now YE Administration Center, 
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ing a job, changing residence, involves a” period 


of uncertainty and thus may lead to a temporary f 


state of individual helplessness, normlessness, 
planlessness, or anomie. 


MEtHoD 
The test of the hypothesis was made possible by 


the announcement of the United States Veterans 
Administration that a certain Veterans Administra 
tion Center would be closed in about 4 months. 


About 700 domiciliary members with median age of 
67 (domiciliary members are war veterans who for 
varied reasons cannot support themselves in the 
general community) expected a radical undesirable 
change, since they would be transferred to other 
parts of the country which in many cases invol 
moving away from close friends or relatives in the 
vicinity. The closest other Veterans Administration 
domiciliary was at a distance of about 500 miles. An 
unpublished survey indicated that practically all 
members preferred to remain at their present domi- 
ciliary. About 600 employees at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Center, which included a hospital, ex- 
pected a radical change with the possibility of loss 
of job or change in job at a financial loss and change 
in residence. In addition, the community with about 
6,000 inhabitants at which the Center was located 
expected a radical change because the closing of the 
Veterans Administration facility would necessitate # 
serious economic reorganization. The veterans domi- 
ciliary facility had been a major employer for 
the community for over 80 years, and much of 
pension income received by the domiciliary members 
was being spent in the community. 

It was thus predicted that anomie would increase 
in the domiciliary members, the employees, and the 
residents of the local community following the Vet- 
erans Administration closing announcement. 

About 4 months after the closing order, following 
a series of investigations by congressional subcom- 
mittees and other national groups that were set into 
action primarily by the local leaders’ cry for help, 
the President of the United States announced that 
the Veterans Administration facility would remain 


to preclude the use of normal probability statistics. 
For the first sample after the closing order, 130 
subjects were selected from the male 
anomie 


own control. 

The second sample was drawn from the Veterans 
Administration Center employee 
data were available on 98 male and 75 female sub- 

conducted 


as a result of the informally observed lower em- 
ployee morale after the closing order. The employees 
were not used as subjects after the closing order was 
rescinded. 

‘The third sample was drawn from the community 


female subjects in a door-to-door canvas through 
representative streets of the community.3 After the 
rescinding of the closing order the same data collec- 
tion procedure was repeated in the affected com- 
munity to obtain anomie measures on 44 male and 
94 female subjects. 

The fourth sample was drawn after the closing 
order from the nearby control community, economi- 
cally unaffected by the Veterans Administration in- 
stallation. Similar door-to-door canvas was carried 
out in the control community and data were col- 
lected from 72 male and 63 female subjects. It is 
recognized that in the control community private 
industry was the main economic force and thus may 
differ from the affected community on other variables 
Not controlled in this study. 
~~—————————— 


3The actual data gathering for this sample was 
Carried out by Raymond Wolfe, State University of 
New York, College of Geneseo. 
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TABLE 1 


DEscRirTIVE AXD SIONINICANCE Test DATA roR MEAN 
OF ANOMIE BEFORE, DURING, AND 
ArTER THXEAT OF VETERANS ADMONIS- 
TRATION CENTER CLOSING 


Population tested 


Domiciliary members 
Prior to closing order 
After closing order 
After rescinding of 

order 


VA employees 
Prior to closing order 
After closing order 
Control community 
Affected community 
After closing otder 
After rescinding of 
closing order 


Note. —For domiciliary members t values were for matched 
pairs. Other samples were matched on education before sta- 
tistical ক 


5-point scale. The response was scored from 0 to 
with a maximum score of 20. The scale (Reimanis, 
1966) was a slightly modified Srole Anomie 
(Srole, 1956), and was designed to assess essen 
characteristics of the anomic mode of thought. 
questionnaire included an opposite-item anomie 
in all samples but one, as a check for response set. 


In addition to other less relevant items, questions 
were included regarding the subjpct's belief as to 
tion 


whether or not the Veterans 
would 


Previous research (Reimanis & Davol, 1961) has 
indicated that the anomie scale has construct valid- 


have ranged from .67 to .80. More recently, Struen- 
ing and Richardson (1965) in a factor analysis of 


anomie items had highest loadings, .54 to .64, on the 
first factor. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


‘Table 1 summarizes the descriptive and sta- 
tistical test data comparing the mean anomie 
scores for the various samples before the closing 
order, after the closing order, and after the 
rescinding of the closing order. The findings from 
the Veterans Administration domiciliary samples, 
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as shown in Table 1, supported both hypotheses. 
The mean anomie increased significantly follow- 
ing the closing order, and decreased significantly 
following the rescinding of the closing order. 
The t test computations for the domiciliary 
members were for matched pairs, since each sub- 
ject served as his own control. 

With respect to the other samples, subject-by- 
subject matching was not possible because the 
data were collected anonymously. The data from 
these samples showed differences in the distribu- 
tion of education levels. The means ranged from 
11.20 to 12.85. It has been shown in the past 
that education is an important correlate of anomie 
(Reimanis & Davol, 1961), and in the present 
study the correlations between education and 
anomie ranged between —.22 and —.56. Thus, 
stratified sampling was used to match the groups 
by discarding subjects randomly to obtain com- 
parable proportions of cases in each of six edu- 
cation levels for each pair of samples between 
which t values were computed. The means of 
education, shown in Table 1, are those computed 
after matching. In testing for mean differences, 
stratified-sampling variance of mean difference 
was used for the matched samples (McNemar, 
1962, p. 385). Matching was not attempted on 
age, since chronological age by itself does not 
seem to relate to anomie (Reimanis & Davol, 
1961). In the present samples, excluding the 
domiciliary member group for which the median 
age was 67, mean ages ranged between 40.59 and 
44.98, and correlations between age and anomie 
ranged between .00 and .14 (ns). 

From the t value in Table 1 it can be seen that 
the mean anomie increased significantly for the 
employee group, following the closing order, and 
that the affected community had a significantly 
higher mean anomie after the closing order than 
after the rescinding of the closing order. In the 
same way the affected community had a signifi- 
cantly higher anomie after the closing order as 
compared to the control community. These re- 
sults again supported the predictions that anomie 
would increase in presence of radical change 
expectation and decrease with the removal of 
events giving rise to such expectation. 

No significant trends or differences were found 
between anomie and the indexes measuring the 
degree to which the subjects felt that they would 
be affected by the closing of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration facility or their belief that the Vet- 
erans Administration installation would or would 
not close. The lack of relationship could be due 
to the fact that the data showed little variability 
on the indexes. Practically every subject in the 
community indicated that he would be affected 
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somehow by the Veterans Administration closing. 


If the subject was not directly affected, he 
usually was involved through his friends and 
relatives. In the few cases where a subject had 
no close friends or relatives working at the Vet- 
erans Administration Center, his job could be 
affected through his place of business, or through 


the fact that real estate values had already gone 


through a very steep decline. 

No consistent differences in anomie were ap- 
parent between males and females. The largest 
difference which was present and significant (p 
< .05) was between the unmatched male and 
female employees prior to the closing order. The 
means were 8.63 for males and 7.17 for females. 
However, their mean education levels were also 
significantly different (10.24 and 12.45 for the 
males and females, respectively). The significant 
mean difference in anomie disappeared when edu- 
cation was controlled. 

Concluding, it may be stated that the first 
hypothesis was supported in this quasiexperi- 
mental, realistic research setting, by showing that 
events giving rise to expectations of radical un- 
desirable change were accompanied by an increase 
in the anomic state in the individual. It was also 
shown that such an increase in anomie could be 
of a temporary nature which decreased with the 
removal of events giving rise to such expecta- 
tion. This second finding in particular supported 
DeGrazia’s (1948) view that the anomic state in 
the individual increases with conditions that up- 
set his usual living pattern and give rise to un- 
certainty and Dplanlessness, and returns to 2 
previous base line once the uncertainty is re- 
moved. Finally, the study has shown that the 
anomie scale is sensitive enough to measure 
changes in the individual that can be predicted on 
basis of anomie theory. Thus, the present study 
has also shown support for construct validity of 
the anomie scale. 
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EMOTIONALITY AND INFORMATION CONCERNING INTERNAL 


REACTIONS : 


STUART VALINS 


University of North Caroling 


It was hypothesized that emotional and unemotional individuals differ with 
respect to the utilization of internal sensations as cues. In comparison to 
unemotional Ss, emotional ones were expected to make more use of informa- 
tion concerning their internal reactions. Ss who were psychometrically classi- 
fied as emotional or unemotional were shown 10 slides of seminude females 
while hearing a tape recording of sounds that were allegedly their heart beats. 
To 5 of the slides they heard a marked change in their “heart rates”; to the 
other 5 they heard no change. It was found that relatively emotional subjects 
labeled nudes as attractive or unattractive depending upon whether they 
thought their hearts had reacted. This effect was significantly less marked for 
unemotional subjects. These individual differences were still apparent 2 mo. 
later when subjects were allowed to choose photographs of the nudes as re- 


wards. 


The present experiment is concerned with indi- 
vidual differences in the labeling of internal 
sensations. How might we characterize an indi- 
idual who ignores his internal reactions or who 
does not utilize them as cues? Considering those 
experiments in which the labeling process af- 
fected emotion-like behavior, we would expect 
that someone who ignores his internal sensations 
Would not mimic the behavior of an emotional 
stooge (Schachter & Singer, 1962), would not 
consider electric shocks to be very painful 
(Nisbett & Schachter, 1966), and would not like 
nude females to which he heard his “heart 
rate” change (Valins, 1966). There would be 
little reason for this individual to adopt the 
emotional labels that are available since he would 
feel little pressure“to evaluate his internal sensa- 
tions. ‘This individual should be relatively un- 
emotional. The opposite would be expected from 
those individuals who do view their internal 
sensations as an important source of information 
and who do utilize these sensations as cues. Their 
reactions in response to emotional situations 
Should arouse them to search for appropriate 
explanations or labels. These individuals should 
be relatively emotional. Such speculations lead 
us to suspect that individual differences in 
chronic emotionality are related to differences in 
the utilization of internal cues. More emotional 


1 This research was facilitated by 2 faculty re- 
search grant from the University of North Carolina 
School of Medicine, and by funds provided by the 
Foundaticens’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry. Ap- 
preciation is extended to Neil Carson and Douglas 
Gouge for their able assistance during the initial 
phase of the experiment. 


individuals may feel more pressure to label their 
internal sensations than do less emotional ones. 
It is important to note that we are considering 
a variable that is cognitive and one that can 
and may be independent of actual internal re- 
actions. Our concern, at the moment, is not with 
individual differences in physiological reactions 
but with individual differences in the cognitive 
effects of these reactions. 

The hypothesis tested in this experiment was 
that individuals who are psychometrically clas- 
sified as relatively unemotional will make less 
use of information concerning their internal 
reactions when evaluating emotional stimuli than 
will individuals who are classified as emotional. 
Subjects were shown slides of seminude females 
While hearing bogus heart sounds. Half of each 
emotionality group heard their “heart rates” 
increase to some slides and not change to others. 
The remaining subjects heard the bogus heart 
rate decrease to some slides and not change to 
others. It has been shown that subjects use 
this information when evaluating the nudes in 
that they like best those nudes to which they 
hear a change in the bogus heart rate (Valins, 
1966). However, if unemotional types ignore 
their internal sensations or do not utilize them 
as cues, they should not be influenced by the 
feedback when evaluating the nudes. In compari- 
son to the more emotional subjects, the less 
emotional ones should consider the nudes ac- 
companied by a change in the bogus heart rate 
as similar in attractiveness to those nudes not 
S0 accompanied. 

Inclusion of both feedback manipulations in 
the design of this experiment constituted a 
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replication of previous research. Although it is 
intuitively reasonable that subjects would inter- 
pret an increase in heart rate to a slide a of 
seminude female as indicating attraction, it is 
not so obvious that they would similarly inter- 
pret a decrease in heart rate. Replication of this 
latter effect is thus desirable. 


METHOD 
Subject Selection 


Emotionality was defined with respect to two 
paper-and-pencil questionnaires. The prime selection 
device, Lykken’s questionnaire (Lykken, 1957), is 
in a forced-choice format and consists of 33 items 
that describe two rather unpleasant activities. One 
alternative is unpleasant because it is distasteful or 
tedious, while the other is embarrassing or anxiety 
arousing. The latter alternatives will presumably be 
avoided or not preferred by those individuals who 
are most subject to the emotions of anxiety or 
fear. Subjects who have been defined as emotional 
in this manner, in comparison to those defined as 
unemotional, have been found to be: (a) more 
emotional by clinicians (Lykken, 1957), (b) good 
learners on a shock-avoidance task in which per- 
formance is facilitated by anxiety or fear (Schachter 
& Latané, 1964), (c) more upset at the scene of 
an air disaster (Latané & Wheeler, 1966), and 
(d) more nervous as indicated by their scores on a 
questionnaire to be discussed below. 

Lykken’s questionnaire was administered to ap- 
proximately 1800 male undergraduates at freshman 
orientation meetings. Those undergraduates who 
chose 8 or less of the frightening alternatives (89%) 
and those who chose 20 or more (9%) were 
selected as potential subjects. The scores of these 
subjects on a second questionnaire were used to 
further select the experimental population. This 
questionnaire (Valins, 1963) consisted of 15 items, 
each depicting a situation previously judged to 
arouse some degree of nervousness (e.g. going to 
the hospital for an operation). The subject circled 
1 of 5 points next to each item to indicate how 
nervous he would be in that situation, and those 
points circled were summed to arrive at a nervous- 
ness score. Of those subjects classified as unemotional 
using Lykken’s questionnaire (score of 20 or more), 
66% had nervousness scores that were below 
the median score (29.5) of all potential subjects, 
and of those subjects classified as emotional, 
69% had nervousness scores that were above the 
median (X2>24, df=1, p < .001).2 Subjects were 
recruited for the present experiment from those who 
scored 20 or more on Lykken’s questionnaire and 
Who also scored 29 or less on the nervousness ques- 
tionnaire (low emotional subjects—LE) and subjects 
scoring respectively 8 or less and also more than 
29 on these questionnaires (high emotional sub- 


2 Reported p values are based on two-tailed tests. 
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jects—HE). As an additional check on whether 
subjects so selected differed on an anxiety or emo- 
tionality dimension, their scores on the A or anxiety 
factor of the MMPI were compared. Emotional 
subjects who participated in the present experiment 
scored higher on the anxiety factor than did un- 
emotional subjects (18.23 versus 9.60, t= 4.16 
? < 001). 


Manipulation of Information Concerning Internal 
Reactions 


The procedure that was employed has been pre- 
sented in detail elsewhere (Valins, 1966). Subjects 
were told that the experiment was concerned with 
heart-rate reactions to sexually oriented stimuli. 
These reactions were to be measured in response to 
10 slides of seminude females. Due to an alleged 
inadequacy of instrumentation, the subjects were 
to actually hear their hearts beating but were told 
to ignore it. Heart rate was presumably being 
measured using a microphone that was taped to the 
subject’s chest, and an amplifier and signal tracer 
that reproduced the heart sounds. The subjects 
thought that these “heart sounds” were being 
recorded on a tape recorder. The sounds, of course, 
were actually prerecorded and were played back 
through the speaker of the signal tracer. 

Ten color slides, which were made from photo- 
graphs published by Playboy magazine, were each 
projected for 15 seconds at l-minute intervals 
through a one-way mirror. The slide presentation 
was coordinated with the tape recording and began 
with the third minute. Using this procedure, the 
subjects heard a marked change in the bogus heart 
rate to five of the slides but not to the other five. 
After the tenth slide, the subjects heard their 
“hearts” beating normally for three minutes. The 
slides were then repeated in the same manner with 
subjects hearing the identical reactions. To control 
for variations in the attractiveness of the nudes, 
the slide order was systematitally rotated within 
conditions. Twenty male subjects were assigned to 
each of the following conditions: high emotional- 
heart rate increase, high emotional-heart rate de- 
crease, low emotional-heart rate increase, and low 
emotional-heart rate decrease. 


Attractiveness Measures 


To assess the degree to which the feedback was 
utilized when evaluating the nudes, several measures 
of the attractiveness of each nude were obtained 
from all subjects. 

Slide ratings. On the pretext that the experimenter 
wished to reduce the number of slides to the most 
attractive ones, the slides were shown a third time 
(with no feedback), and the subjects rated the 
attractiveness of each girl, using a 100-point scale. 

Photograph choices. As an additional reward for 
participation (the subjects were paid $3.00 for this 
experimental session and another to be discussed 
below) the subject was told he could take 5 of the 
10 photographs from which the slides had been 
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made. Copies of his choices, presumably donated by 
the publisher, would be given to him with his pay 
check. 

Ratings of photograph details. These ratings were 
not obtained in the original experiment. They were 
included in this one to determine whether the 
evaluation of specific features of the nudes would be 
affected by the feedback. After the subject chose 
the five photographs that he wanted, he was told 
that one of the experimenters was also interested in 
“what about these photographs is good or bad.” 
The subjects were asked to rate all 10 photographs 
on the basis of how “‘nice” the breasts were, 
followed by ratings of the face, hair, and general 
pose. 

Delayed photograph choices. About 6 weeks after 
participating in the first experimental session, the 
subjects received a letter requesting them to make 
an appointment for a second session which they 
had previously agreed to. They were seen during 
this session by another experimenter who, after 
introducing himself, first gave the subject a pamphlet 
to read and a questionnaire to complete. This took 
about 15 minutes and, since it was irrelevant to 
the purpose of the present experiment, will not be 
discussed. After the subject completed the question- 
naire, the experimenter said that he would pay him 

before the second part of the experiment began. The 
subject was given his pay check and also told that 
“rather than looking over my records to see which 
photographs you wanted, take the five that you 
want and T]l go get some copies.” The subject 
was given 10 photographs, and the experimenter 
hurried out of the room, ostensibly to get copies. 
Upon returning, he explained that the experiment 
Was over and questioned the subject regarding his 
reactions. 


RESULTS 


Postexperimental questioning revealed that all 
but two subjects accepted the bogus heart beats 
as veridical. These two subjects, one of which 
Was an LE and one an HE, were in the heart- 
rate increase condition. To retain an equal 
number of subjects in each condition, the data 
of these two were included in all analyses. This 
is a conservative procedure, since on all measures 
the data indicated that the LE subject had been 
more affected by the feedback than the HE 
subject. Exclusion of these data would have 


operated to strengthen the major results and 
conclusions. 


Slide Ratings 


In Table 1 are presented the mean attrac- 
tiveness ratings, for each experimental condition, 
of the slides to which the subjects heard a 
change in the bogus heart rate (reinforced) and 
the slides to which they heard no change (non- 
reinforced). It will be noted first that the rein- 
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forced nudes were considered more attractive 
than the nonreinforced ones (F = 72.15, < .01), 
and that this effect was somewhat stronger with 
the increase feedback than with the decrease 
feedback (F for Reinforcement X Feedback in- 
teraction = 6.12, p< .05).3 However, the de- 
crease feedback did have a significant effect. 
Seventy-two percent of these subjects rated the 
reinforced nudes as more attractive than the 
nonreinforced ones (z= 2.69, f < .01). These 
data replicate the results of previous research. 
Information concerning internal reactions does 
affect the evaluation of erhotional stimuli. 

With regard to our primary interest, it was 
predicted that relative to more emotional sub- 
jects, less emotional ones would not utilize the 
bogus feedback when evaluating the nudes. These 
latter subjects should consider the two types of 
photographs as similar in attractiveness. As can 
be seen in Table 1, the bogus feedback did not 
equally affect the evaluations of the LE and 
HE subjects. The difference in the attractive- 
ness ratings of the reinforced and nonreinforced 
nudes is greater for the HE subjects than for 
the LE subjects (F for Reinforcement X Emo- 
tionality interaction = 7.61, p < .01). The more 
emotional subjects utilized the information con- 
cerning their internal reactions to a greater 
extent than did the less emotional subjects. 


Photograph Choices 


Toward the end of the first experimental 
session the subjects were told that they could 
have five of the photographs from which the 
slides had been made. Analysis of the photo- 
graphs that were chosen provides another indica- 
tion of the differential effects of the bogus feed- 
back. The mean number of reinforced and 
nonreinforced photographs that were chosen is 
presented in Table 1. In accord with the analysis 


8 All F values result from 2 X 2 X 2 (Emotionality 
X Feedback X Reinforcement) analyses of variance, 
with df = 1/76. 

4 The F values for the main effect of emotionality 
and for the interaction of Emotionality X Feedback 
X Reinforcement did not approach significance. 
However, the interaction of Emotionality X Feed- 
back was significant (F= 4.20, p < .05). This inter- 
action indicates that with the increase feedback the 
more emotional subjects tended to give higher at- 
tractiveness ratings than the less emotional subjects, 
and that with the decrease feedback they gave 
lower ratings. This significant interaction and the 
nonsignificant main effect of emotionality indicate 
that the HE and LE subjects did not differ with 
respect to the magnitude of their attractiveness 
ratings. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SLIDE ATTRACTIVENESS RATINGS AND PHOTOGRAPH CHOICES 
Conditions 
Slides bd HE LE 
Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
Reinforced 79.99 (3.70) 66.50 (3.25) 69.77 (3.20) 66.39 (2.75) 
Nonreinforced 56.65 (1.30) 51.78 (1.15) 56.01 (1.80) 60.75 (2.25) 
Difference +23.34 (+2.40) +14.72 (+1.50) + 13.76 (+1.40) +5.64 (+.50) 


Note.-—Numbers in Parentheses are the mean number of photographs chosen as rewards. 


of slide ratings, more of these choices were of 
reinforced photographs (F = 49.47, p < .01), and 
a stronger effect was obtained with the increase 
feedback than with the decrease feedback 
(F = 4.76, p < .05). Again, however, the decrease 
feedback did have a significant effect. Seventy 
percent of these subjects chose more reinforced 
Photographs than nonreinforced ones (z= 2.37, 
2 < .02). 

It is also apparent that the choices of the 
more emotional subjects were more effected by 
the feedback than were the choices of the less 
emotional ones. In comparison with the less 
emotional subjects, the more emotional subjects 
chose more reinforced photographs than non- 
reinforced ones (F = 5.94, p < .05).5 This effect 
has also withstood a delay of approximately 67 
days. During the second experimental session the 
Subjects were again told that they could have 
five photographs as a reward for participating 
in the experiment. It should be emphasized that 
although no attempt was made to dissociate the 
two experimental sessions, the subjects made 
these delayed choices on the basis of the photo- 
graphs that they liked best at the moment. 
Although many of them were aware of the con- 
sistency of their choices, and some suspected 
that the experimenter would compare the im- 
mediate and delayed ones, virtually all of the 
subjects insisted that they liked the five photo- 
graphs that they had chosen more than the five 
they had not. Of the 33 HE subjects who re- 
turned for the second session, 28 chose more 
reinforced photographs than nonreinforced ones; 
of the 30 LE subjects who returned, 18 chose 
more reinforced photographs. This delayed ef- 
fect (x= 3.74, df =1, p <.06) is probably a 
conservative estimate, however, because those 
HE subjects who did not return previously chose 
more reinforced photographs than the HE sub- 


5 None of the remaining F values for this analysis 
Were significant. 


jects who did return, and those LE subjects 
who did not return previously chose less rein- 
forced photographs than the LE subjects who 
did return. That internal information is of 
greater importance to more emotional individuals 
than to less emotional ones is strongly supported 
by these delayed data. 


Ratings of Photograph Details 


It is evident from the data presented so for 
that subjects like best those nudes to which they 
think their hearts have reacted. It is also of 
interest, however, to determine whether this ef- 
fect is manifested in the subjects’ attitudes 
toward specific features of the nudes. If similar 
effects are noted, they would suggest that the 
subjects distort various features of the nudes to 
explain their presumed heart-rate reactions, and 
that these distortions may serve to justify con- 
sidering a nude as attractive or unattractive. 
At the end of the first experimental session, the 
subjects rated each photograph (using a 100- 
point scale) on the basis ofe “how nice are the 
girl's breasts, face, hair, and general pose.” The 
mean differences between these ratings of the 
reinforced and nonreinforced nudes are presented 
in Table 2. These data are consistent with the 
slide ratings and photograph choices. The breasts, 
faces, and poses of the reinforced nudes were 
rated as nicer than those of the nonreinforced 
ones (all F values > 12.46, p < .01), and a simi- 
lar trend is apparent for the ratings of the nudes’ 
hair (F= 3.60, p<.10). These effects were 
also somewhat greater with the increase feedback 
than with the decrease feedback (F values for 
faces and poses > 4.31, p < .05). 

These ratings are not only dependent upon 
the bogus.feedback but are also dependent upon 
whether a subject is more emotional or less 
emotional. The difference between the ratings of 
the reinforced and nonreinforced nudes is greater 
for the more emotional subjects than for the 
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TABLE 2 


PHOTOGRAPH DETAILS: MEAN RATINGS OF REINFORCED 
PHOTOGRAPHS MINUS MEAN RATINGS OF 
NONREINFORCED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Conditions 
Details HE LE 
Increase | Decrease Increase | Decrease 
Breasts +8.21 +5.92 + .85 +1.04 
Faces +7.69 | +3.08 +2.41 — .46 
Hair +4.61 +4.52 +2.90 — .30 
Poses +15.47 | +7.76 +10.60 | + .53 


less emotional ones for the ratings of breasts 
(F = 11.30, p < .01), faces (F = 5.99, p < .05), 
and poses (F = 3.30, p<.10). Once again, the 
data indicate that the more emotional subjects 
have been more affected by the bogus feedback 
than have the less emotional subjects.® 


Control Comparisons 


Two additional groups of subjects were used 
to determine whether the tape-recorded sounds 
alone, apart from their meaning, had a differen- 
tial effect on the emotional ‘and unemotional 
Subjects. These subjects heard the heart-rate in- 
crease tape recording and, except for thinking 
that the recording was of “extraneous sounds,” ” 
were exposed to the same first-session procedures 
as the experimental subjects. No significant dif- 
ferences were found on any measures between 
control subjects classified as emotional and 
those classified as unemotional (N =9 for each 
Eroup).. In fact, for five of the six comparisons, 
the differences between the control groups were 
in a direction opposite to the differences between 
the experimental groups. Thus, the latter dif- 
ferences are due to the sounds functioning as 
information about internal reactions. 


DIscUssIoN 


The results of this experiment are in agree- 
ment with theoretical expectations. Individuals 
do utilize information concerning their internal 
reactions, and the degree to which this is done 


© Of the remaining F values for these four analy- 
ses, the only ones that approached significance 
were the four interactions of Emotionality X Feed- 
back (all F-values> 3.17, p< .10). These parallel 
the similar interaction manifested with the slide 
ratings. 

7 See Valins (1966) for a more complete descrip- 
tion of these control conditions. 
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can be predicted by knowing whether an indi- 
vidual is more emotional or less emotional. These 
individual differences highlight the importance of 
cognitive processes in mediating emotional re- 
sponse. Although physiological reactions may 
indeed be important determinnts of emotion, 
perhaps more important is whether an indi- 
vidual feels it necessary to have a label or 
explanation for his internal state. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that an individual who is 
characterized by marked physiological reactivity 
could be relatively unemotional, whereas some- 
one who is less reactive conld be relatively emo- 
tional. The former might ignore his internal 
reactions and the latter might’ experience much 
pressure to label and evaluate them. 

Just such an explanation has been advanced 
to account for the emotional fftness of the 
criminal sociopath. Contrary to predictions de- 
rived from a cognitive and physiological theory 
of emotion, Schachter and Latané (1964) have 
found that the chronically unemotional criminal 
shows indications of sympathetic hyperreactivity. 
Thus, the absence of internal cues could not 
account for his lack of emotion. However, the 
absence of pressures to evaluate" these cues could 
explain the data. Regardless of how or why they 
react internally, sociopaths may be unemotional 
because they ignore or do not utilize as cues 
Whatever internal sensations they do experience. 

This explanation of the behavior of the un- 
emotional criminal is supported by these results 
if one can consider the subject-selection criteria 
as comparable to those of Schachter and Latané. 
In the present experiment, emotionality was 
primarily defined by scores on Lykken’s ques- 
tionnaire. As reviewed above, Lykken found that 
these scores were related to clinical nominations 
of criminals as emotional or unemotional, and 
the questionnaire was one of several criteria 
employed by Schachter and Latané to ‘select 
their sociopaths. Experiments that have used 
Lykken’s questionnaire with undergraduate popu- 
lations have also found similar physiological dif- 
ferences between emotional and unemotional 
individuals (Valins, 1963, 1967). Furthermore, 
there is collateral evidence indicating that our 
unemotional subjects were sociopathic-like. One 
of the characteristics of the sociopath is his lack 
of responsibility. He does not seem to be con- 
cerned with the consequences of his actions. Such 
irresponsibility was evident in the appointment- 
keeping behavior of the LE subjects in the 
present experiment. Although no records were 
kept of this behavior for the first experimental 
session, they were for the second session. Of the 
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35 LE subjects who called and arranged for a 
second session appointment, 13 of them (37%) 
failed to show up; of the 33 HE subjects who 
called, unly one (29%) did not keep his appoint- 
ment.s This greater irresponsibility on the part 
of the unemotional subjects (x2 = 10.10, df = 1, 
b <.01) further indicates that the subjects were 
selected on a dimension similar to that of 
Schachter and Latané. It would thus appear 
reasonable to conclude that certain kinds of 
unemotional individuals are sympathetically 
hyperreactive, but also ignore and do not label 
their reactions. Why.,they are hyperreactive and 
why they ignore their reactions are problems for 
further investigation. 

8 Eight LE subjects and the one HE subject 
returned after being .scheduled for another ap- 
pointment. 
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RECOGNITION OF ONE’S OWN VOICE * 
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In a study of the effects on voice recognition of (a) length of utterance, (b) 
delay in playback, and (c) familiarity with voice, only familiarity appeared to 
be a significant influence on correctness of recognition. Within the limits of 5 
sec. of utterance and 3 mo. delay between recording and playback, about 38% 
of Ss with only moderate experience in hearing their own voices and with 
no professional interest in their own voice correctly recognized their own 
voices. When the factor of interest and familiarity are added, correct recogni- 


tion can be significantly increased. 


Previous studies have demonstrated that when 
a person listens to a recording of his own voice 
he experiences a disruptive impact which is dis- 
cernible not only in verbal responses but also 
in psychophysiological reactions (Holzman & 
Rousey, 1966; Holzman, Rousey, & Snyder, 
1966). In one of those studies (Holzman et al., 
1966), psychophysiological responses were moni- 
tored while the subject listened to 20 voices 
saying the same phrase, only 1 of which was the 
Subject’s own voice. Own voice produced signifi- 
ficantly higher psychophysiological activation 
than did other voices, a trend that was main- 
tained whether or not subjects recognized their 
own voices. A forced-choice recognition test 
showed that only 15 of the 39 subjects (38%) 
recognized their own voices. In an earlier study, 
Wolff (1943) reported that only 10.5% of his 
subjects correctly identified their own voices on 
immediate playback, but none correctly identified 
his own voice after an interval of a few weeks. 
The high rate of nonrecognition in their and 
Wolff's studies intrigued the authors and they 
wanted to determine some of the main factors 
influencing own-voice recognition. ‘The present 
experiment studies the effect of three variables 
on recognition of one’s voice. These variables 
were selected on a priori grounds as accounting 
for most of the difficulty in recognizing own 
voice. The variables are (a) the length of the 
utterance, (b) the time interval between record- 
ing and listening, and (c) familiarity with one’s 
recorded voice. 


1'This investigation was supported by Grant MH 
07962 from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


Subjects. Two hundred ninety-six subjects were 
tested. They were recruited from several civic clubs, 
church auxiliaries, and national sorority alumnae 
groups. All subjects were middle-class midwesterners 
with approximately the same regional accent. 

Procedure. The task required subjects to tape- 
record a short utterance. Twenty subjects were 
recorded on a single tape. Then subjects listened to 
the tape with the 20 voices all saying the same 
phrase, and they were instructed to mark in a 
booklet whether each voice was his own or not. 

The authors used two lengths of utterance: 1 
second, and 5 seconds.2 There were three time 
intervals between recording and playback: 30 min- 
utes, 1 week, and 3 months. Subjects were hap- 
hazardly assigned to one of the six conditions for 
the voice-recognition test. A portable Uher Model 
4000 S tape recorder was used. Segments of tape, 
the lengths of which corresponded to the lengths 
of the 1-second or 5-second utterances with 5 
seconds of silence between the segments, were pre- 
viously numbered. After the subjects had recorded 
their voices the tapes were cut, rearranged, and 
respliced in a prearranged random order. This was 
done to prevent the subjects from responding to 
the order in which they had recorded their voices, 
for some may have remembered that they recorded 
before or after a particular subject. The instructions 
were: 


We want to see if you can recognize your own 
voice. We are going to play for you a series of 
20 voices. Your own voice may appear in this 
series once, many times, or not at all. After each 
exposure, mark in your booklet on the appropriate 
page whether you believe that the voice you hear 
is your own. If you think it is, check the box 
adjacent to “Yes”; if you think it is not, check 


2The 1-second sample was, “a long flowing 
beard.” The 5-second sample was, “He dresses him- 
self in an ancient black frock coat usually minus 
several buttons.” These excerpts were taken from 
a passage entitled, “My Grandfather (Van Riper, 
1954) .» 
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TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS WHO DiD AND Dip Nort RECOGNIZE THEIR OWN RECORDINGS UNDER 
VARYING LENGTHS OF PASSAGE AND TIME DELAYS BETWEEN RECORDING AND LISTENING 
Length of utterance 
1 Sec. 5 Sec. 
Period of playback delay 
Recognize Nonrecognize Recognize Nonrecognize 
N % N % N % N % 
Immediate playback 26 46 31 54 20 34 39 66 
1 wk. delay in playback 20 36 35 64 14 39 22 61 
3 mo. delay in playback 17 33 35 67 15 41 22 59 
Total 63 38 101 62 49 37 83 63 
“No.” Now here is a practice trial. [Practice RESULTS 


stimulus given.] 

Remember, your own voice may appear any- 
where in the series; it may appear once, several 
times, or not at all. Please don’t talk while the 
experiment is going on. It is very important that 
silence be maintained because any comment or 
exclamation may give hints to the others. So 
please don’t laugh or whisper or groan or so on 
during the experiment. 

Since people should not know anything about 
these studies before they serve as subjects, it is 
extremely important that you do not discuss what 
you do here with anyone at any time. We will, 
of course, tell you about the experiment in great 
detail after we have finished gathering all of the 
data. 

Now we are ready to start. Are there any 
questions? 


‘The authors also asked half of the subjects to 
indicate the frequency with which they heard their 
own recorded voices. The choices were (a) at least 
once a week, (b) at least once a month to less than 
once a year, and (c) never. 

The number of subjects in each of the conditions 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF CORRECT AND INCORRECT 
RECOGNITION OF OWN VOICE BY 169 
SUBJECTS WITH DIFFERENT DEGREES 
OF EXPERIENCE IN HEARING 


‘THEIR OWN VOICES 
Voice Voice not 
recognized recognized 
Degree of experience 
N % N % 
More than once a wk. 5) 83 il 4 
Once a mo. to oncea yr. | 46 34 88 | 66 
Never 8 28 2 72 


Only results pertaining to recognition of voice 
are reported here. Table 1 shows the numbers 
and percentages of subjects who did and did 
not recognize their own voices under each of the 
six conditions. A multidimensional chi-square, 
analysis (Sutcliffe, 1957) reveals no significant 
differences between any of the conditions in 
voice recognition. Thus, the number of people 
who did not recognize their own voices is rather 
constant whether subjects heard a 1- or 5-second 
sample of their own voices and whether the 
playback was within 30 minutes, 1 week, or 
1 month after recording. When one combines 
the results of all six conditions, 38% of the sub- 
jects correctly recognized their own voices. ‘This 
statistic is identical to the 38% figure found in 
the authors’ previous experiment (Holzman et 
al., 1966). e 

Table 2 shows the effects of experience with 
listening to one’s voice on correct recognition. 
A multidimensional chi-square analysis shows a 
significant interaction between frequency of 
listening to own voice and correct recogni- 
tion (p < .05). This finding led to Experiment II, 
a more systematic exploration of the effect of 
familiarity with one’s own recorded voice on 
recognition. 


EXPERIMENT II 


To determine the influence of frequency of listen- 
ing to and familiarity with one’s own voice on 
voice recognition, the authors tested two additional 
groups whoe presumably would be mere familiar 
with their own voices than the subjects ip Experi- 
ment I. One group consisted of 28 professional radio 
announcers who hear their own voices several 
times each day. The second group consisted of 20 
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third-year ministerial students at a Methodist semi- 
nary. Their seminar curriculum in homiletics re- 
quires close attention to their speaking voices, 
although the frequency with which they listen to 
their recorded voices is not significantly greater 
than that of the subjects in Experiment I. The 
procedure for this experiment was identical to that 
in Experiment IT except that the authors used for 
the radio announcers a 1-second utterance with a 
1-week delay in the playback, and for the ministerial 
students, a l-second utterance with a 30-minute 
delay in playback. 


RESULTS 
The recognition results appear in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF RECOGNITION AND NONRECOGNITION 
OF OWN VOICE BY RADIO ANNOUNCERS 
AND MINISTERIAL STUDENTS 


Voice recognized hed rl 
Group 
N % N % 
Radio announcers 28 100 0 0 
65 ¥ 35 


Ministerial students| 13 
থা? 
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Clearly the rate of recognition is higher in the « 
radio announcers and ministerial students than 
in those subjects used in Experiment I. All of 
the radio announcers correctly recognized their 
own voices, and 65% of the ministerial students 
correctly identified their own voices. 
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WILL AN OBSERVER ADVISE HIGHER RISK TAKING AFTER HEARING 
A DISCUSSION OF THE DECISION PROBLEM?! 


HELMUT LAMM 
f Wirtschaftshochschule Mannheim 


If debate over a decision results in higher risk taking on the part of group 
members, will physically separate observers be affected in the same way? In 
this study a series of hypothetical decision situations—the Choice Dilemmas 
task devised by Wallach and Kogan—was used to measure S's risk-taking pro- 
pensity. The group members as well as the noninteracting “viewers” (placed 
behind a one-way mirror) and “listeners” (in a separate room with a loud- 
speaker) were found to shift toward higher risk. The evidence supports the 
theory of information exchange as the explanation of the risky shift rather than 


the theory of responsibility diffusion. 


It shas been shown in a number of studies 
that groups tend to take higher risks than indi- 
viduals. Risk-taking level has in most cases been 
measured through a Choice Dilemmas instrument 
(Wallach & Kogan, 1959) containing brief de- 
scriptions of 12 hypothetical decision problems. 
The subject is asked to indicate the minimum 
odds of success he would demand before recom- 
mending the choice of the more attractive but 
riskier alternative among two possible courses of 
action. 

Brown (1965) and Kogan and Wallach (1967) 
have reviewed the relevant research and ad- 
vanced differing explanatory approaches. Accord- 
ing to the latter authors, the source of the risky 
Shift lies in a process of responsibility diffusion. 
This concept was first proposed by Wallach, 
Kogan, and Bem (1962), when they reported a 
confirmation of the original finding by Stoner 
(1961) of the group risky shift. In a more 
recent study, Wallach and Kogan (1965) found 
no risky shift when subjects were asked to 
disclose their positions (Choice Dilemmas re- 
sponses), and reach consensus through repeated 
rounds of public balloting without discussion. 
Shifts occurred in the discussion condition even 
when no group decision (consensus) was re- 
quired. This finding necessitated a broader con- 
ceptualization of responsibility diffusion. Whereas 
first (Wallach et al., 1962) the idea was that 
the subject felt his responsibility reduced be- 
cause the decision was no more his alone, it is 
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author thanks H. M. Schroder, J. L. Kennedy, N. 
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and helpful criticisms. 

This article is based on part of the author's 
doctoral dissertation at Princeton University. 


now the affective bonds engendered through the 
give and take of verbal interaction that “enables 
him to feel less to blame when he entertains 
the failure of a risky decision [Wallach & Kogan, 
1965, p. 18].” 

The notion of responsibility diffusion is absent 
in the value theory proposed by Brown (1965) 
to explain the risky-shift phenomenon. Draw-,, 
ing on unpublished data from Hinds (1962)—" é 
that individuals tend to see themselves as high 
risk takers relative to unspecified others—and 
Nordhgy (1962)—that statements favoring risk 
outnumber those favoring caution in the group 
discussion—Brown argues that the exchange of 
information in the group leads to the realization 
of risk as a value, thus causing a shift toward 
higher risk taking. Recent research by Rabow, 
Fowler, Bradford, Hofeller, and Shibuya (1966), 
and Teger and Pruitt (1966) support Brown’s 
theory. Their findings cannot be explained by 
the diffusion of responsibility concept. Teger and 
Pruitt found that repeated information exchange 
among subjects regarding their Choice Dilemmas 
responses—vwith discussion not allowed and con- 
sensus not required— resulted in a risky Shift. 

‘The present study was designed as another 
test of the two explanatory approaches. Will a 
nonparticipating and isolated witness remain un- 
affected by the discussion or will he shift toward 
higher risk along with the group? A subject in 
such a condition is not taking part in any 
group decision nor in the verbal give and take 
which Wallach and Kogan (1965) concluded to 
be necessary and sufficient for the risky shift to 
occur. Therefore, if responsibility diffusion is 
the primary source of the risky shift, the non- 
interacting Observer should not exhibit the effect. 
The central concept of the Kogan-Wallach 
theory would have to be further broadened to ac- 
commodate a contrary finding. Brown’s theory, on 
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the other hand, predicts a risky shift for a non- 
participating witness just as well as for the group 
members, since the information exchange—dis- 
closure of individual positions and risk-relevant 
argumentation—is operative in either condition. 


MEtTHovD 
Subjects 


The 78 subjects, paid volunteers, were male stu- 
dents at Princeton University. Base-line scores on 
the Choice Dilemmas instrument were obtained 
through a testing session a few weeks prior to the 
experiment. In assigning subjects to the three ex- 
perimental conditions (groups, viewers, and listen- 
ers), care was taken that they did not differ with 
respect to these preexperimental scores. 

In order to be selected for the experiment, sub- 
jects had to be extreme (low or high) in conceptual 
complexity as indicated by their scores on the Para- 
Eraph Completion Inventory (Schroder, Driver, & 
Streufert, 1967). The 16 experimental groups were 
homogeneously composed so that the discussions of 
the simple and complex groups could be compared 
with respect to their information-processing fea- 
tures, This manipulation was not expected to affect 

sthe risky shift, just as conceptual complexity is not 
“ correlated with risk conservatism (Choice Dilemmas 
scores). 


Procedure 


Discussion without consensus. The experimenter 
handed out booklets containing six of the Choice 
Dilemmas items and then gave instructions which 
were taken verbatim from Wallach and Kogan 
(1965, p. 10). The group was asked to discuss each 
choice situation for about 5 minutes. It was ex- 
plained that the purpose of these discussions was 
to test the suitability of the items as material for 
a human-relations course, that is, whether they 
would bring out 24 sufficient variety of viewpoints. 
After the group had discussed the first item for 
about 5 minutes, the experimenter broke in at a 
natural break and asked them now to check their 


they were 
asked to provide new individual decisions, with 
instructions condoning the departure from the Eroup 
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Alone Condition 

Unnoticed by the group, the two subjects assigned 
to the alone condition were shown into two dif 
ferent rooms, each adjoining the discussion room 
The subject in the viewer condition was placed 
behind a one-way mirror from where he could 
observe as well as listen to the group. The 
listener was placed in a room equipped with a 
loudspeaker transmitting the group discussion. Each 
of the subjects was given an instruction sheet and 
a booklet containing the 12 Choice Dilemmas items 
arranged in the order they were going to be taken 
up by the group. The instructions were exactly 
the same for the two conditions and read as follows. 


You will listen to a group discussing a set of 
problems which are described in the accompany 
ing questionnaire and with which you are familiar 
from a previous testing session. You wil first 
hear the instructions being read to the group and 
will then listen to the group discussing cach of 
the choice situations. Each time the group has 
finished discussing an item, you are to indicate 
your own judgment—the minimum odds of success 
you would demand before recommending that the 
more attractive but riskier alternative be chosen. 

The purpose of this experiment is to find out 
whether a group discussion brings out new infor- 
mation—information which a listener may not 
have considered in making his initial judgments. 
This situation is similar to a panel discussion: 
Those attending it (the audience) expose them- 
selves to a variety of points of view. The group 
discussion may or may not lead to a change—or 
a solidification—of your previous judgments. Make 
Your decisions on the basis of your own thinking 
while taking cognizance of the opinions and 
arguments brought out in the group. 


A few minutes after the experimenter had left the 
viewer and the listener in their respective rooms, 
he entered the discussion room together with the 
group and started giving instructions (see above), 
which were of course heard by the subjects in the 
alone condition. 


RESULTS 


The measure used in testing for the existence 
of a risky shift consists of the average, for a 
Eroup, of the three initial overall risk scores, 
minus the corresponding average of the post- 
discussion scores. The same method of analysis 
has been employed in Wallach and Kogan 
(1965). One-tailed, One-sample t tests were em- 
ployed to determine the significance of the 
differences. 

Table 1 shows that the groups shifted toward 
higher risk (t= 2.73, p<.01). The approxi- 
mately equal magnitude of the shifts in the 
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TABLE 1 


Grovr MEMsEss' SuirTs TOWARD Hicurs Risx TAXING As A REesuit 
OF DIScUssioN Wir OR WITHOUT CONSENSUS 


TABLE 2 
SHIFTS OF “VIEWERS” AND “LISTENERS” TOWARD HIGHER RISK TAKING 


ক 


All 12 items 


* High scores indicate low 
b Two ssbiccts jects did not Bo. up for he experiment, hence only 14 listeners. 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF SHIFTS IN THE GROUP AND ALONE CONDITIONS 
Group conditione Alone conditions 
D: SD De SD : 
All 12 items® 7.00 7.10 i BF AS 7.24 1.00 
L 421 7.84 1.01 
Discussion without consensus 3.13 4.74 V 3.81 3.76 -<1.00 
L 2.93 4.70 <1.00 
Discussion and consensus 4.63 5.19 V 3.50 1.28 1.00 
L 1.28 5.09 1.74% 
Discussion and consensus® 3.84 4.76 V 3.50 1.28 1.00 
L 1.28 * 5,09 1.39 


* D = pre- versus postdiscussion differences. 


Positive scores indicate increased risk taking after discussion. 


b Difference scores for groups involve pre- versus postdiscussion private decisions. 


°V = viewers (N = 16), L = listeners (N = 14). 
*+ ? < .06, 1-tailed test. 


discussion-only and the discussion-and-consensus 
conditions—with a somewhat larger shift in the 
latter instance—confirm the findings from pre- 
vious research (e.g., Wallach & Kogan, 1965), 
suggesting that a consensus requirement (a 
,group decision) has a negligible effect on shift 
magnitude. 

Table 2 presents evidence of a risky shift by 
the viewers (t= 2.80, p <.01), as well as the 
listeners (t= 1.76, p <.06). The listeners’ shift 
on the discussion-and-consensus items is not 
significant. 

‘Two-sample t tests were used in comparing the 
different conditions with regard to shift magni- 
tude. ‘Table 3 compares the group shifts with 
those of the viewers and the listeners. The 
shifts of group members and viewers are about 
equal in magnitude. The group shifts are some- 
What more proncunced than those of the listen- 
ers. This trend is attributable to the shift dif- 
ference on the items requiring a group consensus 
(t= 1.74, p < .06). 

Table 4 presents t tests comparing the average 
shifts of the viewers with those of the listeners 
and shows that they do not differ significantly. 


Group condition, N = 16. 


Discussion 


Physically separated individuals were found to 
Shift to higher risk after merely witnessing a 
group’s discussion of the given decision prob- 
lems. This finding had been expected since the 
nonparticipant subjects were still privy to the 
information exchange, which, according to 
Brown, is the primary source of the risky shift. 
The Kogan-Wallach theory could explain the ef- 
fect only if its terms were further broadened 
as follows. The subject behind the one-way 
mirror is in a position to receive all the affec- 
tive cues emitted during the group session, en- 
abling him to partake vicariously of the 
“emotionally tinged interpersonal connections," 
which, according to Wallach and Kogan (1965), 
are instrumental in bringing about the risky 
shift. Yet such an interpretation centers on the 
idea of affective bonds and bypasses the spread- 
of-responsibility notion. The question is then 
raised of whether the concept of responsibility 
is really applicable in view of the hypothetical 
nature of the Choice Dilemmas. For whom, to 
whom, in which way and to what extent are 
the group members responsible? Essential dimen- 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF VIEWERS AND LISTENERS WITH REGARD TO SHIFT MAGNITUDE 


Viewers (N = 16) 


Listeners (N = 14) 


5 


SD SD t 
All 12 items 731 7.24 4.21 
Discussion without consensus 3.81 3.76 2.93 1 < 100 
Discussion with consensus 3.50 5.63 1.28 5:09 87 


* D = difference between post- 


and prediscussion ls 
discussion. R ne 


Positive scores indicate increased risk taking after witnessing the 
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sions of responsibility are absent in this 
decision context. 

The inability of responsibility diffusion to 
account for the findings of this study does not 
preclude it as a cause of the shift effect. But 
these results support the conclusion that the 
diffusion of responsibility is not the primary 
or only source of the group risky Shift. 
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ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION AND PERCEPTUAL AUGMENTATION 
AND REDUCTION 


E. DEAN RYAN 


University of California, Davis 


AND 


ROBERT FOSTER 
Vanden High School, Travis Air Force Base 


3 groups of high school boys, each group of 20 differing in athletic back- 
ground, were tested for reaction time, pain tolerance, time estimation, and 
kinesthetic stimulation. There were significant differences between groups on 
all tests except reaction time and movement time, with the group composed 
of contact athletes (football and wrestling) tolerating most pain, underesti- 
mating time, and reducing subjective estimations of width on the kinesthetic 
test. The group of nonathletes (those who expressed a dislike for athletics) 
tolerated least pain, overestimated time, and had a tendency to enlarge the 
subjective judgment of width on the kinesthetic test. The noncontact athletes 
(tennis, golf, and track) fell between the other 2 groups on all tests. These 
results are in accord with Petrie’s theory of augmentation and reduction. 


Recently a significant relationship was found 
between the ability of an individual to tolerate 
pain and the type of athletic activity in which he 
chooses to participate (Ryan & Kovacic, 1966). 
Contact athletes (football players and wrestlers) 

stolerated more pain than noncontact athletes 
(tennis players and golfers), and the noncontact 
athletes in turn tolerated more pain than non- 
athletes. It was hypothesized that this relation- 
Ship might have been due to differences in a gen- 
eral perceptual characteristic of “augmenting” or 
“reducing” sensory inputs. Petrie and associates 
have shown that certain individuals appear to 
consistently reduce the intensity of their percep- 
tions, while other individuals tend to consistently 
augment the intensity of perception (Petrie, 
1960). Augmentation and reduction have been 
estimated by measuring the change in kines- 
thetically perceived size after stimulation. The 
subjects match the width of a standard bar which 
is felt with one hand, with an area on a tapered 
bar which is felt with the other hand. A large 
(or smaller) block is then rubbed. Thereafter, 
the original test bar is again equated with the 
tapered bar, and the difference between the two 
subjective estimations is measured. Those indi- 
viduals who tend to consistently reduce after 
stimulation have been shown to be more extro- 
verted than those who augment (Eysenck, 1957), 
more tolerant of pain (Petrie, Collins, & Phillips, 
1960), less tolerant of sensory deprivation (Petrie 
et al., 1960), more mesomorphic (Wertheimer, 
1955), and to judge time as passing more slowly 
than the gugmenters (Petrie et al, 1960). In ad- 
dition, significantly more reducers were found in 
a delinquent group and significant fewer aug- 
menters than would be expected by chance 
(Petrie, McCulloch, & Kazdin, 1962). Petrie 


suggested that these differences are partially due 
to the tendency to reduce or augment the per- 
ceptual intensity of stimulation in general. Any 
change in the intensity of stimulation may cause 
subsequent stimulation to appear subjectively 
less intense for the “reducer” and more intense 
for the “augmenters.” 

All of the characteristics of the reducer, the 
tolerance of pain, intolerance of sensory depriva- 
tion, mesomorphy, extroversion, and to an ex- 
tent the characteristics of the delinquent, have 
frequently been associated with athletic groups. 
It may be that the subjective reduction of sen- 
Sory stimulation is associated with the choice of 
activities a child engages in. If indeed, the re- 
ducers suffer from lack of stimulation as sug- 
gested by Petrie et al. (1962), then they would 
need change, movement, speed, and possibly 
body contact, rather than sedentary pursuits. 
Conversely, it may be that the type of activity 
an individual engages in influences his perceptual 
pattern, thus encouraging augmentation or re- 
duction. 

This study was designed to investigate the re- 
lationship between a general perceptual pattern 
of augmentation and reduction in groups differ- 
ing in athletic interests. It was hypothesized that 
groups participaitng in contact sports would pos- 
sess the perceptual pattern of the reducer and 
thus reduce most in their estimation of kines- 
thetically perceived size, have faster reaction 
times, faster movement times, judge time as 
passing slower, and would tolerate most pain. 
Groups not interested in athletics would possess 
the perceptual characteristics of the augmenter, 
and thus reduce less in their estimation of kin- 
esthetically perceived size, have slower reaction 
times, slower movement times, judge time as 
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passing faster, and tolerate less pain. Groups par- 
ticipating in noncontact sports would tend to fall 
between the other two groups on all tests. 


METHOD 
0 


Subjects 

A questionnaire was administered to male high 
school students. They were asked their likes, dislikes, 
hobbies, and recreational pursuits. On the basis of 
these answers three groups of subjects were selected. 
Group I was composed of boys who expressed a 
liking for certain athletics and were at the same 
time actually participating in contact sports (foot- 
ball or wrestling), Group II of boys who expressed 
an interest in noncontact sports and were also par- 
ticipating only in noncontact sports (golf, tennis, 
track), and Group III of boys who had expressed a 
dislike for athletics and were inactive as far as sports 
were concerned. 

Letters were sent to parents requesting permission 
for sons to participate in an experiment dealing with 
perception. It was indicated that one of the tests 
would be a measure of pain tolerance. To obtain 20 
subjects in each group it was necessary to contact 
22 contact athletes, 26 noncontact athletes, and 26 
nonathletes. The subjects assumed they had been 
randomly selected, and were unaware that athletic 
participation was a factor or that the experiment 
was in any way related to the questionnaire adminis- 
tered earlier. 


Apparatus 


Reaction times. The reaction-time apparatus con- 
sisted of a small base with a 16 inch upright. On 
the upright were mounted in a vertical position two 
small neon lights and a microswitch. A second micro- 
switch was located in the base of the reaction timer. 
The upper light was amber in color and served as 
the ready signal. The experimenter could vary the 
ready period from ¥ to 4 seconds. The onset of the 
lower green light, which served as the stimulus, 
activated two standard electric timers. The first 
timer was stopped as the subject’s finger moved 
from the upper microswitch, and the second timer 
stopped as the microswitch mounted in the base 
was touched. Reaction time was read directly from 
the first clock; movement time was computed by 
subtracting the time of the first clock from that of 
the second. 

Pain tolerance. An adaptation of Poser’s mechani- 
cal stimulator was used (Poser, 1962). A single plas- 
tic, aluminum-tipped football cleat was secured to a 
curved fiber plate and fitted to the leg. The cleat 
was placed against the anterior border of the tibia, 
midway between the ankle and the knee. The sleeve 
of a standard clinical sphygmomanometer was used 
to secure the cleat firmly in place. Cleat pressure 
against the tibia was induced by inflating the arm- 
let at a slow constant rate (approximately 5 milli- 
meters of mercury per second) until the subject in- 
dicated verbally that he was no longer willing to 


endure the pain. Pressure was immediately released 
by deflating the cuff. The data were recorded in 
millimeters of mercury. 

Augmentation and reduction. The apparatus used 
to measure augmentation and reduction was an ad- 
aptation of the kinesthetic aftereffect apparatus, 
originally described by Koehler and Dinnerstein 
(1947). The variable consisted of a wedge-shaped 
piece of hardwood, 30 inches long, 1 inch thick, 4.0 
inches at the wide end, tapering to .5 inch at the 
narrow end. To maintain parallel alignment of the 
fingers, a sliding finger guide was fixed atop the 
wedge. Two hardwood blocks with parallel sides, 10 
inches long and 2 inches thick, served as the stand- 
ard bar and the stimulation bar. The standard bar 
Was 1.5 inches wide and the stimulation bar 2.5 
inches wide. 

All subjects were tested individually and in a ran- 
dom order. The subject was told he would be given 
five different tests and was instructed to do as well 
as possible on each one. The sequence was the same 
for each subject, that is, reaction time, 2-minute 
time estimation, 20-second time estimation, pain 
tolerance, and the kinesthetic measures of augmen- 
tation and reduction. 

At the conclusion of the reaction-time test the 
subject was asked to sit quietly with his hands rest- 
ing in his lap. He was asked to judge a 2-minutc 
period. When the subject thought 2 minutes had 
elapsed he would say, “time.” This was repeated 
four times. No knowledge of results was given. The 
scores reported are the mean of the four trials. 

Next, the subject was given a stopwatch and asked 
to duplicate the time interval demonstrated by the 
experimenter. The experimenter, holding the watch 
so the face was not visible to the subject, started 
his watch and let it run for 20 seconds. The subject, 
holding his own watch with the face down, was 
told to duplicate the time between the two clicks. 
This was done four times, each for a 20 second pe- 
riod, with the mean of all trials used for comparison. 

At the completion of the 20-second test the sub- 
ject was told his tolerance to pain would be mea- 
sured, wherein he should make an effort to stand as 
much pain as possible. The pressure cleat was ap- 
plied, and the subject was informed that pressure to 
the leg would be increased gradually and terminated 
When he could tolerate no more. The subject was 
unable to see the mercury column. After the first 
trial the experimenter commented that the score was 
considerably lower than the average of the group 
tested, and the subject was asked to take the test 
a second time, doing better if possible. The cleat was 
lowered 1 inch and a second trial was given. 

Then the subject was blindfolded. He was in- 
structed to grasp the standard bar between thumb 
and forefinger of the dominant hand and find the 
point thaé felt equal on the wedge-shaped compari- 
son bar grasped identically in his other, hand. Four 
base-line measurements were taken, alternating as- 
cending and descending trials, that is, starting from 
the narrow end of the wedge on Trials 1 and 3 and 
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from the wide end on the others. The standard bar 
was held in the subject’s dominant hand during this 
testing period. The subject was then given the wider 
test block and instructed to rub with his preferred 
hand at a constant rate for 90 seconds. He then 
equated the perceived equivalent width of the origi- 
nal test block on the tapered bar. Again four mea- 
surements were taken, alternating ascending and de- 
scending trials, with the standard bar being held as 
in the original base-line measurements. This proce- 
dure was repeated for a second 90-second trial and 
finally for a 120-second trial. 


RESULTS 


The results are presented in Tables 1 and 2, 
with all means other than movement time being 
in the predicted direction. To test the significance 
of the difference between groups on each test a 
simple analysis of variance was used. 


Augmentation and Reduction 


There were no differences between groups in 
judging the width of the test bar prior to stimu- 
lation, with the contact athletes judging the 1.5 
inch comparison bar as 1.67 inches, the noncon- 
tact as 1.69 inches, and the nonathletes as 1.66 
inches. After 90 seconds of stimulation all three 
groups subjectively reduced the size of the com- 
parison bar, although the difference between 
groups was not significant (Table 2). By 180 
seconds of stimulation both athletic groups had 
increased the amount of reduction, while the 
trend for the nonathletic group had reversed, 
that is, they judged the comparison bar as being 
wider than after 90 seconds of stimulation. At 
this stage the difference between groups ap- 
proached the .05 level of significance, F (2,57) = 
3.13, # < 3.15. By 390 seconds of stimulation the 
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difference between groups was quite pronounced, 
the estimation of width being .258 inch less for 
the contact athletes than before stimulation, for 
noncontract athletes .213 inch less, and for the 
nonathletes, .095 inch less. This difference was 
significant beyond the .01 level, F (2,57) = 6.94. 


Reaction Time and Movement Time 


Reaction times and movement times reported 
are the mean of all 20 trials. While the mean re- 
action times for the three groups were in the pre- 
dicted direction, with the contact athletes fastest, 
noncontact athletes next, and the nonathletes 
slowest, the difference between the three groups 
Was not significant, F (2,57) =1.61 (Table 1). 
For movement time no trend was apparent, and 
mean scores were so similar that no test of sig- 
nificance was necessary. 


Time Estimation 


The differences between groups in estimation 
of 120 seconds was highly significant, F (2,57) 
= 19.19, with the contact athletes reducing the 
period by 16.44 seconds, the noncontact athletes 
underestimating by only 0.91 second, and the 
nonathletes enlarging by 2.26 seconds (Table 1). 
When duplicating a 20-second period the trend 
Was the same, with the contact athletes reducing 
1.69, the noncontact athletes enlarging 0.73 sec- 
ond, and the nonathletes enlarging 1.50 seconds. 
The difference between groups was highly signifi- 
cant, F (2,57) = 12.86 (Table 1). 


Pain Tolerance 


On Test 1 the amount of pressure the three 
groups were willing to tolerate was in the pre- 
dicted direction; the difference between groups 


TABLE 1 
TIME MEASURES FOR ATHLETIC SUBGROUPS 
Test Contact athletes Noncontact athletes Nonathletes FF 
Mean RT (sec.) .201 .208 213 1.61 
Mean MT (sec.) A17 123 A117 লা 
Mean estimates of 120 sec. { 
Trial 1 96.55 111.50 114.90 
Trial 2 101.95 119.35 122.50 
Trial 3 110.85 119.90 125.00 
Trial 4 ঢ 104.90 125.20 126.85 
Mean of 4 trials 103.56 119.09 122.26 19:19%+ 
Mean estimates of 20 sec, 
Trial 1 18.05 21.15 21.75 
Trial 2 19.30 20.10 21.65 
Trial 3 18.50 * 21.15 21.20 
Trial 4 : F 17.40 20.50 21.40 
Mean of 4 trials 18.31 20.73 21.50 12.86** 
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TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES IN KINESTHETIC SIZE PERCEPTION AND IN PAIN TOLERANCE FOR ATHLETIC SUBGROUPS 


Noncontact | | 


| Contact athletes athletes «|  Nonathletes F 
| 
ন  Rloti HE Mlk) bs 
Mean change in kinesthetically perceived | | 
size after stimulation | 
9%0-sec stimulation ~-110 in. —.108 in. ~.103 in. | ns 
180-sec. stimulation —.168 —.173 — .065 3.13* 
300-sec. stimulation | —.258 —.213 — 005 6.94** 
| | | 
Mean pain tolerance (mm/Hg) | | | 
Trial 1 | 286.75 231.00 207.50 14.27** 
Trial 2 298.00 251.00 | 230.75 13.78%* 
* p < .06. 
++ < .01. 


being highly significant, F (2,57) = 14.27. The 
group of contact athletes tolerated 285.75 milli- 
meters of mercury, the noncontact athletic group 
231.00, and the nonathletic group, 207.50. On the 
second trial, after being individually informed 
they had done poorly, all three groups improved, 
with the contact athletic group averaging 298.00 
millimeters, the noncontact athletic group 251.00, 
and the nonathletic group, 230.75. The difference 
between groups was highly significant, F (2,57) 
=13.78 (Table 2). It was impossible to make 
a meaningful comparison of the amount of change 
each group made from Trial 1 to Trial 2 as the 
mercury column on the sphygmomanometer only 
read to 300 millimeters. It should be noted that 
the mean score on Trial 2 for the contact ath- 
letes was 298 millimeters of mercury. Of the 20 
contact athletes tested, 16 withstood the maxi- 
mum pressure, while each of the remaining 4 sub- 
jects tolerated 290 millimeters. Of the noncontact 
athletes five tolerated the maximum pressure, 
while three nonathletes tolerated the maximum. 


Comparison of Extreme Augmenters and 
Reducers 


Due to the large individual differences apparent 
within each group, and because Petrie’s work has 
dealt primarily with extreme augmenters and re- 
ducers, an analysis was made of the 15 subjects 
making the least reduction in their estimation of 
kinesthetically perceived size after 300 seconds 
of stimulation and the 15 subjects making the 
greatest reduction, regardless of their athletic 
background. The results shown in Table 3 paral- 
lel and substantiate the work of Petrie. There 
Was no difference between groups in reaction 
time and movement time, but all other differ- 
ences were in the predicted direction and highly 
significant. Of the extreme reducers, 7 were con- 
tact athletes, 6 noncontact athletes, and 2 non- 


athletes. Of the extreme augmenters, 11 were 
nonathletes, 1 noncontact athlete, and 3 contact 
athletes. 


DIscussIoN 


The results of this study clearly support Pet- 
rie’s theory of a generalized tendency for certain 
individuals to consistently reduce or diminish 
their perception of stimulation and for others‘te 
consistently augment or enlarge perceptions. The 
contact athletes showed the characteristics of the 
reducer, making the greatest subjective reduction 
of kinesthetically perceived size after stimulation, 
tolerating most pain, and consistently judging 
time as passing more slowly, than did groups 
composed of noncontact athletes or nonathletes. 

While differences in pain tolerance could be 
explained by simply assuming athletes were more 
motivated to withstand pain, time estimation and 
estimation of kinesthetically perceived size are 
less amenable to changes in motivation. No 
amount of conscious effort should induce a naive 
subject to vary time or kinesthetic sensitivity in 
one direction or another. One other point should 
be noted. During the testing period the experi- 
menter was aware of the subject’s classification. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF EXTREME AUGMENTERS AND REDUCERS 
AFTER 300 SECONDS OF STIMULATION 


Test Reduced most | Reduced least t 
Kinesthetic estima- —.380 +.018 
RT +21 sec. +21 sec. 0.45 
RR +12 sec. +12 sec. 0.97 
Time estimated 20 19.48 sec. 21.72 sec. 3.60% 
sec. 
Time estimated 120 | 105.96 sec. 126.60, sec. 4.304% 
Sec. 


Pain tolerance 1 


267.64 mm/Hg | 223.98 Hg | 3.55*%+ 
Pain tolerance 2 HEHE 


280.31 mm/Hg | 245.31 mm/Hg | 3.41% 


s N = 15 for both groups. 
**p <.01. 
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Since procedures were standardized for each test 
it is unlikely that the results could be attributed 
to experimenter bias. The point remains, how- 
ever, that this must be considered as a possible 
source of error. 

‘The usual response in estimating kinesthetically 
preceived size is for subjects to reduce the per- 
ceived size of a test block after stimulation with 
a larger block, and to enlarge the perceived size 
of a test block after stimulation by a smaller 
block. Petrie has suggested, however, that 


the reducer will tend to reduce even if he is stim- 
ulated for equal amounts of time with a block that 
is larger than test object and a block that is 
smaller than the test object; that is to say, the total 
effect is for him to reduce [Petrie, Holland, & Wolk, 
1963]. 


‘The opposite relation holds for the augmenter, 
Who will regularly tend to enlarge his estimate of 
size. In this study only large block stimulation 
Was used, thus minimizing the chances of finding 
augmentation. In spite of this, however, 30% of 
the nonathletic group augmented in the kines- 
thetic estimation of size. It should be noted fur- 
ther that the nonathletic group, or the augment- 
ers, consistently overestimated time. 

Two inconsistencies in experimental method 
employed by Petrie and by this study should be 
noted. First, studies by Petrie have employed 
only ascending trials on the tapered bar, that is, 
the subject always started from the smaller end 
of the bar. In the present study, alternating 
ascending and descending trials were used. Din- 
nerstein et al. (1962), studying groups that dif- 
fered in pain tolerance, found no difference in 
figural aftereffects when using alternating ascend- 
ing and descending trials, but found significant 
differences when only ascending trials were ana- 
lyzed. Thus it would be expected that even 
greater differences would be found between ath- 
letic subgroups if methods used by Petrie had 
been followed. Second, Petrie suggests a mini- 
mum of 45 minutes rest before the kinesthetic 
test is administered. “Such a resting period is 
essential in order to allow the wearing off of the 
effect of whatever the subject may have been 
handling prior to testing [Petrie et al., 1962].” 
In the present study approximately 30 minutes 
elapsed from the end of the reaction-time experi- 
ment to the start of the kinesthetic test. For 
approximately 5 minutes of this period the sub- 
ject held a stopwatch in his preferred hand, 
pressing with his thumb four times. Whether the 
stimulation of the reaction-time test, followed by 
only 30 minutes of rest, had an effect on kines- 
thetic sensitivity is problematical. However, in 
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light of the fact that there were no differences 
between groups in judgment of width prior to 
stimulation it would appear that differences due 
to time would be negligible. ব 

The similarities between the perceptual char- 
acteristics of the contact athlete and the juvenile 
delinquent should be noted, and as Petrie points 
out, education of these individuals needs to make 
allowance for their vulnerabilities and strengths. 
Both groups appear to need stimulation, move- 
ment, and change instead of more sedentary ac- 
tivities. It would be expected that confinement 
and restriction of movement in the typical class- 
room would be less conducive to good study 
habits for the reducer than for the augmenter. 
Thus, an entirely different pedagogical approach 
would be desirable for the opposing perceptual 
types. Further, it would seem that a program of 
Vigorous activity might provide a socially ac- 
ceptable means of relieving sensory monotony and 
thus reduce the need for less desirable stimula- 
tion. 
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EFFECTANCE AROUSAL AND ATTRACTION * 


DONN BYRNE AND GERALD L. CLORE, Jr.2 


University of Texas 


The motivational construct proposed by both cognitive and reinforcement 

theorists to account for the relationship between attitude similarity-dissimi- 

larity and attraction is tentatively equated with White's effectance motive. 

In a series of investigations utilizing over 600 Ss, there was an attempt to 

test some of the implications of this formulation. 2 different experimental 

approaches to effectance arousal were employed, and a scale was devised as an 

index of arousal. Among other findings, a moderate level of effectance arousal “ 
resulted in an increase in the slope of the attitude-attraction function, while 

a high arousal level decreased the slope of the function. In addition, the 

arousal properties of attitude statements were confirmed. 


In the experimental investigation of inter- 
personal attraction, a strikingly consistent 
antecedent-consequent relationship has been 
established: attraction toward a stranger 
varies as a linear function of the proportion 
of that stranger’s attitudes which are congru- 
ent with those of the subject (e.g., Byrne, 
1962; Byrne & Clore, 1966; Byrne & Grif- 
fitt, 1966; Byrne & Nelson, 1965; Byrne & 
Rhamey, 1965). 

Such empirical relationships are, of course, 
open to a variety of theoretical interpreta- 
tions. In this instance, the proposed formula- 
tions may be roughly categorized as adhering 
either to a cognitive model (e.g., Heider, 
1958; Newcomb, 1959) or to a reinforcement 
model (e.g., Clore, 1966; Golightly & Byrne, 
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1964; Nelson, 1965). Despite numerous dif- 
ferences in these two approaches, there is one 
aspect of the similarity-attraction relationship 
about which proponents of the two types of 
theorizing appear to be in agreement. The 
effect of attitudinal material on attraction is 
attributed to the mediation of motivational 
factors. In the present paper, the hypothe- 
sized motive system will be examined in some 
detail along with a series of experiments de- 
signed to provide empirical substance for-such 
a formulation. 


ATTITUDES AND MOTIVE AROUSAL 


The two major cognitive explanations of 
attraction involve tridimensional systems con- 
sisting of the subject, another individual, and 
an object about which they each hold atti- 
tudes or beliefs. Newcomb designated the 
three components as A-B-X, while Heider 
used a p-0-x notation. Newcomb (1953, 1959, 
1961) and“Heider (1958) each proposed that 
when there is a positive relationship‘between 
two individuals, the discovery of attitudinal 
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discrepancy is “disturbing” or “threatening” 
and is a “danger signal.” The disturbed state 
is described by the construct strain which 
“. . . refers to a hypothetical state of psy- 
chological tension occurring under certain 
conditions of judged discrepancy between own 
and another’s attitude toward the same ob- 
ject [Newcomb, 1959, p. 393].” Strain or 
imbalance serves as an instigation to behavior 
Which serves to restore a balanced state. 
Among the possible alternative responses (e.g., 
increased communication, misperception, atti- 
tude change) is a reduction in the individual’s 
attraction toward the other person. 

As a result of the Texas studies (begin- 
ning with Byrne, 1961), it has become possi- 
ble to place the relationship between attitude 
similarity and attraction in an antecedent- 
consequent framework by experimentally 
manipulating the attitudes of a stimulus per- 
son and determining the subsequent effects 
on attraction toward him. Among other con- 


‘siderations, it is now clear that a previously 


established positive relationship between A 
and B (or p and 0) is not a prerequisite for 
the observed effects. Rather, similar and dis- 
similar statements from a complete stranger 
elicit attraction responses in a manner con- 
sistent with that found in the A-B-X designs. 
Thus, attitude statements and attraction may 
be conceptualized in a Stimulus-response 
framework with a motivational state as a 
hypothetical intervening construct (Byrne, 
1966). a 

What are the implications of including a 
motivational construct in this S-R relation- 
Ship? On the one hand, an intervening varia- 
ble can simply represent a higher-order gen- 
eralization which permits one to conceptual- 
ize and organize a variety of quite different 
specific stimuli and specific responses within 
a single unifying framework. In addition, a 
motivational construct suggests that one 


should be able (a) to specify the stimulus . 


conditions under which drive level is in- 
creased or decreased, and (b) to demonstrate 
specific drive stimulus properties for this mo- 
tive (i.e., subjects should make different re- 
sponses under the indicated stimulus condi- 
tions from those made under other types of 
arousal conditions). Before proceding to such 
evidence, it would be helpful to examine more 


specifically the hypothesized characteristics" 


of the drive in question. 


EFFECTANCE MOTIVE 


It is proposed that the-motive which is 
presumably activated by attitudinal material 
is not unique to that particular stimulus situ- 
ation. Rather, the motivational properties of 
attitude statements represent a special in- 
stance of a more general phenomenon. At the 
risk of erring by “the inclusion in the same 
category of events which only superficially 
belong together . . . [Dember & Earl, 1957, 
P. 91],” the authors suggest that the-type of 
secondary motive described in the attraction 
studies has appeared under various Jabels 
and in various contexts. Examples are the 
need for cognition or the need to experience 
an integrated and meaningful world (Cohen, 
Stotland, & Wolfe, 1955), the need to be able 
to know and predict the environment (Kelly, 
1955; Pervin, 1963), the desire for certainty 
which involves understanding the environ- 
ment and making it predictable (Brim & 
Hoff, 1957), and the drive to evaluate one’s 
own opinions and abilities (Festinger, 1954). 
It has previously been suggested (Byrne, 
Nelson, & Reeves, 1966) that these various 
concepts all fit within White’s (1959) effec- 
tance motive in that each involves a process 
related to effective interaction with the en- 
vironment. White (1959) said, for example: 

+. . it is maintained that competence cannot be 
fully acquired simply through behavior instigated 
by [primary] drives. It receives substantial contri- 
butions from activities which, though playful and 
exploratory in character, at the same time show 
direction, selectivity, and persistence in interacting 
with the environment. Such activities in the ulti- 
mate service of competence must therefore be COn- 
ceived to be motivated in their own right. It is 
Proposed to designate this motivation by the term 
effectance, and to characterize the experience pro- 
duced as a feeling of efficacy [p. 329]. 


It should be noted that there is a major 
difference between White’s emphasis and that 
suggested here. That is, White stressed the 
“positive” aspects of the motive to explain 
why organisms avoid the monotonous and 
repetitious and familiar in order to seek stim- 
ulation via exploration, play, intellectual curi- 
osity, and manipulation of the environment 
(see, for example, Jones, Wilkinson, & Bra- 
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den, 1961). The present authors argue, how- 
ever, that the same motivational construct 
which accounts for.a preference for stimula- 
tion also accounts for a negative response to 
stimuli which lie further along the continuum 
of unfamiliarity, unpredictability, and unex- 
pectedness. The tendency of organisms to 
prefer stimuli which lie at an optimal point 
between familiar-simple and unfamiliar-com- 
plex has been described by a number of 
theorists (e.g., Hebb, 1949; Leuba, 1955; Mc- 
Reynolds, 1956; Munsinger & Kessen, 1964; 
Woodworth, 1958). 


Acquiring the Effectance Motive 


A speculative description of the develop- 
ment of such a motive system has been pro- 
vided by Dollard and Miller (1950) in dis- 
cussing the learned drive to be logical and to 
make a correct report of the environment. 


While learning to talk the child receives training 
in matching words, sentences, and descriptive para- 
graphs with important features of the environment. 
He is trained not to call the sky “green” or the 
grass “blue.” He is corrected for mistakes, and 
eventually learns to have anxiety about responding 
differently from other people. He is also taught to 
distinguish between the make-believe and the real— 
in other words, between the situations in which 
sentences that do not run parallel to sequences in 
the environment will be tolerated and those in 
which they will not. He is taught to discriminate 
between his own private dreams, images, and phan- 
tasies, and the perceptions that can be verified by 
cross-checking with other senses and that agree with 
the reports of other people... 

We believe that this training serves to provide 
motivation against hallucinations and delusions. The 
strength of this motivation is shown by the anxiety 
that a normal person will show if through some un- 
expected illusion he seems to be seeing things others 
do not see [p. 119]. 


At the anecdotal level, one might note that 
small children appear to experience pleasure 
in simply learning the correct verbal label to 
apply to any new object or event, in repeat- 
ing endlessly a previously experienced se- 
quential activity such as a game or a familiar 
story, or in grasping the meaning of that 
Which was previously puzzling. In a similar 
vein, Woodworth (1958) described such be- 
havior and suggested its utility: 


Its long-range value as the means of making the 
child acquainted with the world he has to deal with 


later, and so equipping him through play for the 
serious business of life, can scarcely lie within the 
little child's horizon. His goals are more limited and 
direct: to see this or that object more closely, to 
find what is behind an obstacle, to hear the noises 
an object makes when it strikes the floor, to be told 
the name of a thing or person [p. 78]. 


Tf, however, the stimulus events are suffi- 
ciently unfamiliar, unpredictable, or inexplic- 
able, they arouse anxiety and fear. The desire 
to deal effectively with the environment can 
thus lead either to pleasurable exploration or 
to fearful withdrawal. 

Adulthood does not alter these relation- 
ships. Rather, the well-adjusted adult simply 
has a wider sphere of knowledge and famili- 
arity than does the child so that the physical 
world offers fewer day to day surprises which 
either challenge or frighten him. As White 
(1959) indicated, 

The building of houses, roads and bridges, the mak- 
ing of tools and instruments, the domestication of 
plants and animals, all qualify as planful changes* 
made in the environment so that it comes more or 


less under control and serves our purposes rather 
than intruding upon them [p. 324]. 


In addition, in the terminology of Munsinger 
and Kessen (1964), the adult has developed 
relatively effective coding rules which in- 
crease the amount of environmental variation 
which can be processed. Nevertheless, when 
adults are confronted with unfamiliar, un- 
predictable, or inexplicable events, it appears 
that the consequent distress equals in inten- 
sity that of childhood. 4 


Social Reality and the Effectance Motive 


Thus, well-adjusted adults in a relatively 
stable, civilized society should be protected 
against unpleasant levels of effectance arousal 
by effective social training in childhood, years 
of experience in which to build up coding ca- 
pacity, and a stable environment with built- 
in predictability. There may be occasional 
minor jolts (momentary forgetting of the lo- 
cation of one’s car after a football game, 
minor loss of orientation just after moving to 
a new house, seeing an unidentified flying ob- 
ject) and at times major disruptions (eco- 
nomic depression, earthquake, war) which 
prevent in varying degrees the satisfaction of 
the effectance motive. For most of us most of 
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the time, physical reality does not actually 
pose major problems related to effectance. 
Nevertheless, there remains what Festinger 
(1950) called “social reality,” in which there 
is a much greater degree of unpredictability, 
lack of necessary knowledge, and the occur- 
rence of seemingly illogical events. Dollard 
and Miller (1950) noted: 


The training in matching words to important 
features of the environment applies to the social as 
well as the physical environment. The child is 
trained to give an accurate account of social events 
and to make his statements about the probable 
social consequences of acts match the cultural pat- 
tern [p. 119]. 


Included here are all of the major aspects 
of our world about which we hold attitudes, 
Opinions, beliefs, and values. Is there a God? 
What are the consequences of assuming an 
aggressive military posture with respect to 
Communist China? Is it reasonable to enjoy 
television comedies? Has the Civil Rights 
‘movement gone too far or not far enough? 
How should one raise his children? Is Op art 
just a passing fad? To what should the sexual 
Practices of adolescents be limited? It is ob- 
vious that the list can be extended almost 
endlessly and that the resolution of such 
questions in terms of discovering the correct 
answer, mastering the problem, dealing ef- 
fectively with the issue, or testing the em- 
pirical consequents of one’s assumptions is 
not possible. Thus, the raising of such issues 
should arouse the effectance motive. Further, 
the only relevant evidence to bring about 
effectance reduction lies in consensual vali- 
dation or invalidation. The former occurs 
When others agree with or share our outlook 
and hence provide satisfaction of the effec- 
tance motive. Consensual invalidation occurs 
When others disagree with us and hence frus- 
trate the satisfaction of the effectance motive. 

Tt is suggested, then, that the attitudes of 
others are important to us because human 
beings depend on one another as sources of 
information about countless aspects of the 
environment. People are rewarding to one an- 
other as #. . . suppliers of new Information 
and as confirmers or Correctors of old... 

[Newcomb, 1959, p. 386].” Heider (1958) 
stated, “The power of similarity of beliefs or 
attitudes derives from the identity of the en- 


vironment to which they refer, and from the 
fact that it is satisfying to find support for 
one’s own view [p. 196].” Similarly, Fest- 
inger (1950) proposed, “If there are other 
people around him who believe the same 
thing, then his opinion is, to him, valid. If 
there are not others who believe the same 
thing, then his opinion is, in the same sense, 
not valid [p. 272].” 

It might be noted that there is one sort of 
empirical support for the motivational inter- 
pretation of attitude material and for its pos- 
sible equivalence to quite different stimuli. 
Similar attitude statements are found to act 
as positive reinforcers and dissimilar attitude 
Statements to act as negative reinforcers in a 
discrimination-learning task (Byrne, Young, 
& Griffitt, 1966; Clore, 1966; Golightly & 
Byrne, 1964). In a similar way, predictable 
stimuli are found to be preferred to nonpre- 
dictable stimuli even though predictability is 
not instrumental in altering the situation 
(D’Amato & Gumenik, 1960; Lanzetta & 
Driscoll, 1966; Pervin, 1963). More direct 
evidence is, of course, needed. 

In terms of providing a descriptive and 
speculative rationale for the effects of atti- 
tude similarity-dissimilarity on attraction, the 
notion of effectance may or may not provide 
instant Verstehen. The research problem, how- 
ever, is to seek a means to arouse this hy- 
pothesized motive independently of the atti- 
tude situation, to devise a reliable behavioral 
index of arousal, and to determine experi- 
mentally the way in which effectance arousal 
influences the attitude-attraction relationship. 
The initial steps in such a research program 
are described in the remainder of this paper. 


I. EFFECTANCE AROUSAL: STIMULI AND 
RESPONSES 


If it can tentatively be accepted that a 
single construct labeled effectance encom- 
passes the diverse situations outlined in the 
preceding discussion, it would follow that any 
situation which provides evidence of one’s 
predictive accuracy, ability to understand, 
correctness, logicality, reality orientation, be- 
havioral appropriateness—any information 
Which permits or indicates effective function- 
ing—would satisfy the effectance motive. Any 
situation providing the opposite type of evi- 
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dence would frustrate the effectance motive. 
More specifically, with human and infra- 
human subjects, investigators have defined 
(nonattitudinal) arousal conditions in terms 
of stimuli which Are unfamiliar or strange 
(Berlyne, 1955; Dollard & Miller, 1950; 
Welker, 1956; Zimbardo & Miller, 1958), 
ambiguous (Brim & Hoff, 1957; Cohen et al., 
1955), variable (Munsinger & Kessen, 1964), 
uncertain (Gerard, 1963; Lanzetta & Dris- 
coll, 1966), unexpected (Maddi, 1961), un- 
predictable (Elliott, 1966; Gergen & Jones, 
1963), or a discrepancy from an expected out- 
come (Carlsmith & Aronson, 1963; Dember 
& Ear], 1957). 

One approach to the direct measurement 
of arousal is the utilization of the subject’s 
verbal report. What content would be crucial 
as an index of arousal? Any situation in 
Which the effectance motive is aroused should 
be unpleasurable and should evoke a negative 
emotional response. In addition, specific cog- 
nitive elements over and above an unpleasant 
feeling might be expected to accompany 
arousal. On the basis of previous research 
and theory, five somewhat distinct character- 
istics have been suggested. 

1. Tenseness or uneasiness. Stimuli which 
arouse effectance should evoke a general ten- 
sion (Cohen et al., 1955) or uneasiness (Ger- 
gen & Jones, 1963; Welker, 1956). Dollard 
and Miller (1950) used the word “uncom- 
fortable.” 

2. Confusion. Terms such as “uncertainty 
[Munsinger & Kessen, 1964]” and “desire for 
certainty [Brim & Hoff, 1957]” suggest a 
state of confusion about the interpretation of 
stimuli. 

| 3. Sense 0f unreality. The effects of arousal 
might be expected to resemble the primitive 

feelings of childhood, including a parataxic 
Or autistic sense of unreality. Not only should 
high effectance level be associated with child- 
hood, but an aroused state should be more 
characteristic of schizophrenics than normals. 
“When training in the techniques and learned 
drives involved in clear thinking is defective, 
the individual is often described as having a 
Weak Ego or a poor sense of reality [Dollard 
& Miller, 1950, p. 122].” - 

4. Dream-like feeling. Because private cue- 
Producing responses are not directly observed 


by others and hence are less subject to social 
training, dreams “. . . are (as Freud discov- 
ered) less inhibited than waking thought and 
also are often illogical and unintelligible by 
ordinary standards of narration [Dollard & 
Miller, 1950, p. 123].” Thus, effectance 
arousal should be perceived as resembling the 
dream state. 

5. Desire for social comparison. Possibly as 
a secondary consequence of the arousal state, 
it would seem that Festinger’s (1950) social 
comparison process would also be operative in 
that individuals would desire to communicate 
with and compare themselves with others. 

It was hypothesized, therefore, that the ef- 
fectance motive is aroused by stimulus condi- 
tions which are unpredictable (and hence 
novel, unfamiliar, ambiguous, and unex- 
pected), and that arousal is associated with 
verbal reports of uneasiness, confusion, un- 
reality, dream-like feelings, and a desire for 
social comparison. 


Procedure 


In order to have a standard, controlled stimulus 
with nonpredictable qualities, the senior author and 
two National Science Foundation undergraduate 
research fellows3 devised an 8-millimeter sound 
color movie. The rationale was simply to produce a 
series of scenes having no meaningful interrelation- 
ship and in which the sequence of events within a 
scene followed no logical schema. The three investi- 
gators worked independently, and the resultant 
edited version consists of 10 minutes and 23 seconds 
of continuing meaninglessness. Scenes include ce- 
ramic figures of cannibals cooking a missionary, an 
aerial view of a toy battleship, Mr. Ed the talking 
horse, a flushing toilet, a chess game played with 
cosmetic bottles, Negro children playing, a girl 
swimming, a dizzying ride through tree-tops, and a 
variety of animals. The sound track is predomi- 
nantly that of Voodoo Suite played by Perez Prado 
with occasional interpolations of other sounds. This 
movie will be designated as Nonpredictable Movie 


As an index of motive arousal, five 5-point self- 
rating scales were built in an effort to tap some of 
the hypothesized subjective elements of effectance 
arousal. These items dealt with feelings of unreality, 
feelings like those when dreaming, uneasiness, con- 
fusion, and the desire to know the thoughts of 
others. Each item is scored 1-5 and the total effect- 
-——_—_—_—__——_ Ll € 


8 This portion of the research was supported by 
a grant from the National Science Foundation (G-E 
1894) for undergraduate science education under 
the direction of Fillmore Sanford. The research fel- 
lows were Carol Hampton and Daniel Stefaniak. 
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ance arousal score can range from 5 to 25. The five 
effectance items plus four buffers were presented 
immediately after the movie was shown in a mimeo- 
graphed form entitled, “Movie Reaction Scale” (see 
Appendix A). 

Two other movies were employed for purposes of 
control. The neutral predictable movie was a docu- 
mentary sound color 16-millimeter film entitled Life 
in Morocco (Pat Dowling Company). This is an 
11-minute documentary which depicts rural and 
urban life in Morocco, accompanied by appropriate 
music and narration. Because the nonpredictable 
movie was hypothesized to have quite specific 
arousal properties, it was also necessary to compare 
its effects with those of a predictable film which 
nevertheless had drive-arousing properties. The film 
selected for this purpose was a medical film en- 
titled, Extracapsular Cataract Operation with Pe- 
ripheral Iridectomy (Visual Education Service, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) which depicts the gruesomely 
detailed procedures of a cataract operation in full 
color. 

‘The subjects consisted of 120 male and female 
introductory psychology students at the University 
of Texas. They were assigned randomly to one of 
the three movie groups and run in small groups of 
10-15 subjects. In the experimental sessions, the 
following instructions were given: 


There is an increasing interest in movies and 
television for instructional purposes. We are inter- 
ested in what kind of learning takes place while 
a person watches a film. In a moment you will 
see a movie, and after it is over you will be asked 
about your understanding of it. Since we are in- 
terested in the learning process, it is important 
that you do not talk to each other or share your 
reactions either during the movie or after it is 
over. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations of the 
effectance arousal score for the three movies 
are shown in Table 1. A simple one-way 
analysis of variance indicated highly signifi- 
cant differences in arousal (F = 38.12, df = 
2/117, p < .001). Further, the nonpredictable 
movie group was significantly more aroused 
than the group seeing the eyeball operation (t 
= 4.11, df = 78, p < .001). It seems reason- 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF EFFECTANCE 
AROUSAL SCORES IN RESPONSE TO EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL MOVIES 


iS 


Neutral pre- i si i 

dictable movie | dtEEabi ne | Nonpredictable 
M 7.20 9.60 12.48 
SD 1.49 2.79 3.38 


able to suggest that the greater arousal in the 
latter group than in the group viewing the 
neutral predictable movie (t = 4.71, df = 8, 
2? < .001) is attributable to the somewhat un- 
familiar and unpredictable aspects of a cata- 
ract operation for these subjects. Tt also might 
be noted that on two of the buffer items (dis- 
gusted and anxious), the subjects who viewed 
the two arousing movies did not differ, but 
both were significantly higher than the group 
viewing the neutral predictable movie. 

Subjects were also asked to give their 
subjective response to the movies by indicating 
the one word which best described their feel- 
ings and also by describing their interpreta- 
tion of the film. The most frequently given 
words to the nonpredictable movie were “con- 
fused,” “interest,” “curiosity,” “bewilder- 
ment,” and “strange,” with a large array of 
other words given at least once including 
“reality,” “disturbed,” “insecurity,” “‘anxi- 
ety,” “tension,” “nauseated,” and “mixed-up.” 
Interpretations of the meaning of the nonpre- 
dictable movie included themes of the pas- 
sage of time, variety and oddity in everyday 
life, accelerated pace of living, difference be- 
tween savagery and civilization, what is 
around one but not usually seen, and the de- 
cision by three subjects that there was no 
point at all. The interpretations of the two 
control movies were straightforward. For ex- 
ample, 27 of the 40 subjects viewing Life in 
Morocco said the one word best describing 
their feelings was “interested.” 

The internal consistency of the effectance 
arousal score was also investigated, utilizing 
some of the present subjects plus additional 
ones from subsequent samples. There were 
120 subjects who had seen Nonpredictable 
Movie IL, 80 who had seen Nonpredictable 
Movie II (to be described shortly), and 120 
who had seen the neutral predictable movie. 
Each of the five items was evaluated in terms 
of its correlation with the total arousal score 
on the other four items combined. The cor- 
relations were .42 (p < .001) for Unreality, 
22 (p < .001) for Dreaming, .38 (p < .001) 
for Uneasy, .55 (p < .001) for Confused, and 
.31 (p <.001) for Other’s Thoughts. The 
corrected split-half (odd-even) reliability was 
found to be .69. 
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Discussion 


While the nonpredictable movie had the 
hypothesized effects on the subjects’ self-rat- 
ings, the relationship between these particu- 
lar operations and the theoretical explanations 
of the attraction data remains to be demon- 

strated. 

In the attitude studies, the negative effect 
of disagreement is attributed to the arousal 
and nonsatisfaction of the effectance motive. 
Schwartz (1966) reasoned that if the nonpre- 
dictable movie arouses effectance, anyone 
identified with the arousal stimulus would 
elicit negative attraction responses. In his 
doctoral research, Schwartz presented Non- 
predictable Movie I to high school students, 
describing the movie as the product of a 
graduate student in a special film-making 
class. In a pilot study, it was found that as 
effectance arousal increased, attraction to- 
ward the supposed creator of the film de- 
creased. In his primary experiment, Schwartz 
replicated this finding and also found signifi- 
cantly greater attraction toward the indi- 
vidual to whom a predictable control film was 
attributed than toward the producer of the 
nonpredictable film. Thus, the hypothesized 
effect of a nonpredictable stimulus on attrac- 
tion was confirmed. The next research step 
was to determine whether exposure to this 
nonpredictable stimulus prior to participation 
in an attitude experiment would influence 
attraction. 


Il. THE INFLUENCE OF A NONPREDICTABLE 
MovIE ON RESPONSE TO ATTITUDE 
SIMILARITY-DISSIMILARITY 


It is quite conceivable that the “‘effectance 
arousal” score represents simply an index of 
relatively unpleasant affect. Thus, subjects 
respond negatively to the unpredictable movie 
and to whoever made the film. If this expla- 
nation is correct, exposure to the unpredict- 
able movie just prior to examining the atti- 
tude responses of a stranger should simply 
have a negative effect on attraction responses. 
There might still be a linear relationship be- 
tween similarity and attraction, but with an 
overall displacement in the negative direction. 

If, on the other hand, the effectance inter- 


pretation is the accurate one, a different pre- 
diction would be made. In two previous stud- 
ies, it has been found that the slope of the 
similarity-attraction function increases as the 
presumed effectance-arousing qualities of the 
attitudinal material increases (Byrne et al., 
1966; Byrne & Rhamey, 1965). In a similar 
way, effectance motive as aroused by the non- 
predictable movie would be expected to inter- 
act with effectance motive as aroused by the 
attitudinal material. Therefore, it was hy- 
pothesized that, compared to subjects in a | 
neutral condition, subjects in an effectance- 
arousal condition respond more positively to 
a stranger with similar attitudes and more 
negatively to a stranger with dissimilar atti- 
tudes. 


Method 


The subjects were 80 introductory psychology stu- 
dents (40 males, 40 females) at the University of 
Texas. Early in the semester these students had 
taken an attitude survey consisting of 12 6-point * 
items dealing with a variety of issues such as po- 
litical parties, birth control, and careers for women. 
Each subject was randomly assigned to one of two 
effectance-arousal conditions and to one of two at- 
titude-similarity conditions. 

In small groups, subjects received the movie in- 
structions as presented in the first investigation and 
then were shown either Nonpredictable Movie I or 
Life in Morocco. Immediately afterward, an “inter- 
personal judgment” experiment was conducted, pur- 
portedly as an interpolation between the learning 
experience (the movie) and questions to be asked 
about it afterward. The subjects were told that they 
would be given an attitude scale® (name removed) 
filled out by another student, and their task was to 
form a series of judgments about this person. After 
studying the 12 responses made by the stranger, they 
were to rate him or her on the Interpersonal Judg- 
ment Scale (Byrne, 1966). This instrument consists 
of six 7-point scales dealing with the stranger's in- 
telligence, knowledge of current events, morality, 
and adjustment and with the degree to which the 
subject would probably like this person and enjoy 
working with him. The latter two items constitute 
the measure of attraction; they are summed to yield 
an attraction score ranging from 2 to 14 with a 
split-half reliability of .85 (Byrne & Nelson, 1965). 
The “strangers’” scales were actually prepared by 
the experimenters such that each subject responded 
to a stranger who was either similar to himself on 
10 items and dissimilar on 2 or similarcon 2 and 
dissimilar on 10. ষ 

After judging the stranger, subjects were given 
the Movie Reaction Scale which contained the five- 
item measure of effectance arousal. 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ATTRACTION 
SCORES OF HIGH- AND LOW-AROUSAL SUBJECTS 
TOWARD SIMILAR AND DISSMUOLAR STRANGER 


Proportion of similar attitudes 


Effectance- a 
Arousal A7 83 Total 
level 2 y 
M SD M SD M SD 
High 7.67 | 1.97 | 9.88 | 1.76 | 8.55 2.18 
Low 6.00 | 2.69 | 11.33 | 2.06 | 9.20 3.50 
Total | 7.00 | 2.43 |10.75 | 2.07 
Results 


The first analysis of the data consisted of 
a 2X 2 factorial analysis of variance. At- 
traction was found to be significantly influ- 
enced by attitude similarity (F = 38.03, af 
= 1/76, # < .001), but neither the arousal 
condition nor the hypothesized interaction 
yielded a significant F ratio. 

It was then decided to divide the experi- 
‘ mental group into those most aroused and 
least aroused by the nonpredictable movie. 
The dividing point was the median arousal 
score of 12.5. The mean attraction scores of 
the high- and low-arousal groups responding 
to similar and dissimilar Strangers are shown 
in Table 2. A 2 X 2 factorial analysis of vari- 
ance (summarized in Table 3) indicates not 
only a significant effect for similarity but also 
a significant interaction between arousal level 
and similarity. The direction of the interac- 
tion is, however, opposite from that which 
Was hypothesized. 


Discussion 


Not only was the original hypothesis con- 
cerning the effect of a nonpredictable movie 
On attraction to similar and dissimilar strang- 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ATTRACTION SCORES OF 
HiGH- AND LOW-AROUSAL SUBJECTS TOWARD 
SIMILAR AND DISSIMILAR STRANGERS 


Source df MS F 
Attitude similarity (A) 1 140.62 | 28.07+** 
Effectance arousal (B) 1 4.29 84 

AXB t 23.44 4.68* 
Within 36 5.01 
od 05. 

কক ঠি বু 001. 


ers not supported, but a significant effect in 
the reverse direction was found. Given the 
post hoc nature of the decision to.divide sub- 
jects into high- and low-arousal groups, it 
seemed quite possible that the obtained F 
for the interaction represented a chance find- 
ing. h 

Another possibility which was considered 
Was based on speculation about the nature of 
the arousal state Supposedly induced in the 
subjects. If the nonpredictable movie led not 
to some generalized "effectance arousal but 
rather to specific concern about the meaning 
of the film, the relatively smaller differentia- 
tion in response to similar and dissimilar 
Strangers may have been a function Uf the 
irrelevancy of the attitudinal issues to their 
Current state. That is, those subjects who 
were confused and uneasy and curious about 
the movie content were at that moment simply 
less attentive to or less involved with the 
content of the attitude scale than subjects 
Who were relatively unaffected by the movie. 
Tf this reasoning is correct, the original hy- 
pothesis might prove to be accurate providing 
the stranger’s similar and dissimilar attitudes 
dealt with the movie rather than with topics 
unrelated to the subject’s current arousal 
State. 


III. THE INFLUENCE OF A NONPREDICTABLE 
Movie ON RESPONSE TO SIMILAR AND 
DISSIMILAR ATTITUDES CONCERNING 

THE MovIis 


On the basis of the foregoing reasoning, it 
Was hypothesized that, compared to subjects 
in a low-arousal condition, subjects in an 
effectance-arousal condition respond more 
positively to a stranger with similar attitudes 
and more negatively to a stranger with dis- 
similar attitudes when the attitude topics are 
relevant to the arousal stimulus. 


Method 


The subjects were 162 male and female intro- 
ductory psychology students at the University of 
Texas. 

In order to provide attitudinal material relevant to 
the film itself, a 10-item attitude scale was built 
following the same format as that used in the sec- 
ond investigation. The specific items were based on 
responses of earlier subjects and dealt with such 
topics as whether the film was entertaining, whether 
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the central theme was the passage of time, 
whether the message was an optimistic or a pessi- 
mistic one, whether man’s primitive or civilized 
nature was® stressed, etc. 

The procedures generally followed those of the 
previous experimenttexcept that it was necessary to 
give the attitude measure immediately after the 
movie and then present the subject with a stranger's 
scale immediately after that. This “standard 
stranger” technique (Byrne & Clore, 1966) involves 
the use of a stranger with a random pattern of re- 
sponses for half of the subjects and a reverse pat- 
tern for the other half. The number of similar atti- 
tudes for each subject coyld range from 0 to 10. The 
procedure then, was movie instructions, movie, atti- 
tudes about movie, stranger’s attitude scale, judging 
of stranger, and reaction to movie. 

In addition, a new movie (Nonpredictable Movie 
Il) vas created by the junior author. This 8-milli- 
meter sound color film includes scenes of a wrecked 
building, faces on billboards, people crossing a busy 
street, a silent encounter between a boy and a girl 
in an open field, chairs marching around a maypole, 
a toy globe floating in a stream, and other unre- 
lated episodes. The sound track includes a Ravel 
string quartet, a musical ballad, a woodwind quintet 
by Poulenc, and a harpsicord etude. Approximately 
half of the subjects were given Nonpredictable 
Movie I and half Nonpredictable Movie I. Since 
neither the effectance arousal scores (M = 13.17 
and 12.68) nor the attraction results differed for 
the two movies, the data are combined in the fol- 
lowing analysis. 


Results 


As in the previous study, the sample was 
dichotomized into high- and low-arousal 
groups (with a score of 14 as the cutting 
point). Since the similarity variable in this 
instance is also a continuum, the subjects were 
divided into high (.50 to 1.00) and low (.00 
to 40) similarity groups. The means and 
standard deviations of the attraction scores 
are presented in Table 4. A 2X 2 factorial 
analysis of variance (summarized in Table 
5) again indicated a significant effect for 
attitude similarity and a significant interac- 
tion between arousal level and similarity. In- 
stead of the hypothesized direction, however, 
the interaction once again was such that un- 
der high-arousal conditions the subjects re- 
sponded less negatively to dissimilar strangers 
and less positively to similar strangers than 
under low-arousal conditions. 


Discussion 


It appears that the unexpected results of 
the second investigation are not attributable 


TABLE 4 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ATTRACTION 
SCORES OF HiGH- AND LOW-AROUSAL SUBJECTS 
TOWARD STRANGERS WITH SDULAR AND DISStt- 

LAR ATTITUDES CONCERNING THE MOVIE 


Proportion of similar attitudes 
Effectance- 2 ক্র শ্ব | fb) 

Arousal Lows Highb Total 

level < 

Ae) EE ede be SANT: 

High 8.76 | 2.13 | 9.06 | 3.09 | 9.00 | 2.18 
Low 7.46 | 2.37 | 9.92 | 2.38 | 8.83 | 2.64 

Total | 7.80 | 2.38 | 9.60 | 2.63 
* .00 to .40. 
b .50 to 1.00. 


to chance or to the content of the attitude 
items. Before attempting to explain the lack 
of support for the hypothesis concerning the 
effect of arousal on response to attitude simi- 
larity-dissimilarity, we will examine one more 
experiment in which a quite different arousal 
procedure was utilized. = 
IV. THE INFLUENCE OF CONFIRMATION 
VERSUS DISCONFIRMATION OF A PREDICTION 
ON RESPONSE TO SIMILAR AND 
DISSIMILAR ATTITUDES 


At the same time that the movie investi- 
gations were being conducted, a different ex- 
perimental procedure was also employed in 
an effort to manipulate the effectance motive. 
The general rationale was the same except 
that instead of confronting subjects with a 
confusing stimulus, an approach was used in 
which subjects were asked to predict the out- 
come of an event in which they were to par- 
ticipate. These predictions were then either 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ATTRACTION SCORES OF 
HiGH- AND LOW-AROUSAL SUBJECTS TOWARD 
STRANGERS WITH SDALAR AND DISSIMILAR 

ATTITUDES CONCERNING THE MOVIE 


Source af MS F 
Attitude similarity (A) 1 $27.0210)1420.23908 
Effectance arousal (B) i 24 04 

AXB d 37.80 6.02* 
Within ¢ 158 6.28 


Cc 
Note.—lIn all analyses which involved disproportional cell 
frequencies the correction described by Wert, Neidt, and 
Ahmann (1954) was employed. 
* 7} < .05. 
*+* ) < .001. 
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confirmed or disconfirmed. With disconfirma- 
tion assumed to arouse the effectance motive, 
the original hypothesis concerning response 
to similar and dissimilar strangers following 
arousal was identical to that proposed in the 
movie experiments. 


Method 


The subjects consisted of over 100 male and female 
students enrolled in introductory psychology and 
sociology classes at the University of Texas. Early 
in the semester, they were given the same 12-item 
attitude survey utilized in the first nonpredictable 
movie investigation. 

At a later experimental session, an experimenter 
informed each group that they were being asked to 
participate in a university-wide testing program be- 
fore serving as subjects in the previously scheduled 
experiment. They were told: 


The Michigan Intelligence Scale is a test of in- 
telligence and academic ability that has been fiven 
to over 4,000 undergraduates at a number of col- 
leges and universities in various parts of the coun- 
try. We are now in the process of Living the test 

© here to see how students at the University of 
Texas compare with undergraduates at other in- 
stitutions. Our Texas sample will be drawn from 
a number of different classes and the test scores 
Placed on TBM cards along with other data such 
as grade point average, entrance examination 
scores, etc. 

When I pass out the test, please turn it face 
down and do not begin until I give the signal. 
Make all responses on the IBM answer sheet; do 
not mark on the test booklets. Incidentally, it is 
better to guess than to leave an item blank. You 
may use scratch paper for the mathematics sec- 
tion if you wish. You have 20 minutes in which 
to complete the est. Begin. 


After the 20-minute test period, they were told: 
Stop. 
Even though our assistants will recheck the 
tests later, I thought that you might be interested 


in getting some immediate feedback. I will read 
Correct answers so that 


answer. Write the total number of Correct answers 
by the number 


will write the Percentiles on the board so that you 
will be able 


that of 


have token the test 
did not do as well 
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as you. Before I read the answer key, please write * 
down your best guess as to your percentile score 
in relation to other undergraduates by the number 
2 on the answer sheet. 


The intelligence test consistgd of 25 multiple- 
choice items involving analogies, vocabulary, infor- 
mation, and mathematics. Actually, two forms of 
the test were constructed—one relatively easy and 
one relatively difficult—and both were used at cach 
experimental session. They were arranged in such a 
way that when the answer key was read aloud, it 
Was applicable to either form. An example of paral- 
lel items follows: 


Form D 
CATAMARAN is to RAFT as 


Form E 


FISH is to FIN as 


TERMAGANT is to BIRD is to 
a. shrew a. wing 
b. grisette b. feet 
Cc. benedit Cc. beak 
d. spinster d. feathers 


Initially it was hoped that a sufficient number of 
subjects taking each form would make high and 
low estimates of their ability so that predictions 
could be disconfirmed in either direction. Actually, 
almost all subjects predict that they will fall at or 
above the fiftieth percentile, so that confirmation 
Was primarily confined to those receiving the easy 
form and disconfirmation to those receiving the 
difficult form. The bogus percentile information was 
based on a pilot study in which subjects took both 
forms of the test. 

After the feedback concerning percentiles, a second 
experimenter took over the group for an “interper- 
Sonal judgment” study. The instructions, attitude 
scales, and the measure of attraction have been 
described previously. The proportion of similar at- 
titudes expressed by the stranger ranged from .00 to 
1.00. Immediately after the experiment, the subjects 
were told in some detail about the nature and pur- 
pose of the “intelligence test.” 


Results 


The bogus percentile rankings which sub- 
jects obtained on the difficult form ranged 
from 5 to 35, and on the easy form from 64 
to 94. Because a few of the low-scoring sub- 
jects expected not to do very well and be- 
Cause a few of the high-scoring subjects ex- 
pected to perform somewhat better than the 
percentile information indicated, subjects were 
eliminated who did not clearly conform to the 
desired experimental manipulation. A few 
other subjects were discarded because of mis- 
takes in their self-scoring or in translating 
their score into a percentile. The final sample 
consisted of 70 subjects with 35 in each 
arousal condition. 


{ 


~ 


" ‘The means and standard deviations of the 
attraction scores are presented in Table 6. 
The 2 X 2,factorial gnalysis of variance which 
is summarized in Table 7 indicated that at- 
traction was signtfficantly influenced by atti- 
tude similarity and that there was a signifi- 
Cant interaction effect. Just as in the two 
investigations with the nonpredictable movies, 
the experimental conditions designed to arouse 
the effectance motive had the opposite effect 
On attraction from that which was predicted. 
Discussion 

The experimental findings indicate a highly 
Consiatent effect of the arousal conditions 
(two different nonpredictable movies and dis- 
confirmation of prediction about performance) 
on the relationship between attitude similar- 
_ ity (on topics either related or not related to 
the immediate situation) and attraction. While 
the empirical findings appear to be on firm 
ground, the theoretical interpretation of them 
is another question. 

First, it should be noted that on purely 
logical grounds a convincing case could be 
made for giving the experimental manipula- 
tions a quite different label other than effec- 
tance arousal—anxiety arousal, ambiguity, 
failure, ego threat, etc. The evaluation of the 
adequacy of the label applied to any opera- 
tion must ultimately rest on the nature of the 
empirical relationships with other stimulus 
and response variables. Given the failure of 
the original hypotheses about the consequents 
of effectance arousal, it would be perfectly 
| appropriate to explore some of these other 
possibilities. One difficulty should be noted by 
anyone who makes such an attempt, however. 
The fact that the arousal conditions interact 
with the similarity-dissimilarity conditions 
means that any explanation must account for 
Some of the aroused subjects responding more 
positively and some responding more nega- 
tively to strangers than do the nonaroused 
subjects. This would suggest that something 
more must be involved than simply unpleas- 
ant affect. Perhaps a reexamination of effect- 
ance motivation would prove more fruitful 
than a search for an alternate explanation. 

Tf the nonpredictable movies and the dis- 
Confirmation feedback are tentatively assumed 


A 
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TABLE 6 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ATTRACTION 
Soorrs or Hicn- AND LOW-AROUSAL SUBJECTS IN 
INTELLIGENCE TEST SITUATION TOWARD STRANGERS 
Wim SnuAs AND Dissirian ATTITUDES 


Proportion of similar attitudes 


Eflectance- | 
Arousal! Low Hight Total 
evel ] bc ire RL 
uM SD Mu | sD uM sD 
High 7.71 | 148 | 90.57 | 2.63 | 8&AI | 242 
Low 6.43 | 1.84 | 10.71 | 2.23 | 9.00 | 2.9% 
Total | 7.07 | 1.19 | 10.14 | 2.50 
* .00 to 33. 
৯.50 to 1.00. 


to be effectance arousing, it is quite clear 
that arousal does not lead to an increase in 
the similarity-attraction relationship. Rather, 
there is a dampening effect. It is possible that 
such experimental manipulations are raising 
drive level to such a point that it is disrup- 
tive. In the initial discussion of effectance it, 
was suggested that a highly aroused state of 
this motive should characterize very young 
children and psychotics. Further, the opera- 
tions utilized as an index of the motive in- 
clude self-ratings of confusion, unreality, and 
a dream-like state. Thus, a high level of 
arousal may simply disorient the subject and 
leave him less sure of his attitudes, less dis- 
criminating of the attitudes of others, and 
perhaps less inclined to express strongly posi- 
tive or strongly negative evaluations of others. 
Among the many research possibilities sug- 
gested by this formulation is the comparison 
of schizophrenics and normals in their re- 
sponse to attitude similarity-dissimilarity. 
One of the characteristics of schizophrenia 
has been described as dedifferentiation; 


TABLE 7 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ATTRACTION SCORES OF 
HiGH- AND LOW-AROUSAL SUBJECTS IN INTELLI- 
GENCE-TEST SITUATION TOWARD STRANGERS WITH 
SDMILAR AND DISSMUILAR ATTITUDES 


Source af MS F 
Attitude similarity (A) i 158.49 | 31. A 
Effectance atousal (B) ডি.) 

AXB 1 24.76 A 58 
Within 66 4.97 
*/ < .05. 

+++? < .001. 
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The distinction between self and nonself (other per- 
sons and things), the differentiation between a 
world of independent objects and one’s attitudes 
and expectations concerning such objects, the dis- 
tinction between the meanings one feels and seeks to 
convey and the semantic values of conventional 
words, the polarity between symbolic vehicles and 
objects—distinctions all gradually attained during 
the course of ontogenesis—appear to break down, to 
varying degrees, in schizophrenic states [Werner & 
Kaplan, 1963, p. 254]. 
In terms of the effectance motive, schizo- 
phrenics should be characterized by an 
arousal state higher than that of normals. If 
the experimental arousal is analogous to this, 
One would expect schizophrenics to respond 
like our high-arousal groups in terms of a 
dampened similarity-attraction relationship. 
In an investigation just completed by Wil- 
liam Griffitt and William Hudgins at the Aus- 
tin State Hospital,* this is precisely what was 
found. The same linear relationship which is 
found for college students (Byrne & Clore, 
1966) is found to hold in quite different sam- 
ples including elementary school children 
(Byrne & Griffitt, 1966) and members of the 
Job Corps. For schizophrenics, a linear rela- 
tionship between si arity and attraction is 
also found. te slope of the line is sig- 
nificariti A1css ‘tian in these other groups (F 
= 11.93, df = 3/39, p < .001). That is, these 
Psychotic patients respond like the highly 
aroused subjects in our experimental groups. 

At the moment, then, we have progressed 
from a theoretical interpretation of the atti- 
tude-attraction findings in terms of effectance 
as an intervening variable to a set of opera- 
tions designed to arouse this motive, a set of 
Operations designed to measure motive 
arousal, and some unexpected effects of high 
arousal. 

At this point, it might prove informative to 
return to the question of attitude items and 
effectance arousal. 


V. ATTITUDE SIMILARITY-DISSIMILARITY 
AND EFFECTANCE AROUSAL 


It has been proposed that similar and dis- 
similar attitude statements affect attraction 
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TABLE 8 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ErrEcrA xce 
AROUSAL SCORES IN RESPONSE TO CONTROL Movie, 
ATTITUDE ITEMS, AND NOAPREDICTABLE Movi 


Neutral control | Attitude'scale | Nonpredictable 
movie items movie 


HH 
SD 


7.82 
1.97 


9.52 
2.15 


12.73 
3.66 


responses and also responses in a learning 
situation because such attitudinal material 
arouses the effectance motive. Further, in the 
preceding discussion it was proposed that the 
arousal effects of the nonpredictable’ movies 
and the intelligence test disconfirmation were 
50 great that there was a disruption of the 
tendency to discriminate between and respond 
differentially to agreeing and disagreeing 
strangers. It would be hypothesized that simi- 
lar and dissimilar attitude statements arouse 
the effectance motive more than do neutral 
stimuli and less than do nonpredictable stim- 
uli. 


Method 


A total of 46 students in sections of English and 
history courses at the University of Texas were 
given an attitude scale; approximately half took a 
S56-item scale and half a 12-item scale. Afterward, 
these subjects took part in an “interpersonal judg- 
ment experiment,” in which they were to judge a 
Stranger on the basis of his or her attitudes on a 
Series of issues. The proportion of the stranger's 
attitudes which were similar to those of the subject 
Varied from .25 to 1.00. 

An additional step in the experimental procedure 
Was the administration of the Movie Reaction Scale 
described earlier. The title and instructions were 
altered in order to ask the subjects how they felt 
“while reading the stranger’s attitudes.” For com- 
Parison purposes, 95 additional students were shown 
either the Life in Morocco control movie or the first 
nonpredictable movie and then were given the Movie 
Reaction Scale. 


Results 


In Table 8 are shown the means and stand- 
ard deviations of the effectance-arousal scores 
Of subjects in the three experimental condi- 
tions. The mean arousal scores of the control 
and nonpredictable movie groups are quite 
close to those reported in the first experiment. 
It may be seen that, as hypothesized, the 
attitude statements are more arousing than 
the neutral movie and less arousing than the 
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nonpredictable movie. A simple one-way anal- 
ysis of variance indicated that these differ- 
ences were statistically significant (F = 37.17, 
df = 2/138, p < .001). With respect to the 
specific hypotheses, arousal was found to be 
significantly greater in the attitude group than 
in the control group (t = 3.78, df = 84, p < 
001), and significantly less in the attitude 
group than in the nonpredictable movie group 
(t = 5.18, df = 99, p < .001). 

Two additional questions were explored. If 
attitude items do, in fact, arouse the effectance 
motive, it would seem that the number of at- 
titude items would be positively related to 
amount of arousal. Comparison of the mean 
aroiisal scores of the group receiving the 12- 
item scale (M = 9.62) with that of the group 
receiving the 56-item scale (M = 9.47) indi- 
cated a nonsignificant difference. 

It also seemed probable that the proportion 
of items which were similar to and dissimilar 
from the subject's views should be related to 
degree of arousal. That is, exposure to atti- 
tudinal material and to the possibility of dis- 
agreement should in itself be arousing; as the 
subject discovers items on which the stranger 
holds a position dissimilar from his own, ef- 
fectance arousal should increase as a positive 
function of the number of such items relative 
to the number of items on which there is 
agreement. Dividing the 46 subjects who re- 
ceived attitude scales into the 23 with rela- 
tively similar strangers (.58 to 1.00 similar- 
ity) and the 23 with relatively dissimilar 
strangers (.25 to .50), effectance-arousal 
Scores were compared. The mean arousal 
score of the former group was found to be 
8.83 and of the latter group, 10.22; the dif- 
ference between these means is a statistically 
significant one (t= 2.28, df = 44, pf < .05). 
Not only does attitudinal material arouse the 
effectance motive, but arousal is differentially 
influenced by similar and dissimilar attitude 
Statements. 


Discussion 


It was proposed in investigations II, III, 
and IV that effectance arousal would increase 
Or heighten the similarity-attraction relation- 
Ship. The opposite effect was found; for those 
individuals who indicated a high arousal state, 
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there was a decrease in the similarity-attrac- 
tion relationship. It has been proposed that 
this effect was the result of a disorganizing or 
dedifferentiating or disorienting effect of ex- 
treme arousal. 

An alternate approach to the original hy- 
potheses would be to measure arousal in the 
attitude situation by means of the reaction 
scale and to predict differential effects on at- 
traction for relatively aroused and nonaroused 
subjects. The difference between this approach 
and that reported earlier, of course, is that 
the arousal levels are lower than those created 
by the nonpredictable movies, and presuma- 
bly lower than those created by the intelli- 
gence-test manipulation. 

The subjects in Investigation V who re- 
ceived the attitude scale of a stranger were 
supplemented by an additional group of sub- 
jects who went through the same procedure 
of judging a stranger on the basis of his 
attitudes and of indicating their arousal on 
the reaction scale. Then the 42 subjects who 
received a relatively dissimilar stranger (.15 
to .34 similarit-’\ and the 49 subjects who 
received a relativeiy' .milar stranger (.85 to 
1.00 similarity) were 1. divided into 
high- and low-arousal groups 04 “w-basis of 
their effectance-arousal scores (5-y for low 
group, 10-14 for high group). The mean 
attraction scores of these groups are shown in 
Table 9. Tt may be seen that the direction of 
the interaction is that which was originally 
hypothesized. That is, as arousal increases, 
there is a more negative response to a dis- 
similar stranger and a more positive response 


TABLE 9 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ATTRACTION 
SCORES OF HiIGH- AND LOW-AROUSAL SUBJECTS IN 
INTERPERSONAL JUDGMENT SITUATION TOWARD 
SMNLAR AND DISSMOLAR 
ATTITUDES 


STRANGERS WITH 


Proportion of similar attitudes 


High (10-14) | 6.00 | 2.50 | 10.96 | 1.97 


Low (5-9 7.50 | 2.13 | 10.31 | 2.64 
Total 6.71 | 2.45 | 10.61 | 2.37 
*.15 to .34. 
b.85 to 1.00. 
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TABLE 10 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ATTRACTION 
SCORES OF MODERATELY AROUSED AND NONAROUSED 
SUBJECTS TOWARD SDULAR AND DISSDILAR 
STRANGERS 


Proportion of similar attitudes 


Total 


11.73 
10.49 
10.95 


to a similar stranger. Analysis of variance in- 
dicates, however, that this interaction does 
not quite reach the .05 level of significance 
(F = 3.83, df= 1/87). The predicted dif- 
ference in attraction between high- and low- 
arousal groups toward a dissimilar stranger 
is a significant one (t= 2.03, df = 40, p< 
05). Thus, support for the hypothesized re- 
lationship is somewhat tenuous. 

Such findings led us to seek further an ex- 
planation for the failure of the experimental 
movies to influence response to similar and 
dissimilar strangers in the expected way. The 
dampening effect of high arousal was con- 
sistently observed, but what about the group 
we have labeled ‘low arousal?” A reexamina- 
tion of the effectance scores of the subjects in 
investigations II and III was made. The sub- 
jects who were shown the neutral control 
movie had a mean arousal score of 7.20. The 
“Jow-arousal” subjects in the two movie in- 
vestigations yielded a mean arousal score of 
10.71, while the mean of the high-arousal sub- 


TABLE 11 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ATTRACTION SCORES OF 
MODERATELY AROUSED AND NONAROUSED SUBJECTS 
TOWARD SDOLAR AND DISSIMILAR STRANGERS 


Source af 
Attitude similarity (A) 


MS F 
397.85 


1 
Efiectance arousal (B) 1 1.68 9 4 
Ue 1 31.06 7.56** 
Within 97 4.11 
** 
+3 হু 88; 


jects was 16.06. Thus, even the lower half of " 


the distribution of those subjects who viewed 
the nonpredictable movies, was mor? aroused 
than the subjects in the control group. There 
are actually three levels of arousal repre- 
sented in those investigations—low (control 
group), moderate (lower half of experimental 
groups), and high (upper half of experi- 
mental groups). The influence of moderate 
levels of effectance arousal could be ascer- 
tained by comparing the control subjects with 
the moderately aroused experimental subjects. 

In order to have a sufficiently large N, 
comparable subjects in the two movie studies 
were combined to form four groups with a 
total of 101 individuals. The control subjects 
were those who had viewed Life in Morocco. 
The moderate-arousal subjects had viewed 
either the first or second nonpredictable 
movie; their effectance-arousal scores ranged 
from 9 to 12. The attitude-similarity condi- 
tions were limited to relatively low (.10 to 
.20 similarity) and relatively high (.70 to .90 
similarity) agreement. The means and stand- 
ard deviations of the attraction scores are 
shown in Table 10. The direction of the in- 
teraction is that predicted originally, and as 
may be seen in Table 11, is significant at the 
.01 level. 

It would appear that the initial failure to 
find a difference between the attraction re- 
sponses of the experimental and control sub- 
jects was brought about by the quite different 
effects of moderate and high drive arousal. 
Compared to a nonarousal control situation, 


12.0 
B————— ts EXPERIMENTAL ~ MODERATE AROUSAL 
1.00. 0-------0 CONTIOL - LOW AROUSAL 
Ornsnseeeee! +0 EXPERIMENTAL ~ HIGH AROUSAL ) 


LOW (. 10 10.20) 


HIGH (.70 to 90) 
PROPORTION OF SIMILAR ATTITUDES 
Fic. 1. Attraction toward a stranger as an inter- 
active function of proportion of similar attitudes 
and level of effectance arousal. 


te effectance arousal leads to an in- 
negative response toward a dissimilar 
wand an increased positive response 
a similar one; high affectance arousal 
uences attraction in just the reverse man- 
ner. These relationships are seen most clearly 
jn Figure 1. 

In manipulating the motivational state 
which is presumed to mediate the attitude- 
attraction relationship, the level of arousal 
apparently is a crucial variable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the foregoing series of experiments, an 
attempt was made to investigate some of the 
implications of a motivational interpretation 
of the effects of similar and dissimilar atti- 
tudes on attraction. By equating the hy- 
pothesized motive state with similar motiva- 
tional constructs proposed by a variety of 
investigators in widely ranging contexts, it 
was possible to suggest operations, independ- 
ent of the attitude stimuli and attraction re- 
sponses, designed to arouse and to indicate 
the degree of arousal of the effectance motive. 
| Several findings seem relatively clear, First, 
the nonpredictable movies arouse the motive 
state as measured by the reaction scale. This 
arousal is not dependent on the specific con- 
tent of a specific movie as shown by the 
nearly identical results obtained with movies 
I and II. Further, it appears that the arousal 
effects of these stimulus conditions are a 
function of the ambiguous and confusing ele- 
ments rather than a more general effect such 
as emotional arousal as shown by the com- 
parison of the cataract operation movie with 
the nonpredictable movies. 

Second, attitude statements arouse the ef- 
fectance motive at a level intermediate be- 
tween a neutral stimulus and the nonpre- 
dictable movies. In addition, the amount of 
arousal increases as the proportion of dis- 
similar attitudes increases. Tf one can tenta- 
tively accept the motivation measure as a 
valid one, this finding constitutes a direct 
confirmation of the hypothetical intervening 
construct in the attitude-attraction relation- 
ship. Furthermore, at this level of arousal 
(unlike the higher levels evoked by the 
movies) there is some evidence that the mag- 
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nitude of arousal is negatively related to at- 
traction toward a dissimilar stranger and posi- 
tively related to attraction toward a similar 
stranger. 

Third, a high level of effectance arousal as 
brought about by both movies and by a quite 
different manipulation in the intelligence-test 
situation has a significant effect on response to 
similar and dissimilar strangers. Contrary to 
the original hypothesis, high arousal resulted 
in a less negative response to dissimilarity 
and a less positive response to similarity. 
This unanticipated finding led to the proposal 
that high levels of effectance arousal are dis- 
organizing or disorienting and hence result in 
decreased sensitivity to environmental varia- 
tion. The finding that schizophrenic patients 
respond to attitude similarity-dissimilarity in 
the same way that our highly aroused sub- 
jects do is at least compatible with the gen- 
eral proposition. 

A reexamination of the movie data indi- 
cates that, compared to a neutral situation, a 
moderate level of effectance arousal results in 
a more positive response toward a similar 
stranger and a more negative response toward 
a dissimilar stranger. Thus, as effectance level 
increases, the attitude-attraction relationship 
is initially increased, but, as higher levels are 
reached, the attitude-attraction relationship is 
less than in a neutral situation. 

A final cautionary note should be added. 
The theoretical speculations which led to the 
present series of studies consisted of a tenu- 
ous amalgam of observations, anecdotes, and 
empirical data. The correspondence between 
the experimental situations designed to arouse 
effectance motivation or the response measure 
designed to provide an index of such arousal 
and the corresponding theoretical constructs 
necessarily depends on one's subjective eval- 
uation. The obtained findings, however, can 
be made to fit reasonably well within the 
proposed framework. Obviously, other labels 
may legitimately be appended to this same 
set of operations and different theoretical ex- 
planations may be offered to account for the 
obtained “relationships. ‘The reciprocal rela- 
tionship between data and theory and the 
transitory nature of the latter are sufficiently 
familiar that one’s effectance motive need not 
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become aroused. For the present, at any rate, 
the work reported here does provide empirical 
support for a hypothetical motivational con- 
struct which mediates the relationship be- 
tween attitude statements and attraction, and 
in addition it suggests the generality of these 
phenomena considerably beyond this specific 
experimental situation. 


SUMMARY 


The empirically established relationship 
between attitude similarity-dissimilarity and 
attraction has been interpreted by both cog- 
nitive and reinforcement theorists in motiva- 
tional terms. In the present paper, the motive 
aroused by attitudinal dissimilarity was tenta- 
tively equated with the type of motive labeled 
in other contexts as the need for cognition, 
need to know, desire for certainty, etc. 
White’s term, effectance motive, was used to 
encompass all of these constructs. A series of 
experiments was carried out to explore the 
proposal that the effectance motive is aroused 
by attitude material and that differential 
drive level influences attraction responses. 

As an independent arousal stimulus, a non- 
predictable movie was constructed, and a 
reaction scale was built as an index of effec- 
tance arousal. In the first investigation (N = 
120) the nonpredictable movie was found to 
yield higher effectance arousal scores than 
either a neutral movie or a predictable but 
emotion-arousing movie depicting a cataract 
operation. In the second investigation N= 
80), subjects saw either the nonpredictable 
movie or a control movie and afterwards re- 
sponded to a stranger who was either rela- 
tively similar to or dissimilar from themselves 
in attitudes. Attraction was found to vary as 
a function of attitude similarity but not as a 
function of arousal condition. Then, the ex- 
perimental group was divided into high- and 
low-arousal subjects. A significant interaction 
was found in a direction opposite to that 
hypothesized; the high-arousal group was less 
negative toward a dissimilar Stranger and less 
positive toward a similar stranger than was 
the low-arousal Sroup. Investigation III (NW 
= 162) was like the second investigation ex- 
cept that two different nonpredictable movies 
were employed and the attitude items dealt 


with the movie itself rather than with other 
topics. Again, a significant interaction was 
found with high-arousal subjects showing a 
less marked attitude-attraction relationship 
than low-arousal subjects. In Investigation 
IV (N = 70) a different arousal procedure 
was used. Individuals predicted their per 
formance on an intelligence test and then 
were given feedback which either confirmed 
or disconfirmed their prediction; the latter 
information was assumed to constitute 
arousal. In responding to a stranger after 
ward, precisely the same significant interac- 
tion was found as in the two movie experi- 
ments. In a fifth investigation (N = 186), 
attitude items were found to arouse the effec- 
tance motive to a greater extent than a neutral 
stimulus and less than the nonpredictable 
movies. Further, the degree of arousal was a 
positive function of the proportion of dis- 
similar attitudes. In addition, as arousal in- 
creases, response to a dissimilar stranger be- 
comes more negative. On the basis of these 
findings, the movie data were reexamined. It 
was found that moderate drive arousal does 
heighten the attitude-attraction relationship 
compared to a nonaroused situation while high 
drive arousal has the opposite effect. 

It was concluded that the nonpredictable 
movies arouse the effectance motive as mea- 
sured by the rating scale, attitude statements 
also arouse the effectance motive but less than 
do the movies, and a moderate level of 
effectance arousal increases the slope of the 
attitude-attraction function while a high 
arousal level decreases the slope of the func- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX A 
REACTION SCALE 


HEE MED eabesie! 


How did you feel while you were watching the 
movie? (reading the stranger's attitudes?) 
1. Entertained (check one) 


— Not at all entertained 
— Slightly entertained 

— Moderately entertained 
— Entertained 

— Quite entertained 


2. Disgusted (check one) 


— Not at all disgusted 
— Slightly disgusted 

— Moderately disgusted 
— Disgusted 

— Extremely disgusted 


3. Unreality (check one) 


— Strong feelings of unreality 

— Feelings of unreality 

— Moderate feelings of unreality 
— Slight feelings of unreality 

— No feelings of unreality at all 


4. Anxious (check one) 


— Not at all anxious 
— Slightly anxious 

— Moderately anxious 
— Anxious 

— Extremely anxious 
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5. 


+ Bored (check one) 


* Uneasy (check one) 


* Confused (check one) 


. Others’ thoughts (check one) 


Dreaming (check one) 


— Very similar to feelings I havo 
I'm dreaming 

— Similar to feelings I hE when I 
dreaming w 

— Moderately similar to feelings I 
when I'm dreaming 

— Slightly similar to feelings I have 
I’m dreaming 

— Not at all similar to feelings I ha 
when I'm dreaming 


— Extremely bored 
— Bored 

— Moderately bored 
— Slightly bored 

— Not at all bored 


— Not at all uneasy 
— Slightly uneasy 

— Moderately Uneasy 
— Uneasy 

— Quite uneasy 


— Not at all confused 
— Slightly confused 

— Moderately confused 
— Confused 

— Quite confused 


— Strong desire to know what other 
thought 
— Desire to know what others thought 
— Moderate desire to know what oth 
thought # 
— Slight desire to know what oth: 
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